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President 


s 


Corner 


To  quote  a  former  president,  your  Board  at  its  fall  meeting  in  Denver 
bestowed  upon  me  the  honor  of  becoming  your  tenth  president.  In  view 
of  the  very  high  standard  in  service  set  by  my  predecessors  in  office,  I  accept 
this  responsibility  with  some  slight  trepidation  and  shall  do  my  best  to  be 
worthy  of  the  high  trust  placed  in  me. 

Your  Society  made  substantial  progress  during  1962  and  action  has  been 
taken  to  continue  this  progress.  A  test-garden  program  for  HM  Award  winners, 
parallel  to  the  present  test-garden  program  for  HC  Award  winners,  is  in  the 
process  of  preparation  and  the  rules  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  publication 
in  the  July  Bulletin. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Durrance  and  his  committee  are  preparing  regulations  for  stand¬ 
ardizing  Regional  test  gardens.  The  Regional  test-garden  program  is  possibly 
the  most  important  program  being  developed  at  this  time,  for  it  gives  the  small 
hybridizer,  off  the  beaten  path,  a  chance  to  have  his  seedlings  seen  and 
evaluated  by  the  garden  judges.  Each  test  garden  will  have  its  own  identifica¬ 
tion  number  and  the  garden  judges  will  be  able  to  vote  for  the  seedlings  under 
test-garden  number  rather  than  by  hybridizer’s  name  and  seedling  number. 

After  considerable  discussion  your  Board  voted  to  reduce  the  basic  fee  for 
registrations  from  $3.00  to  $2.00,  effective  January  1,  1963.  This  rate  applies 
to  the  first  10  tall  bearded  and  first  five  of  each  of  the  other  varieties  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  hybridizer  each  year.  All  registrations  over  these  limits  will  be  at 
the  present  rate  of  $5.00  each. 

Members  can  now  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Society  and  at  the  same  time 
support  the  Research  Fund  by  taking  out  a  life  membership.  Your  treasurer, 
Mr.  Jay  C.  Ackerman,  has  been  instructed  by  your  Board  to  transfer  to  a  Life 
Membership  fund  an  amount  sufficient  to  fund  all  present  life  memberships. 
All  future  life  memberships  will  be  deposited  in  this  Fund  and  the  Fund  is  to 
be  invested  in  a  federal  building  and  loan  association.  The  income  goes  to 
the  General  Fund  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  the  Bulletin,  and  at  the  death  of 
a  life  member  the  life  membership  fee  will  be  transferred  to  the  Research 
Fund.  Funds  are  required  to  carry  out  needed  research  into  the  various 
diseases  of  irises  and  contributions  will  be  gratefully  received. 


Robert  S.  Carney 
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Your  AIS 

Membership  Committee .  .  . 

provides  the  resources  of  people  and  funds  for  successful  pro¬ 
motion  of  interest  in  Irises.  This  Committee 

.  .  .  Plans  and  administrates  annual  membership  campaigns, 
which  provide  for 

•  continued  growth  of  a  strong,  stable  Society 

•  opportunity  for  members  to  participate  in  an  ac¬ 
tivity  vital  to  strength  and  growth  of  AIS 

•  increased  services  and  activities  for  AIS  members, 
gardeners  and  horticulture  generally 

The  strength  of  the  Society  is  in  its  membership.  By  working 
to  bring  the  rewarding  experience  of  AIS  membership  to  iris 
lovers  everywhere,  the  many  members  at  local  and  Regional 
level  who  work  with  the  Membership  Committee  contribute 
heavily  to  the  Society’s  chief  goal:  promotion  of  culture  and 
improvement  of  Irises. 
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Sections  of  the  American  Iris  Society 

Median  Iris  Society 

President ,  John  E.  Goett,  R.  1,  Monroe,  Conn. 

The  Society  for  Siberian  Irises 

President,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Edwards,  235  Koehl  St.,  Massapequa  Park,  N.Y. 

Spuria  Iris  Society 

President,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Redford,  R.  1,  Rox  650-E,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  special-interest  group  may  become  a  Section 
for  AIS  are— 

1.  The  American  members  of  the  society  must  be  members  of  AIS. 

2.  Its  bylaws  must  be  approved  by  the  AIS. 

3.  Participation  in  the  AIS  registration  and  award  systems  is  required. 

4.  Provision  for  publication  of  articles  of  general  interest,  exclusive  of  news¬ 
letters,  may  be  arranged. 

The  president  of  a  Section  is  a  member  of  the  AIS  Board  of  Counselors, 
and  societies  having  Sectional  status  will  be  listed  in  the  AIS  Bulletin. 


Region  9  Plans  Open  Tour  of  Illinois  Gardens 

Members  in  other  AIS  Regions  are  welcome  to  join  Region  9’s  spring  garden 
tour,  May  11  and  12.  The  tour  will  begin  at  Benton,  Illinois,  about  2  p.m., 
Saturday,  the  11th.  That  evening  all  will  gather  at  the  Benton  Country 
Club  for  dinner  at  8.  The  speaker  will  be  AIS  President  Robert  S.  Camey. 
The  tour  will  continue  on  Sunday  to  Marion  and  other  southern  Illinois  points. 

Further  information  of  exact  times  and  the  gardens  to  be  visited  can  be 
obtained  from  John  Brown,  327  East  Park  Street,  Collinsville,  Illinois.  Reser¬ 
vations  for  the  dinner  may  be  made  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Benton, 
Illinois,  but  must  be  made  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  tour. 


Life  Begins — With  Irises! 

“No  man  is  really  happy  or  safe  without  a  hobby,  and  it  makes  precious 
little  difference  what  the  outside  interest  may  be— botany,  beetles,  or  butter¬ 
flies;  roses,  tulips,  or  irises;  fishing  or  mountaineering  or  antiquities— anything 
will  do  so  long  as  he  straddles  a  hobby  and  rides  it  hard.”— Sir  William  Osier 
(From  address  before  Medical  Library  Association,  Belfast,  July  28,  1909). 
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Affiliates  of  the  American  Iris  Society 

Birmingham  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Alfred  H.  Brush,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Cal-Cher-Et  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Perry  H.  Morton,  Gadsden,  Ala. 
North  Alabama  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  John  T.  Schell,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Kern  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Wilma  Simpson,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 
Sydney  B.  Mitchell  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Robert  M.  Brown,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Connecticut  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Fred  W.  Gadd,  Wethersfield  9,  Conn. 
Pollen  Daubers  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Robert  L.  Forster,  Boise,  Idaho 
Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Len  Jugle,  Elmhurst,  Ill. 

Southern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Harley  E.  Briscoe,  White  Hall,  Ill. 
Northeastern  Indiana  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Jeff  Zuercher,  Portland,  Ind. 
Jackson  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Radcliff,  Jr.,  Clinton,  Miss. 

Meridian  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  K.  W.  Wall,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Greater  Kansas  City  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  M.  J.  McHugh,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mineral  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  O.  D.  Niswonger,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Great  Falls  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Herbert  Garske,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Dawson  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Harvey,  Lexington,  Nebr. 
Empire  State  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  William  N.  Fitzgerald,  Rochester  12,  N.  Y. 
Central  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Harry  M.  Hanna,  Burbank,  Ohio 
Northeast  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Steve  Moldovan,  Avon,  Ohio 
Oklahoma  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Ritter,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Tulsa  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wilde,  Catoosa,  Okla. 

Blair  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  Albert  S.  Carney,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Delaware  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  W.  T.  Hirsch,  Havertown,  Pa. 

Memphis  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Nathan  Bauman,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Big  D  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  L.  O.  Jordan,  Dallas,  Texas 
El  Paso  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  J.  C.  Sexton,  El  Paso,  Texas 
Bonneville  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Archibald,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Utah  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Marvin  A.  Wallace,  Murray,  Utah 
Rainbow  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  William  E.  McClure,  Ogden,  Utah. 


The  conditions  under  which  a  state  or  local  iris  society  may  become  an  Affiliate 
of  AIS  are— 

1.  Its  officers  and  directors  must  be  members  of  AIS. 

2.  Participation  in  the  AIS  registration  and  award  systems  is  required. 

3.  Societies  having  less  than  50  percent  of  their  members  belonging  to  AIS,  and 
meeting  the  other  conditions,  will  be  required  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $25.00. 

The  names  of  societies  given  Affiliate  status  will  be  published  in  the  AIS  Bulletin. 

Inquiries  and  applications  for  affiliation  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Hubert  A. 
Fischer,  Meadow  Gardens,  63rd  St.,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 


To  Secretaries  of  Affiliates:  Please  report  promptly  the  names  and 
addresses  of  new  presidents. 
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Mr.  Carney  Mr.  Fischer  Mr.  Nelson 


The  New  AIS  Presidential  Team 

The  triennial  changes  in  the  three  principal  offices  of  the  American  Iris 
Society  occurred  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  Denver, 
October  26-28.  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph,  president  the  past  three  years,  became 
immediate  past  president  and  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  Mr.  Robert 
S.  Carney,  of  Tennessee,  the  first  vice  president.  Second  Vice  President 
Hubert  A.  Fischer,  of  Illinois,  became  the  new  first  vice  president.  Mr. 
J.  Arthur  Nelson,  of  Nebraska,  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  since  1958, 
was  selected  for  the  position  of  second  vice  president. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Carney  is  a  native  of  Ripley,  Tennessee.  He  was  educated 
at  Sewanee  and  Harvard  and  is  now  a  Certified  Public  Accountant.  His  hobby 
is  irises.  There  seems  to  be  a  little  doubt  about  this,  for  Bob  has  admitted: 
“My  partners  claim  that  my  profession  is  irises  and  my  hobby  being  that  of 
C.P.A.,  but  of  course  they  are  prejudiced.”  His  family  consists  of  his  wife, 
Helen;  a  daughter,  Helen  Mayes,  and  a  son,  Robert  Jr. 

Mr.  Carney  moved  to  Memphis  in  1940  and  joined  the  AIS  shortly  there¬ 
after.  He  has  been  hybridizing  since  1942  and  has  originated  two  varieties: 
Luscious  and  Nashoba. 

In  the  period  1956-1958  he  was  Regional  Vice  President  for  Region  7,  then 
composed  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  (the  present  Region  7)  and  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  (now  Region  24).  He  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  1959  and  became  first  vice  president  in  1960.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee,  1958-60,  and  chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee, 
1961-62. 

Mr.  Hubert  A.  Fischer  has  been  active  in  gardening  since  his  youth  in 
Chicago.  His  Meadow  Gardens,  in  Hinsdale,  Illinois,  where  he  and  Mrs. 
Fischer  make  their  home,  covers  twelve  acres  and  is  a  floral  showplace  through¬ 
out  the  growing  season. 

He  joined  the  AIS  in  1925;  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
since  1956,  and  became  second  vice  president  in  1959. 
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Mr.  Fischer  is  a  charter  member  of  the  American  Daffodil  Society  and  the 
American  Hemerocallis  Society.  That  he  is  a  man  willing  to  share  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  burdens  of  organizations  of  which  he  is  a  member,  is  evident 
from  the  following  record:  He  is  immediate  past  president  of  the  American 
Hemerocallis  Society;  past  president  of  the  Men’s  Garden  Club  of  Chicago, 
the  Hinsdale  Men’s  Garden  Club,  and  the  Illinois  Section  of  Men’s  Garden 
Clubs;  and  he  has  served  as  a  director  of  the  American  Daffodil  Society  and 
the  Chicago  Horticultural  Society. 

A  breeder  of  hemerocallis  and  irises,  his  iris  originations  include:  DuPage, 
Evening,  Truth,  and  Star  Sapphire.  The  name  of  the  last  is  a  reflection  of 
his  vocation:  importer  of  and  dealer  in  diamonds  and  other  gems.  Wilbur 
Flory,  writing  in  The  Hemerocallis  Journal ,  quotes  Hubert  as  frankly  ac¬ 
knowledging:  “Business  seriously  interferes  with  my  gardening.” 

Mr.  ].  Arthur  Nelson  has  supplied  this  brief  autobiography:  ”1  am  princi¬ 
pal  of  Omaha  Central  High  School  (a  school  that  twice  in  recent  years  has 
been  selected  as  one  of  the  top  schools  in  America.)  Before  that  I  was  a 
debate  and  oratory  coach,  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  I  was  the  captain 
of  two  college  state  championship  debate  teams.  I  am  a  graduate  of  Midland 
College,  have  my  master’s  degree  from  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  have 
done  graduate  work  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  I  am  a  John  Hays  Fellow 
at  Williams  College. 

“Currently  I  am  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Midland  College,  and  I  have 
been  president  of  the  Nebraska  State  Education  Association. 

“I  have  been  RVP  of  Region  21.  Together  with  Mrs.  Nelson,  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  AIS  booklet,  Color  Classification,  and  we  have  collaborated  with 
others  in  other  publications,  including  Garden  Irises,  Handbook  for  Judges  and 
Exhibitions,  and  What  Every  Iris  Grower  Should  Know. 

“The  more  illustrous  half  of  the  Nelson  team  teaches  flower  arrangement 
and  flowershow  practice  over  a  large  section  of  the  country  (I  hardly  saw 
the  “gal”  for  about  thirty  days  last  fall),  and  holds  a  certificate  of  master 
judge. 

“We  have  five  daughters,  two  grandsons,  and  two  granddaughters,  one  of 
the  grandsons,  six-year-old  Drew  Negus,  being  the  most  enthusiastic  gardener 
of  the  lot.” 

Mr.  Nelson  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  chairman  of 
the  Exhibitions  Committee  since  1958. 


Dr.  Peter  Werckmeister,  a  contributor  to  this  issue,  has  major  articles 
in  two  other  current  iris  publications.  In  the  1962  Year  Book  of  the  British 
Iris  Society,  he  is  represented  by  an  article  entitled,  “Some  Simple  Methods  of 
Obtaining  Rapid  Information  Concerning  the  Sterility  of  Iris  Hybrids.”  The 
Dwarf  Iris  Society’s  Portfolio  (No.  13,  December  1962)  contains  an  article 
by  Dr.  Werckmeister  entitled,  “Breeding  Aspects  of  Chromosomally  Un¬ 
balanced  Eupogon  Hybrids.” 
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Modern  Yellow  Irises 

Harry  B.  Kuesel 

While  reading  in  the  July  Bulletin  the  article  on 
white  irises  by  Judge  Carey  E.  Quinn,  who  taught 
me  most  of  what  I  know  of  daffodils,  I  could  not  help 
but  think  of  another  daffodil  color  that  is  well  represented 
in  irises.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  yellow.  Many  lovely  yel¬ 
low  irises  carry  the  golden  theme  from  the  time  the 
jonquils  and  narcissus  have  faded  till  well  into  summer, 
and  some  of  them  repeat  the  show  for  us  in  the  fall. 

First,  there  is  Path  of  Gold  (Hodson  1941),  a  lovely 
miniature,  8  inches  tall,  in  smooth  clear  yellow  even  to  the 
beard.  This  is  a  very  reliable  dwarf  widely  grown  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  It  received  the  Capame  Award 
from  AIS  in  1957.  Then,  there  is  Fashion  Lady  (Welch  1957),  a  pert  little 
miss  I  would  not  be  without,  just  7  inches  tall  and  covered  with  well-formed, 
medium  yellow  flowers.  Before  this  miniature  dwarf  iris  stops  blooming  a  12- 
inch,  horizontal-flaring  standard  dwarf,  Baria  (Paul  Cook  1951),  begins  to 
show  its  pale  yellow  flowers.  Sometimes  this  variety  sports  four  standards  and 
four  falls  but  still  retains  its  excellent  proportions  which  make  it  so  attractive. 
Next,  a  little  taller,  14  inches  high  and  demanding  attention,  we  have  Brassie 
(Warburton  1958).  This  winner  of  the  Cook-Douglas  Award  in  1962  has 
bold,  brassy  yellow,  tailored  flowers  that  bloom  for  two  weeks  or  more  in  a 
normal  season. 

At  the  peak  of  the  standard  dwarf  bloom  season,  a  nice  flaring  yellow  in 
lemon  tones,  Lemon  Flare  (Tell  1959),  makes  its  debut.  Closing  out  the 
dwarf  season  is  a  bright,  golden  yellow  iris  with  closed  standards  and  broad, 
ruffled,  flaring  falls,  aptly  named  Golden  Fair  (Warburton  1960). 

Then  three  intermediate  irises  take  over.  Early  Cheer  (Randolph  1961)  is 
a  16-inch,  slightly  ruffled,  bright  golden  yellow  and  blooms  for  a  considerable 
period.  A  little  taller  and  lighter,  and  with  a  hint  of  green  in  its  makeup, 
is  Lime  Ripples  (A.  Brown  1960).  It  has  fine  form  and  substance,  too.  A 
little  deeper  and  more  tailored  yellow  making  its  appearance  at  the  same  time 
is  Spring  Prelude  (Jonas  1957). 

By  now  I’m  impatient  for  the  tall  bearded  irises  to  begin  their  annual  show 
and  Zantha  (Fay  1947)  winner  of  the  President’s  Cup  in  1947  and  an  AM 
in  1952,  never  fails  to  herald  the  arrival  of  the  big  ones.  Many  yellows  surpass 
it  in  form  and  substance,  but  its  clear  yellow  beacon  at  the  beginning  of  this 
season  is  sure  to  beckon.  Another  early  yellow  that  has  done  well  for  me  is 
Foxfire  (E.  Fox  1953).  This  tall,  well-branched  variety  has  a  bright  metallic 
sheen.  It  was  awarded  the  Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Cup  and  an  AM  in  1957. 
Blooming  with  the  tall  bearded  irises  but  out  front  because  they  are  only 

Mr.  Kuesel  ( manager  of  growth  and  organization  planning  for  the  Johns- 
Manville  Corporation)  is  chairman  of  the  Three  Islands  Area  ( Manhattan , 
Staten,  and  Long  islands)  of  the  Empire  State  Iris  Society,  and  exhibitions 
chairman  of  the  Median  Iris  Society.  A  resident  of  Long  Island,  his  address 
is,  19  Mary  Lane,  Greenvale,  N.Y. 
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24  inches  tall  are  two  fine  border  irises:  Yellow  Dresden  (Albright  1956), 
a  light  yellow,  ruffled  and  lacy,  and  winner  of  the  Knowlton  Award  in  1960. 
Tulare  (Hamblen  1960),  an  intense  golden  yellow  with  a  reddish  apricot 
beard,  awarded  an  HM  in  1962. 

During  the  main  tall  bearded  bloom  season  there  are  a  great  many  yellows 
that  are  worthy  of  note.  Those  that  have  a  particular  appeal  to  me  are  noted 
below  with  brief  comment  on  their  distinctive  features. 

Bellerive  (C.  Benson  1949).  A  reliable,  long-blooming  light  yellow  variety. 
It  won  the  HM  award  in  1950  and  the  Cook  Memorial  Cup  in  1952. 

Bravado  (D.  Hall  1959).  This  is  one  of  my  favorites.  It  is  a  brassy  yellow 
with  a  metallic  base,  good  stalk  and  fine  form.  It  also  has  a  lovely  lacy  edge 
that  adds  to  its  charm.  It  received  the  HM  in  1959. 

Bright  Forecast  (Hamblen  1960).  A  blazing  golden  yellow  with  a  tanger¬ 
ine-orange  beard.  This  is  nicely  ruffled  and  has  a  touch  of  lace  to  add  to  its 
charm.  HM  in  1960. 

Buttercup  Bower  (Tompkins  1961).  This  is  a  creamy  lemon  yellow  with 
many  large  flowers  on  a  good  stalk.  HM  in  1962. 

Cool  Comfort  (Tompkins  1958).  I  first  saw  this  at  Presby  Memorial 
Gardens  on  a  hot  day  and  I  could  taste  a  cool  lemonade  on  the  patio  back 
home.  It’s  a  citron-yellow  self  with  a  hint  of  lime  in  a  pale  white  blaze  in 
the  center  of  the  falls.  HM  in  1961. 

Curls  of  Gold  (Schortman  1960).  This  is  perhaps  the  most  ruffled  canary 
yellow  to  date,  due  to  its  Snow  Flurry  heritage  no  doubt;  has  good  branch¬ 
ing,  clear  color,  and  many  buds.  HM  in  1961. 

Full  Dress  (O.  Brown  1960).  An  aureolin-yellow  self,  with  large,  domed 
standards,  semiflaring  falls,  and  a  heavy  border  of  lace.  HM  in  1960. 

Full  Reward  (Kleinsorge  1955).  A  large,  very  broad  petaled,  tailored, 
deep  yellow  self.  HM  in  1956. 

Golden  Anniversary  (Walker  1958).  A  fine,  light  canary  yellow  with  a 
white  blaze  on  falls  edged  in  color  of  standards.  I  can  still  see  this  one 
standing  out  against  the  split-rail  fence  at  Dr.  Knocke’s  lovely  garden  in 
Readington,  New  Jersey,  in  1961. 

Golden  Garland  (D.  Hall  1957).  Always  a  standout  here  on  Long  Island. 
A  bright  medium  yellow  with  a  prominent  white  center  in  the  falls.  Good 
form  and  fine  substance,  and  that  pleasing  lacy  edge,  too. 

Goldenaire  (Brizendine  1961).  A  replica  of  Millionaire  in  deep  gold. 
The  falls  flare  out  horizontally  and  its  substance  is  good. 

Golden  Hawk  (K.  Smith  1951).  This  velvety  textured  gold  self  is  still  one 
of  the  best  tailored  varieties;  it  has  good  plant  habits,  clean  foliage.  HM  in 
1952. 

Golden  Masterpiece  (Eva  Smith  1958).  From  two  Dykes  Medal  winners 
(Truly  Yours  and  Mary  Randall)  comes  this  creamy  yellow  with  an  ivory- 
white  blaze  below  the  beard.  This  one  has  size,  broad  ruffled  petals,  a  superb 
stalk,  and  fine  substance,  too.  AM  in  1962. 

Golden  Swallow  (Glenn  Rogers  1956).  When  those  hot  days  come  un¬ 
expectedly  and  some  other  irises  begin  to  wilt,  this  hot-weather  lover  is  a 
standout  in  ruffled,  deep  golden  yellow.  No  wonder  it  was  well  liked  at  the 
1962  AIS  convention. 


Golden  Wings  (Henry  Sass  1960).  A  fine  deep  yellow  with  heavy  sub¬ 
stance  whose  unusual  fragrance  makes  it  distinct.  HM  in  1961. 

Golden  Years  (D.  Hall  1961).  Brilliant,  very  large  flowers  of  perfect  form, 
golden  standards,  wide  white  falls  edged  in  a  heavy  gold  border  full  of  lace. 
One  of  Dave’s  best.  HM  in  1962. 

Gold  Piece  (Schreiner  1959).  For  those  who  like  the  conical  standards 
set  off  by  flaring  falls,  and  a  leathery  texture,  this  is  it.  HM  in  1959. 

Morning  Sunlight  (Randolph  1955).  A  very  reliable,  bright  golden  yellow 
that  has  lots  of  bloom  from  midseason  on. 

Ola  Kala  (J.  Sass  1943).  Reliability  is  the  key  to  this  fine,  flaring, 
medium-sized  pure  yellow  self.  The  Dykes  Medal  in  1948. 

Phoebus  Apollo  (C.  G.  White  1954).  A  clear,  waxy  yellow  with  lots  of 
ruffles  and  onco  blood  that  may  account  for  its  fine  substance.  HM  in  1955. 

Rainbow  Gold  (Plough  1960).  A  well-branched,  lace-edged,  deep  butter 
yellow  self  with  a  tangerine-orange  beard.  A  knockout  here  in  1962.  AM  in 
1962. 

Rare  Gold  (Schirmer  1958).  I  first  saw  this  brassy  yellow  self  in  Bill 
Child’s  convention  garden  in  1958  up  Syracuse  way.  I’ve  seen  it  in  several 
other  places  since  and  it  never  fails  to  please.  HM  in  1958. 

Sun  Valley  (K.  Smith  1957).  A  visit  to  the  Smiths’  lovely  garden  on 
Staten  Island  at  bloomtime  is  brightened  by  huge  chimps  of  this  sunny  yellow 
self,  tall  and  stately. 

Sunnydale  (Schreiner  1959).  My  South  African  friend,  George  Mace,  first 
told  me  about  the  wonders  of  this  flower.  Good  form  and  substance,  very 
pale  and  crisp.  When  I  found  it  a  year  later  I  wasn’t  disappointed.  HM  in 
1961. 

Techny  Chimes  (Brother  Charles  1955).  A  tangerine-bearded  yellow  with 
unusually  fine  clarity  of  color.  Very  smooth  and  lots  of  well-formed  flowers. 
AM  in  1957. 

Truly  Yours  (Fay  1949).  This  famous  Dykes  Medal  winner  (1953)  in 
white  and  yellow  is  now  surpassed  by  others  in  this  combination,  but  it  still 
is  a  winner  in  those  late  iris  shows  and  adds  life  to  the  late  bloom  season.  As 
Peter  Fass  says:  “When  Truly  Yours  starts  to  bloom  you  are  at  peak!” 

Waxing  Moon  (Fay  1957).  This  is  a  very  fine,  clear  lemon  yellow  with 
a  lacy  edge.  Well  named,  and  good  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  AM  in 
1960. 

Wedding  Ring  (Fass  1959).  A  frequent  winner  in  the  yellow-bicolor  class 
at  local  iris  shows.  A  light  buttercup  yellow  with  a  large  white  center  in  the 
falls  but  which  has  a  yellow  reverse  side  that  keeps  the  white  hidden  till  it’s 
fully  open.  HM  in  1959. 

After  the  peak  tall  bearded  bloom  is  past  and  there  are  only  a  few  big  ones 
blooming  here  and  there,  two  more  yellows  will  attract  attention.  I  do  not 
put  these  in  the  same  class  as  the  ones  listed  above,  but  like  having  them  to 
extend  the  bloom  season.  Penn  Charter  (H.  Hall  1948)  is  a  very  late 
bloomer  in  brassy  yellow,  and  its  companion,  June  Sunlight  (McCormick 
1953),  a  velvety  cadmium  yellow  self  is  a  nice  one  to  have  around. 

By  now,  the  Spurias  are  out  in  force.  Sunny  Day  (H.  P.  Sass  1936), 
winner  of  the  Nies  Award  in  1957,  is  a  good,  reliable  variety.  And  Butter 
Brickel,  a  Louisiana  yellow  bitone  that  brightens  the  low  moist  areas  is  vying 
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for  attention.  When  summer  comes,  the  wild  yellow  iris,  pseudacorous,  is  at 
peak  growing  beside  a  garden  pool  or  on  an  island  in  the  middle. 

You  may  now  think  that  we  have  pretty  thoroughly  covered  the  yellow 
subject,  but  don’t  be  fooled.  Unnoticed  in  spring  when  others  are  at  peak,  but 
now  approaching  their  real  glory  are  three  fine  rebloomers:  Fall  Primrose 
(G.  P.  Brown  1956),  a  primrose  yellow  that  starts  here  to  repeat  bloom  in 
September;  Double  Date  (Rundlett  1957),  a  perfect  name  for  a  light  yellow 
with  lots  of  flowers,  and  Guiding  Star  (Tompkins  1951),  in  deeper  yellow 
tones  in  October  till  frost,  are  also  worth  growing  and  blooming. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  reminded  that  someone  once  said,  “All  that  glitters  is 
not  gold,”  but  an  iris  garden  without  some  gold  in  it  is  surely  missing  a 
pleasing  ray  of  sunshine. 


JOHN  C.  WISTER  AWARD 

At  the  Region  3  meeting  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  July  21,  1962,  it 
was  decided  to  give  an  award  to  an  unintroduced  seedling  grown  in  our  newly 
established  test  garden,  receiving  the  most  votes  by  our  judges  and  worthy  of 
an  HC,  to  be  held  for  one  year.  This  award  will  be  known  as  “The  John  C. 
Wister  Award,”  in  honor  of  Dr.  Wister,  one  of  the  founders  and  first  presi¬ 
dent,  of  the  American  Iris  Society  and  a  member  of  Region  3. 

In  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Dr.  Wister  he  said:  “I  feel  embarrassed 
and  also,  of  course,  very  much  pleased  and  flattered  that  you  wish  to  give  a 
Seedling  Award  with  my  name  on  it.  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  did  a  good 
deal  for  the  Iris  Society  in  those  early  days  and  I  am  very  proud  of  what  I 
did  in  getting  the  Society  on  its  way,  but  circumstances,  alas,  for  twenty  years 
or  more,  have  prevented  my  giving  the  Society  the  time  I  did  give  it  in  the 
20’s  and  30’s.” 

Dr.  Wister  is  director  of  the  Arthur  Hoyt  Scott  Horticultural  Foundation, 
at  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  and  of  the  Tyler  Arboretum  at  Lima, 
Pa.  He  very  generously  offered  plots  at  both  of  these  gardens  for  our  test 
garden.  However,  he  feels  that  the  present  setup  of  having  the  seedlings 
grown  in  private  gardens  will  be  better  at  this  time  and  will  be  safer  from 
theft,  and  also  be  better  seen  by  most  of  the  judges  in  the  Philadelphia  Area. 

Although  Dr.  Wister  is  not  as  actively  engaged  in  growing  irises  today  as  he 
would  like  to  be,  he  is  keenly  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  A 
horticulturist  of  note,  he  has  done  much  for  the  advancement  of  flowering 
trees  such  as  magnolias,  cherries,  apples,  and  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  lilacs, 
azaleas,  and  rhododendrons,  for  our  pleasure.  He  is  an  outstanding  speaker, 
humorous  and  witty.  A  dynamic  leader  when  the  Society  was  formed  in  1920, 
his  leadership  inspired  many  gardeners  throughout  the  country  to  specialize 
in  irises.  Today,  the  American  Iris  Society  has  grown  to  more  than  6,000 
members  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

We  are  very  proud  to  pay  this  small  honor  to  such  a  wonderful  man  as  Dr. 
Wister  and  to  a  member  of  our  own  Region  3. 

Mary  M.  Hamill 

[Reprinted  from  Region  3  Bulletin.  Mrs.  (Eugene  G.)  Hamill  is  Regional 
Vice  President  for  Region  3.] 
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Region  20  Invites  You 
To  Attend 


THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 


Come  Cut  Convention  Capers 
In  Colorful  Colorado 

MAY  29 -JUNE  1 

CONVENTION  HEADQUARTERS 
COSMOPOLITAN  HOTEL 

18th  AND  BROADWAY  DENVER  2,  COLORADO 


PROGRAM:  See  next  page. 

REGISTRATION:  Registration  fee  is  $40.  However,  a  reduced  rate  of  $35 
is  offered  those  who  help  facilitate  planning  by  registering  before  May  1. 
The  fee  includes  three  luncheons,  a  social  hour,  the  banquet,  and  transpor¬ 
tation  to  the  gardens.  Registration  accepted  for  the  complete  program  only 
and  is  limited  to  a  maximum  of  600. 

HOTEL  RESERVATIONS:  Write  directly  to  the  hotel  for  room  reservations. 
Mention  the  American  Iris  Society  Convention,  as  blocks  of  rooms  have 
been  reserved  for  our  members.  Rates  at  the  Cosmopolitan  are:  Singles 
from  $8.50;  Doubles  from  $12.00  and  Twins  from  $14.00.  Listings  of  other 
hotels  and  motels  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Denver  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau,  225  West  Colfax,  Denver  2,  Colo. 

Send  your  registration  to : 

Everett  L.  Cline,  991  S.  Columbine  St.,  Denver  9,  Colo. 

Give  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  registering. 

Enclose  cheek  (payable  to  American  Iris  Society,  Region  20)  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  fees  at  the  rate  of  $40.00  per  person  ($35.00  if  received  before  May  1). 
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Program 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  29 

Registration,  7  a.m.  until  noon.  (Registration  desk  will  be  open  Tuesday 
afternoon  and  evening  for  early  arrivals.) 

Afternoon  tours  to 
Cranmer  Park 

Herman,  Durrance,  and  Denver  Botanic  Gardens 
Social  Hour 

THURSDAY,  MAY  30 

Loomis  and  Brown  gardens  in  Colorado  Springs 
Chuck-wagon  lunch  in  Garden  of  Gods 
Air  Force  Academy 

Gordon,  Hargreaves,  Weber,  and  Wedow  gardens 
Judging  school— open  to  all 

FRIDAY,  MAY  31 

Long’s  garden  in  Boulder 

Luncheon  at  University  of  Colorado  Memorial  Building 
Red  Rocks  Amphitheater 

Alphar,  White  and  other  west  Denver  gardens 
Slide  show 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  1 

Baker’s  Acre 

Denver  Botanic  Gardens 

Rainbow  Iris  Gardens,  Museum  of  Natural  History 
Lunch  at  Denver  City  Park 

(Sectional  meetings  to  be  announced  later) 

YOUR  POCKETBOOK 
YOUR  CONVENTION  COMMITTEE 

by  Registering  before  May  1st. 

See  instructions  at  bottom  of  preceding  page. 


Flower  Show 
Banquet 


HELP 


(Note:  Except  for  a  reminder  in  the  April  Bulletin,  there  will  be  no  other 
notice  of  this  meeting.) 
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Northwest  Impressions 

Joseph  Gatty 

The  iris  enthusiasts  who  have  journeyed  through  the 
milk-and-honey  land  of  irisdom  known  as  Oregon 
and  Washington  cannot  help  but  return  home  vividly 
impressed  by  the  following:  (1)  that  the  iris  hybridizers 
of  the  Northwest  have,  by  the  merit  of  their  past 
products,  solidly  established  themselves  as  leaders  to 
emulate  in  this  particular  field  of  endeavor  and,  in 
accomplishing  that  bit  of  doing,  have  looked  to  the 
future  through  the  establishment  of  breeding  lines  that 
are  today  producing,  and  will  continue  to  produce,  tall 
bearded  varieties  destined  to  become  the  award  and 
symposium  favorites  of  tomorrow;  (2)  that  one  viewing 
of  the  fabulous  iris  factories  of  the  Northwest  immediately  indicates  that  in 
this  age  of  very  rapid  iris  progress  no  hybridizer  should  fully  rely  upon  yester¬ 
day’s  standard  for  comparison— today’s  available  and  awarded  tall  bearded— 
when  considering  a  seedling  for  introduction,  for  in  today’s  iris  jargon  avail¬ 
ability  can  also  be  defined  as  outmoded.  The  more  realistic  standard  for 
comparison  is  one  that  has  always  been  with  us— those  seedlings  which 
hybridizers  have  under  number  and  which  are  considered  by  their  originator 
as  improvements  over  the  highly  awarded  now  in  commerce.  And  many  of 
these  standards  for  comparison  were  in  evidence  as  I  viewed  the  iris  gardens 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  last  spring. 

As  I  traveled  from  Portland,  Oregon,  to  Wenatchee,  Washington,  I  could 
not  help  but  wonder  as  I  left  seedling  plot  after  seedling  plot,  “Where  will 
the  iris  growers  of  this  vast  country  of  ours  place  the  many  fine  Whole 
Cloth  seedlings?”  That  this  delightful  tall  bearded  achievement  of  Mr.  Paul 
Cook  is  a  remarkable  parent  iris  need  not  be  said;  one  has  only  to  utilize 
its  pollen  with  a  white  or  a  blue  to  become  aware  that  this  variety,  be  it 
used  as  pod  or  pollen  parent,  is  a  constant  producer  of  very  fine  seedlings.  But, 
alas,  it  must  also  be  said  that  while  the  majority  of  this  parent’s  seedlings  are 
good  garden  material  many  are  nothing  more  than  color  variations  of  the 
original  and,  as  with  all  seedlings  of  any  parental  combination,  only  the  few 
distinctive  in  themselves  will  warrant  registration  and  introduction.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  the  Pacific  Northwest  hybridizers  agree  with  this  statement,  as  I  am 
certain  they  also  agree  that  the  important  bicolors  yet  to  be  obtained  from 
this  parent  and  the  other  Cook  derivatives  of  Progenitor  will  stem  from  the 
yet  unfinished— for  the  moment  disturbing  in  color,  in  need  of  having  their 
faces  washed  a  bit— seedlings  derived  from  other  than  the  combination  of 
Whole  Cloth  X  blue  and/or  white.  What  these  unfinished  products  of 
Whole  Cloth  X  pink,  red,  plicata,  etc.,  will  bring  forth  in  time  is  anyone’s 

Mr.  Gatty,  who  is  the  immediate  past  RVP  for  Region  19,  finds  the  avoca¬ 
tion  of  gardening  as  interesting  as  his  vocation  of  export  manager  for  a  textile 
firm.  He  breeds  irises  and  his  tall  bearded  variety,  Friendship,  was  awarded 
the  Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Cup  in  1961.  His  home  is  in  Fair  Lawn,  New 
Jersey. 
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guess;  what  they  now  lack  does  not  hide  the  potential  that  is  there. 

It  is  perhaps  unwise  to  single  out  three  varieties  for  special  comment,  and  in 
so  doing  the  reader  must  understand  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  garden  value 
should  be  subtracted  from  the  other  varieties  not  so  treated.  Yet,  single  out 
three  I  must,  being  fully  aware  that  these  three  irises  represent  that  special 
joy  every  iris  voyageur  seeks  each  season.  We  constantly  hope  to  find  that 
new  iris  that  will  talk  to  us,  make  us  a  bit  hesitant  to  leave  its  presence, 
demand  that  we  return  to  it  for  another  look— purchase  it.  Fanciers,  deny  it! 
And  for  me  the  following  three  possessed  that  “little  something  extra,”  that 
rare  quality  that  is  so  much  a  part  of  all  our  great  irises. 

Java  Dove,  originated  by  Gordon  Plough,  and  two  years  away  from  in¬ 
troduction,  appeared  to  be  the  pink  amoena  for  which  many  of  us  have 
been  waiting.  It  brings,  as  did  this  originator’s  Lilac  Festival,  new  honors 
to  Eden  Road  Iris  Garden,  but  more  important  it  brings  to  a  very  limited  color 
class  a  finished  look  that  has  been  lacking  to  date  in  pink  amoenas.  Java 
Dove  embodies  the  color  clarity,  form,  and  personality  found  in  all  the  self 
colors  today,  and  its  rare  color  combination  coupled  with  its  wade-flaring  form 
will  not  permit  anyone  to  mistake  it  for  another.  My  only  regret  is  that  the 
name  “Heart  Throb”  originally  selected  for  it  was  not  permitted.  Certainly, 
it  was  a  more  fitting  one  than  Java  Dove. 

The  second  of  my  trio  has  already  received  its  share  of  praise  in  the  reviews 
of  the  Kansas  City  meeting;  yet,  Tea  Apron,  that  very  choice  selection  from 
El  Dorado  Iris  Gardens,  not  only  pleased  the  conventioneers  but  also  the  many 
who  viewed  it  on  display  in  Wenatchee,  Washington,  and  those  who  were 
privileged  to  catch  its  performance  in  New  Jersey.  In  a  day  and  age  when 
many  blue-and-white  plicatas  are  striving  for  top  place,  it  is  good  to  come 
upon  one  that  is  quality  throughout,  distinctive  to  boot.  This  variety’s  intense 
hyacinth-blue  plicata  haft  plus  its  equally  intense  hyacinth-blue  style-arms 
contrasted  against  a  snow-white  flower  of  broad  and  full  form  dictate  that  you 
view  it  closely— and  once  you  do  you  know  that  here  is  something  more  than 
color  and  form;  here  without  a  doubt  is  personality  of  a  lasting  nature. 

The  third  of  my  trio  is  an  iris  that  has  now  been  in  commerce  for  some 
time  and  that  has  received  the  Knowlton  Award  for  its  eminence  among 
border  irises.  I  speak  of  Frenchi,  that  pagan  bit  of  color  introduced  by 
Bennett  Jones  not  too  many  years  ago.  But  color  is  not  the  only  quality  that 
recommends  Frenchi  to  the  garden  and  hybridizing  public— color  itself  is 
never  enough— here  without  a  doubt  is  the  border  iris  that  consistently,  in  all 
areas,  remains  within  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  border  class:  height 
twenty-eight  inches,  complete  balance  of  proportion  between  size  of  flower 
and  height  of  stalk.  In  short,  Frenchi  is  a  perfectly  proportioned  border 
iris,  and  because  of  this  is  today  the  standard  by  which  all  borders  must  be 
judged.  That  its  blatant  combination  of  colors  may  not  be  pleasing  to  all  is 
understood;  that  the  border  class  must  be  enriched  by  others  with  its  balance 
of  size  in  flower,  stem  height,  and  plant,  must  also  be  understood  by  both 
the  introducers  of  this  type  of  iris  and  by  the  judges  who  vote  them. 

Since  the  iris  season  in  the  Portland-Salem-Silverton  area  promised  to  be  a 
late  one,  viewing  the  gardens  in  these  locations  was  put  in  the  abeyance  until 
our  return  from  Region  13’s  Regional  meeting;  at  Wenatchee,  Washington. 
And  so  many  miles  later,  miles  that  take  one  through  country  of  incomparable 
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beauty,  and  miles  that  only  conversation  with  a  friend  can  lessen,  we  found 
ourselves  in  Walla  Walla,  the  home  of  Tom  and  Opal  Brown  and  of  Hazel  E. 
Schmelzer. 

Tom  and  Opal  Brown.  The  names  for  many  will  recall  the  irises  Poet’s 
Dream,  Tantallon,  Firenze,  Altar  Light.  But,  if  you  will,  conjure  up 
visions  of  irises  grown  in  a  wondrous  way,  of  vast  fields  of  named  varieties 
grown  to  perfection,  perhaps  greater  perfection  than  the  originator  of  an 
iris  ever  felt  it  was  capable  of,  of  seedlings  that  would  be  introduced  immedi¬ 
ately  by  others  but  which  here  in  this  farm  garden  remain  simply  under 
number  until  certainty— and  that  next  generation— indicate  they  are  ready  for 
distribution.  That  Tom  and  Opal  play  no  favorites  as  to  color  is  evident  by 
their  past  introductions;  that  they  have  widely  used  the  pinks  is  evident 
by  the  many  variations  and  colors  bearing  the  hallmark  of  this  genetic 
breeding:  the  tangerine-to-red  beard.  That  they  have  been  influenced  by  Mr. 
Cook  is  equally  evident  when  one  praises  the  width  and  ruffling  that  is  the 
heritage  of  their  grand  Gypsy  Lullaby,  perhaps  the  first  finished  color  break 
out  of  Melodrama. 

Prior  to  meeting  Tom  and  Opal  I  had  heard  nothing  but  good  reports  of 
their  white  seedling  out  of  Poet’s  Dream  X  Eleanor’s  Pride.  I  was  not 
disappointed.  Winter  Olympics,  as  this  seedling  is  now  called,  and  ready  for 
introduction  in  ’63,  is  a  white-white  that  lacks  nothing  in  perfection  of  form, 
substance  or  branching.  A  good  fifty-foot  row  of  this  variety  displayed  re¬ 
markable  nonvariation  in  number  of  branches  per  stalk,  buds,  and  plant 
vigor.  However,  it  is  the  flower  of  Winter  Olympics  that  remains  with  one 
long  after  viewing  it— that  large  but  graceful  white  flower  that  has  lost  none 
of  the  grace  that  too  often  disappears  with  size;  its  ruffled  elegance  coupled 
with  substance  that  indicates  it  was  bred  to  withstand  the  elements.  I  was 
equally  impressed  by  Raspberry  Whirl,  a  completely  feminine  iris  in  its 
dress  of  rose-orchid  widely  swirled  in  just  the  right  manner.  Tall,  and  wide 
of  petal,  it  is  feminine  nevertheless. 

Etched  vividly  in  my  mind  as  this  is  being  written  is  a  Whole  Cloth 
seedling  of  which,  I’m  sure,  Mr.  Cook  would  approve.  This  first-year  seedling 
represented  one  of  the  few  advances  over  its  parent  seen  in  the  ’62  season, 
and  decked  out  in  its  ALLEGiANCE-blue  hued  ruffled  and  flaring  falls  and 
Whole  CLOTH-blue  standards  it  looked  mighty  good.  Equally  fine  was  seed¬ 
ling  #2-17D8,  a  white  with  vivid  yellow  hafts  highlighted  by  an  intense  red- 
red  beard,  and  seedling  #2-9D12,  perhaps  a  new  favorite  of  Opal’s,  a  moon¬ 
faced  plicata  with  its  fall  center  of  white  and  its  rounded,  ruffle-edged, 
scalloped  falls  of  reddish  brown,  a  child  of  their  previous  plicata  introduction, 
Cedarcrest. 

Precious  Cargo  (’58  Syracuse),  Captain  Gallant  (’60  Portland),  and 
Honey  Hue  (’61  New  Jersey)  are  all  irises  that  made  their  marks  as  guests  at 
the  named  convention  sites,  and  all  are  originations  of  Hazel  E.  Schmelzer. 
All  are  equally  handsome  in  their  home  garden.  The  cold  spring  prevented 
my  seeing  all  of  this  hybridizer’s  originations  but  very  fine  were  her  ’63  in¬ 
troductions  Regna  and  Angel  Lyric,  two  finished  pinks  of  different  per¬ 
sonalities  and  different  shades— both  representing  improvements  in  this  color. 
I  was  to  see  the  next  day  at  Wenatchee  the  very  bright  and  good  bit  of 
garden  color  that  is  Hazel’s  Eliza  K.,  and  the  subtle  blend  out  of  pinks,  Belle 
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Prairie,  a  variety  that  will  please  all  who  insist  on  wide,  flaring  form. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  can  picture  the  loveliness  of  Gordon  Plough’s  Eden 
Road  Iris  Garden  from  just  his  catalog.  Situated  as  it  is  above  the  Columbia 
River,  the  garden  has  for  its  backdrop  the  everchanging  color  of  the  Cascades 
—and  one  would  need  no  irises  to  be  perfectly  content  in  these  surroundings. 
Since  Wenatchee  was  the  site  of  the  Region  13  meeting,  Gordon  had  gathered 
together  for  display  all  of  the  latest  introductions  as  well  as  numbered  guests, 
and  even  Old  Man  Weather  could  not  deter  the  visitors  from  entering  in 
their  notebooks  the  names  of  from  five  to  ten  new  varieties  as  ‘‘must  haves.  ’ 
Among  these  must  haves  was  surely  Gordon’s  ’62  introduction,  Lemon  Bowl, 
an  iris  that  is  even  better  looking  than  in  its  catalog  picture  and  which  by  its 
better  than  usual  semiflaring  form  is  an  addition  to  a  rather  limited  color 
class.  His  Kachina  Doll  is  what  many  of  us  know  in  glads  as  a  smoky- 
orchid  overlaid  with  gray— and  it  and  Ohl’s  Nude  With  Orange  will  please 
many  a  fancier  who  did  not  realize  they  could  like  their  iris  colors  a  bit  muted. 

Lush  and  dominating  would  be  the  only  description  needed  for  Eva  Smith’s 
Plicadilly— this  sumptuous  wine  and  white,  more  fancy  than  plicata,  that 
insists  on  throwing  up  tall  stalks  so  well  branched  and  rebranched  that  one 
is  amazed  that  anything  so  huge  can  be  so  prolific.  Here,  too,  were  the 
apricots  and  near  oranges— Gala  Gown  (Corey),  Apricot  Lustre  (Suiter), 
Cotlet  (Noyd)— three  sufficiently  different  to  warrant  a  place  in  any  garden, 
Apricot  Lustre  particularly  smooth  in  finish  and  bright  of  color.  Blues  by 
many  hybridizers  were  here:  Sparkling  Waters  of  the  Schreiners,  very  blue, 
full  of  form,  wide;  Bounding  Main  of  Catherine  and  Kenneth  Smith— another 
that  is  in  the  big  blue  group,  of  the  usual  good  quality  that  comes  from  these 
hybridizers;  Salem,  again  from  the  Schreiners,  which  should  adorn  all  gardens 
for  it  does  have  the  quality  of  goodness  about  it  in  color,  form,  and  generosity 
of  bloom. 

There  are  moments  when  viewing  an  iris  when  we  must  stop  and  consider 
whether  we  are  selecting  garden  plants  or  beauties  that  will  only  respond  to 
vast  attention.  The  difficult  thing  is  that  one  viewing  does  not  give  us  the 
answer— it  merely  promises  what  can  be.  Fortunately,  the  good  things  remain 
with  us  not  because  of  publicity— this  sells  irises— but  because  iris  growers 
are  keen  enough  to  hold  onto,  to  retain,  those  garden  workhorses  which  can 
be  depended  upon  season  after  season;  irises  such  as  Salem,  Dawn  Rose  and 
Merry  Lynn  which  ask  little  and  give  a  great  deal.  We  need  the  new  to 
add  interest,  to  eventually  supersede  our  dependable  varieties— and  after 
viewing  the  seedling  beds  of  Gordon  Plough  I’m  sure  many  of  these  new  and 
dependable  will  come  from  Wenatchee.  Until  now  I  have  neglected  comments 
on  the  black  or  near  black  irises.  Black  Swan,  by  Orville  Fay,  was  good 
wherever  seen,  as  was  Edenite  west  and  east.  Showing  much  promise  was 
Dark  Fury  of  Luihn’s,  a  co-introduction  of  Tell’s  in  1962.  Dark  Fury  is  not 
of  the  blackness  we  know  in  Black  Swan  but  it  is  a  blue-black  of  good  size 
coupled  with  good,  wide,  flaring  form  and  substance.  Perhaps  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  blacks  is  yet  to  be  introduced— one  such  may  be  Plough’s 
seedling  60-32-24,  out  of  Edenite  X  Allegiance,  an  intense  red-black  taking 
the  form  of  Allegiance. 

It  was  time  to  return  to  Portland  and  the  journey  back  took  Ben  and  me  to 
the  garden  of  Jack  Linse.  It  is  here  in  Yakima  where  one  should  judge  the 
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introductions  of  this  unique  hybridizer;  it  is  only  here  where  one  can  see 
Trophy  on  huge  established  clumps  each  decorated  by  hundreds  of  stalks  and 
flowers,  and  where  Darleen  Waters  is  a  more  magnificent  thing  than  it 
ever  is  in  the  East.  The  fault  is  undoubtedly  ours;  we  should  permit  them  to 
establish  themselves  well  and  to  grow  on  without  disturbance.  Surely,  view¬ 
ing  them  in  this  garden  tempts  one  to  try  again,  for  not  only  do  these  origina¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Linse  have  great  individual  beauty  but  great  fragrance  as  well. 

Illness  while  at  Portland  prevented  my  viewing  the  Cooley  and  Schreiner 
gardens.  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  newer  Schreiner  reds,  for  Tillamook,  in 
this  color,  has  been  an  exciting  iris  in  New  Jersey  for  the  past  three  years— 
intense  of  color  and  productive  of  stalk.  Their  newest  Royal  Rores  is  a 
deeper  red.  than  Tillamook,  not  quite  as  bright,  but  it  is  a  personality  in 
itself  due  to  its  richness  of  color,  even  though  somber.  Exciting  as  ever,  and 
remembered  well  from  the  Portland  meeting,  were  the  Schreiner  entries  in  the 
median  field.  Distinctive  is  their  Cutie,  she  of  white  falls  with  radiations  of 
blue,  and  seedling  R 1240 A,  a  companion  to  Cutie  done  in  light  blue 
radiating  deeper  blue.  Any  hybridizer  would  be  content  with  just  these  two; 
they’re  that  something  different  in  color  pattern  and  season  we  look  for. 

Good  health  did  permit  me  to  view  the  gardens  of  Chet  Thompkins,  the 
DeForests,  Ron  Reattie,  and  George  Shoop.  Chet’s  ’63  introductions  will  be 
of  interest  to  many.  Of  late,  his  interest  has  turned  from  reds  to  apricots 
and  plicatas  and  he  has  a  number  of  both  ready  for  introduction.  His  Ribbon 
Round  is  a  tall  white-ground  plicata  edged  neatly  in  blue,  and  here  we  find 
the  blue  style-arm  that  made  Tea  Apron  so  impressive  an  iris.  Both,  I  believe, 
stem  from  similar  blood  lines.  High  Above  continues  to  be  the  blue  iris  out 
of  the  DeForest  seedling  beds,  but  making  its  bid  for  attention  will  be  a  new 
light  yellow,  a  full  rounded  flower,  that  is  very  nice.  Ron  Beattie’s  introduc¬ 
tions  of  recent  years  have  all  been  marked  with  quality.  His  Perique  adds 
greatly  to  the  dark -blend  group,  and  why  it  isn’t  seen  more  has  been  of 
concern  to  me,  for  it  is  something  we  here  in  the  East  need  in  our  gardens 
and  in  our  hybridizing.  His  Patriarch  is  a  newer  blend,  a  combination  of 
brown  and  oxblood  red,  that  again  brings  to  this  color  class  a  quality  it  has 
needed:  richness  of  color  coupled  with  smoothness.  Perhaps  his  finest  is  his 
red  Favrile— not  huge  but  true  in  color.  Apple  Blossom  Time  is  a  delicate 
pink  of  good  substance,  most  appealing.  However,  it  is  to  George  Shoop  we 
turn  for  color;  his  seedling  beds,  as  in  ’60,  were  indeed  a  blending  of  all  colors 
usually  associated  with  Reinelt’s  tuberous  begonias.  Spanish  Affair,  Bright 
World,  and  the  very  popular  One  Desire  are  but  beginnings  from  Mr.  Shoop. 
Coming  soon  from  this  garden  will  be  an  intense  orange,  and  from  the  looks 
of  the  numbered  seedlings  there  will  eventually  also  be  introductions  in  pinks, 
apricots,  and  oranges— as  well  as  blendings  of  these— that  will  all  carry  great 
haft  and  petal  widths  and  intense  beards.  One  fine  tangerine-bearded  white 
already  seems  destined  for  introduction— and  well  it  should. 

It  was  with  regret  that  I  left  the  Bennett  Jones  house  and  garden,  a  garden 
that  has  already  given  us  Frenchi  and  Angel  Eyes,  two  irises  that  need  no 
comment— that  are  known  everywhere— a  garden  that  in  time  will  give  us  other 
fine  things  in  dwarfs,  medians,  and  tails,  and  especially  fine  borders,  of  which 
Pagoda  is  a  forerunner.  I  say  this  for  in  wandering  through  Ben’s  hillside 
garden  one  cold  morning  I  came  upon  a  tall  bearded  seedling  that  impressed 
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me  by  its  color  as  no  other  iris  has;  here  was  a  delicate  violet  with  an  equally 
delicate  tangerine  beard.  And  I  thought,  “How  nicely  different.” 

The  iris  game  is  one  of  fun— but  of  even  greater  enjoyment  is  the  pleasure 
it  can  give  in  so  many  different  ways  because  we  keep  trying. 

Yes,  the  hybridizers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  leading  the  way;  they  have 
much  to  be  proud  of,  and  we  have  shared  in  their  success  in  our  gardens. 
Perhaps  they  will  not  mind  if  we  try  to  catch  up— and  we’ll  try.  That,  too, 
is  the  iris  game. 

Northeast  Median  Group  Organizes 

Bee  Warburton 

Here  and  there  all  over  the  Northeast,  one  and  another  irisarian  woke  on 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  November  10th,  to  a  lashing  downpour, 
hesitated,  delayed  a  bit  in  hopes  of  better  driving,  then  set  off  bravely  none¬ 
theless  for  the  meeting  of  the  Northeast  Median  group  in  New  Paltz,  New 
York. 

As  in  1961,  the  Van  de  Waters  were  our  hosts;  this  time  we  assembled  in 
the  beautiful  Fireside  room  of  the  Reformed  Church  on  Huguenot  Street  in 
the  old  part  of  the  town  famous  for  being  the  first  settlement  of  French 
Huguenots  in  America. 

The  Median  Iris  Society’s  national  President,  John  Goett,  presided  over  the 
business  meeting  that  started  off  the  afternoon.  Last  spring’s  show  and 
meeting  had  demonstrated  the  need  for  organization;  we  had  simply  out¬ 
grown  our  members’  living  rooms  and  cellars.  Jack  had  prepared  some  simple 
bylaws  as  a  starting  point,  and  a  lively  discussion  of  these  followed  their  read¬ 
ing.  In  the  midst  of  this  discussion,  our  bylaws  chairman,  William  Peck,  Jr., 
came  in  and  the  meeting  was  promptly  turned  over  to  him,  with  Dr.  William 
McGarvey  as  secretary  pro  tern. 

As  the  bylaws  were  finally  passed,  the  name  chosen  for  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  is  Northwest  Median  Iris  Society.  It  is  to  consist  of  all  MIS  members 
(who  must  also  be  AIS  members)  residing  in  Regions  1,  2,  3,  16  and  19. 
In  case  you  wonder  why  the  inclusion  of  Region  16,  which  is  Canada,  those 
intrepid  souls,  Alberta  and  Bruce  Richardson  and  Albert  Ellis,  are  regular 
attendants  at  our  meetings.  This  time  they  were  sorely  missed.  Region  1  is 
New  England;  it  was  represented  by  Jo  Anne  Tufts  and  myself,  and  MIS 
President,  Jack  Goett.  MIS  Treasurer  Joseph  Gatty  and  his  mother,  Jean 
and  Paul  Hofmeister,  and  Harriet  Segessemann  came  from  New  Jersey,  Region 
19;  from  Region  3,  Pennsylvania,  Charlotte  Gantz.  From  New  York,  Region 
2,  besides  our  hosts  the  Van  de  Waters,  came  the  Randolphs,  the  McGarveys, 
the  Jennings,  the  Matzkes,  the  Herralds;  Doc  Conroe,  Ruth  Blenis,  Herman 
Story;  Dr.  Katherine  Henig,  Molly  Price,  and  new  member  Carol  Shute;  and 
from  Long  Island,  Peg  Edwards,  Bill  Peck  and  Harry  Kuesel,  who  was 
chairman  for  organizing  the  meeting. 

Bee  (Mrs.  F.  W.)  Warburton  ( Westboro ,  Massachusetts)  is  a  median  iris 
enthusiast  and  hybridizer,  and  a  past  president  of  the  Median  Iris  Society. 
In  1962,  one  of  her  standard  dwarf  bearded  originations,  Brassie,  was 
awarded  the  Cook-Douglas  Award,  equivalent  to  the  Award  of  Merit. 
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Attention :  Hybridizers  and  Garden  Judges 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  hybridizers  sending  out  guest  seed¬ 
lings  under  number,  to  funish  the  person  guesting  the  seedlings, 
with  the  names,  if  registered. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  garden  judges  to  include  the  regis¬ 
tered  name,  if  any,  as  well  as  the  seedling  number,  on  your  ballots, 
when  voting  an  HC  to  a  seedling. 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  Buxton, 
Chairman,  Awards  Committee 


The  officers  elected  for  the  group  were:  President,  Harry  B.  Kuesel;  vice 
president,  Kathryn  Chambers;  secretary,  Doris  Matzke;  and  treasurer,  Joseph 
Gatty.  Mission  accomplished,  the  meeting  was  turned  over  to  Harry  and 
Doris.  Further  discussion  solved  the  question  of  the  1963  spring  show  and 
meeting,  to  be  held  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  the  Tufts,  Don  and  JoAnne, 
were  appointed  co-chairmen  of  this  affair. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  dinner  at  the  Driftwood  Lounge  of  the 
Lipani  Motel.  The  subject  for  the  evening’s  program  was  the  use  of  species 
in  hybridizing,  both  for  medians  and  for  TBs,  with  Jack  Goett’s  slides  and 
commentary  as  the  kickoff.  Further  slides  with  comments  were  shown  by 
others,  including  Harry  Kuesel,  Bee  Warburton,  and  Fitz  Randolph. 

Some  of  the  points  emphasized  were  that  there  are  patterns  inherent  in 
the  species  which  may  yet  be  transferred  to  the  tall  bearded  and  other  irises. 
Prime  illustration  of  this  point  is  the  classic  production  of  Progenitor  from 
Iris  reichenbachii,  resulting  in  such  beautiful  irises  as  Whole  Cloth,  which 
is  so  impressive  on  the  cover  of  AIS  Bulletin  167.  A  series  of  slides  re¬ 
minded  us  that  the  “lilliputs”  are  actually  first-generation  species  hybrids,  and 
that  in  further  generations  they  are  certain  to  give  us  new  types  in  both  the 
standard  dwarf  and  the  intermediate  classes. 

At  9:30,  as  we  had  been  warned,  the  music  started  (and  incidentally,  the 
Twist  is  rudimentary  compared  to  its  predecessor,  the  Charleston!).  As  the 
evening  was  so  young,  most  of  us  adjourned  to  the  Vandees’  home,  where 
we  finished  viewing  the  slides  various  members  had  brought.  Among  them 
were  JoAnne  Tufts’  pictures  of  the  Bronx  show  of  spring  1962,  and  Elston 
Herrald’s  beautiful  TB  slides.  These  occasioned  some  reminders  to  our 
funsters  that  they  should  be  respectful  about  our  basic  breeding  materials,  or 
potential  parents.  Perhaps  we  don’t  need  to  be  reminded  that  most  of  our 
medians  don’t  have  quite  as  finished  flowers,  as  yet! 

Sunday  morning,  many  of  us  lingered  over  breakfast  reluctant  to  part,  and 
finishing  the  individual  conferences  that  are  the  happiest  rewards  of  assembly. 
A  delightful  meeting,  and  it  is  good  to  have  the  trials  of  organization  behind 
us  so  that  future  get-togethers  can  be  more  easily  arranged. 


1963  Membership  Campaign 

The  plans  for  our  1963  Membership  Campaign  are  very  much  the  same  as 
last  year,  modified  only  to  be  more  effective  in  producing  a  net  gain.  As 
usual,  tlie  campaign  begins  October  1,  1962,  and  closes  September  30,  1963. 
A  25%  increase  will  be  our  Regional  goals. 

THE  PLAN 

For  every  six  new  members  secured,  the  participant  will  be  awarded  one 
single  annual  membership  extension. 

For  every  seven  new  members  secured,  the  participant  will  be  awarded  one 
family  membership  extension. 

Participants  will  be  credited  for  the  various  types  of  membership  in  accord¬ 


ance  with  the  following  schedule: 

Type  Membership  Will  Count  As— 

Single  annual  .  1  new  member 

Family  annual  .  2  new  members 

Single  triennial  .  3  new  members 

Family  triennial  .  5  new  members 

Sustaining  .  5  new  members 

Research  . 10  new  members 

Life  membership  . 25  new  members 

Change  from  single  annual  to  family  .  1  new  member 

Change  from  single  triennial  to  family  .  2  new  members 


RULES 

1.  Each  new  membership  must  be  sent  to  the  Regional  Vice  President  or  the 
Regional  Membership  Chairman  within  one  week  after  it  is  secured. 

2.  Each  new  membership  must  be  reported  on  a  separate  slip  (post-card 
size)  showing  name,  address,  type  of  membership,  and  date,  together  with 
name  and  complete  address  of  participant  securing  new  member. 

3.  New  memberships  are  to  be  credited  only  to  participant  securing  them. 

4.  Renewal  of  membership  after  lapse  of  one  year  will  count  as  a  new 
member. 

5.  New  memberships  received  by  our  Secretary  in  the  St.  Louis  office  after 
September  30,  1963,  will  not  be  counted. 

AWARDS  FOR  REGIONS 

Keeping  members  is  still  our  greatest  problem.  Cash  awards  are  offered 
the  Regions.  It  is  hoped  these  will  serve  as  a  stimulant  to  greater  effort  as  well 
as  supply  funds  for  those  Regions  that  find  this  helpful. 

To  the  Region  with  the  lowest  percentage  of  dropouts,  an  award  of  $75.00. 
To  the  Region  with  the  second  lowest  percentage  of  dropouts,  an  award  of 
$50.00. 

To  the  Region  with  the  third  lowest  percentage  of  dropouts,  an  award  of 
$25.00. 
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Claude  C.  O’Brien, 

Chairman,  Membership  Committee 


The  New  Members  of  the  Board 


Mrs.  Buxton 


Dr.  Lenz 


Two  new  members  of  the  AIS  Board  of  Directors,  who  were  nominated  at 
the  Board  meeting  in  Kansas  City  last  May  (July  1962  Bulletin,  pages  93-94) 
participated  in  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Denver  October  26-28.  They  are 
Mrs.  William  H.  Buxton,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri  (Region  18),  and  Dr.  Lee  W. 
Lenz,  of  Claremont,  California  (Region  15).  Brief  biographical  sketches  of 
Mrs.  Buxton  and  Dr.  Lenz  follow: 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  (Ada)  Buxton  became  interested  in  irises  over  thirty 
years  ago,  when  she  purchased  for  $2.50  a  dozen  varieties,  among  them: 
Queen  Caterina,  Quaker  Lady,  Lord  of  June,  Princess  Beatrice,  and 
Seminole— "The  first  so-called  ‘red.’  ”  She  annually  visited  the  gardens  of 
Hans  Sass  and  Mrs.  Whiting,  following  the  progress  of  their  breeding  pro¬ 
grams,  and  is  grateful  to  Mrs.  Whiting  for  telling  her  about  the  AIS  and 
suggesting  she  join  the  Society.  One-third  of  Mrs.  Buxton’s  three-acre  garden 
is  planted  to  irises  and  features  a  specimen  garden  of  approximately  500 
varieties.  She  served  three  years  as  regional  vice  president.  In  addition  to 
local  iris  meetings,  she  attends  the  AIS  annual  meetings  and  has  missed  only 
one  during  the  past  15  years. 

Her  address:  817  South  Sappington  Road,  St.  Louis  26,  Missouri. 

Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz  is  a  native  of  Bozeman,  Montana.  He  received  a  B.S. 
degree  from  Montana  State  College;  M.S.,  from  Louisiana  State  University, 
and  Ph.D.,  from  Washington  University.  As  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  Fellow, 
he  spent  two  years  in  a  study  of  the  races  of  maize  in  Mexico.  In  1948,  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botanic  Garden  (of  the  Native 
Plants  of  California)  in  the  capacity  of  cytologist  and  cytogeneticist;  in  1960, 
he  became  Director  of  the  Garden. 

His  research  interests  embrace:  the  genus  Iris ,  taxonomy,  cytology;  the 
Orchidaceae,  cytology,  cytogenetics  and  breeding;  embryo  culture;  breeding  of 
ornamental  plants.  In  1952,  he  became  chairman  of  the  AIS  Species  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  upon  the  merger  of  this  committee  with  the  Scientific  Committee  in 
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1956,  he  became  chairman  of  the  latter  committee.  He  has  visited  the  major 
botanical  gardens  of  Europe,  including  Russia.  The  growing  of  irises  has  been 
a  hobby  since  he  was  a  boy;  more  recently  he  became  interested  in  orchids, 
as  well  as  in  exotic  birds. 


Iris-Breeding  Hints  from  Orville  Fay 

[Editor’s  Note.  These  hints  are  included  in  a  report  prepared 
by  Mrs.  MayBelle  Wright,  Bloomington,  Minnesota,  of  a  talk  by 
the  noted  iris  hybridizer,  Mr.  Orville  Fay,  of  Northbrook,  Illinois, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Twin  Cities  Iris  Society  on  February  22,  1962, 
and  published  in  the  Society’s  monthly  News  &  Views  for  April 
1962.  The  attributions  to  Mr.  Fay  are  not  verbatim,  though  he 
approved  Mrs.  Wright’s  summary  of  his  comments  before  publica¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Wright  is  program  committee  chairman  for  the  Twin 
Cities  Iris  Society.] 

Pollen  should  be  picked  the  day  before  using,  if  possible. 

Fluffy  pollen  means  the  pollen  grains  have  burst  and  are  no  longer  viable. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  anything  to  protect  your  crosses  from  contamina¬ 
tion.  Only  twice  in  thirty  years  has  a  bee  spoiled  a  cross  for  him.  In  each 
case  the  seedlings  were  such  that  they  couldn’t  have  come  from  the  planned 
cross.  On  the  basis  of  this  he  feels  the  odds  are  not  great  enough  to  worry 
about.  Only  a  bumblebee  can  pollinate  a  modern  iris  because  the  style-arm 
is  so  far  above  the  fall  that  pollen  on  the  back  of  any  lesser  insect  wouldn’t 
rub  off  on  the  stigmatic  lip.  He  said  we  shouldn’t  even  remove  the  anthers 
because  even  this  might  damage  the  flowers. 

You  should  study  the  pedigree  of  each  parent  for  at  least  five  generations 
back  before  making  a  cross.  Then  you  know  what  genes  you  have  to  work 
with. 

No  one  should  hope  to  introduce  an  iris  until  he  has  served  a  ten-year 
apprenticeship  in  hybridizing.  (Please  don’t  let  this  discourage  you  if  you 
are  just  starting.  You  can  have  a  lot  of  fun  anyway  and  remember,  accidents 
do  happen!) 

Dry  your  seeds  in  mesh  bags  after  removing  from  the  pod.  Mold  is 
injurious  to  them  if  it  penetrates  the  outer  coating. 

You  should  get  90%  germination  if  you  plant  your  seeds  in  September  (soak 
first  if  you  like)  and  keep  the  seed  bed  wet  until  the  ground  freezes.  It  takes 
this  much  soaking  plus  freezing  up  wet  to  break  dormancy.  If  a  few  come 
up  in  the  fall,  the  straw  you  use  to  cover  them  (to  protect  against  frost 
heaving)  will  keep  them  alive.  It  seems  that  they  can  stand  more  cold  than 
mature  plants. 

Almost  all  of  your  seedlings  will  bloom  the  year  after  germination  if  they 
are  transplanted  while  very  tiny  (about  1  inch  tall).  At  this  time  the  little 
plant  has  only  one  temporary  root.  Dig  carefully,  so  as  not  to  break  the 
embryo  cord  connecting  the  small  plant  and  the  seed.  There  is  still  much 
stored  food  in  the  seed  which  the  small  plant  can  use.  Later  when  the 
permanent  roots  develop,  transplanting  can  set  the  plant  back  three  weeks  or 
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more.  If  they  do  not  bloom  the  first  year,  Mr.  Fay  pulls  them  out.  He  has 
never  found  anything  worth  keeping  in  seedlings  held  over. 

Seedlings  should  be  transplanted  into  rows  18  inches  apart  with  the  plants 
9  inches  apart  in  the  row.  If  they  are  closer  than  this  the  plants  may  be 
damaged. 

Use  natural  fertilizers.  Chemical  fertilizers  are  injurious  because  they  give 
the  plants  too  much  push  all  at  once. 

Get  a  notebook  and  keep  a  record  of  all  the  seedlings  you  number.  Having 
the  parentage  is  especially  valuable. 

If  you  have  an  interesting  seedling,  take  an  extreme  close-up  photograph  of 
it,  then  when  shown  on  the  screen,  3  or  4  feet  in  diameter,  you  see  many 
things  about  it  you  could  not  see  in  the  garden. 

An  RVP’s  First  Year 

Earl  T.  Browder 

Our  immediate  past  RVP,  Mr.  Claude  C.  O’Brien,  organized  Region  4 
thoroughly  during  his  term  of  office  by  setting  up  Areas  that  completely 
covered  the  entire  Region.  Each  Area  was  in  charge  of  an  Area  Chairman 
and  was  itself  well  organized.  A  quarterly  Regional  publication,  News  Cast , 
had  been  started. 

Unfortunately,  I  learned  soon  after  my  appointment  that  Area  Chairman 
went  out  of  office  along  with  the  RVP.  This  was,  I  felt,  a  major  blow.  It 
proved  to  be  no  such  thing,  for  the  Areas  had  been  so  well  organized  it  was 
a  simple  matter  to  find  dedicated  irisarians  to  assume  office.  An  editor  for 
News  Cast,  membership  chairman,  treasurer— these  and  other  offices  were 
filled  as  easily. 

The  Regional  officers  and  Area  chairmen  met  in  Roanoke,  Virginia,  January 
20,  1962,  to  “get  acqauainted,  decide  our  objectives  and  formulate  policy.” 
Despite  the  fact  that  we  had  our  worst  snowstorm  of  the  winter,  each  Area 
was  represented,  some  of  the  officers  “slipping  and  slithering”  over  nearly 
300  miles  of  snow  and  ice. 

The  entire  day  was  spent  discussing,  debating,  considering,  deciding.  Differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  we  had  in  plenty.  Yet  each  issue  was  decided  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  concerned.  Policies  were  established  for  our  guidance.  Some 
of  them  are— 

A.  Each  Area  was  organized  by  our  former  RVP  to  bring  more  of  the  benefits 
of  the  American  Iris  Society  to  our  members  on  a  local  basis.  Therefore, 
each  Area  is  a  part  of  the  AIS  and  is  not  a  separate  society. 

To  cement  this  “togetherness”  each  Area  shall  henceforth  be  known  as  a 
“Chapter  of  Region  4.”  (Example:  The  Southern  West  Virginia  Chapter 
of  Region  4,  AIS.) 

B.  On  and  after  this  date  future  members  of  the  local  Chapters  must  first 
be  members  of  the  American  Iris  Society.  Chapter  members  were  urged 
to  invite  non-AIS  irisarians  to  Chapter  meetings  as  their  personal  guests. 

C.  The  Region  shall  have  no  dues  structure.  Every  AIS  member  automatically 
is  a  member  of  the  Region  and  the  Chapter  in  which  he  resides. 

D.  The  various  Chapters  in  the  Region  will  each  hold  an  annual  auction  and 
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plant  sale.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  net  proceeds  will  be  sent  to  the 
Regional  treasurer  for  Regional  expenses.  (Just  one  Chapter  sent  the 
Regional  treasurer  nearly  $800  from  its  1962  auction.) 

It  was  hoped  that  all  Chapters  would  be  able  to  support  themselves  with 
the  25  percent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  their  sales  and  that  future  Chapter 
dues  could  be  waived. 

E.  News  Cast  will  be  free  to  Regional  members. 

F.  We  will  conduct  a  Regional  Judges  Training  Course. 

You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  decision  that 
“hereafter  Chapter  members  must  first  be  AIS  members.”  Briefly,  they  are— 

The  Areas  (now  Chapters)  were  organized  for  the  benefit  of  our  members. 
We  had  no  authority  to  admit  non-AIS  members  and  have  them  voting  on 
AIS  matters.  To  admit  non-AIS  members  on  a  local  basis  would  be  but  to 
cheapen  the  American  Iris  Society.  In  addition  to  these  reasons  there  was  the 
simple  fact  we  were  being  enemies  instead  of  friends  to  those  non-AIS 
irisarians  we  invited  to  membership  on  a  local  basis. 

They  would  be  living  a  parasitic  existence,  as  they  would  exist  on  the 
efforts  of  our  AIS  members.  This  could  not  make  them  happy.  They  would 
be  with  the  local  Chapter  but  not  of  it,  as  they  could  never  vote  on  AIS 
matters.  This  would  not  be  healthy.  They  would  not  receive  the  AIS 
Bulletin  or  our  Regional  News  Cast.  They  could  not  attend  National  or 
Regional  activities  or  participate  in  their  Robins. 

Besides,  none  of  us  knew  anyone  who  had  been  a  non-AIS  member  of  a 
local  group  who  had  later  become  an  AIS  member.  In  fact,  they  usually 
dropped  out  of  the  local  group. 

It  is  now  the  latter  part  of  September  1962.  The  Region  has  been  very 
active.  Each  Chapter  had  a  spring  meeting.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  process 
of  having  fall  meetings.  Winter  meetings  are  being  scheduled.  The  Regional 
meeting  was  the  largest  of  our  Regional  meetings  thus  far. 

Our  judges  training  course  was  taken  by  111  of  our  members.  Seventy- two 
of  them  completed  Part  One;  forty-five  completed  Part  Two.  Certainly  our 
people  have  learned  much  more  about  irises.  You  will  perhaps  hear  more 
about  this  course.  Mr.  O’Brien  and  John  Wilson  did  an  outstanding  job  with 
it. 

News  Cast,  under  the  able  editorship  of  Dick  Meagher,  has  been  very 
well  received.  It  is  issued  quarterly,  is  printed,  has  a  few  pictures,  contains 
52  pages.  Thus  far  we  have  not  accepted  advertising. 

To  my  surprise,  we  have  but  few  problems.  It  seems  that  irisarians  are 
always  irisarians  and  are  able  to  sit  down  and  discuss  the  matter  at  hand 
objectively. 

By  far  the  greatest  thorn  in  our  side  is  the  dropouts.  We  are  very  hopeful 
that  a  careful  selection  of  new  members,  a  warm  welcome,  and  a  closer 
fellowship  will  overcome  even  this.  Should  any  members  of  Region  4  ever 
again  secure  a  new  member  by  giving  him  irises,  we  are  hoping  that- well, 
they  never  do  it  again.  Two  things  would  save  all  RVPs  from  loss  of  sleep: 
renew  your  membership  promptly  and  don’t  ever  be  a  dropout. 

October  s  bright  blue  weather  is  just  around  the  comer.  There  are  still  fall 
meetings  to  attend.  So  far  I  have  travelled  nearly  5,000  miles  this  year  in  the 
interest  of  the  iris,  and  have  enjoyed  each  trip  thoroughly. 
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Knowledge  and  Imagination  in  Breeding 

(Recalling  statements  of  A.  J.  Bliss  at  the  International  Iris  Conference 

in  Paris ,  1922) 

Peter  Werckmeister 

In  the  discussions  of  breeders  working  for  breaks 
—new  colors,  new  styles,  or  new  shapes,  any¬ 
how  for  something  new— the  objection  has  arisen 
that  their  reflections  are  mere  speculations.  But 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that  breeding  efforts  are 
always  speculative.  We  can  guess  future  progress, 
but  are  unable  to  know  anything  for  certain  until 
we  see  positive  results  with  our  own  eyes.  Many 
of  such  speculations  are  based  on  visions  of  the 
imagination,  but  there  are  a  few  of  them  which 
are  substantiated  by  knowledge.  Before  the 
coveted  aim  is  realized,  we  cannot  say  whether 
it  was  merely  a  dream  or  whether  it  might  exist 
in  reality.  It  may  encourage  breeding  to  take  in 
retrospect  a  look  on  some  dreams  of  the  past, 
some  which  have  been  realized,  and  some  which 
have  not. 

During  the  First  International  Iris  Conference,  in  Paris,  in  1922,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Bliss,  the  famous  British  breeder,  gave  a  lecture  entitled,  “Some  Results  in 
Hybridization  of  Bearded  Iris,”  in  which  he  reported  on  some  achievements 
attained  in  his  time,  but  equally  on  a  great  many  speculations.  Some  of  these 
were  based  on  knowledge  available  at  that  time.  It  is  astonishing  to  compare 
his  reflections  with  the  breeding  situation  of  our  own  day.  Some  of  Bliss’s 
thoughts  in  1922—40  years  ago!— which  show  the  visionary  power  of  his 
imagination  are  worthy  of  being  cited  literally. 

“The  particular  aims  in  which  I  was  chiefly  interested,  were  to  obtain  a 
crimson  iris  and  a  plicata  with  a  golden-yellow  ground,  and  such  varieties  were 
entirely  unrepresented  in  bearded  iris  at  that  time.  .  .  .  The  work  done  will 
perhaps  not  be  entirely  wasted  and  may  help  to  pave  the  way,  if  the  experi¬ 
ence  gained  is  shared  with  those  who  may  take  up  the  quest,  and  some 
account  of  my  attempts  may  be  of  interest  and  save  others  from  much  barren 
labor.  The  advances  towards  a  crimson  iris  are  very  slight  and  seem  to  show 
that,  if  it  is  possible,  the  right  direction  to  work  has  not  yet  been  found.  It 
may  be  that  it  is  unattainable,  though  I  do  not  think  so.  .  .  .  Perhaps  after  all, 
the  crimson  iris  when  it  comes,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  some  day,  will  come 
unexpectedly  as  a  result  of  a  rare  breaking  of  some  linkage  of  factors  that  at 
present  defies  direct  efforts,  and  it  will  be  a  mutation .” 

Dr.  W erckmeister  is  professor  of  botany  at  the  Botanical  Institute,  Geisen- 
heim  am  Rhein,  Germany.  Many  members  will  recall  his  article,  “ Iris  Colors 
and  Pigments in  July  1960  issue. 

Photograph  is  from  group  photograph  of  the  judges  at  the  International 
Iris  Competition,  Florence,  Italy,  in  1959.  (Foto  Locchi,  Firenze.) 
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The  reflections  on  a  crimson  iris  are  based  on  the  investigations  of  Will- 
staetter  and  on  the  book.  The  Anthocyanin  Pigments  of  Flowers ,  by  Miss 
Wheldale:  “Variation  in  flower  color  largely  depends  on  the  presence  of  other 
substances,  acids,  alkalies,  salts,  etc.,  in  the  cell  sap.”  The  blue  type  of 
Centaurea,  for  instance,  contains  the  alkaline  (potassium)  salt  of  the  pigment 
of  the  purple  variety.  To  put  it  more  fully:  In  Centaurea  flowers  there  are 
three  modifications  of  one  anthocyanin  pigment,  a  purple  pigment,  cyanin, 
which  is  itself  free  acid;  a  blue  pigment,  which  is  the  potassium  salt  of  the 
purple  .  .  .  .;  and  a  red  pigment,  which  is  the  oxonium  salt  of  the  purple 
with  some  organic  acid.” 

We  know  at  present  that  the  dependence  of  color  on  the  modifications  of 
anthocyanins  is  not  as  simple  as  cited  here.  Willstaetter’s  opinion  was  disputed 
by  Bayer,  who  claimed  that  the  blue  Centaurea  pigment  was  an  aluminium- 
iron-chelate  of  cyanin.  The  same  question  was  studied  by  Havashi  and  his 
collaborators,  who  isolated  and  crystallized  an  alkaline  (potassium)  salt  from 
blue  Centaurea  flowers  and  so  confirmed  Willstaetter’s  statements.  One 
property  of  the  blue  pigment,  however,  which  is  known  beyond  doubt,  is  its 
colloid  molecular  structure  which  renders  it  unable  it  diffuse  through 
dialyzing  membranes,  while  the  purple  pigment  indeed  shows  diffusion 
through  such  membranes,  which  goes  to  show  that  it  consists  of  much  smaller 
molecules.  If  one  author  found  iron  and  aluminium  in  his  preparation  and 
the  other  a  potassium  salt,  we  clearly  see  the  difficulties  of  such  investigations: 
it  is  impossible  to  study  the  true  and  pure  cell  sap  seen  through  the  micro¬ 
scope  in  the  vacuoles  of  the  living  cell.  Whether  the  preparations  are  made 
with  pressed  or  with  extracted  liquid,  they  are  always  derived  from  crushed 
dead  cells,  and  all  dead  matter  from  living  cells  is  composed  of  collapsed 
colloids  with  absorption  properties.  It  is  unknown  how  the  chemical  properties 
are  altered  and  which  compounds  of  the  cell  sap  are  absorbed.  As,  at  any 
rate,  cell  sap  is  a  colloid  solution,  we  can  say  that  a  blue  effect  is  surely  due 
to  more  colloid  in  the  cell  sap. 

In  the  test  tubes,  many  effects  on  the  color  of  anthocyanin  can  be  easily 
demonstrated:  1)  The  acidity-alkalinity  effect;  2)  the  chelate  effect  with 
aluminium  salts,  most  effective  with  the  delphinidin  glycosides  of  iris;  3)  the 
copigment  effect  with  extracts  of  blue,  purple,  and  white  iris  varieties;  and  4) 
the  dilution  effect,  bluing  a  fresh  anthocyanin  solution  by  dilution  which  is 
equally  visible  if  a  thin  and  a  thick  layer  of  anthocyanin  solution  is  observed 
through  a  bottle  with  a  thin  neck.  The  thin  layer  is  brighter  and  bluer  than 
a  thick  one.  This  latter  demonstration  furnishes  some  proof  for  a  color  effect 
in  iris,  most  bitones  showing  brighter  standards  which  are  somewhat  bluer 
than  the  darker  falls.  Sometimes  this  effect  is  not  clearly  visible  in  bitones,  but 
not  a  single  variety  has  been  found  in  which  the  brighter  standards  are  more 
red  than  the  darker  falls.  All  these  experiments  show  the  mode  of  variation 
of  anthocyanin  colors,  but  none  of  them  teaches  us  what  really  happens  in  the 
cell  sap  of  the  living  cell. 

But  Bliss  tells  us:  Some  day,  I  am  sure,  a  crimson  iris  will  come  and  it  will 
be  a  mutation.  We  can,  indeed,  confirm  this  and  we  can  add  further  in¬ 
formation  today,  although  merely  speculative  so  far:  All  scarlet  flowers  contain 
pelargonidin  glycosides  with  a  few  exceptions.  And  cyanidin  has  been  found 
to  give  rose-red  flowers.  Iris  are  known  for  delphinidin  glycosides,  and  the 
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color  range  of  these  towards  red  is  shown  by  Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum  and 
by  purple  strains  of  Primula  obconica.  If  a  mutation  of  an  iris  should  be 
found  to  contain  cyanidin  or  pelargonidin  glycosides,  this  would  lead  us  much 
nearer  towards  red.  If  we  are  lucky,  there  might  be  some  probability  for  this. 
Both  these  anthocyanidins  have  simpler  molecules  as  compared  with  delphini- 
din,  and  the  way  of  mutation  in  all  other  garden  flowers  always  led  to  the 
simpler  molecule  and  towards  red.  We  can  hope  that  this  will  also  happen 
with  iris,  but  it  is  impossible  to  know  before  we  actually  see  it. 

Today,  so-called  reds  are  brownish  reds,  and  the  way  of  breeding  which 
Bliss  followed  in  his  experiments  was  as  follows: 

‘T.  The  intercrossing  of  pallida  where  they  were  undoubtedly  pure  pallida, 
.  .  .  gave  no  advance  whatever  towards  red.  .  .  . 

“2.  With  the  idea  that  possibly  a  crimson  could  be  obtained  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  yellow  of  variegata  with  the  violet  of  pallida,  crosses  were  made  of 
the  above  mixed  pallida  with  red  squalens  and  red  neglectas  (using  chiefly 
Jacquesiana  and  Cordelia)  and  also  with  the  yellow  self  Mrs.  Neubronner. 
To  sum  up  the  results,  the  direct  combination  of  pallida  violet  and  variegata 
yellow  showed  in  no  proportions  the  tendency  to  produce  red.  My  conclusion 
is  that  the  mixture  of  these  two  pigments  alone  could  never  give  a  crimson. 

“3.  Crossing  plicata  with  all  other  types.  One  of  the  earliest  results  ob¬ 
served  in  crosses  of  plicata  with  almost  any  other  type  was  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  red-toned  seedlings  appeared.  The  explanation  that  first  oc¬ 
curred  to  me— that  the  plicata  type  might  be  due  to  two  complementary 
factors,  one  of  which  by  itself  had  a  reddening  effect— seems  no  longer 
tenable  in  view  of  later  results.  ...  It  can  hardly  be  a  coincidence  that  all 
my  reddest  toned  seedlings  have  plicata  to  some  degree  in  their  ancestry, 
and  all  that  have  been  tested  have  proved  to  be  heterozygous  for  the  plicata 
factor.  .  .  .” 

Bliss  discusses  the  fact  that  there  is  a  cell-sap  pigment  and  a  plastid  pig¬ 
ment,  both  of  which  are  yellow,  and  he  continues:  “The  yellow-ground  plicata 
is  also  not  yet  obtained,  but  it  is  a  much  nearer  attainment  than  the  crimson 
iris.  .  .  .  Now,  Citronella  and  Miss  Sturtevant’s  Shekinah,  in  which  full 
primrose-yellow  has  been  obtained  in  the  pallida  type,  make  it  almost  certain 
that  the  full  yellow  ground  can  also  be  obtained  in  the  plicata  type.”  Who 
could  object  to  this  in  1962  when  a  yellow-ground  plicata  has  been  obtained 
long  ago? 

We  may  follow  Bliss  in  his  steps  to  the  other  aims  of  those  times  of  1922 
when  he  states:  “.  .  .  and  in  the  general  aims  of  increasing  substance  and 
broadening  the  segments,  the  results  have  been  beyond  all  expectations.  In 
Dominion,  these  most  desirable  qualities  seem  almost  to  have  attained  the 
limit  of  possibilities.  Dominion  came  from  a  single  seed  from  a  variety  which 
I  had  as  Cordelia  crossed  by  Macrantha— I  am  not  sure  if  it  was  the  true 
Cordelia,  for  I  lost  the  plant  and  the  plant  of  Cordelia  I  now  have  does  not 
seem  quite  like  my  recollection  of  the  original  one,  though  certainly  of  the 
same  type.  I  have  made  the  same  cross  several  times  since  and  the  few 
resulting  seedlings  show  many  similarities  with  Dominion— in  the  strong  blue- 
green  foliage,  and  even,  in  a  far-off  way,  in  the  flowers,  but  none  approach 
Dominion’s  remarkable  size  and  substance  and  breadth  of  falls.  So  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Dominion  is  in  some  way  a  mutation— possibly  a  tetra- 
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ploicl  like  De  Vries’  Oenothera  gigas,  which  is  calculated  to  appear  only  one 
out  of  900,000  seedlings!  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  exceptional  flowers,  show¬ 
ing  a  great  advance  on  their  parents,  have  nearly  always  come  from  crosses 
that  produced  very  few  seeds,  generally  only  one  or  two.  These  may  be 
considered  to  be  difficult  crosses  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  demonstrate  the 
value  of  making  ‘outcrosses,’  that  is,  crosses  of  widely  dissimilar  parents.  .  .  . 
Such  crosses  require  much  patience  and  perseverance,  but  the  rewards  are 
commensurate  with  the  labor.  .  .  .  Dominion  came  from  [a  capsule  with]  one 
seed;  Bruno,  two  seeds,  Gabriel,  two  seeds,  Patrician,  one  seed;  Blue 
Bird,  one  seed;  Phyllis  Bliss,  one  seed.” 

We  may  well  be  full  of  admiration  in  view  of  the  statement  of  Bliss  that 
Dominion  might  be  a  tetraploid,  for  he  expressed  this  opinion  in  1922—40 
years  ago!  All  cvtological  knowledge  in  iris  was  gained  much  later  except 
Strassburger’s  examination  of  Iris  pallida  in  1882.  The  long  line  of  cytological 
investigations  with  the  names  of  Delaunay,  Longley,  Kazao,  Simonet  began 
not  earlier  than  1928!  All  we  can  state  now  is:  Bliss  was  right  in  the  visions 
of  his  imagination.  We  may  add  that  if  Dominion  was  a  tetraploid  this  was 
due  to  an  unreduced  gamete  in  the  cross  between  a  diploid  and  a  tetraploid 
parent.  If  Bliss  repeated  this  cross  with  not  a  single  seedling  approaching 
Dominion  in  its  obvious  qualities,  this  was  because  they  were  probably  tri- 
ploids  from  normal  reduced  gametes.  If  Bliss  emphasizes  “outcrosses”  with  a 
crop  of  very  few  seeds  from  many  pollinations,  it  was  because  these  crosses, 
at  that  time,  were  made  between  diploids  and  tetraploids  which,  in  rare  cases, 
directly  gave  tetraploids  by  a  few  and  rare  unreduced  gametes.  All  who 
attended  the  First  International  Iris  Conference  in  Paris  in  1922  were  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  importance  of  the  large  new  species  introduced  from  Asia 
Minor.  But  nobody  then  clearly  recognized  that  they  had  the  coveted 
tetraploids  already  in  their  hands.  Then,  the  color  range  familiar  to  us  today 
was  not  at  all  fully  complete  in  the  diploids.  Now  all  these  colors  are  found 
in  modern  tetraploids.  And  the  “general  aims  of  increasing  substance  and 
broadening  the  segments,”  are  they  already  at  a  dead  end  of  the  line? 

Who  will  blame  a  breeder  today  if  he  must  state  that  one  of  his  aims  is 
“not  yet  reached?”  Whom  will  serve  all  our  present  knowledge  if  it  is  not 
the  starting  point  for  realizing  the  dreams  we  foster  today? 


ON  STORING  SPURIA  POLLEN 

Anyone  planning  to  do  serious  hybridizing  of  spurias  should  make  some 
arrangements  about  saving  pollen.  Not  only  is  it  a  great  convenience  to  have 
it  dry  and  available  at  a  moment’s  notice  but  it  makes  possible  a  great  many 
more  crosses  and  may  give  the  one  and  only  important  cross.  Of  course  you 
cannot  use  late  pollen  on  early  flowers,  but  the  opposite  chance  may  help  a 
lot. 

I  like  to  make  crosses  both  ways,  if  possible,  as  I  have  found  that  one  may 
give  far  better  seedlings  than  the  other. 

The  old  saying  that  seeing  is  believing  is  very  true  in  my  case  in  this 
matter  of  saving  pollen.  I  had  read  about  it  here  and  there  and  made  some 
halfhearted  attempts,  but  last  spring  on  a  visit  to  Tom  Craig,  at  Escondido, 
California,  I  saw  how  it  was  done. 
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Spuria  Golden  Agate  (Nies)  in  Spuria  Display  Garden  in  Will 
Rogers  Park,  Oklahoma  City.  Clump  was  planted  in  October  1960; 
photograph  made  in  April  1962.  (Photograph  by  Henry  Walter,  hor¬ 
ticulturist,  City  Park  Department. ) 


A  dessicator  seems  to  be  important  and  that  is  accomplished  by  putting  cal¬ 
cium  chloride  crystals  in  a  wide-mouthed  jar  with  a  tight  lid.  I  used  a  thin 
piece  of  cardboard  with  a  few  small  holes  on  top  of  the  crystals. 

The  anthers  should  be  taken  from  the  flower  as  soon  as  it  opens  and  may 
be  partially  dried  in  a  room.  Tom  Craig  uses  small  paper  cups  but  I  had 
quite  a  number  of  small,  flat,  plastic  pill  boxes  with  hinged  tops.  I  put 
the  anthers  in  these  with  a  corresponding  name  and  number,  leave  the  lid 
slightly  open,  and  put  in  the  jar.  The  less  light  the  better,  and  refrigeration 
probably  helps.  The  pollen  usually  falls  off  the  anthers  and  Tom  Craig  just 
rubs  his  little  finger  in  the  pollen  and  makes  the  cross. 

Tom  Craig  mentioned  a  new  method  of  storing  pollen  for  two  years,  but 
this  is  in  the  experimental  stage.  If  it  does  work,  we  can  then  use  this  late 
pollen  on  early  flowers. 

Walter  Ferguson 

Escondido,  California 
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1963  Annual  Meeting  in  Colorado 

Mary  Ann  Heacock 

Region  20  has  completed  plans  for  the  annual  AIS  meeting  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  May  29  to  June  1.  Subcommittees  are  at  work  on  details 
and  by  the  end  of  May  a  memorable  AIS  convention  should  climax  their 
efforts. 

Registration  will  be  from  7  a.m.,  Wednesday,  May  29,  until  noon,  at  the 
convention  headquarters  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  18th  and  Broadway.  The 
registration  desk  will  also  be  open  Tuesday  afternoon  for  the  convenience  of 
those  arriving  early. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  the  first  of  the  garden  tours  will  start  when  we  visit 
Cranmer  Park  in  Denver.  Here,  besides  irises,  you  will  see  an  interesting 
Chinese  sundial  set  in  an  observation  platform,  and  a  mosaic  panorama  of 
mountains  and  interesting  places.  With  the  aid  of  a  peakfinder  you  will  have 
an  excellent  view  of  the  Front  Range.  From  here  we  go  to  visit  the  garden 
of  Dr.  A.  A.  Hermann  and  then  to  Dr.  John  R.  Durrance’s  garden.  After 
viewing  these  two  fine  gardens,  the  group  will  drive  to  the  Denver  Botanic 
Gardens,  where  we  will  find  650  guest  irises  on  parade.  There  are  beds  of 
arils,  dwarfs,  medians,  and  the  test  garden  for  Region  20,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
five  National  Test  Gardens. 

Late  Wednesday  afternoon  will  be  a  social  hour  and  the  directors’  meeting. 
Wednesday  evening  is  open  and  you  are  free  to  contact  friends.  This  will 
give  you  a  chance  to  view  some  of  the  historic  points  of  interest  in  Denver. 
You  may  decide  to  drive  18  miles  to  Golden,  the  territorial  capital  of  Colorado. 
The  famous  School  of  Mines  is  located  here.  Above  Golden  is  Lookout  Moun¬ 
tain,  from  which,  after  dark,  the  lights  of  Denver  may  be  seen  in  all  their 
glory.  This  is  also  the  location  of  Buffalo  Bill’s  grave.  Above  all,  you  must 
not  miss  our  State  Capitol,  the  dome  of  which  is  covered  with  pure  gold  leaf. 

Thursday  morning,  the  buses  will  drive  75  miles  to  Colorado  Springs  where 
you  will  visit  the  gardens  of  Dr.  James  Brown  and  Dr.  Phillip  Loomis. 
A  real  treat  awaits  you  here  as  you  view  these  beautifully  landscaped  iris 
gardens.  At  noon,  a  chuck  wagon  lunch  will  be  served  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods.  This  magnificent  formation  is  within  the  shadow  of  Pikes  Peak.  The 
eroding  forces  of  Nature  have  created  beautiful,  unique,  and  fantastic  scenery 
from  the  outcroppings  of  red  sandstone  rocks  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 
Here  you  will  see  the  juniper  trees,  the  oldest  living  thing  in  the  Garden. 
Some  of  these  trees  are  estimated  to  be  from  700  to  1,200  years  of  age. 
The  white  throated  swift,  a  bird  called  “Sailor  of  the  Air,”  arrives  here  be¬ 
tween  March  17  and  19  and  departs  September  23-24.  If  you  are  lucky  you 
may  spot  them  caring  for  their  young  in  the  high  and  inaccessible  pockets  or 
crevices  of  the  rocks. 

Thursday  afternoon,  we  will  drive  north  out  of  Colorado  Springs  to  the 
Air  Force  Academy.  The  Academy  in  its  entirety  is  an  imposing  sight.  It  is 
new,  it  is  big,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  and  rugged  country.  The 


Mrs.  Heacock,  an  enthusiastic  irisarian  and  judge,  is  editor  of  the  Region  20 
Newsletter. 
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Academy  site  is  a  series  of  mesas  with  an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to  8,000 
feet  and  covers  an  area  of  17,800  acres.  The  academic  area  is  comprised  of 
seven  major  buildings.  The  Cadet  Chapel,  a  magnificent  architectural 
triumph,  is  the  newest  of  these.  You  will  also  see  the  stadium,  which  was 
dedicated  only  last  October  and  will  accommodate  40,000  spectators. 

We  will  return  the  60  miles  to  Denver  and  visit  the  gardens  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Gordon,  Mrs.  Charles  Wedow,  Mrs.  Ted  Weber,  and  Ralph  Har¬ 
greaves.  Thursday  evening  a  judges  school  will  be  held.  This  is  open  to  all. 

Friday,  we  will  again  “mount”  our  buses  and  drive  30  miles  to  Boulder  to 
visit  Everett  Long’s  gardens.  Boulder  is  a  scenic  town  nestled  against  the 
mountains.  A  National  Bureau  of  Standards  laboratory  is  installed  in 
Boulder.  Boulder  is  also  the  home  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  which  has 
students  enrolled  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Friday  noon,  we  will  be  served  lunch  at  the  University  Memorial  Building. 
This  building,  constructed  of  native  sandstone,  is  typical  of  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  architectural  style  that  has  made  the  University  campus  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  country. 

After  lunch  we  will  drive  south  along  the  foothills  to  Red  Rocks  Park. 
These  red  rocks  are  of  the  same  formation  as  those  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods.  The  walls  of  the  rocks  which  are  referred  to  as  the  “hog  back”  are 
exposed  in  the  Red  Rocks  area,  then  go  underground  to  emerge  again  in  the 
vicinity  of  Colorado  Springs.  These  red  rocks  are  largely  of  late  Paleozoic 
origin,  which  would  place  their  age  at  about  170,000,000  years,  give  or  take 
a  year  or  two.  You  may  test  the  perfect  acoustics  of  the  natural  amphitheater, 
which  has  been  changed  little  from  the  way  Nature  left  it  thousands  of  years 
ago.  Seats  and  lighting  were  added  without  disturbing  the  natural  formations 
of  the  rocks.  From  the  Red  Rocks  you  will  be  taken  to  visit  the  Alphar 
Gardens  and  White’s  Folly  Gardens,  as  well  as  other  gardens  in  west  Denver. 

Friday  evening  will  be  slide  night— this  speaks  for  itself! 

Saturday  morning,  you  will  again  board  buses  to  visit  Baker’s  Acre.  From 
there  you  will  go  back  to  the  Denver  Botanic  Gardens  to  view  the  irises 
again  and  catch  any  blooms  which  were  not  open  on  your  previous  visit.  Next 
you  will  go  to  City  Park  where  a  picnic  lunch  will  be  served.  Here  yon  will 
see  the  Rainbow  Iris  Gardens.  These  beds  have  been  laid  out  in  a  gentle 
curve  and  the  colors  blended  as  in  a  rainbow. 

Denver  has  many  beautiful  parks  but  City  Park  is  the  largest,  covering  80 
acres.  It  has  lakes,  timbered  areas,  flowers,  a  zoo,  recreational  facilities,  and 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  museums  in  the 
United  States.  Here  you  will  find  excellent  panoramic  exhibits,  collections  of 
minerals,  and  if  you  feel  like  “seeing  stars”  you  can  visit  the  planetarium. 

Next  on  the  agenda  will  be  the  flower  show  staged  by  the  Women’s 
Federated  Garden  Club.  Under  their  competent,  enthusiastic  guidance  this 
promises  to  be  a  topnotch  show  and  the  convention  committee  appreciates 
their  taking  over  this  part  of  the  meeting. 

The  traditional  banquet  will  be  held  Saturday  night. 

There  will  be  meetings  for  the  different  sections  such  as  Medians,  Dwarfs, 
Spurias,  Arils,  etc.  These  will  be  announced  later  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  that  such  meetings  will  not  conflict  with  each  other. 

The  registration  fee  will  be  $40.  By  registering  before  the  first  of  May  you 
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will  be  allowed  a  reduction  of  $5.  Our  facilities  will  limit  participation  to  600 
members.  Early  registration  will  save  you  money,  insure  you  a  place  at  the 
meeting,  and  aid  the  committee  in  its  final  planning.  Send  registrations  to: 
Everett  L.  Cline,  991  South  Columbine,  Denver  9,  Colorado. 

Region  20  welcomes  you  to  Mile  High  Denver. 

For  those  of  you  who  wish  to  drive  your  own  cars  to  the  convention, 
Denver  has  some  first-class  motels  which  are  not  far  from  the  Cosmopolitan 
Hotel.  The  Denver  Convention  and  Visitors’  Bureau,  225  West  Colfax,  Denver 
2,  Colorado,  will  be  glad  to  send  a  listing  of  motels  and  hotels. 


Report  of  the  Historian 

A  year  ago,  when  Dr.  Randolph  asked  if  I  would  become  the  first  Historian 
for  the  AIS,  I  accepted  without  too  much  thought  as  to  how  to  go  about 
amassing  the  information  of  the  past  42  years. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  meet  and  know  many  of  the  outstanding 
personalities  over  the  past  few  years.  Knowing  their  generosity  in  sharing 
iris  information,  it  was  to  these  people  my  letters  went,  asking  for  biographies, 
photos,  and  other  data  that  would  help  bring  the  history  of  the  Society  up  to 
date. 

My  grateful  thanks  go  to  those  who  responded  to  my  request.  But  the 
biggest  and  most  surprising  information  came  from  Mrs.  Ethel  Anson  Peckham, 
who  will  always  be  remembered  by  irisarians  for  the  mountain  of  work  she  did 
in  compiling  the  1929  and  1939  AIS  Check  Lists.  Mrs.  Peckham  first  wrote 
me  that  she  had  some  data  to  contribute  to  the  AIS,  but  hadn’t  the  strength 
to  pack  it.  I  asked  Dr.  Randolph  if  there  was  someone  in  the  area  who  might 
be  able  to  assist  Mrs.  Peckham  in  this  chore.  He  sent  Mrs.  Oswald  Quist  to 
lend  a  helping  hand,  and  what  I  thought  might  be  a  small  carton,  turned  into 
33  huge  cartons  of  the  most  valuable  materials  any  Society  could  ever  hope 
to  acquire. 

Dr.  John  C.  Wister,  first  president  of  the  AIS,  gave  us  another  contribution 
that  brought  joy  to  my  heart.  He  sent  the  most  perfect  manuscript,  describ¬ 
ing  in  detail  fifteen  years  that  he  had  served  as  President  of  the  American 
Iris  Society.  So  complete  is  the  detail,  that  even  the  organizational  meetings 
are  listed  with  the  names  of  the  persons  who  helped  form  the  AIS.  For  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  in  saving  these  materials  the  AIS  owes  deep  gratitude 
and  thanks  to  both  Mrs.  Peckham  and  Dr.  Wister.  Personally,  I  am  indebted 
to  them,  because  they  through  their  generosity  have  lightened  what  at  first 
seemed  an  enormous  task  for  me. 

There  are  many  persons  who  have  contributed  much  to  the  Society  over 
the  years.  Being  human,  it  is  possible  to  overlook  someone  that  should  be 
included  in  our  History.  If  you  know  of  someone  and  have  a  biography,  pic¬ 
tures,  or  other  historical  data,  would  you,  too,  please  lend  me  a  helping  hand? 
The  more  material  I  receive,  the  more  detailed  our  history  will  be.  The  job  I 
can  do,  will  depend  ever  so  much  on  the  material  I  have  to  work  with. 

Helen  McCaughey 

5720  N.W.  36th  Street 
Oklahoma  City  22,  Oklahoma 
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Work  of  the  Scientific  Committee 


At  the  fall  Board  meeting  in  Denver,  the  chairman  reported  that  during 
the  past  year  work  on  scientific  projects  previously  undertaken  by  members 
of  the  Scientific  Committee  was  continued  in  an  active  manner.  Dr.  Randolph 
reported  considerable  progress  in  the  cytological  study  of  bearded  irises  col¬ 
lected  in  Europe  on  his  trip  in  1961,  and  believes  that  some  of  the  newly 
imported  forms  will  prove  of  importance  to  the  iris  breeder  in  increasing 
winter  hardiness  as  well  as  in  the  production  of  early  flowering  plants  of 
good  garden  value.  In  collaboration  with  Dr.  Heinig,  chromosome  pairing 
was  examined  in  various  tetraploid  species,  cultivars  and  in  typical  dwarf 
forms  of  7.  aphylla.  In  all  instances  chromosome  pairing  appeared  to'  be 
random  and  of  a  nature  that  would  permit  genetic  segregation  in  advanced 
generations.  From  7.  aphylla  by  tetraploid  tall  bearded  crosses,  it  should  be 
possible  to  obtain  earlier  blooming  lines  of  tetraploid  tails,  border,  and  minia¬ 
ture  tails.  Through  the  use  of  colchicine  it  has  been  possible  to  double  the 
chromosomes  in  certain  sterile  interspecific  hybrids  and  to  confirm  the  postu¬ 
lated  amphidiploid  origin  for  7.  pumila  and  certain  40-chromosome  dwarf 
species. 

Dr.  Lenz  reported  that  the  National  Science  Foundation-sponsored  spuria 
project  was  completed  on  September  1  and  that  the  results  were  being 
readied  for  publication.  He  reported  that  during  the  course  of  this  project  it 
has  been  possible  to  determine  the  chromosome  numbers  of  52  collections  of 
species  and  botanical  varieties  and  64  garden  varieties.  From  the  information 
obtained  it  has  been  possible  to  postulate  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the 
garden  forms.  The  spuria  work  will  continue,  the  second  phase  being  a 
study  of  fertility  and  pairing  relationships  in  the  many  interspecific  crosses 
which  have  already  been  produced  but  which  have  as  yet  not  bloomed. 

Through  the  kind  cooperation  of  Mr.  Dandy,  Keeper  of  Botany  at  the 
British  Museum  (Natural  History),  it  has  been  possible  to  typify  7.  spuria 
and  thus  to  clarify  to  a  great  extent  the  taxonomy  of  the  Spuriae.  The  case 
is  similar  to  that  in  the  dwarf  irises  where  the  percentage  of  many  of  the 
early  hybrids  was  listed  as  7.  pumila,  whereas  it  was  actually  7.  chamaeiris  or 
one  of  the  related  forms.  In  the  spurias,  the  true  7.  spuria  has  probably  never 
been  used  in  hybridization. 

Dr.  Lenz  reported  that  Homer  Metcalf  spent  9  months  during  the  past  year 
at  the  Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botanic  Garden  where  he  continued  his  work  on 
7.  missouriensis.  He  also  stated  that  unfortunately  there  was  nothing  new  to 
report  on  the  scorch  situation.  The  botrytris  project  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  MacWithey  was  discussed  at  some  length.  The  decision  of  the  Board  was 
that  Dr.  Lenz  should  request  further  information  from  Dr.  MacWithey  before 
action  was  taken  on  his  request  for  additional  funds  to  continue  the  work. 

Dr.  Lenz  stated  that  he  had  now  served  ten  years,  first  as  chairman  of  the 
Species  Committee  and  later  as  chairman  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  and  that 
he  would  like  to  be  relieved  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Scientific  Committee 
not  later  than  a  year  from  now. 
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The  Board  of  Directors,  at  its  meeting  in  Denver,  October  26-28,  appointed 
eight  new  Regional  Vice  Presidents.  Incumbents  of  this  office  are  limited  in 
service  to  three  successive  one-year  terms,  hence  each  year  new  appointees 
are  named  to  succeed  incumbents  who  have  served  their  full  time,  or  who 
have  resigned.  The  new  Regional  Vice  Presidents  are  as  follows:  Region  1, 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Gadd;  Region  2,  Mr.  William  N.  Fitzgerald;  Region  10,  Mrs. 
L.  L.  Robinson;  Region  11,  Mrs.  C.  Arvid  Nelson;  Region  15,  Mr.  Thornton  M. 
Abell;  Region  17,  Mrs.  Joe  L.  Bergin;  Region  19,  Mr.  Willard  I.  Rogers; 
Region  21,  Mr.  Floyd  Helt.  Their  addresses,  and  the  geographic  areas  of 
the  Regions,  are  given  on  page  3.  The  following  personal  information  was 
supplied  at  the  request  of  the  editor: 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Gadd  started  growing  irises  about  15  years  ago  and 
now  has  an  up-to-date  collection  of  over  400  varieties,  mostly  tall  bearded, 
including  a  few  arilbreds  and  dwarfs.  He  practices  hybridizing,  and  in  1962 
his  seedling  Rising  Fawn,  won  the  coveted  William  J.  McKee  Medal  [awarded 
by  balloting  of  Region  1  judges  to  an  unintroduced  iris  of  first  quality  and  that 
has  bloomed  at  least  two  seasons].  Mr.  Gadd  is  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Iris  Society.  Mrs.  Gadd  (Mary)  shares  his  enthusiasm  for  irises,  and  both  en¬ 
joy  the  fine  friends  they  have  found  through  the  American  Iris  Society. 

William  N.  (Bill)  Fitzgerald,  bom  at  Port  Arthur,  Ontario;  attended 
high  school  in  Waldoboro,  Maine;  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Connecticut;  has  been  employed  as  a  physicist  by  Eastman  Kodak 
since  1944.  Married  to  Ruth  Hayden,  of  Haddam,  Connecticut,  the  couple 
have  two  children,  Billy,  age  11,  Shirley,  age  7;  presently  live  in  suburban 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  everyone  of  the  family  grows  irises. 

First  became  interested  in  irises  as  a  result  of  a  tour  of  Shaw’s  (Missouri 
Botanical)  Garden  in  1950;  joined  AIS  the  following  bloom  season  and  became 
active  in  the  Empire  State  Iris  Society.  Currently  president  of  that  organi¬ 
zation.  Grows  about  250  varieties  of  irises,  mostly  TBs;  interested  in  species 
but  eschews  hybridizing  because  of  emotional  involvement  entailed  in  rigorous 
roguing  of  own  creations.  Feels  that  too  many  irises  are  introduced  yearly 
as  a  result  of  nonobjective  assessment. 

Hobbies  include  photography,  astronomy,  record-collecting,  beekeeping, 
traveling,  and  western  square  dancing. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Robinson  received  a  B.S.  degree  from  Louisiana  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute,  and  taught  school  for  10  years.  She  is  past  president  of  Caddo  Iris 
Gardeners,  Shreveport,  and  past  district  director  of  the  Louisiana  Garden  Club 
Federation;  presently  serving  as  treasurer  of  the  Shreveport  Hemerocallis 
Society  and  program  chairman  for  the  Broadmoor  Garden  Study  Club,  Shreve¬ 
port.  She  has  been  active  in  flower  shows,  having  served  as  show  chairman 
for  all  her  local  clubs,  and  in  1960  served  as  State  Flower  Show  Chairman. 
She  has  been  a  nationally  accredited  flower  show  judge  since  1957,  and  now 
serves  as  president  of  the  Louisiana  Council  of  Nationally  Accredited  Flower 
Show  Judges. 

An  ardent  gardener,  Mrs.  Robinson  loves  almost  any  type  of  flower;  loves 
to  grow  bearded  irises;  “have  been  growing  these  for  about  15  years  and  have 
grown  350  or  more  varieties.  I  love  to  try  the  new  varieties  to  see  how  the 
color,  form,  texture,  and  size  can  vary.” 
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Mrs.  C.  Arvid  Nelson  wrote:  “I  find  that  growing  irises  is  a  more  re¬ 
warding  form  of  creation  than  writing  copy  for  a  New  York  advertising  firm. 
I  have  been  growing  irises  for  ten  years  and  raise  about  400  varieties. 
Our  altitude  is  over  7200  feet  and  our  seasons  uncertain,  but  I  have  managed 
to  interest  many  local  gardeners  in  irises.” 

Thornton  M.  Abell  contributed:  “I  am  an  architect  who  plans  never  to 
retire,  as  I  enjoy  my  work.  Weekends,  however,  nothing  can  prevent  my 
working  with  irises. 

“One  reason  we  live  in  southern  California  is  that  we  can  garden  year 
round.  I  was  born  in  southern  Michigan,  in  South  Haven.  Gardening  comes 
naturally  as  even  the  grandparents  loved  to  garden. 

“I  believe  I  first  grew  irises  about  1916,  when  I  was  10.  My  first  order  of 
irises  was  from  Vaughn’s  Seed  Company  of  Chicago,  and  it  included  Queen 
of  the  May,  Velvetine,  Loreley,  and  two  miserable  plicatas.  About  1950,  I 
began  making  crosses  but  drowned  most  of  them.  Now  we  have  a  “tense” 
division  of  space  on  our  half-acre  hilliside;  Mrs.  Abell  with  her  chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  over  2000  plants,  and  I  with  my  irises,  many  named  varieties  and  too 
many  seedlings. 

“Membership  in  iris  organizations,  in  addition  to  AIS,  includes  the  Southern 
California  Iris  Society;  The  Aril  Society,  International  (charter  member),  and 
the  British  Iris  Society  (life  member).” 

Mrs.  Joe  L.  Bergin  is  a  native  of  Lancaster,  Texas.  She  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Texas  and  various  conservatories  of  music.  A  lyric  soprano, 
she  appeared  in  concerts  over  most  of  the  Southwest.  She  has  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  over  most  of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Europe,  with  special 
attention  to  musical  activities  and  to  flowers  and  their  development  in  various 
countries. 

Mrs.  Bergin’s  interest  in  gardening  is  irises,  of  which  she  grows  over  350 
varieties  and  many  varied  species.  During  iris  blooming  time  she  makes  it  a 
point  to  visit  as  many  AIS  Regions  as  possible  to  evaluate  new  varieties.  She 
is  a  nationally  accredited  flower  show  judge. 

She  organized  and  served  as  president  of  the  City  Federation  of  Greenville, 
Texas,  now  numbering  over  600  members.  She  is  past  president  of  the  Musical 
Arts  Club,  the  Dallas  Flower  Arrangers’  Garden  Club,  and  The  Iris  Society  of 
Dallas.  She  has  just  finished  four  years’  service  as  membership  chairman  of 
Region  17,  during  which  time  the  Region  won  high  honors  in  the  annual 
membership  contests. 

A  member  of  AIS  since  1956,  Mrs.  Bergin  also  belongs  to  The  Aril  Society, 
the  Median  Iris  Society,  and  the  British  Iris  Society. 

Mr.  Willard  I.  Rogers  reported:  “I  have  been  raising  modern  irises  since 
1953,  and  hybridizing  since  1955.  I  have  not  as  yet  introduced  any  iris,  but 
will  introduce  my  seedling  Sagadehoc  in  the  spring  of  1963.  This  won  both 
an  exhibition  certificate  in  1962.  I  have  limited  space  for  raising  irises,  but 
nevertheless  raise  and  hybridize  tall  bearded,  medians,  and  Japanese.  In  the 
tall  bearded  field  I  am  working  mainly  with  plicatas  and  with  lace,  and  am 
linebreeding  various  aphylla  crosses  among  the  medians.  In  the  Japanese  field, 
I  am  working  toward  securing  a  ‘black’  Japanese  Iris. 
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“I  have  been  treasurer  of  Region  19  since  a  Regional  organization  was 
effected  in  1958.” 

Mr.  Floyd  Helt,  a  salesman  by  vocation,  is  president  of  the  Sioux  City 
(Iowa)  Iris  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Sioux  City  Garden  Club.  His  in¬ 
terest  in  irises  has  been  growing  constantly  over  the  past  14  years,  and  a  little 
more  ground  is  needed  each  year  to  accommodate  new  irises. 


The  Garden  of  Steve  Moldovan 

Elizabeth  H.  Rowe 

The  perfect  fulfillment  of  a  dream,  the  essence  of  beauty!  This  is  how 
I  would  classify  Steve  Moldovan’s  lovely  formal  garden  at  Avon,  Ohio. 
My  trip  to  there  from  Pittsburgh  had  been  planned  since  the  summer  of 
1961.  I  had  stopped  then  to  see  the  beautiful  hemerocallis  and  found  Steve 
in  the  process  of  moving  everything— changing  the  garden  which  was  then  in 
rows  into  a  formal  setting.  One  look  at  the  plans  of  the  beds  and  I  knew  that 
come  iris  season  in  the  spring  of  1962,  somehow  I  would  return. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  I  picked  the  weekend  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio 
Regional  Tours  and  the  garden  was  perfection. 

I  wonder  how  many  other  people  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  stone  walk 
and  gazed  at  the  breathtaking  beauty.  Certainly  I  had  never  seen  a  garden 
such  as  this.  From  the  drawing  board  to  the  finished  product— what  a  master¬ 
piece!  Clumps  of  bloom  at  peak  in  weedless  beds  divided  by  grass  paths  with 
room  to  move  about  without  bothering  anyone  engrossed  in  one  particular 
bloomstalk. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  garden  are  planted  two  Swiss  stone  pines.  Bordering 
it  are  various  varieties  of  crabapples,  and  under  one  near  the  entrance  is  a 
stone  patio  where  you  can  sit  and  relax  in  the  cool  shade.  A  small  hedge  of 
Sarcoxie  euonymus  is  planted  at  both  the  north  and  south  ends.  In  front  of 
the  iris  beds,  in  a  bed  by  themselves,  were  some  of  the  newest  named  varieties 
of  roses  in  perfect  bloom. 

Interspersed  here  and  there  in  the  iris  beds  were  the  latest  varieties  of 
hemerocallis,  with  their  promise  of  bloom  yet  to  come.  Also  planted  in  the 
beds  between  the  irises  are  Pieris  japonica. 

In  the  middle  of  the  garden  is  a  stone  Japanese  lantern,  copied  from  an 
original. 

Pure  magnificence  was  the  bloom.  Although  there  were  some  signs  of  the 
weather  problems  we  all  suffered  from  this  past  spring,  there  had  been  very 
little  damage,  with  only  a  few  short  bloomstalks.  Instead  this  garden  showed 
the  results  of  the  benefits  of  winter  mulching. 

Each  variety  was  in  itself  strikingly  beautiful  and  they  were  planted  to 
compliment  each  other.  The  most  memorable  to  me  of  this  complimentary 


Mrs.  Rowe  is  editor  of  the  Region  3  Bulletin  and  director  of  Division  4, 
Tall  Rearded  Robins,  in  the  National  Robin  Program.  Her  home  is  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 
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planting  was  a  clump  of  Real  Delight  (Waters),  a  luscious  apricot  blend, 
beside  a  clump  of  Jean  Sibelius  (C.  W.  Benson),  a  wonderful,  broad  steel 
blue.  And  there  were  many  others. 

Steve’s  own  Sorority  Girl  is  a  marvelous  ruffled  salmon-pink  and  white, 
with  good  branching  and  form  and  one  I  kept  going  back  to.  Another  pink 
of  Steve’s,  his  Court  Ballet,  is  gigantic,  ruffled  and  very  beautiful.  Sterling 
Silver,  another  Moldovan  production,  is  a  lovely  violet  bitone  with  wide, 
flaring  falls  and  shows  a  silver  edging  on  both  the  standards  and  the  falls 
when  it  is  open  awhile. 

Orville  Fay’s  magnificent  varieties  and  seedlings  were  to  be  seen  in  all  parts 
of  the  garden.  Words  just  cannot  describe  his  Rippling  Waters.  This 
beautifully  formed  iris  is  a  blend  of  blue-orchid  and  cream,  with  a  hint  of 
pink,  plus  a  tangerine  beard,  ruffled  and  laced  and  simply  beautiful.  Chinese 
Coral,  a  pinkish  orange  flaunts  a  Chinese  coral  beard.  A  gorgeous  iris,  well 
formed,  totally  different.  Black  Swan,  a  very  large  reddish  black  self,  is  the 
best  in  this  color  class.  Perfect  branching  and  gorgeous  form  describe  Fay’s 
Arctic  Skies— a  large,  heavily  ruffled,  reverse  bicolor,  light  blue  standards 
and  flaring  white  falls.  Arctic  Flame  is  terrific,  white  with  a  red  beard. 
Red  Lance,  sister  seedling  of  Arctic  Flame,  is  more  tailored  but  the  beard  is 
redder.  I  loved  Spring  Valley,  which  is  an  extremely  ruffled  light  blue  with 
a  white  band  across  the  upper  part  of  the  falls,  and  a  white  beard. 

Many  hybridizers  are  represented  in  the  garden.  Paul  Cook’s  Miss  Indiana, 
white  standards  tinged  blue  with  violet  blue  falls  is  one  of  the  best  amoenas. 
Olympic  Torch  (Schreiner)  is  an  eye-catching  golden  bronze.  Dawn  Crest 
(DeForest)  in  a  terrific  clump,  is  a  ruffled  orange-pink  and  cream-yellow 
blend.  Amethyst  Flame,  another  from  Schreiner,  a  lovely  ruffled  lilac-pink, 
was  spectacular  here  as  in  every  garden  I  saw  it  in  this  year.  Another  of 
Paul  Cook’s  magnificent  irises,  Emma  Cook,  is  a  white  self  with  a  border  of 
violet  on  the  falls— entirely  different.  Of  course  Whole  Cloth,  Paul’s  first 
white  and  blue  amoena,  showed  its  Dykes  Medal  form. 

Unforgettable,  and  a  show-stopper,  was  Cliff  Benson’s  Henry  Shaw,  one  of 
the  finest  whites,  an  extremely  ruffled,  pure  icy  white  self,  well  branched  and 
simply  terrific.  I  found  myself  going  back  time  and  time  again  to  this  one. 
Dot  and  Dash,  Hall’s  almost  black-and-white  plicata,  made  a  striking  clump. 

Two  of  Opal  Brown’s  irises  created  a  lot  of  talk:  Emerald  Fountain, 
standards  uranium  green,  falls  flax  blue  blended  with  uranium  green  and 
primrose  yellow— very  laced  and  well  branched;  Cedarcrest,  a  lovely,  laced 
plicata  with  rosy  brown  standards  and  white  falls  with  plicata  markings  of 
brown. 

There  were  so  many  other  varieties  that  to  name  and  comment  on  all  of 
them  would  take  pages.  Allegiance,  Orange  Parade,  High  Above,  Divine 
Blue,  Curl’d  Cloud,  and  many  more  made  this  a  garden  which  is  not  easily 
forgotten. 

I’ll  be  back  in  1963  to  see  the  additions  to  the  garden  which  are  even  now 
in  the  process  of  being  made.  An  informal  Japanese  garden  is  being  added, 
and  I  have  seen  the  start  of  this  undertaking.  I  am  anxiously  awaiting  next 
bloom  season;  not  only  are  there  many  new  varieties  of  tall  bearded,  but  a 
few  rhizomes  of  Louisianas  have  been  planted.  If  you  have  never  seen  this 
garden,  why  not  stop  there  next  bloom  season? 
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Hybridizing  in  Texas 

L.  E.  Flanagan,  Jr. 

Who  can  set  down  on  paper  the  dreams  and  hopes  and  plans  that  are 
held  in  the  heart  of  every  person  who  strives  to  create  new  beauty? 
Hybridizing  is  one  way  of  creating  beauty,  and  every  hybridizer  knows  some¬ 
thing  of  these  hidden  dreams— and  knows  that  they  can  never  be  captured 
on  paper.  An  account  of  iris  hybridizing  and  hybridizers  must  therefore  deal 
with  things  like  breeding  lines  and  seedling  descriptions,  and  in  so  doing  miss 
the  true  meaning  of  it  all. 

Knowing  this,  I  have  nevertheless  undertaken  to  summarize  the  efforts  and 
accomplishments  of  some  of  the  hybridizers  of  Region  17.  This  account  is  in 
no  way  a  complete  report.  Many  hybridizers  here  in  Texas,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  work  quietly  in  their  seedling  plots,  enter  nothing  in  the  local 
shows,  and  send  nothing  to  the  test  gardens.  Some  of  these  “hidden  hybrid¬ 
izers”  may  well  be  growing  our  future  Dykes  Medals  winners,  unknown  to  any 
of  us. 

Spring  is  an  unsettled  season  in  Texas.  Some  of  the  adversities  of  a  mid- 
western  spring  were  demonstrated  in  Kansas  at  the  1962  AIS  convention. 
The  winds  that  sweep  across  Kansas  also  rake  Texas  each  April.  To  those 
winds  add  an  equal  portion  of  late  freezes,  hail,  and  rain,  and  searing  midday 
temperatures,  and  you  have  that  special  combination  of  conditions  that  makes 
up  a  Texas  bloom  season!  So  it  is  understandable  that  one  of  the  qualities 
most  sought  after  by  almost  all  Texas  hybridizers  is  the  ability  to  withstand 
these  severe  weather  conditions.  Strong  stalk,  heavy  substance,  and  heat 
resistance— these  are  basic  requirements  for  any  successful  new  iris  in  this  area. 
After  these  most  important  characteristics  come  a  variety  of  individual  goals, 
including  new  colors,  improved  forms,  increased  vigor,  more  floriferous  bloom, 
etc. 

Judge  Guy  Rogers,  of  Wichita  Falls,  AIS  past  president,  is  one  of  our  best 
known  iris  hybridizers.  In  his  early  work  his  principal  effort  was  in  the  white 
and  blue  color  classes,  and  his  first  introduction  was  the  fine  white,  Senorita 
Ilsa.  Later,  from  the  same  breeding,  Lady  Rogers,  a  beautiful  light  blue  iris, 
and  Front  Gate,  another  outstanding  white,  were  introduced.  More  recently, 
Judge  Rogers  has  created  Debonair  Pink,  a  clear,  deep  pink  iris  with  much 
vigor  and  heavy  bloom,  and  Debonair  Blue,  a  sky  blue  iris  with  fine 
modern  form  from  Lady  Rogers  X  Cahokia. 

Also  in  Wichita  Falls  is  the  garden  of  Z.  G.  (Ben)  Benson,  originator  of 
Black  Nitie,  Little  Dude,  and  Little  Kiowa,  all  1962  introductions.  A 
hybridizer  of  some  15  years’  experience,  Mr.  Benson  grows  four  to  five 
thousand  seedlings  in  a  wide  range  of  color  classes.  His  early  interests  tended 
toward  the  browns  and  the  blues  and  led  to  his  smooth  brown  Chipeta, 
glistening  tan  Cibola,  and  blended  tan-and-brown  Tex-Tan.  His  Fall  Gold 
is  a  reblooming  golden  yellow,  and  Blue  Mesa  is  a  tall  medium  blue.  In¬ 
teresting  results  are  being  shown  in  other  color  classes,  too.  A  line  of  blacks 
from  Storm  King,  Black  Forest,  and  Night  Shadows  has  given  Black 

Mr.  Flanagan  is  the  Region  17’s  Bulletin  Representative  and  past  president 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Iris  Society. 
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Nitie,  a  rich  black-purple  iris  overlaid  with  a  luminescent  green  sheen.  This 
fine  black  has  been  crossed  with  a  sib  to  give  a  seedling  with  striking  green 
buds.  Working  with  the  same  line  of  blacks,  Roy  Brizendine  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  has  produced  similar  green-budded  seedlings,  and  he  and  Ben  are 
joining  efforts  in  trying  to  produce  a  real  green  iris. 

In  Ben’s  seedling  rows  are  reblooming  TBs,  BBs,  and  SBDs,  as  well  as 
third-generation  arilbreds.  Region  17  members  had  an  opportunity  to  view 
some  of  his  finest  things  in  the  Seedling  Display  Garden  in  Fort  Worth 
during  the  1961  Regional  Meeting.  Two  were  especially  outstanding:  a 
ruffled,  flaring  medium  pink  from  Lynn  Hall  with  the  heaviest  of  substance, 
and  a  bright  and  gaily  ruffled,  medium-deep  blue  designated  # 1-13-2 .  This 
blue,  which  comes  from  Gentle  Florence  X  Lake  Shannon,  was  awarded 
Region  17’s  “Favorite  Seedling”  Cup  for  1961.  The  pink  seedling,  #30-9 A, 
received  an  HC  in  1962.  Mr.  Benson’s  beautiful  Whole  Cloth  seedlings 
were  displayed  in  Kansas  City  and  were  greatly  admired  by  the  many  who 
saw  them. 

Deep  in  east  Texas,  among  the  pines  and  the  head-high  azaleas,  lies  the 
historic  little  town  of  Jefferson.  Here  the  gardens  of  David  and  Florence 
Flesh  are  little  short  of  amazing,  especially  for  those  accustomed  to  seeing 
the  arils  and  arilbreds  grown  in  the  semiarid  regions  of  the  Southwest.  David 
grows  these  exotic  irises  under  conditions  that  are  far  from  semiarid,  and  they 
perform  beautifully  for  him.  An  iris  grower  of  more  than  twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  David  has  been  working  with  the  arilbreds  for  some  seven  years.  He 
has  several  goals.  By  intercrossing  the  fertile  C.  G.  White  hybrids,  he  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  eliminate  summer  dormancy  characteristics.  In  areas  having  heavy 
rainfall  during  the  heat  of  summer,  dormancy  at  this  time  sometimes  results 
in  losses,  and  this  problem  has  discouraged  iris  growers  who  would  like  to 
add  these  exotic  beauties  to  their  gardens.  Another  of  David’s  lines  is  derived 
from  crossing  the  White  hybrids  with  the  oncocyclus  and  regelia  species. 
From  this  line  have  come  arilbred  seedlings  with  increased  vigor,  especially 
when  the  regelia  species  are  used.  A  third  goal  is  the  creation  of  reliable 
reblooming  arilbreds.  By  crossing  the  most  vigorous  arilbreds  with  the  best 
of  the  reblooming  TBs,  David  is  developing  some  fine  new  reblooming  irises. 
His  work  has  led  to  three  originations  registered  and  soon  to  be  introduced. 
Iftah-el-Bab  is  a  striking  flower  in  shades  of  buff-pink  and  maroon  from 
Kalifa  Abra  X  CGW-A-2.  It  is  proving  to  be  a  fine  parent,  as  evidenced  by 
David’s  seedling  EC-2,  a  very  smoothly  colored  flower  with  clear  violet  stand¬ 
ards  and  buff  falls.  EC-2  comes  from  I.  lortetii  X  Iftah-el-Bab.  Ech-chams- 
harra  is  a  lovely  rounded  iris  in  a  brilliantly  golden-yellow  tone  that  comes 
from  its  pollen  parent,  I.  auranitica.  Charmcap,  a  wide,  heavy-substaneed 
child  of  Char  Maize  X  Capitola,  is  one  of  the  largest  iris  yet  seen  in  any 
garden. 

Dr.  Jesse  W.  Collier,  immediate  past  RVP  of  Region  17,  has  the  good 
fortune  of  being  able  to  draw  on  his  wide  experience  as  an  agronomist  as  he 
works  toward  his  objectives  in  iris  hybridizing.  Working  in  the  shadow  of 
Texas  A  &  M  College,  Jesse  has  concentrated  on  breedng  for  reliable  bloom 
characteristics  in  southern  Texas.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  one  of  the 
major  problems  facing  iris  growers  in  this  area.  College  Station,  home  of 
Texas  A  &  M,  is  located  only  120  miles  from  the  Gulf  Coast  and  is  verv 
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near  the  southern  limit  of  the  area  in  which  bearded  irises  can  be  grown  in 
this  country.  In  his  early  hybridizing,  Dr.  Collier  worked  with  such  things 
as  Snow  Flurry,  Tiffany,  Hit  Parade,  and  Miss  California.  Over  recent 
years,  he  has  made  frequent  use  of  Snow  Flurry  and  Chivalry  derivatives, 
and  has  drawn  in  aril  bloodlines  through  the  use  of  Mary  McClellan,  Helen 
Kennedy,  Capitola,  and  Kalifa  Gulnare.  In  addition  to  his  interest  in  the 
whites  and  blues,  he  has  developed  a  line  of  pinks,  and  from  these,  in  an 
unexpected  color  break,  has  come  his  tangerine  bearded,  richly  colored 
raspberry-red  iris,  Gay  Texan.  Although  not  a  judges’  flower,  Gay  Texan 
combines  fine  color  value  in  the  garden  with  vigorous  growth  and  heavy  bloom. 

Another  hybridizer  at  Texas  A  &  M  is  Graduate  Student  Dennis  Peier. 
Working  with  both  TBs  and  dwarfs,  Mr.  Peier  is  aiming  toward  improving 
performance  and  extending  the  bloom  season  of  bearded  irises  in  the  southern¬ 
most  parts  of  the  country.  From  his  plot  of  some  1500  plants,  seedlings  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  vigor,  then  backcrossed  to  pick  up  branching,  form, 
and  color,  as  desired.  Reblooming  TB  varieties  are  used,  along  with  Snow 
Flurry  derivatives  and  some  of  the  pinks  that  give  good  seed  germination. 
The  dwarfs,  of  course,  are  most  difficult  in  this  southern  climate,  and  Mr. 
Peier  is  finding  that  most  of  them  are  not  adaptable.  By  intercrossing  those 
that  are  with  the  TBs,  then  back  to  the  dwarfs  in  the  next  generation,  he 
hopes  to  develop  a  line  of  dwarfs  that  will  grow  and  bloom  well  in  his  area. 

A  Texas  hybridizer  whose  interests  range  across  the  color  spectrum  is  Mr. 
Robert  Stanley,  of  Granbury.  His  primary  objective,  like  that  of  other  breed¬ 
ers,  is  improvement  in  the  ability  to  withstand  adverse  weather.  Beyond 
that,  Mr.  Stanley  is  working  toward  brighter,  better  colors  in  the  pink,  red, 
blue,  yellow,  and  black  classes.  In  the  pink  class,  he  has  recently  introduced 
Carina,  Flamingo  Flight,  and  Valiant  Orchid.  Another  1962  introduction, 
Flowing  Honey,  is  a  combination  of  pink,  buff,  and  golden  amber.  A 
brilliant,  deep-golden  self  is  appropriately  named  Miner’s  Dream.  Perhaps 
the  finest  of  Bob’s  1962  introductions  is  Ruffled  River,  an  intense  medium 
blue  iris  from  Char-Maize  X  Lady  Mohr.  This  blue  is  beautifully  flared  and 
ruffled,  and  its  heavy  substance  stands  firmly  against  the  wind,  rain,  and  heat. 

Hybridizing  is  not  monopolized  by  men  in  Region  17,  by  any  means. 
Many  of  our  ladies  are  head  over  heels  in  fine-iris  growing  in  their  own 
seedling  gardens.  Mrs.  Ernest  Smith,  of  Quinlan,  is  growing  over  eight 
hundred  selected  seedlings,  most  of  which  have  come  from  pink  and  apricot 
breeding  lines.  In  her  quest  for  a  superior  laced  apricot,  she  is  working  with 
Butterscotch  Kiss,  Top  Flight,  and  Twenty  Grand.  One  of  Mrs.  Smith’s 
seedlings,  a  fine  blue  from  Jane  Phillips,  received  an  Exhibition  Certificate 
as  #60-1. 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Rutherford,  of  Waxahachie,  has  one  of  the  largest  seedling 
gardens  in  the  state.  She  grows  thousands  of  pink,  apricot,  yellow,  brown,  and 
red  seedlings.  She  is  concentrating  on  the  pinks,  and  will  surely  select  some 
fine  new  things  from  among  her  many  seedlings. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Campbell,  of  Sherman,  has  been  seriously  hybridizing  for  more 
than  twelve  years.  Her  Terry  Ann,  from  Purissima  X  Capitola,  is  receiving 
much  favorable  comment.  Mrs.  Campbell  seems  to  favor  the  pinks  and  has 
recently  registered  My  Donna  in  that  color  class.  A  pink  arilbred  is  one  of 
her  aims.  In  addition  to  the  pinks,  she  is  working  with  both  blue  and  red 
plicatas. 
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Mrs.  Martin  Dean  is  working  principally  with  the  reds  in  her  New 
Braunfels  garden.  A  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  red  color  class  is  develop¬ 
ing  in  many  areas  of  the  country,  and  significant  improvements,  particularly 
in  smoothness  of  color  have  been  made.  Unfortunately,  the  reds,  like  the 
blacks,  are  less  resistant  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  than  the  lighter  colors. 
Some  of  the  newer  introductions,  as  well  as  many  of  the  older  reds,  suffer 
badly  under  the  Texas  sun.  There  is  a  real  need  for  improved  reds  suited  to 
the  South,  and  Mrs.  Dean  is  participating  actively  in  the  efforts  in  this  field. 

Another  New  Braunfels  hybridizer,  Mr.  Jim  Allen,  has  a  wide  range  of 
interests  and  objectives.  Jim  is  working  to  produce  that  “super  white,’’  to 
investigate  the  results  of  combining  the  Snow  Flurry  derivatives  with  the 
C.  G.  White  arilbreds,  and  to  make  improvements  in  the  laced  varieties. 
Seedlings  combining  the  blood  lines  of  Cascadian  with  Harbor  Blue  have 
shown  promise  in  the  medium  blue  class.  Blue  Sapphire  has  given  Jim  a 
fine  light  cream  seedling. 

In  the  Panhandle,  Mrs.  Carl  Disney,  of  Borger,  faces  growing  conditions 
more  severe  in  many  ways  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  state.  Cold,  dry 
winters  and  hot,  dry  summers  are  common  in  that  part  of  Region  17.  Mrs. 
Disney  and  others  in  her  area  are  working  toward  improvements  in  color  and 
substance,  and  in  this  they  are,  understandably,  avoiding  the  use  of  the  larger 
blooms  and  taller  stalks  that  are  so  vulnerable  to  high  winds. 

An  interest  in  improving  the  darker  irises,  especially  the  reds,  and  an  aim 
to  develop  a  golden  yellow  bloom  graced  by  a  bright  red  beard  have  led 
Mr.  Ralph  Hooker,  of  Temple,  into  several  breeding  lines  involving  Edenite, 
Techny  Chimes,  Brown  Sugar,  and  some  of  the  Craig  reds.  Mr.  Hooker’s 
efforts  should  show  significant  results  in  1963. 

Another  Temple  hybridizer  is  Mr.  Ed  Doerfler,  who  has  done  considerable 
work  with  the  brown-toned  irises.  Brown  Sugar  and  Dun  in  Brown  are  his 
introductions.  His  latest  originations  are  Merry  Mary,  a  rose-violet  iris,  and 
Texas  Rose,  in  tones  of  rose  pink. 

In  far  west  Texas,  Mr.  John  Sexton’s  garden,  at  El  Paso,  overflows  with 
seedlings.  His  interests  have  centered  on  plicatas  and  rebloomers.  He  has 
recently  gotten  some  green-toned  things  from  Purissamohr,  and  is  currently 
expanding  his  breedling  lines  to  include  the  greens.  Like  others  in  the  South¬ 
west,  Mr.  Sexton  is  using  the  aril  species  and  hybrids  in  his  work. 

Interest  in  the  reblooming  iris  is  running  high  here  as  elsewhere.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Moore,  of  Kamack,  are  working  in  this  field,  as  well  as  with  the 
arilbreds. 

In  Matador,  Mr.  Keith  Patton  is  working  principally  with  the  Capitol  a 
derivatives  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  ability  of  his  seedlings  to  withstand 
high  winds  and  hot  weather. 

Any  summary  of  Texas  hybridizing  must  include  mention  of  Mrs.  Frey, 
formerly  of  Belton,  and  originator  of  Belton  Beauty.  Although  she  has 
since  moved  to  California,  for  many  years  Mrs.  Frey  conducted  her  hybridizing 
in  Belton,  where  she  worked  almost  entirely  with  Snow  Flurry  and  Chivalry. 
She  bloomed  many  fine  seedlings  from  those  famous  parents. 

Perhaps  the  heaviest  concentration  of  hybridizing  activity  in  the  Region 
centers  around  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area,  because  this  is  the  area  where 
many  of  the  Region’s  iris  growers  live.  Mr.  Martin  McMillan,  one  of  Dallas’ 
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foremost  hybridizers,  has  done  considerable  work  with  the  blues.  Several 
of  his  seedlings  involving  Pierre  Menard,  Keene  Valley,  and  Kezar  Lake 
received  Exhibition  Certificates  last  year.  One  of  his  fine  blue  seedlings  was 
awarded  the  Bergin  silver  trophy  of  the  Iris  Society  of  Dallas  for  the  best 
seedling  of  the  1962  show. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Shelbie  Dodd,  of  Dallas,  are  both  active  hybridizers. 
He  is  working  with  the  reds,  browns,  and  plicatas,  while  she  concentrates  on 
the  orange,  pink,  and  apricot  irises.  Mrs.  Dodd  is  developing  a  line  of  ruffled 
and  laced  seedlings  from  Midwest  Gem,  Hit  Parade,  Snow  Flurry,  and 
Memphis  Belle.  One  of  these,  #5916,  is  a  greenish  yellow,  very  broad  of 
parts,  ruffled  and  laced,  dusted  with  gold  and  carries  a  metallic-gold  edge 
around  the  standards  and  falls.  From  Matula,  Pink  Cameo,  and  Hit  Parade, 
Mrs.  Dodd  is  working  with  a  line  of  copper-red  things  and  hopes  to  put  the 
tangerine  beard  into  flowers  of  that  color.  She  is  also  breeding  lilliputs.  Mr. 
Dodd’s  #5809S  is  a  brown,  wine,  and  blue  blend  that  comes  from  Purissima 
X  Buckskin. 

Mr.  Ray  Yaehe,  also  of  Dallas,  has  been  working  with  pinks  and  yellows, 
and  has  advanced  lines  in  each  color  class.  One  of  his  yellow  seedlings  was 
admired  in  Kansas  City  this  year. 

In  Irving,  just  to  the  west  of  Dallas,  Mrs.  Mary  Redmon  is  breeding  plicatas 
and  pinks,  and  is  emphasizing  reblooming  qualities  in  each  class. 

Mr.  Hatton  Sumners,  of  Garland,  is  crossing  the  TBs  with  the  arilbreds 
to  obtain  new  color  patterns.  He  has  made  heavy  use  of  Joppa  Parrot  and 
Butterfly  Wings  in  much  of  his  work.  (Butterfly  Wings  X  Chivalry)  X 
Storm  Warning  has  given  a  seedling  with  light  blue  standards  and  purple 
falls  bordered  with  a  narrow  band  of  chartreuse.  A  Tell  orange  seedling  by 
Joppa  Parrot  has  given  a  series  of  delectable  yellows  and  gold-toned  apricots. 
A  series  of  well-formed  things  with  colors  ranging  from  white  through  cream, 
yellow,  blue,  and  mulberry  blends  have  come  from  Lady  Moon  X  Tobacco 
Road. 

Fort  Worth  has  its  share  of  hybridizers,  too.  Mr.  H.  H.  Henkelman,  who 
has  been  breeding  irises  for  ten  or  more  years,  is  working  in  several  color 
classes.  His  seedling  patch  seems  to  indicate  a  preference  for  the  pinks, 
yellows,  and  apricots,  with  some  fine  things  from  advanced  blood  lines 
involving  Apricot  Glory,  Truly  Yours,  June  Meredith,  and  Gail,  as  well 
as  others.  His  seedling  H- 196 1-3  is  a  very  ruffled  oyster  white  from  a  line 
of  pinks  crossed  to  Blue  Sapphire.  “Henk”  is  father  of  Linden  Lady,  a  fine 
apricot  self,  and  Linden  Lad,  a  beautiful  golden -yellow  iris. 

Mr.  Roy  White  is  a  hybridizer  of  many  years’  experience,  and  his  work 
with  the  whites  and  blues  is  well  known  to  iris  growers  of  Region  17.  From 
his  seedling  garden  of  fine  whites,  he  has  recently  registered  Cora  Lee  White, 
named  for  Mrs.  White. 

Mr.  Paul  Horn,  another  Fort  Worth  hybridizer,  is  working  toward  brighter 
pinks,  pink  amoenas,  and  intermediates  that  perform  well  in  this  area.  In  the 
amoena  breeding,  Paul  is  using  Whole  Cloth  because  of  its  dominant  pattern, 
along  with  such  things  as  Mademoiselle,  Amythest  Flame,  Jungle  Bird, 
and  Bang.  In  his  early  work,  he  used  yellow  amoenas  crossed  to  various  pinks 
and  blends,  but  results  were  not  promising.  Spring  Festival,  because  of 
its  size,  substance,  and  vigor,  has  been  used  heavily  in  Mr.  Horn’s  pink 
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breeding  program,  along  with  Pretty  Carol,  Glittering  Amber,  Marilyn 
C.,  Lynn  Hall,  and  Enchanted  Violet.  In  his  work  with  the  medians,  he 
is  using  pumila  pollen  sent  by  northern  breeders.  Crosses  with  large-flowered 
TBs  have  generally  given  median  seedlings  that  lack  balance,  so  Paul  is  using 
the  smaller  flowered  tails  like  Snow  Flurry.  His  H531,  from  a  line  involving 
pink  TB  seedlings  and  Barium  Gold,  is  a  flared  and  ruffled  flower  of  deep, 
bright  yellow,  blooming  heavily  on  24-inch  stalks.  Last  spring,  from  Nomohr 
crossed  with  Brass  Accents,  Paul  bloomed  several  flared  and  ruffled  things 
with  heavy  substance  and  tall,  heavy  stalks. 

Last  and  probably  least  are  my  own  efforts  with  the  red  TBs  and  the 
arilbreds.  Overall  improvement  in  the  red  class  with  emphasis  on  reliable 
performance  in  southern  climates  is  my  objective  with  that  color  class. 
By  combining  the  better  reds  of  Craig,  Tompkins,  Lapham,  and  Whiting,  I 
hope  to  achieve  some  progress  toward  improving  the  reds.  In  1963  seedlings 
should  bloom  from  crosses  involving  Rampage,  Tonalea,  Captain  Gallant, 
Forward  March,  Bang,  and  others.  With  the  arilbreds,  I’m  hoping  to  make 
some  progress  in  transferring  the  striking  oncocyclus  bloom  to  the  stalk  and 
growth  habits  of  the  TBs. 


Mostly  About  Georgia  Hinkle 

Lorenzo  Medrano 

At  the  Memphis  national  convention  of  the  AIS  in  1957,  one  iris  which 
created  quite  a  sensation  was  Regina  Maria.  The  originator  was  a 
certain  Mrs.  Hinkle.  Later  in  the  year,  this  iris  won  an  Award  of  Merit.  An- 
other  earlier  Hinkle  iris,  Zara,  received  an  Award  of  Merit  in  England.  Two 
more  Hinkle  introductions  besides  Regina  Maria  were  equally  honored  in  this 
country.  Melissa  won  second  prize  in  the  competition  in  Florence,  Italy,  in 
1959.  In  1962,  also  at  Florence,  three  Hinkle  irises  won  second,  third,  and 
fourth  prizes.  This  is  a  unique  record  for  any  breeder.  Who,  then,  is  Mrs. 
Hinkle?  What  are  her  breeding  methods?  Why  are  most  of  her  irises  white  or 
blue? 


A  Fire  Is  Lit 

Some  artists  possess  the  virtue  of  disappearing  behind  the  product  of  their 
artistry.  The  personality  of  the  artist  is  not  interposed  between  the  viewer 
and  the  artistic  creation  itself.  One  such  is  the  personality  of  Georgia  Hinkle. 
Beauty  for  her  is  not  a  servant  but  a  goddess  to  serve.  To  produce  beauty,  not 
a  hobby  but  a  necessity. 

In  1935,  there  she  is,  in  her  small  garden,  where  she  has  hundreds  of  irises, 
but  only  three  colors:  dirty  white,  muddy  yellow,  and  washed-out  blue.  Her 
inner  sense  of  beauty  rebels  against  this  state  of  affairs.  She  wants  a  pure 
white,  a  golden  yellow,  a  clear  blue.  Did  they  exist?  Was  it  at  all  possible 


Dr.  Medrano,  a  resident  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  is  a  member  of  A/S.  He  and 
Mrs.  Medrano  have  attended  a  number  of  AIS  conventions  in  recent  years. 
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to  obtain  them  through  a  breeding  process?  Unknown  to  her,  and  only  four 
miles  distant  from  her  home  is  the  garden  of  Miss  Eva  Faught.  A  friend 
persuades  her  to  make  the  trip  to  the  Faught  garden.  How  could  Mrs.  Hinkle 
suspect  that  such  a  short  trip  would  change  the  course  of  her  life  forever. 
In  the  Faught  garden— “it  was  the  first  time,”  Mrs.  Hinkle  has  written  to  a 
friend,  “I  saw  ‘modem’  irises;  and  they  were  the  most  beautiful  things  ever 
seen,  every  color  in  the  rainbow!  It  started  me  on  an  iris  spree  that  hasn’t 
ended.”  And  yet,  Mrs.  Hinkle  was  not  satisfied.  Perhaps  a  more  flaring  white 
with  better  branching  was  possible.  Maybe  blues  nearer  spectrum  blue  could 
be  produced.  “So,  I  went  home,”  Mrs.  Hinkle  has  since  then  written,  “ordered 
Jake,  Purissima,  and  Snow  King,  and  planted  them  along  with  the  three 
varieties  that  I  had.  When  these  bloomed,  pods  were  set,  seeds  planted. 
But  instead  of  the  beautiful  whites  I  had  dreamed  of,  there  was  a  new 
generation  of  dirty  blues  and  whites!” 

Mrs.  Hinkle  is  disappointed,  but  this  setback  makes  her  firmer  in  her 
determination  to  produce  those  beautiful  whites  “she  had  dreamed.”  This 
work  in  the  dark,  without  any  apparent  success,  lasted  for  six  or  seven  years. 
In  that  Spring,  another  visit  to  Miss  Faught  was  made,  and  this  time  Miss 
Faught  gives  her  two  white  seedlings  of  her  own,  K-22-1  and  19-H.  Miss 
Faught  also  gives  her  Pierre  Menard  and  Cahokia  to  guest,  with  her  per¬ 
mission  to  use  them  in  her  breeding  program. 

Breakthrough! 

With  these  new  weapons  the  fight  is  engaged  in  earnest.  The  first  task 
will  be  to  cross  the  two  Faught  white  seedlings  (22-K-  1  X  19-H),  in  order 
to  produce  her  first  good  white.  Two  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1950,  the 
white  iris  she  expected  opened  its  first  bud— and  it  was  a  beautiful  iris  indeed: 
Zara,  a  medium  blue!  Her  overriding  desire  had  made  Mrs.  Hinkle  forget 
the  blue  blood  present  in  both  white  seedlings  from  Miss  Faught.  Also,  her 
beginner’s  luck  gave  her  Zara,  introduced  in  1954,  and  although  it  went  un¬ 
noticed  in  this  country,  it  was  given  an  Award  of  Merit  in  England.  Selfing 
22-K-l,  she  finally  obtained  the  first  white  she  was  after,  and  which  received 
the  only  possible  name:  First  Affection.  This  iris,  although  pure  white  and 
of  good  form,  was  considered  only  a  step  forward  towards  her  ultimate  goal, 
the  perfect  white,  and  was  not  introduced. 

In  her  blue  line,  Zara,  with  pollen  brought  by  a  friendly  bee,  produced 
another  medium  blue  of  wide  popularity,  Melissa.  Cahokia  crossed  Azure 
Skies  gives  Mrs.  Hinkle  another  working  iris,  the  light  blue  C-24-1,  while 
First  Affection  crossed  to  this  C-24-1,  produces  still  another  white,  E-27-1. 
The  other  Faught  iris,  Pierre  Menard,  appears  in  her  blue  line  only  cnce, 
as  the  pod  parent  of  one  of  her  most  famous  iris,  the  light  blue,  ruffled 
Regina  Maria. 

The  lines  are  now  established.  Her  white  line  brings  out  New  Love  (First 
Affection  X  19-H),  and  the  white  nearest  perfect:  Curl’d  Cloud  (E-27-1 
X  E-29-1).  To  which  we  must  add  Le  Beau  and  Village  Green.  At  the 
same  time  the  blue  line  is  producing  the  clear,  neat  blue  tones  Mrs.  Hinkle  so 
much  desired,  and  for  which  she  is  justly  famous:  Helen  Novak  (Zara  X 
Regina  Maria)  and  her  sister  seedling,  Demetria.  Symphony,  a  very  light 
blue  creation  is  C-24-1  X  Melissa,  while  her  newest  blue,  registered  in  1962, 
Harlan,  is  Allegiance  X  Symphony. 
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If  it  is  true  that  no  one  knows  for  whom  the  bells  toll,  it  is  equally  true 
that  no  one  knows  the  secret  currents  and  undercurrents,  the  personal  in¬ 
fluences  that  go  into  the  making  of  one  what  one  is.  The  same  holds  true  of 
the  career  of  an  iris  breeder.  The  credit  for  the  creation  of  her  beautiful  irises 
belongs  only  to  Mrs.  Hinkle.  And  yet,  her  inspiration  and  her  final  drive 
were  given  her  by  that  extraordinary  person,  Miss  Faught.  Mrs.  Hinkle’s  first 
good  iris,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  product  of  two  Faught  seedlings.  Pierre 
Menard  is  the  pod  parent  of  that  epitome  of  grace  and  good  taste,  Regina 
Maria.  When  Mrs.  Hinkle  confronted  Miss  Faught  with  these  facts,  and 
how  much  she  owed  her,  Miss  Faught  dismissed  the  idea  curtly,  if  with  plenty 
of  savoir  faire,  answering:  “We  all  climb  the  ladder  of  success  on  someone 
else’s  back.”  There  is  a  famous  anecdote  concerning  Dr.  Branch,  of  Piper 
City,  Illinois.  He  visited  every  year  Mrs.  Hinkle’s  seedling  patch,  evaluated 
her  seedlings,  encouraged  her.  On  one  such  visit,  Mrs.  Hinkle  asked  him  what 
books  about  genetics  she  should  read  to  be  up  to  date,  and  in  order  to  improve 
her  present  work.  Dr.  Branch— according  to  Mrs.  Hinkle,  who  told  me  this 
anecdote— answered  quickly:  “Don’t  read  anything;  just  go  on  doing  as  you 
have  been  doing.” 

Dr.  Durrance,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  has  received  seedlings  from  Mrs.  Hinkle 
in  order  to  evaluate  them.  His  good  taste  and  severe  standards  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  are  responsible  in  a  great  part  for  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Hinkle’s  introduc¬ 
tions  offer  such  a  rare  uniformity  of  perfection.  From  the  struggling  years 
when  her  irises  were  hardly  known,  help  was  received  from  the  St.  Louis 
group— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Ada  Buxton,  and  others— and  the  Mem¬ 
phis  group.  They  showed  interest  in  her  career  and  helped  her  to  take  her 
seedlings  out  of  the  home  patch  and  to  the  wide  open  spaces  of  the  land. 

And  the  artist  is  amongst  us,  but  she  is  not  one  of  us.  She  walks  in  beauty, 
and  the  beauty  which  is  within  her  she  passes  to  her  seedlings,  so  that  we 
may  participate  of  that  beauty.  And  we  do,  and  we  are  forever  grateful  to 
you,  Georgia  Hinkle,  for  the  beauty  you  have  given  us  to  enjoy. 


Mrs.  Hinkle’s  Introductions 


1954 

Zara 

AM  (England)  1958 

1955 

Regina  Maria 

Star  Cross’d 

HM  1955,  AM,  1957 

1956 

New  Love 

Melissa 

HM  1958;  Second  at  Firenze,  1959;  AM  1962 

1957 

White  Bouquet 

HM  1957 

1958 

Helen  Novak 

HM  1958 

Demetria 

HM  1958,  AM  1960 

Symphony 

HM  1958;  Second  at  Firenze,  1962 

1959 

Intriguer 

HM  1959 

Curl’d  Cloud 

PIM  1959;  AM  1962;  Third  at  Firenze,  1962 

Le  Beau 

HM  1959 

1961 

Magic  Morn 

Royal  Anthem 

HM  1962 

1962 

Helen  Keller 
Brave  Viking 
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Bloomington  Rebloomers 

Bonnie  Dunbar 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  loveliest  of  irises  bloom  in  May  and  June,  and,  in 
favored  spots,  often  rebloom  in  the  fall,  making  really  glamorous  fall 
festivals  of  color.  Those  who  admire  and  fully  appreciate  fall  blooming  or 
remontant  irises,  should  visit  the  Bloomington  Indiana,  planting  of  Professor 
Raymond  G.  Smith  in  the  fall;  that  is,  if  near  enough  to  warrant  the  trip. 
We  found  so  many  fine  and  attractive  irises  in  bloom  there  during  September 
and  October,  ’twas  like  beholding  again  the  May  irises  with  their  fresh  appeal 
and  varied  personalities. 

There  is  a  great  step  forward,  I  find,  in  the  Smith  fall-blooming  remontants. 
And  to  my  way  of  looking  at  them,  most  are  not  far  behind  those  that  were 
introduced  from  seven  to  five  years  back.  I  fully  think  that  within  a  five-year 
period  we  shall  have  irises  in  this  class  that  will  give  competition  to  our  spring 
blooming  once-a-year  varieties. 

Many  were  branched  and  rebranched,  a  few  here  and  there  comparable 
to  our  spring  materials  in  some  AMs.  For  instance,  there  was  one  that  was 
almost  a  competitor  along  the  lines  of  Golden  Masterpiece.  Another  had  a 
color-tone  somewhat  like  Ultra  Violet,  and  so  on.  There  were  pinks,  but 
none  comparable  to  Paul  Cook’s  fall  bloomers.  I  did  find  a  seedling  of  Tell 
Muhlestein  (Joseph’s  Mantle  X  Echo  Valley)  worthy  of  personal  comment: 
nicely  branched,  apparently  good  substance,  closed-domed  standards,  semi- 
flared  slightly  ruffled  falls,  and  fragrant.  Light  yellow  background  with  red- 
purple  stitching  and  shadings.  Well  spaced,  ample  blooms.  Very  nice.  I 
wonder  why  Tell  did  not  register  this  one. 

In  other  seedlings  many  graces  were  showing:  nice  placement  of  flowers, 
closed,  domed,  or  swirled  standards;  hafts  showing  great  improvement;  much 
clearer  colors.  The  narrow,  striated  falls  one  remembers  in  older  rebloomers 
were  fewer.  Good  plant  behavior  and  leaves  have  been  musts  with  me,  and 
this  appears  true  also  with  Mr.  Smith,  for  his  irises  showed  fine,  healthy  foliage, 
often  tightly  woven  or  crisscrossed  so  as  not  to  allow  moisture  to  form  in  the 
fans. 

While  these  plants  compare  with  our  fine  spring  bloomers,  I  do  not  think 
they  should  be  judged  with  them.  This,  I  believe,  should  be  an  entirely 
separate  judging  procedure. 

Garden  Judging 

A43BT:  (Martie  Everest  X  Whisperwood)  .  Tiny  blue  table  iris.  Many- 
flowered,  fragrant,  foliage  laced.  A  hark-back  to  color  plate  in  Dykes’ 
original  1913  edition. 

A70AF:  (Woodmont  Vanguard  X  57-21).  Tall,  extremely  wide-branched 
yellow  bitone.  Closed  bright-yellow  standards.  Falls  of  heavy  sub¬ 
stance,  wide  and  slightly  ruffled.  Brown-red  veining  in  pleasing  pat¬ 
tern.  September  rebloomer! 

Bonnie  (Mrs.  Paul  E.)  Dunbar  has  been  active  in  iris  circles  in  Indianapolis, 
where  the  Dunbars  reside,  and  in  state  groups.  She  is  an  iris  judge  accredited 
by  the  A/S  and  the  Dwarf  Iris  Society,  as  well  as  a  hemerocallis  judge ;  also, 
an  iris  hybridizer— dwarfs,  medians,  and  tails— specializing  in  I.  mellita  work. 
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Reblooming  Gibson  Girl  With  Mantle  of  Snow 
Photographed  October  27,  1962,  after  season’s  first  snowfall  on  Long  Island 

by  Dr.  Martin  A.  Radow,  Valley  Stream 


“This  photograph  might  be  of  nationwide  interest  since  the  variety,  Gibson  Girl, 
comes  most  nearly  of  all  rebloomers  known  to  me,  to  being  an  All-America  re¬ 
bloomer.  It  illustrates  a  fact  that  many  crave  to  know:  that  it  is  occasionally 
possible  to  cross  a  warm-country  iris  with  a  cold-country  iris  and  come  up  with  a 
rebloomer  with  a  wide  climatic  range.  Gibson  Girl  was  originated  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Gibson,  Porterville,  Calif.,  from  parentage:  Madame  Louis  Aureau  (a  French 
origination)  X  Tiffany  (from  Hans  P.  Sass  in  cold  Nebraska).” 

Edwin  Rundlett, 

Editor,  The  Reblooming  Iris  Reporter. 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
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B90BF:  (Rundlett’s  E32R  X  August  Gold).  Golden  brown  self  of  beautiful, 
flaring  form  with  ruffled  edges.  Almost-clean  hafts.  Very  brilliant; 
with  unusual  carrying  power;  green  undertone.  Branching  as  a  seed¬ 
ling  poor  but  should  improve. 

B90AF:  (Rundlett’s  E32R  X  August  Gold).  Clear  yellow.  One  of  the  first 
seedlings  to  rebloom.  Plicata  haft  in  lightly  stitched  tan -brownish 
tints.  Beautiful  flaring  form  and  very  heavy  substance;  texture  of 
satin.  Hafts  a  bit  narrow,  but  not  unpleasing.  Mr.  Earl  Roberts 
admired  this  one,  too. 

109R:  (Pink  Cameo  X  October  Blaze).  Recently  registered  as  Return 

Engagement.  A  fancy  plicata,  28"  tall,  completely  brushed  strong 
reddish  purple  with  lemon-yellow  influence  at  hafts  and  margins  of 
falls  which  are  of  fine  width.  Falls  semiflared;  stands  closed  and 
domed.  Best  all-around  rebloomer.  Should  rate  an  HM  in  spring 
competition  and  prove  to  be  of  that  wonderful  quality  needed  for 
breeding  more  rebloomers. 

Right  before  our  late-October  hard  freeze  we  viewed  and  judged  as  hor¬ 
ticultural  specimens  numerous  stalks  cut  from  this  planting.  Outstanding  were: 

B137A:  Deep  purple-violet  self.  Zurbrigg  seedling:  (Tell’s  rose  remontant  x 
Western  Hills)  X  Gibson  Girl. 

B103C:  Heavily  ruffled  and  laced  yellow.  (Rundlett’s  C14  X  60-2R). 

B7E:  Small-flowered,  very  clear  yellow.  (Double  Date  x  Fall  Primrose) 

X  60-2R. 

B98B:  If  one  likes  the  exotic,  this  is  sure  to  please.  Odd  color,  antique 

cream,  suffused  with  anthocyanin;  beards  blue  tipped;  9-10  buds. 
(57-13R  X  August  Gold). 


A  CATECHISM  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  HYBRIDIZERS 

OF  REBLOOMING  IRISES 

Anonymous 

Many  persons  have  at  some  time  expressed  a  desire  to  begin  hybridizing 
reblooming  irises.  This  is  not  a  decision  to  be  taken  lightly.  Most  such  people 
fail  to  realize  that  to  embark  upon  a  genuine  program  of  developing  good 
rebloomers  necessitates  a  radical  change  in  horticultural  practices  and  more 
especially  in  traditional  habits  of  thought.  Failure  to  make  these  adjustments 
accounts  for  the  fairly  large  number  of  persons  who  “tried  them  for  a  few 
years  back  in  the  late  forties,  but  was  unsuccessful.”  If  you  possess  the 
temerity  and  the  tenacity  to  embark,  say,  upon  a  ten-year  program,  and  can 
truthfully  answer  the  following  questions  in  the  affirmative,  you  have  the 
basic  requisites  for  joining  the  small  group  of  hybridizers  devoted  to  develop¬ 
ing  better  reblooming  irises. 

Are  you  prepared  to  grow  many  more  seedlings  than  you  now  do  in  order 
to  get  even  fewer  “keepers”?  Are  you  willing  to  go  back  in  time  at  least 
twenty  years  to  get  breeding  stock?  Will  you  agree  to  work  with  flowers 
possessed  of  rough  hafts  and  snaky  bloomstalks?  Will  you  agree  to  spend  as 
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much  or  more  time  studying  growth  habits  of  seedling  plants  than  you  do  in 
evaluating  their  flowers?  Are  you  prepared  to  discard,  even  before  it  blooms, 
any  and  every  seedling  showing  susceptibility  to  disease?  Have  you  the  type 
personality  that  will  permit  you  ruthlessly  to  weed  out  your  Dykes  medalists 
or  other  new  and  expensive  varieties  should  they  show  susceptibility  to 
disease?  Can  you  bring  yourself  to  work  with  and  hybridize  on  the  inferior 
sorts  when  the  newer  introductions  are  in  their  full  spring  glory?  Can  you 
accept  with  patient  equanimity  the  barely  tolerant  or  even  agnostic  attitudes 
of  fellow  irisarians  who  are  working  with  once  bloomers?  If  so,  you  may  be 
qualified  to  take  the  following  oath. 

THE  REBLOOMING  HYBRIDIZER’S  OATH* 

I, _ ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that,  from 

this  time  forward,  forsaking  all  other  flowers  and  irises,  to  have  and  to  hoe, 
in  disease  and  in  health,  for  better  or  for  worse,  only  reblooming  irises  or 
parents  of  rebloomers,  till  death  does  me  part,  so  help  me  everybody! 

Date:  .  Witness:  . 

Signature 

*  Not  to  be  confused  with  a  common  oath  used  by  reblooming  enthusiasts.  The 
latter,  even  better  known  than  the  above,  is  frequently  used  by  the  reblooming 
hybridizer  upon  first  viewing  a  new  lot  of  his  so-called  reblooming  seedlings. 


SHOW  REPORTS  NOS.  122  AND  123 

Chairman  J.  Arthur  Nelson  of  the  Exhibitions  Committee  has  received,  sub¬ 
sequently  to  the  preparation  of  the  report  of  AlS-sponsored  shows  which  was 
published  in  the  October  Bulletin,  two  more  show  reports.  These  brought 
the  total  for  the  1962  season  to  123— ten  more  than  in  1961. 

In  a  show  at  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  the  following  awards  were  made: 
Silver  medal,  to  Geneva  Ashwell;  bronze  medal,  to  Ruby  Thomas;  best  iris 
of  show,  Truly  Yours;  exhibitor  of  best  iris  of  show,  Jennie  McCracken; 
exhibitor  of  best  arrangement  of  show,  Roberta  McMullen. 

At  the  Hardy,  Maryland,  show  the  awards  were:  Best  iris  of  show,  Front 
Page;  exhibitor  of  best  iris,  Mrs.  Albert  Neale  Smith;  exhibitor  of  best  ar¬ 
rangement  of  show,  Mrs.  Dorsey  Yearly;  silver  medal  certificate,  Mrs.  Albert 
Neale  Smith;  bronze  medal  certificate,  Mrs.  Guy  Warfield. 

During  the  fall  meeting  of  the  AIS  Board  of  Directors,  in  Denver,  Mr. 
Nelson  reported  the  years  receipts  as  $2,873.05  (a  gain  over  1961  of 
$682.91);  disbursements  (which  included  $116.56  for  membership  promotion) 
were  $2,680.93.  The  inventory  of  supplies  in  October  1962  was  valued  at 
$932.00. 

Some  new  awards,  ribbons,  and  rosettes  have  been  developed  or  are  being 
developed,  including  a  new  Exhibition  Certificate,  a  Section  Certificate,  a 
Horticulture  Sweepstakes  Rosette,  a  seedling  rosette,  and  junior  division 
rosettes. 

The  show  supplies  are  now  in  the  St.  Louis  office  and  all  orders  will  be 
filled  from  there. 
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Simplifying  the  Judging  of  Aril  Irises 

Ruth  Pressey 

As  new  areas  of  aril  interest  spring  up  throughout  the  iris-growing  world, 
the  problem  of  judging  these  still  unusual  and  often  rare  specimens 
occurs  in  flower  shows  over  the  land.  Conscientious  AIS  judges,  unable  to  see 
and  study  a  sufficient  number  of  aril  varieties  previous  to  show  time  to  enable 
them  to  build  a  mental  picture  of  the  range  of  styles,  forms,  sizes  and  colors 
involved,  will  be  relieved  to  know  that  help  is  on  the  way.  The  Aril  Society, 
International,  which,  by  agreement,  relies  on  AIS  judges,  has  in  process,  under 
Mr.  Roy  Brizendine,  a  complete  and  up-to-date  classification  of  aril  and 
arilbred  irises.  Meanwhile  I  shall  try  to  present  ideas  which  may  be  helpful 
in  clarifying  and  simplifying  the  judging  of  arils.  Toward  that  end,  two 
steps  are  essential. 

Judge’s  Preparation 

Every  judge  should  survey  every  iris  garden  in  his  area,  making  a  list  of 
the  aril  species  and  varieties  being  grown.  List  also  the  average  height  of  the 
specimens  seen,  because  height  will  vary  in  different  geographical  areas.  Then 
read  iris  catalogs  which  feature  arils,  noting  what  descriptions  are  given, 
what  characteristics  are  emphasized.  Find  which  varieties  are  difficult  to  grow 
so  that  credit  may  be  given  the  exhibitor  who  has  produced  a  show  bloom 
from  an  especially  difficult  garden  subject.  A  judge  should  be  adventurous  and 
grow  a  few  arils  of  his  own.  Nothing  else  will  make  him  more  appreciative 
of  those  entries  facing  him  on  the  show  bench. 

It  is  important  that  judges  know  the  characteristic  differences  between  the 
regelia  and  the  oncocyclus  species  and  know  that  here  we  are  judging  a 
flower.  Little  else  but  flower  characters  and  qualities  is  to  be  considered  on 
the  show  bench,  with  the  exception  of  height. 

A  most  helpful  pamphlet  for  the  judge  faced  with  an  aril  assignment  is 
An  Alphabetical  Table  of  the  Species  of  the  Genus  Iris,  compiled  for  the 
British  Iris  Society  by  A.  C.  Herrick,  and  published  by  the  BIS  1949,  re¬ 
printed  1954.  It  is  sent  with  a  BIS  membership  (now  $2.00  with  your  AIS 
membership)  and  is  most  helpful.  It  gives  the  average  heights  of  the  species. 
Use  the  margin  for  posting  heights  as  found  in  other  areas.  Much  of  this 
information  may  come  thru  '‘Robins.”  Do  not  be  hesitant  about  referring  to 
your  “Table  of  the  Species”  if  you  need  more  definite  information  while  judging 
than  you  can  recall  at  the  moment. 

So  someone  has  triumphantly  brought  a  rare  and  little  known  aril  species 
and  has  entered  it  in  the  show.  By  AIS  rules  it  is  named.  It  looks  like  nothing 
—dusky,  drab,  folded  on  itself,  on  a  3-inch  stem.  It  deserves  every  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  show  committees  will  have  it  correctly  classified  and  placed,  for  you 
the  judge.  (Show  committees  may  also  find  this  “Table  of  the  Species”  in¬ 
valuable  pending  the  completion  of  Brizendine’s  more  all-embracing  aril  classi¬ 
fication).  Your  own  copy  will  give  its  usual  height.  This  I  believe  is  as  it 
appears  in  the  wild  state.  Keep  in  mind  its  rarity,  but  also  that  garden 

Mrs.  Pressey  (R.  1,  Bayfield,  Colo.)  is  chairman  of  a  committee  on  judging, 
in  The  Aril  Society,  International. 
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cultivation,  supplying  more  water  and  food  often  results  in  taller  stalks,  so 
that  lortetii  which  attains  some  12  inches  in  the  wild  state  may  stand  at  IT  to 
21  inches  or  more  in  cultivation.  I.  susiana,  usually  some  15  inches  can  be 
grown  to  28  or  30  inches.  This  taller  stem  should  be  expected  in  a  show  entry 
and  credit  given  when  it  has  been  achieved,  if  the  stem  is  still  adequate  (not 
“drawn”)  to  hold  the  bloom  erect. 

Never  hesitate  to  look  up  such  information  while  judging  if  you  need  to. 
It  may  save  a  serious  injustice.  Know  in  general  that  these  arils  quite  normally 
vary  in  height  according  to  variety  from  3  inches  to  33  inches  and  few 
judges  will  be  able  to  actually  know  and  recognize  all  entries.  Besides,  there 
is  considerable  variation  between  clones  of  the  same  species.  Because  of  this, 
a  judge  should  question  classification  with  caution,  and  yet  I  would  recommend 
such  questioning.  You  as  a  judge  need  not  give  the  impression  that  you  know 
it  all,  only  that  you  would  like  to  know.  The  classification  committee  probably 
already  has  challenged  the  identity  of  such  an  entry  of  such  unusual  appear¬ 
ance  and  has  checked  with  the  grower  to  find  it  is  a  clonal  difference.  For 
instance,  I  would  have  recognized  the  normal  yellow  urmiensis  appearing  in  a 
show.  The  rare  clone  producing  cream  blooms  with  yellow  “points”  (diffused 
yellow  beard,  signal  spot  and  style-arms)  I  would  have  had  to  question.  This 
is  the  way  we,  the  judges,  expand  our  experience.  In  this  varied  field  no  one 
can  know  it  all. 

Show  Preparation 

The  second  step  in  simplification  has  to  do  with  show  schedule.  At  first, 
aril  varieties  in  a  newly  awakening  area  may  have  to  appear  in  a  catch-all 
class  labeled  “Others”  or  “Species”  and  there  compete  for  attention  with 
scattered  entries  of  sibirica,  spuria,  missouriensis,  and  so  on.  (And  don’t 
say  they  do  not  all  bloom  at  the  same  time:  they  can  and  do  appear  at  TB 
show  time). 

But  as  interest  in  aril  grows  (and  it  will!)  and  the  number  of  entries 
climbs,  it  will  be  possible  to  so  divide  the  aril  entries  by  an  ancestry  type 
classification  as  to  present  a  workable  division  of  specimens  so  that  a  judge 
may  know  that  here,  in  this  class,  he  is  confronted  with  a  type  of  iris  of  cer¬ 
tain  individual  characteristics.  The  adjoining  class  presents  another  type.  A 
still  further  class  presents  hybrids  (crosses)  between  the  first  two.  Such 
hybrids  should  present  some  of  the  best  characteristics  of  each  parent  or 
combination  of  such  characters.  An  oncogelia  will  display  petals  narrower 
than  its  oncocyclus  mother  had,  but  wider  than  its  regelia  father  bore.  It 
should  not  have  lost  other  parental  aril  characters  such  as  the  “butterfly  wings” 
veining  or  the  signal  spot,  though  characters  may  be  modified  or  appear  in 
various  combinations.  That  is  why,  after  all,  the  cross  was  made.  I  hope  in 
the  sometime  future  the  entry  tags  for  such  hybrids  will  bear  the  record  of 
parentage  so  that  judges  may  determine  to  what  degree  the  cross  was  success¬ 
ful— to  what  degree  did  it  retain  the  finer  points  of  its  parents,  or  is  an  im¬ 
provement  in  design  or  texture  or  coloring. 

Since  the  class  of  arilbreds  will  always  contain  the  most  entries,  it  will 
usually  be  necessary  to  subdivide  into  more  classes  and  establish  separate 
classes  for  oncobreds,  regeliabreds  and  oncogeliabreds.  In  certain  years  and 
places  it  may  be  necessary  to  further  divide  oncobreds  into  subclasses.  These 
may  be  scheduled  by  heights,  by  colors,  or  separate  classes  for  certain 
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varieties.  In  an  area  where  everyone  grows  Elmohr,  Lady  Mohr,  and 
Frances  Craig,  for  instance,  the  answer  may  well  be  to  establish  some 
separate  varietal  classes.  This,  in  effect,  allows  a  winner  in  each  of  the  varietal 
classes  but  serves  to  eliminate  them  from  an  overcrowded  oncobred  class  to 
give  other  less  well-known  varieties  a  chance.  No  judge  should  be  asked  to 
consider  thirty  or  so  Elmohr,  twenty-some  Lady  Mohr  and  a  dozen  Frances 
Craig  in  a  class  which  also  contains  a  scattering  of  other  oncobreds.  For 
this  reason  every  show  schedule  should  state: 

“Classes  may  be  combined  or  further  divided  in  the  interests  of  adequate 
competition  and/or  better  judging.” 

Then  a  judge,  confronted  with  a  problem,  may  request  of  the  show  chair¬ 
man  that  such  combination  or  division  be  made.  This  makes  the  show 
schedule  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  situations  which  may  arise  locally 
due  to  weather,  seasonal  variations,  and  wider  distribution  of  plant  material. 
Since  no  show  chairman  can  foretell  exactly  what  will  appear  in  any  given 
year,  and  the  situation— the  overcrowding  in  a  class— may  have  developed 
in  the  last  half-hour  before  judging  began.  Such  a  judge’s  request  is  no  re¬ 
flection  on  the  show  setup.  This  disagrees  with  the  statement  that  a  judge 
"should  judge  the  class  as  presented,”  but  I  have  seen  situations  where  sub¬ 
dividing  is  the  only  fair  answer,  and  others  where  the  competition  demanded 
by  AIS  could  only  be  achieved  by  combining  classes  to  furnish  adequate  com¬ 
petition.  Then,  the  total  entries  noted,  the  schedule  will  be  re-arranged  an¬ 
other  year. 

Now  that  the  display  is  accurately  classified  and  divided  for  your  at¬ 
tention,  remember  that  theoretically  at  least,  AIS  judges  judge  the  entry 
against  its  own  varietal  potential,  not  one  variety  against  another.  This  is  the 
reason  that  the  judging  of  AIS  judges  (exams  or  no  exams)  will  always  be 
superior  in  their  own  specialized  field  to  that  of  garden  club  judges  judging 
irises,  one  entry  against  another  so  that  the  winner  will  always  be  the  largest 
flowers  on  the  tallest  stems.  But  knowing  the  potential  of  every  variety,  in¬ 
cluding  arils,  is  something  of  an  assignment  for  AIS  judges.  It  explains  how¬ 
ever  why  a  fine  judge  will  allow  a  blue  ribbon  in  a  class  to  an  entry  which  is 
not  the  largest  flower  on  the  longest  stem.  He  has  found  the  smaller  entry 
better  grown  for  its  variety  than  the  larger  specimen  was  for  its  variety. 

Of  course  AIS  judges  do  this  “comparison  judging”  also  in  a  class  of  all 
Elmohr  or  all  Capitola,  for  instance,  or  in  any  class  of  all  one  variety,  and 
probably  unconsciously  to  some  degree  in  much  other  judging.  Only  in  select¬ 
ing  a  "Queen  of  the  Show,”  as  some  schedules  call  for,  would  I  enter  on  a 
conscious  comparison  and  pick  from  among  the  blue-ribbon  winners  of  the 
Aril  Section  that  blue-ribbon  winner  which  would  have  a  chance  to  win 
against  blue-ribbon  winners  from  other  sections.  This  usually  means  a  susiana, 
a  lortetii  or  a  gatesii  which  could  stand  up  bravely  on  its  12"-19"  stem  and, 
with  its  one  flower,  compete  and  win  against  a  TB  stalk  displaying  four  open 
blooms.  It  has  been  done.  It  takes  educated  judges. 

The  Aril  Section  show  schedule  may  now  look  like  this: 

Class  1.  Oncocvclus  species  and  their  pure  oncocyclus  hybrids. 

Class  2.  Regelia  species  and  pure  regelia  hybrids  (including  pseudoregelia) 
Class  3.  Oncogelia  and  regeliocyclus  hybrids,  (pure  aril) 

Class  4.  Oncobreds 
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A  High  Moment  at  Redding  Meeting 


Walter  Luihn  (center)  recipient  of  the  Herbert  Kerr  Memorial  Trophy  for  “Best 
Aril  Seedling”  during  Region  14’s  Spring  Meeting,  at  Redding,  California,  last  season. 
Awarding  the  trophy  (right)  is  Regional  Vice  President  Roy  Oliphant.  Offering 
congratulations  (left)  is  Area  Chairman  Paul  Maxim,  of  Redding.  Founded  in 
memory  of  one  of  the  Region’s  leading  growers  and  hybridizers  of  arils  and  arilbred 
irises,  the  occasion  was  the  first  time  this  perpetual  trophy  was  awarded. 


Class  5.  Regeliabreds 

Class  6.  Oncogeliabreds  (3-way  crosses) . 

As  before  discussed,  the  schedule  may  be  set  up  with  several  distinct  classes 
as  needed  under  oncobreds.  In  a  hybridizing  area  you  are  sure  to  need  a 
class  of  C.  G.  White  hybrids,  Bali  Agha,  Kalifa  Baltis,  Kalifa  Gulnare, 
Imam  Salah  and  others  of  this  enchanting  series. 

Aril  Terms 

In  time  there  will  be  not  just  “oncobreds”  which  term  now  in  general  means 
onco  by  TB.  Wiloh  Wilkes,  Recorder  for  The  Aril  Society  International,  has 
coined  the  new  term  “Arilbred  Tails”  for  this  popular  cross  which  usually 
looks  more  tall  than  aril,  and  arilbreds  for  other  crosses  involving  arils.  In 
time  there  will  be  arilbred  medians  (aril  by  median  bearded)  and  a  class  of 
arilbred  dwarfs  (aril  by  DB  or  DB  by  aril).  These  exist  now  but  in  too  few 
numbers  to  make  up  show  classes,  but  appear  under  medians  and  dwarfs  with 
no  reference  to  the  aril  infusion. 

Aril  terms  need  not  be  confusing.  We  deal  in  oncocyclus  and  regelia  species 
and  crosses.  Hybrids  of  these  species  with  bearded  are  called  arilbreds.  If 
we  wish  to  be  specific  we  say  oncobred,  identifying  the  aril  involved  as  an 
oncocyclus;  or  we  say  regeliabred,  identifying  that  cross  as  one  using  a  regelia 
parent.  The  heading  Aril-Onco  which  appears  in  the  AIS  Bulletin  in  voting 
reports,  serves  to  continue  a  confusion,  since  onco  is  but  one  of  three  divisions 
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of  plants  (oncoregelia  and  pseudoregelia)  included  in  the  term  Aril.  This  is 
like  the  uninformed  use  of  the  term  “Mohr”  which  people  use  as  being 
synonymous  with  the  term  arilbred  or  oncobred.  Again,  the  Mohr  line  of 
breeding  is  but  one  of  many  lines,  all  of  which  are  included  in  the  term 
arilbred,  but  all  arilbreds  or  oncobreds  are  certainly  not  Mohrs. 

Since  the  AIS  Board’s  report  of  awards  and  voting  goes  to  AIS  membership 
as  a  whole  and  to  judges  in  particular,  surely  it  is  time  for  a  more  precise  use 
of  terms.  Surely  AIS  judges  know  by  now  that  oncos  are  arils,  but  the 
terms  are  not  synonymous. 

More  Responsibilities  for  RVPs 

Actually,  in  aril-growing  areas,  the  problem  of  adequate  aril  judging  begins 
with  the  AIS  RVP,  who  must  become  aware  of  his  Region’s  needs  and  who 
will  see  that  some  persons  are  nominated  as  AIS  judges  who  can  judge  the  aril 
sections  of  their  local  shows.  Keeping  in  mind  the  twofold  reason  for  having 
shows,  namely,  to  stimulate  competition  and  knowledge  among  members  and 
to  amaze,  delight  and  intrigue  the  general  public,  thus  snaring  more  members, 
the  presence  of  an  Aril  Section  will  be  invaluable.  However,  poor  judging  can 
be  most  discouraging  to  the  grower  of  arils. 

Show  officials,  also,  in  such  an  area,  should  be  aware  of  the  types  of  irises 
to  be  expected  as  entries  and  make  adequate  provision  for  their  placement. 
Furthermore,  they  need  to  realize  that  although  aril  growers  or  hybridizers  in 
their  area  perhaps  know  more  than  anyone  else  about  arils,  these  arilians  like 
to  be  appointed  as  judges,  but  are  reluctant  to  judge  arils,  prefering  to  enter 
their  specimens  in  the  aril  classes  and  judge  elsewhere.  This  creates  a  problem 
and  means  that  some  of  the  judges  must  be  not  only  able  but  willing.  It  is 
in  a  show’s  interest  to  have  a  large  number  of  these  strange  and  new  aril 
entries,  but  if  one  enters  exhibits  in  a  class,  one  does  not  judge  that  class. 
Both  the  RVP  and  the  show  chairman  of  judges  should  anticipate  this  problem 
unless  they  want  to  “import”  an  aril  judge. 

Developing  Judgment 

The  finer  points  of  judging  will  come  as  the  judge  grows  some  aril  varieties 
himself  (not  arilbred  tails),  observing  the  subtle  changes  which  occur  in 
the  blossom  from  morning  to  night  and  from  day  to  day.  The  time  elapsed 
from  bud  to  peak  of  bloom  perfection  will  show  in  color,  veining,  texture  and 
size  of  bloom,  for  these  continue  to  expand  for  many  hours  after  opening. 
Then  individual  preference  is  involved  as  the  judge  decides  to  what  extent,  if 
at  all,  an  astounding  size  of  bloom  should  outweigh  the  clearer  color,  more 
precise  patterning,  heavier  texture  but  smaller  size  of  another  entry,  which 
perhaps  has  not  yet  reached  its  ultimate  in  size.  Unless  a  judge  has  lived 
with  an  expanding  bloom,  he  will  never  know  the  difference. 

The  easiest  subject  in  which  to  observe  these  changes  is  sasiana,  the  silver 
and  black  oncocyclus  species.  I  say  “silver  and  black.”  Others  say  white  and 
purple,  or  grey  and  violet,  and  each  description  is  right  at  some  stage  in 
the  flower’s  expanding  or  declining.  A  new  and  fresh  susiana  has  incredibly 
black  veining  within  a  silvery  background.  Holding  the  flower  to  the  sun, 
one  may  of  course  see  that  the  “black”  is  a  concentrated  purple  pigment.  As 
the  aging  cells  thin  and  rupture,  this  pigment  escapes  the  veins  and  is  diffused 
into  the  background  cells,  and  some  descriptions  even  say  “diffused”  with 
violet  or  “flushed.”  Judges  should  know  that  here  is  an  aging  flower. 
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This  breakdown  and  diffusion  of  coloring  matter  from  the  veins  of  the 
“butterfly  wings”  types  of  arils,  is  not  so  easily  observed  in  those  bronze 
varieties  or  those  which  have  a  truly  tinted  background.  However,  once  a 
judge  has  lived  with  susiana  his  experience  will  carry  over  to  other  varieties. 

Like  orchids,  arils  may  be  kept  indefinitely  under  refrigeration  and  the 
same  bloom  has  been  known  to  take  a  second  blue  ribbon  on  show  dates  a 
week  apart. 

In  an  effort  to  learn  what  is  important  about  arils  to  hybridizers  and  grow¬ 
ers  of  arils,  I  have  been  making  a  survey  of  their  ideas  and  purposes.  No, 
they  do  not  all  agree,  except  that  no  aril  should  resemble  a  TB,  MTB,  BB, 
SDB  or  MDB.  That  they  are  all  agreed  upon.  The  beautiful  forms  of  the 
bearded  irises  are  for  the  bearded  irises.  Arils  have  beautiful  forms  of  their 
own.  Neither  is  anything  gained  by  breeding  the  bearded  to  resemble  arils. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  they  should  remain  different  and  even,  through 
breeding,  become  even  more  pronounced  in  their  differences. 

Since  their  very  differences  is  their  charm,  no  standard  for  judging  the 
bearded  irises  will  do  for  judging  arils.  (Actually,  of  course,  arils  are 
“bearded”  too,  the  regelia  having  all  six  petals  line-bearded;  the  oncocyclus 
bearing  a  wide,  hairy  patch  on  each  of  its  three  falls,  this  “beard”  often  of 
deep,  contrasting  color,  often  almost  as  wide  as  the  petal  haft  itself).  In  a 
hybrid  of  aril  by  TB,  MB  or  DB,  we  look  for  retention  of  the  aril  charm,  the 
strictly  aril  qualities,  plus  the  addition  of  height  and  branching,  which  are 
what  the  bearded  have  to  offer  to  this  new  division  of  the  iris  kingdom,  the 
Arilbreds.  If  the  new  seedling  has  gained  height  and  branching  and  lost  its 
aril  form  or  pattern,  it  should  be  considered  a  bearded  iris  and  judged  as  such 
in  a  bearded  class. 

“Pinching”  is  not  “reflexing.”  Pinching  is  a  fault  in  anybody’s  iris.  This 
expressive  word  describes  a  condition  of  the  falls  in  which  the  sides  of  the 
petal  tend  to  draw  under  and  together,  giving  the  effect  of  a  very  narrow  fall. 
Reflexing,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  normally  in  many,  many  arils,  in  varying 
degrees.  In  this  condition  the  falls  roll  or  curl  under,  just  as  many  types  of 
lilies  reflex  their  petals.  A  judge  will  not  penalize  any  aril  for  having  reflexed 
falls  any  more  than  a  judge  would  disqualify  Lilium  henri  or  our  native  tiger 
lily.  Correctly  balanced  by  the  size  of  the  standards,  so  that  a  nice  proportion 
is  achieved,  these  wide,  rolled  falls  of  the  oncocyclus,  or  the  narrow  reflexed 
falls  of  the  regeliae  can  be  a  real  asset.  Rolled  under,  they  put  the  startling 
beard  and  the  striking  signal  patch  very  much  on  display  and  focus  attention 
on  the  elaborate,  extruding  style-arms. 

Each  judge  should  approach  the  whole  subject  of  judging  arils  with  the  idea 
that  no  one  proportion  of  flower  is  “right”  or  more  to  be  preferred  than 
another,  if  both  are  equally  beautiful  or  pleasing.  Arils  offer  many  beautiful, 
varied  and  pleasing  forms.  If  I  may  borrow— 

An  aril  is  an  aril  is  an  aril.  They  must  be  judged  as  arils:  that  is  how  simple 
it  is. 


Going  to  move?  Then  report  your  new  address  to  the  St.  Louis  office  with¬ 
out  delay— four  weeks  in  advance  of  moving,  if  possible. 
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In  Europe  in  Iristime ,  1963 

This  year’s  iris  season  in  western  Europe  will  be  highlighted  by  several 
noteworthy  events.  Two  of  these  are  sponsored  by  the  Italian  Iris  Society  and 
will  be  held  in  Firenze  ( English :  Florence),  Italy;  a  third  will  be  a  feature  of 
the  summerlong  International  Horticultural  Exposition  ("IGA  63”),  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  Germany.  The  following  information  regarding  these  events  was 
furnished  in  behalf  of  the  respective  sponsors: 

Seventh  International  Iris  Competition 

Florence  Iris  Garden,  Piazzale  Michelangelo,  Florence,  Italy 

May  5-10,  1963 

Thousands  of  new  and  old  varieties  in  a  typical  Tuscan  garden  will  be  the 
frame  for  the  important  group  of  latest  iris  varieties  which  are  competing  for 
the  1963  awarding  of  the  "Premio  Firenze,”  the  prize  presented  by  the 
Azienda  Autonoma  di  Turismo  of  Florence,  and  awarded  to  the  best  new 
variety  by  the  five  judges  of  the  International  Commission. 

Further  information  about  the  Competition  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to: 
International  Iris  Competition  (Concorso  Iris),  Palazzo  Strozzi,  Firenze,  Italy. 

Florence  Symposium  on  Irises 

This  will  be  held  in  Florence,  Italy,  May  14-18,  following  the  International 
Iris  Competition. 

Subjects  of  the  Symposium: 

1.  Breeding  aims  in  modern  tall  bearded. 

2.  Modem  contests  and  their  importance  in  the  advancement  in  breeding. 

3.  Cytogenetics  of  the  genus  Iris  and  of  the  hybrids. 

4.  System  and  phytogeographv  of  the  genus  Iris. 

5.  Colors  and  coloring  matters. 

6.  Phytopathology:  the  insects,  etc. 

7.  Seed  dormancy  and  embryoculture. 

8.  Some  of  the  Apogons:  Californicae,  Louisianas,  Kaempferii,  Sibiricae,  etc. 

9.  Dwarfs  and  dwarf  species  hybrids. 

10.  True  oncocycli  in  Israel. 

11.  Onco  culture  in  Europe. 

12.  Aril  hybrids. 

13.  Registration;  international  system  of  description,  etc. 

14.  The  iris  in  decoration  and  arrangements;  the  cut  flower,  its  market. 

15.  Following  the  iris  in  history.  Bibliography. 

Amongst  the  speakers:  Dr.  M.  Simonet,  France;  Prof.  G.  I.  Rodionenko, 
USSR;  Dr.  P.  Werckmeister,  Germany;  Dr.  S.  Hirao,  Japan;  Mr.  W.  Welch, 
U.S.A.;  Mr.  H.  C.  Fletcher,  Great  Britain,  and  many  more  prominent  scientists 
and  well-known  experts. 

All  papers  entered  (to  be  read  by  the  author,  or  a  substitute)  will  be 
printed  in  the  original  language  (with  a  full  translation  in  English),  in  an 
illustrated  volume,  for  sale  at  a  price  to  be  determined.  [It  is  probably  not 
likely  that  the  price  of  the  book  will  be  determined  until  after  the  sessions 
and  the  extent  of  the  material  to  be  printed  is  known.  Preliminary  information 
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is  that  the  sponsors  plan  to  encourage  advance  orders,  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  deposit  of  $1.25  a  copy;  also,  that  a  discount  for  quantity  orders  is  con¬ 
templated.  It  is  understood  that  commercial  advertisements  for  inclusion  in 
the  book  will  be  accepted.  Any  further  information  that  may  be  received 
will  be  referred  to  the  AIS  office  in  St.  Louis.— Editor.] 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in  one  of  the  historic  palaces  of  Florence,  and 
there  will  be  simultaneous  translation  by  earphones.  The  official  languages  will 
be  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian.  The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
afternoons  so  as  to  allow  the  participants  time  to  visit  the  City’s  monuments 
and  foremost  gardens. 

The  first  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  where  the  Mayor  of 
Florence  will  welcome  the  participants  and  hold  a  reception  in  their  honor. 
There  will  be  a  final  official  dinner  in  the  most  impressive  place  in  Florence: 
The  Belvedere  Fortress,  overlooking  the  City. 

The  Symposium  will  last  five  days  and  during  the  afternoons  the  invited 
speakers  will  read  their  papers  and  hold  discussions.  All  others  who  wish  to 
attend  the  meetings  will  have  to  reserve  their  seats  and  pay  the  sum  of 
$30.00  for  the  various  events.  It  is  recommended  that  reservations  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  quite  a  number  of  iris  lovers  who  will  be  in  Florence 
for  the  iris  events  on  their  way  to  the  International  Flower  Show,  the  IGA 
63,  in  Hamburg,  Germany. 

For  reservations  and  additional  information,  write  to:  Florence  Symposium 
on  Irises  (Simposio  Iris),  Palazzo  Strozzi,  Firenze,  Italy. 

The  Iris  Display  at  Hamburg 

All  iris  lovers  who  are  in  a  position  to  visit  Europe  in  1963,  should  certainly 
not  fail  to  include  in  their  plans  a  visit  to  the  International  Horticultural  Ex¬ 
hibition  in  Hamburg.  The  latest  and  finest  iris  varieties  from  all  over  the 
world  will  be  shown  there  in  a  spacious  and  most  beautiful  arrangement. 
Judging  by  the  average  of  the  last  eight  years,  it  is  expected  that  the  irises 
will  be  in  full  bloom  about  the  7th  to  9th  of  June.  On  these  days,  the  annual 
convention  of  the  German  Iris  and  Lilium  Society  will  take  place  in  Hamburg. 
Whoever  loves  irises  is  heartily  welcome  to  attend  this  meeting. 

If  travel  to  Europe  had  no  other  aim  than  to  see  the  Hamburg  show,  time 
and  money  would  indeed  not  be  wasted.  But  there  are  further  attractions 
which  should  not  be  missed,  especially  Florence  with  its  iris  symposium, 
where,  May  14th  to  18th,  a  number  of  most  important  lectures  may  be  heard 
at  a  meeting  of  irisarians  which  it  is  hoped  will  resemble  the  Paris  Conference 
of  1922. 

The  interval  between  these  two  iris  events  might  be  used  for  a  visit  to 
Munich  with  its  beautiful  Nymphenburg  Gardens.  Then  there  is  the  highly 
romantic  medieval  town  of  Rothenburg  ob  der  Tauber,  Frankfurt  with  the 
remarkable  hothouses  of  its  Palmengarten,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  wonderful 
Berggarten  at  Hannover-Herrenhausen. 

If  you  come  to  Europe  in  the  spring,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
you  will  be  highly  satisfied  with  all  the  beauty  you  are  going  to  see! 

Georg  Hacklander 

Hamburg. 
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Getting  to  Know  You 

Neva  Sexton 


Getting  to  know  other  iris  society  members  these  last 
few  years  and  especially  in  Kansas  City  in  1962, 
has  been  a  wonderful  experience.  It  has  been  satisfying 
and  also  reassuring  to  meet  so  many  people  who  get 
as  much  happiness  and  excitement  from  an  iris  as  I  do. 

With  delight,  I  have  read  about  gardeners  here  and 
in  England  who  take  gardening  seriously,  and  have  felt 
reassured.  The  amount  of  loving  attention  devoted  to 
raising  a  beautiful  iris,  is  a  price  many  other  people 
are  willing  to  pay.  I  am  not  alone.  Others  are  willing 
“to  tote  that  load,”  haul  fertilizer,  mix  dirt,  plant,  water 
and  protect  until  that  most  happy  month  in  spring; 
blooming  season.  If  it  weren’t  for  the  sure  evidence— garden  dirt  on  my  feet— 
I  would  swear  my  feet  never  touch  the  ground  during  April  .  .  .  my  heart  is 
that  light. 

It  seems  that  when  you  share  the  same  hobby  you  are  interested  in  how 
the  other  fellow  does  it.  I  have  had  friends  ask  when  and  why  I  started 
growing  iris.  This  is  like  asking  a  grandparent  about  her  grandchildren,  the 
subject  is  never  exhausted. 

In  1952,  I  visited  the  spring  flower  show  in  Bakersfield  and  saw  the  most 
beautiful  irises  I  had  ever  seen.  Charles  Salzer,  of  Bakersfield,  invited  me  to 
visit  his  yard  to  see  the  seedlings  he  was  growing  for  Tell  Muhlestein.  These 
seedlings  represented  many  of  the  very  newest  advances  in  iris  hybridizing. 
The  beauty  of  these  new  irises  created  a  deep  desire  to  grow  irises  like  them 
in  my  garden.  All  iris  collectors  will  recognize  the  emotions  suffered  by  a 
new  hybridizer  when  the  glory  and  beauty  of  some  new  iris  captures  his 
heart  and  imagination.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  grow  and  hybridize  irises.  I 
realized  then  that  the  new  introductions  were  the  best  things  to  use  to 
hybridize.  Hybridizers  have  years  of  work  in  the  selected  irises  which  are 
introduced  to  the  public.  The  price  of  a  new  iris  may  seem  high,  but  to  a 
hybridizer  it  represents  years  of  work  and  a  lot  of  luck.  I  still  sympathize  with 
a  fellow  hybridizer  who  has  just  fallen  in  love,  again,  with  a  new  high- 
priced  iris,  or  worse  yet,  one  not  even  on  the  market!  How  we  will  work 
and  plan  to  buy  them!  I  live  in  Wasco,  California,  which  is  the  heart  of  a 
vast  farming  area.  To  buy  the  new  irises  I  wanted,  I  went  to  the  cotton  field 
and  chopped  cotton.  It  took  me  twenty  hours  to  pay  for  Limelight.  Toast 
an’  Honey,  a  thirty-dollar  iris,  cost  me  thirty  hours  work.  With  that  much 
personal  effort  you  can  bet  I  didn’t  neglect  my  garden  and  I  still  don’t. 

Bom  in  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas,  on  a  farm,  my  love  for  gardening  seems 
always  to  have  been  a  part  of  me.  I  have  thought  about  the  things  I  take 
pleasure  in.  I  thank  God  for  my  love  of  gardening.  It  has  given  me  so  much 

Mrs.  Sexton  registered  her  first  iris  origination  in  1958.  Three  of  her  in¬ 
troductions  have  received  the  Honorable  Mention  Award:  Mixed  Emotions  in 
1959;  Earth  Angel  and  Pacific  Panorama  in  1961.  Her  home  is  in  Wasco, 
California. 
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pleasure.  The  silly  wonderful  things  that  are  so  much  fun.  Picture  two  wildly 
happy  women.  Why?  They  have  just  discovered  a  huge  pile  of  richly  rotting 
bollie  hulls  and  have  received  permission  to  help  themselves.  This  is  not  work; 
it’s  joy  and  happiness.  We  load  the  truck.  Our  arms  are  so  tired;  our  backs 
creak  but  we  grin  with  dirty  faces.  This  will  make  them  grow! 

My  mother  taught  me  how  to  protect  and  care  for  flowers  and  started  my 
gardening  experience  at  an  early  age.  The  main  and  important  thing,  I  think, 
is  the  way  you  prepare  your  soil.  Fortunately,  we  have  lots  of  cotton  gins, 
so  the  burrs,  stems  and  leaves  from  the  cotton  plants  are  available  in  this 
area  to  use  as  a  compost.  This  compost  and  sheep  manure  are  what  I  use  to 
restore  my  soil  each  year. 

Irises  bloom  in  my  garden  in  April  and  are  through  blooming  by  the  middle 
of  May.  In  June  I  start  redoing  the  soil.  I  roto-till  well-rotted  cotton  plants, 
or  as  we  say,  “bollie  hulls,”  and  sheep  manure  into  my  old  beds.  Next  I  treat 
with  a  soil  fumigant;  this  is  to  prevent  any  insects  and  disease.  It  also 
lightens  the  work  to  be  done  later  with  a  hoe— which  is  no  joy.  I  prepare 
my  soil  in  raised  rows  about  15  inches  wide  and  4  inches  high.  I  like  the  rows 
much  better  than  planting  the  rhizomes  flat.  I  find  them  easier  to  irrigate 
and  fertilize.  I  try  to  get  my  plants  back  in  the  soil  as  soon  as  possible. 
Possible,  sometimes,  is  quite  late  in  the  year.  Sometimes  my  helper  has  to  go 
fishing  .  .  .  this,  too,  is  important!  My  helper  is  my  husband  Harvey.  In 
replanting  my  rhizomes,  I  can  put  them  fairly  close  together  because  I  re¬ 
plant  each  year.  I  find  by  replanting  I  get  more  and  better  rhizomes.  I  add 
fertilizer,  superphosphate  and  Kellogg’s  Super  6-6-6.  This  is  all  the  fertilizer 
I  use.  I  add  this  between  the  rows  in  November  and  January. 

Membership  in  the  American  Iris  Society  has  helped  me  in  many  ways  with 
my  irises.  Through  the  Society  I  have  met  many  wonderful  people  and  they 
have  given  me  tips  on  hybridizing.  Mrs.  Agnes  Whiting,  with  thirty  years’ 
experience,  took  time  to  write  valuable  information  and  advice.  Gordon  Plough 
has  also  sent  information  for  crosses.  Tell  Muhlestein  is  always  ready  with 
suggestions.  While  I  was  in  Oregon  in  1960,  Bernard  Schreiner  discussed  his 
methods  of  achieving  good  substance,  good  branching,  height,  etc.  I  will 
always  appreciate  his  advice  and  the  time  he  spent  with  me.  He  gave  me  three 
seedlings  he  thought  I  could  use  in  my  program.  One  of  these  is  really  a 
black-black  and  I  feel  the  crosses  I  made  will  be  exciting  in  1963. 

I  will  always  treasure  the  memory  of  the  cozy  DeForest  kitchen.  Rain 
outside— hot  coffee— and  kindly  Fred  DeForest  talking  irises.  The  list  of 
friends  I  have  met  through  my  interest  in  irises  is  a  long  one  and  I  think  any 
hybridizer  will  have  the  same  wonderful  experience  as  he  has  the  opportunity 
to  meet  other  hybridizers.  It  was  good  to  see  William  Bledsoe  in  Kansas  City 
after  forty  years.  We  were  both  bom  in  Arkadelphia,  attended  the  same 
Baptist  church  as  Sunday  school  children,  so  I  claim  him  as  a  kissin’  cousin. 
His  article  on  the  Kansas  City  convention  brought  back  the  fun  and  pleasures 
of  the  convention.  I  relived  again  the  enjoyment  of  meeting  people  I  had 
been  exchanging  letters  with.  Bob  Minnick  had  asked  me  if  I  planned  to 
attend  the  convention.  I  had  written  him  I  wanted  to  attend  so  much  and 
would  be  there  if  I  had  to  walk.  On  the  first  tour,  on  Wednesday,  I  went 
to  the  M innicks’  garden.  Halfway  up  the  hill  a  very  nice  and  friendly  lady 
came  up  to  me  and  asked:  “Does  anyone  here  from  California  know  if  Neva 
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Sexton  is  coming?”  I  answered  back,  “Yes;  I  came  by  jet,  I  didn’t  have  to 
walk.”  This  friendly  hostess  was  Evelyn  Minnick  and  this  was  the  way  she 
found  out  the  Wasco  farmer  had  arrived.  Their  beautiful  garden  was  a  thrill 
to  see.  Any  great-grandmother  would  be  proud  to  claim  Suzy  Minnick,  their 
delightful  daughter.  This  great-grandmother  remembers  her  with  pleasure! 

The  garden-tour  buses  also  took  us  to  the  Topeka,  Kansas,  garden  of  Roy 
and  Mildred  Brizendine,  both  well-known  iris  breeders.  The  Brizendines  and 
Esther  Terrill,  of  Burlingame,  Kansas,  can  match  iris  talk  with  the  best  of 
them;  their  enthusiasm  will  long  be  remembered. 

Six  days  later  I  arrived  back  in  Wasco— still  a  farmer— full  of  dreams  of  new 
crosses  to  make— very  tired  and  very  happy  and  quite  determined  not  to  miss 
another  convention— even  if  I  have  to  walk!  See  you  in  ’63! 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 

For  Fiscal  Year  Ended  September  30,  1962 

ASSETS  AT  END  OF  YEAR 


CURRENT  ASSETS  (Cash  in  Banks) 

Easton-Taylor  Trust.,  St.  Louis  (transfer  acct. )  ....$  2,638.31 
Easton-Taylor  Trust  Co.,  St.  Louis  (petty  cash)  ....  1,000.00 

American  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 

Lansing  (Admin,  acct.)  .  9,145.89  $12,784.20 


RESERVE  FUNDS 

American  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  (Savings 

Acct.  #12749)  . $16,377.53 

American  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

(Scientific  and  Research  Acct.  #14787)  .  5,309.08  $21,686.61 


INVESTMENTS  (At  Cost) 

7  U.S.  Series  J  Bonds,  $1000  maturity  value  each  ..$  5,040.00 
2  U.S.  Series  J  Bonds,  $  500  maturity  value  each  .  720.00  $  5,760.00 

Total  Financial  Assets  .  $40,230.81 

PHYSICAL  ASSETS  (Estimated) 

Furniture  and  Equipment  . $  1,508.00 

Unsold  copies  of  Garden  Irises  .  4,250.00 

Other  books,  old  check  lists,  Bulletins,  etc .  1,072.00 

Exhibition  Supplies  .  932.00 

Color  Slides  .  222.00 

Unsold  copies  of  1959  Check  List ,  at  cost  .  6,226.00 


Total  Physical  Assets  .  $14,210.00 


TOTAL  NET  WORTH  .  $54,440.81 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

CASH  IN  BANKS,  OCTOBER  1,  1961 

Easton-Taylor  Trust  Co.,  Petty  Cash  Account  . $  1,000.00 

Easton-Taylor  Trust  Co.,  Transfer  Account  .  3,299.92 

American  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Admin.  Account  .  11,042.47  $15,342.39 

CASH  RECEIPTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  .  40,317.75 

TRANSFERRED  FROM  SCIENTIFIC  & 

RESEARCH  ACCOUNT  .  1,450.00 

$57,110.14 

DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  . $40,532.47 

TRANSFERRED  TO  OTHER  ACCOUNTS 

Cash  Reserve  . $  532.73 

Scientific  &  Research  .  3,260.74  3,793.47  44,325.94 

CASH  IN  BANKS,  OCTOBER  1,  1962 

Easton-Taylor  Trust  Co.,  Petty  Cash  Account  . $  1,000.00 

Easton-Taylor  Trust  Co.,  Transfer  Account  .  2,638.31 

American  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Admin.  Account  .  9,145.89  $12,784.20 


STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 

Memberships 

Renewal  Single  Annual  . $12,494.52 

Renewal  Family  Annual  .  3,848.00 

Renewal  Single  Triennial  .  3,615.75 

Renewal  Family  Triennial  .  945.00 

New  Single  Annual  .  3,851.23 

New  Family  Annual  .  1,134.00 

New  Single  Triennial  .  475.00 

New  Family  Triennial  .  182.00 

Sustaining  .  1 10.00 

Research  .  201.00 

Life  .  125.00 

Affiliate  .  50.00  $27,031.50 

Qther 

Collected  for  BIS  . $  359.80 

Books,  color  charts,  and  merchandise  for  resale  .  1,078.91 

Bulletins  .  117.70 

Old  Check  Lists  .  225.35 

Slides  .  286.00 

Membership  tapes  .  375.35 

Bulletin  advertising  .  2,581.58 

Registration  Committee  .  1,120.14 

Exhibition  Committee  .  2,873.05 

Miscellaneous  .  66.25 

Garden  Irises  .  1,876.65 

Interest  earned  .  633.47 

1959  Check  List  .  1,692.00  $13,286.25 


Total  Receipts  .  $40,317.75 
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STATEMENT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 


Bulletin  Expense 

Salaries  . $  1 ,()()().()() 

Printing  .  8,429.38 

Engraving  and  Photography  .  833.32 

Postage  and  envelopes  .  947.47 

Supplies  .  23.50  $11,233.67 


Secretary’s  Office  Expense 

Salaries  . $  5,750.00 

Postage  and  shipping  .  1,036.67 

Printing  .  804.26 

Supplies  .  195.81 

Telephone  and  telegraph  .  134.90 

Insurance  .  75.00 

Refunds  .  78.25 

Secretary’s  travel  and  expense  .  155.58 

Books,  etc.  for  resale  .  985.70 

Gifts  (in  lieu  of  rent)  .  743.34 

Miscellaneous  .  129.44 

Garden  Irises  .  445.53 

Equipment  repairs  and  maintenance  .  105.00 

Advertising  .  979.43 

Printing  1959  Check  List  .  7,333.63 

Furniture  and  Equipment  .  1,103.02  $20,055.56 


Other  Expenses 

Awards  Account  . $  1,283.84 

Exhibition  Account  .  2,680.93 

Membership  Account  .  1,735.79 

Registration  Account  .  824.50 

Robin  Account  .  110.00 

Test  Garden  Account  .  73.90 

Slides  Account  .  174.47 

RVP  Account  .  137.77 

Officers’  Printing  Account  .  228.52 

Payroll  taxes  .  179.78 

Judges  Training  Committee  .  22.94 

BIS  for  American  memberships— 1961  .  340.80 

Scientific  and  Research  Account  .  1,450.00  $  9,243.24 


Total  Disbursements  .  $40,532.47 


Jay  C.  Ackerman,  Treasurer. 


<Lp[zci±Z  submit  copy  for  the  Bulletin  as  early  as  possible,  preferably 
60  days  before  the  first  of  the  month  of  the  issue  for  which  intended.  Double¬ 
Space  all  copy— articles,  ads,  etc. 
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Mrs.  Colquitt 


Mr.  Waters 


Two  Distinguished  Service  Medals  Awarded 

The  Board  of  Directors,  at  its  meeting  in  Denver  last  October,  awarded 
medals  “for  Distinguished  Service  to  the  Society”  to  Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  of 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Donald  G.  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt  has  been  a  member  of  AIS  since  1938.  For  several 
years  during  the  period  1939-49,  while  Charles  E.  F.  Gersdorff  was  Registrar 
(of  new  iris  varieties)  she  served  as  assistant  registrar. 

Mrs.  Colquitt  prepares  the  annual  reports  of  iris  registrations  published 
each  year  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Bulletin;  she  assisted  Harold  W.  Knowlton 
in  the  compilation  of  the  1959  Check  List. 

In  1941,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colquitt  met  Mr.  Gersdorff,  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Zenor  of 
Oklahoma  City,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ella  Callis  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and 
the  party  then  vistied  the  gardens  of  the  Sass  brothers  near  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Sass  irises  Minnie  Colquitt,  Flora  Zenor,  and 
Ella  Callis  were  named. 

Mrs.  Colquitt  is  keenly  interested  in  horticulture,  especially  irises— bearded 
(all  types),  spurias,  Siberians,  Louisianas,  Japanese,  and  certain  of  the  species. 

She  is  an  accredited  instructor  for  the  National  Council  of  State  Garden 
Clubs,  for  advanced  refreshers,  also  for  horticulture,  flower-show  practice, 
and  landscape  design.  She  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
England,  a  life  member  of  the  British  Iris  Society  as  well  as  of  the  American 
Iris  Society. 

Donald  G.  (Don)  Waters,  a  member  of  AIS  since  1939,  has  maintained 
an  iris  garden  for  39  years,  where  hundreds  of  visitors  have  seen  the  up-to-date 
collection  of  irises  growing  there.  He  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  during 
the  periods  1950-1956  and  1961-2,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Slides  Committee 
1952-6.  He  has  been  active  in  iris  circles  for  25  years  by  making  speeches, 
conducting  judges  training  sessions,  and  otherwise  helping  to  create  interest 
in  irises. 
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From  Whence  Green? 

Joseph  J.  Giiio 

In  1953,  I  bought  my  first  collection  of  irises.  The  following  year  saw  the 
blooming  of  Green  Pastures  and  saw  the  making  of  my  first  crosses.  At  this 
time,  my  primary  objective  was  to  produce  a  “parakeet  green  with  a  blueberry 
beard.” 

I  experimented  with  all  sorts  of  “green”  ideas  in  these  early  years.  Green- 
yellows  were  crossed  with  other  green-yellows  which  resulted  in  more  green- 
yellows  that  showed  no  improvement  toward  my  predetermined  goal.  This 
line  was  discontinued. 

When  blue  and  yellow  are  mixed,  green  results.  Thus,  the  course  was 
clear,  and  I  proceeded  to  cross  blue  iris  with  yellow  iris.  The  seedlings 
taught  me  much  of  iris  genetics.  In  iris,  green  does  not  result  from  the 
mixing  of  blue  and  yellow.  These  crosses  would  usually  produce  one  or  two 
yellows  or  warm  whites  to  every  15  or  so  ugly,  muddy  violets.  This  line  was 
quickly  discontinued  also. 

A  cross  made  during  my  first  year  of  hybridizing— this  would  be  the  only 
time  one  would  even  dream  of  making  such  a  cross,  (Tiffanja  X  Mulberry 
Rose)— produced  a  seedling  with  definite  green  overtones  which  I  fondly 
nicknamed  Hilda.  Hilda  was  crossed  with  various  irises,  one  of  which  was 
Desert  Song.  One  of  the  seedlings  from  this  cross  showed  promise;  thus,  I 
decided  to  cross  it  with  Ghar-Maize.  This  59-50  series,  (Desert  Song  x 
(Hilda:  Tiffanja  x  Mulberry  Rose))  X  Char-Maize,  produced  several 
seedlings  of  exceptional  merit.  One  of  these  seedlings  has  since  been  named 
Meadow  Mist:  a  smooth,  clean  cream-green-yellow  which  is  scheduled  for 
introduction  in  1964. 

Also  a  cross  of  New  Snow  X  Cordovan  was  made  in  1956.  Many  of  the 
resulting  seedlings  showed  definite  advances  toward  green.  From  the  previous 
experiences  stated,  and  from  noting  that  Char-Maize  (Snow  Flurry  X  Aztec 
Copper)  came  from  this  line  of  breeding,  and  also  from  observing  the  various 
Knopf  seedlings  which  came  from  brown  X  white  crosses,  I  decided  in  1960  to 
experiment  with  the  crossing  of  various  types  of  whites  (dominant  whites, 
like  Cliffs  of  Dover;  blue-whites,  like  Frosted  Starlight;  and  warm 
whites,  like  Queen’s  Lace)  with  various  types  of  browns  (tans,  hennas,  red- 
browns,  etc.)  in  an  attempt  to  discover  if  “green”  could  be  obtained  from  this 
type  of  breeding.  If  green  resulted,  which  type  of  white  crossed  with  which 
type  of  brown  would  give  the  best  results? 

The  experiment  was  not  meant  to  be  definitively  conclusive.  Almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  most  modern  white  irises  are  derived  from  either  Spanish  Peaks 
or  Snow  Flurry.  In  observing  the  Knopf  seedlings,  I  noted  that  whites  de¬ 
scending  from  Spanish  Peaks  gave  no  yellow-toned  seedlings  when  crossed 
with  brown.  However,  Snow  Flurry  whites  seemed  to  give  some  yellows 
when  crossed  with  brown.  Thus,  I  decided  not  to  use  any  white  descended 
from  Spanish  Peaks,  but  used  only  whites  derived  from  Snow  Flurry. 

I  chose  Cliffs  of  Dover  as  the  white  control  parent:  thus  any  brown 
that  I  crossed  with  a  white  I  also  crossed  with  Cliffs  of  Dover.  Cordovan 
was  chosen  as  the  brown  control  parent:  any  white  that  I  crossed  with  a 

Mr.  Ghio,  a  high  school  teacher,  lives  in  Santa  Cruz,  California. 
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brown  I  also  crossed  with  Cordovan.  The  reason  for  this  action  was  to  have  a 
standard  of  comparison. 

Thirty-one  crosses  were  made;  approximately  300  seedlings  bloomed  from 
these  brown  X  white  crosses  in  the  spring  of  1962.  All  the  varieties  used  in 
this  experiment  are  modern  hybrids,  therefore  tetraploids.  The  following  are 
the  observations  and  conclusions  that  I  have  made  based  upon  this  seedling 
crop.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  are  empirical  conclusions,  limited  by 
my  knowledge  and  experience.  They  are  subject  to  modification  as  more 
seedlings  will  bloom  from  the  various  crosses  and  further  experimentation  is 
undertaken. 

A.  Blue-whites  crossed  with  any  color  of  brown  produced  mainly  blended 
violets;  i.e.,  basically  a  blend  of  yellow,  tan,  blue,  and  violet,  usually  muddy 
and  ugly  in  color. 

B.  Warm  whites  crossed  with  any  color  of  brown  produced  nothing  but 
blended  violets. 

C.  Dominant  whites  crossed  with  any  color  of  brown,  other  than  red- 
browns,  produced  primarily  blended  violets. 

D.  Dominant  whites  crossed  with  red-browns— Cordovan  and  its  children— 
produced  an  apparent  ratio  of  three  yellows  or  green-yellows  to  one  blended 
violet. 

Snow  Goddess  X  Bang  produced  four  seedlings  which  I  am  holding  for 
further  observation;  they  range  in  color  from  bright  orange-yellow  to  cool 
green-yellow  with  all  the  fine  qualities  an  iris  should  have.  Cliffs  of  Dover 
X  Cordovan  produced  the  best  seedling,  60-145P:  a  tall,  well-branched,  fine- 
formed  iris  with  cream-green  standards  and  hafts.  The  color  of  the  standards 
is  “brushed”  over  the  broad  oyster-white  falls. 

Thus,  I  would  conclude  that  a  truly  green  iris  is  not  obtainable  from  the 
first  generation  seedlings  of  the  brown  X  white  crosses,  but  advances  toward 
this  goal  are  possible.  Perhaps  to  gain  this  end,  the  best  type  of  cross  to 
make  would  be  to  cross  dominant  whites  of  Snow  Flurry  ancestry  with 
red-browns  of  Cordovan  ancestry. 


HYBRIDIZER’S  MEDAL  AWARDED  TO 
WEST  COAST  BREEDERS 

The  Board  of  Directors,  at  its  meeting  in  Denver  in  October,  awarded  the 
Hybridizer’s  Medal  to  Mr.  Tom  Craig,  Escondido,  California,  and  Chet  W. 
Tompkins,  Canby,  Oregon. 

Each  of  these  iris  breeders  has  originated  many  award-winning  varieties. 
A  measure  of  their  accomplishments  is  noting  the  number  of  AIS  awards  each 
has  earned. 

Mr.  Craig’s  originations  have  won  for  him  24  Honorable  Mention  Awards, 
2  Awards  of  Merit  (for  Bang  and  Frances  Craig),  the  Clarence  G.  White 
Memorial  Award  (in  1959,  for  Mary  McClellan),  and  the  Hans  and  Jacob 
Sass  Award  (in  1961,  for  Moonchild). 

Mr.  Tompkins  has  received  29  Honorable  Mention  Awards,  2  Awards  of 
Merit  (for  Allaglow  and  Ebony  Echo).  In  the  International  Iris  Competition 
in  Florence,  Italy,  in  1960,  his  Allaglow  was  awarded  the  Premio  Firenze 
(highest  award) . 
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Northwest  Median  Group  Meets  in  Seattle 

Twenty-nine  members  and  guests  from  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho 
gathered  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Witt,  in  Seattle,  Washington, 
November  17,  1962,  for  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Northwest  Group 
of  the  Median  Iris  Society.  The  matter  of  formally  organizing  the  group  was 
discussed,  but  it  was  decided  to  let  matters  stand  for  the  present.  As  the 
number  of  members  attending  each  year  increases,  it  was  decided  to  hold 
future  meetings  in  a  clubhouse  at  the  University  of  Washington  Arboretum, 
and  that  a  fee  of  $1  per  family  be  donated  to  cover  the  expenses  involved. 
It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting  on  November  9,  1963,  but  the  exact 
time  is  to  remain  flexible  until  it  can  be  ascertained  if  the  Arboretum  Club¬ 
house  can  be  obtained  for  that  date. 

Symposium-type  discussions  were  held  for  the  four  classes  of  median  irises, 
with  Mrs.  W.  R.  (Hattie)  Hubbard  and  Mrs.  Walter  (Helen)  Tutmark  as  the 
panel  members  for  the  SDB;  Mrs.  Orpha  Salsman  for  the  IB;  Mrs.  J.  A.  (Jean) 
Witt  for  the  MTB;  and  Dr.  Frederick  Judy  and  Mrs.  Don  R.  (Phyllis)  Holtz 
for  the  BB  irises.  Irises  from  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Rex  (Alta)  Brown,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  mysterious  variety  called  “Hong-Kong  Witchery”  which  Jean 
Witt  had  obtained  from  a  neighborhood  market,  were  used  as  specimens  for 
each  type. 

After  a  delicious  potluek,  buftet-stvle  dinner,  slides  were  shown,  some  being 
brought  by  guests,  some  sent  by  Earl  Roberts  and  John  Goett. 


Notes  on  the  Mitchell  Irises 

Keith  Keppel 

Happy  Days,  Naranja,  and  Alta  California  aren’t  seen  too  often  nowa¬ 
days,  but  the  memory  lingers  on.  Professor  Sidney  B.  Mitchell  and  the  irises 
he  helped  to  create  are  still  very  much  in  mind,  for  everywhere  you  see  the 
descendants  of  his  line  of  yellows,  reds,  blends,  plicatas,  and  other  colors  and 
patterns.  Fair  Elaine  is  behind  many  of  the  present-day  yellow  amoenas. 
Naranja,  through  Tiffanja,  helped  produce  the  DeForest  yellow-ground 
plicatas.  The  Craig  plicatas  rely  heavily  on  Mitchell  blood. 

Stop  and  think  of  the  modern  iris  going  back  to  Purissima,  Santa  Barbara, 
and  other  early  “Mohr-Mitchell”  introductions.  The  first  American  iris  to  win 


Mr.  Keppel,  who  majored  in  ornamental  horticulture  at  California  Polytechnic, 
heads  the  Border  Bearded  Section  of  the  Median  Iris  Society  and  is  chairman  of 
the  Border  Bearded  Division  in  the  National  Robin  Program.  The  material  in  this 
article  has  been  included  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  “ Iris  Chronicles ”  of  the 
Historical  Iris  Robins.  An  ardent  iris-pedigree  enthusiast,  Mr.  Keppel  would  be 
happy  to  hear  from  others  so  inclined.  His  address:  517  Jesse  Avenue,  Stockton  5, 
California. 
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the  Dykes  Medal  was  the  plicata  San  Francisco,  and  of  the  last  fifteen  Dykes 
winners  from  this  country,  at  least  ten  can  be  traced  back  to  other  “Mohr- 
Mitchell”  varieties. 

No  wonder  that  the  breeding  records  pertaining  to  this  man’s  work  should 
be  so  important!  Unfortunately  the  pedigrees  as  given  in  the  check  lists  are 
often  far  from  complete.  My  questions  regarding  the  parentages  of  Mitchell 
iris  first  went  to  Roy  Oliphant;  Roy,  by  a  bit  of  clever  sleuthing,  found  that 
some  of  the  Mitchell  papers  had  been  given  to  the  California  Horticultural 
Society,  whose  library  is  housed  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  San  Francisco’s 
Golden  Gate  Park.  A  letter  of  inquiry  sent  to  Dr.  Elizabeth  McClintock 
brought  an  immediate  reply  of  encouragement;  so  I  went  to  San  Francisco, 
where  Dr.  McClintock  and  her  co-workers  at  the  Academy’s  Botany  Depart¬ 
ment  very  graciously  helped  with  the  search. 

The  packet  of  Mitchell  papers  had  been  left  in  a  bundle,  tied  just  as  they 
were  brought  to  San  Francisco  years  before.  Opening  that  bundle  was  like 
opening  a  Christmas  package  and  not  knowing  what  to  expect.  There  were 
iris  cross  books,  daffodil  breeding  records,  a  few  old  catalogs,  miscellaneous 
bits  of  correspondence,  plus  a  few  notes,  planting  charts,  and  seedling  de¬ 
scriptions.  Most  of  the  accompanying  pedigrees  were  found  in  the  cross  books. 

Starting  with  the  Dykes  winner,  San  Francisco,  we  find  it  came  from  the 
cross  of  Esplendido  X  (Conquistador  x  Parisiana).  This  must  have  been 
a  good  cross,  for  the  records  referred  to  selections  “A”  through  “E”.  “A”  was 
later  named  Los  Angeles  and  “D”  became  San  Francisco.  Carrying  this 
line  one  step  further  produced  Sacramento;  (Sherbert  x  (Juanita  x 
Jacquesiana)  )  X  San  Francisco.  Note  that  this  pedigree  does  not  agree  with 
the  information  in  the  check  list. 

Another  early  cross  for  plieatas  was  25-38,  which  produced  Advance 
Guard.  Its  parentage  was  listed  in  the  cross  book  as  Midwest  X  “big  bed  2 
plic”;  from  other  information,  it  is  apparent  that  this  big  plic  was  San 
Francisco  or  one  of  its  sibs.  Cross  32-21,  from  29-90  X  Comstock,  was 
another  key  element  in  the  plicata  line.  Advance  Guard  X  32-21  produced 
the  35-4  series,  which  figured  heavily  behind  both  the  plieatas  and  the  later 
blends. 

Perhaps  the  trouble  encountered  when  trying  to  decipher  someone  else’s 
records  can  best  be  illustrated  by  going  to  Love  Affair’s  cross,  40-126.  The 
cross  book  gives  the  following  information: 


40-126:  Sed  x  (Sist  Com  x  Sac  Dom  4-93) 
xxxx  like  S.  Love  x  BBPlOrl 

This  means  that  the  pod  parent  was  a  Seduction  seedling  which  apparently 
was  very  good  (xxxx)  and  looked  something  like  the  oncobred  Soxie  Love. 
The  pollen  parent  is  from  cross  37-36,  “Big  broad  plicata”  X  Orloff.  No 
number  or  parentage  could  be  found  for  this  “Big  broad  plicata,”  or  BBP1  as  it 
was  usually  abbreviated.  Love  Affair,  then  is  from  the  following  parentage: 

36-18:  (Seduction  x  (Comstock  sib  x  (Sacramento  x  (Dominion  x 
24-93))))  X  37-36:  (  Big  broad  plicata”  x  Orloff). 

Checking  in  Carl  Salbach’s  1946  catalog,  we  find  Love  Affair  referred  to  as 
“the  progeny  of  unnamed  plicata  seedlings  and  has  among  its  ultimate  parents 
Seduction,  Comstock,  Sacramento,  Dominion,  Orloff,  Conquistador, 
Parisiana,  and  Mme.  Cheri.”  The  last  three  varieties  must,  then,  be  eon- 
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tained  in  the  BBP]  element.  Perhaps  BBP1  is  a  sib  to  Alameda— (Conquista¬ 
dor  x  Parisiana)  X  Mme.  Cheri— but  this  is  only  conjecture. 

Notes  were  found  regarding  the  reds  and  yellows.  Behind  Rubeo,  Rosy 
Asia,  and  others  is  a  Mohr  yellow  blend.  To  quote  from  the  notes:  “an  old 
squalens  type  of  unknown  parentage  inherited  from  Mr.  Mohr.’’  The  seedling 
known  as  “Isabellina,”  which  appears  behind  the  Lapham  pinks,  was  listed 
as  being  from  the  same  cross  or  the  reciprocal  cross  which  produced  Happy 
Days. 

Following  this  list  of  Mitchell  and  Mohr-Mitchell  irises  for  which  additional 
information  (or  information  contradicting  the  check  lists)  was  found,  is  a 
short  list  of  Mitchell  seedling  numbers.  Where  information  in  the  cross  book 
agreed  with  the  check  list  entries,  parentages  have  not  been  repeated  here. 

Advance  Guard:  Midwest  X  San  Francisco  or  sib 
Aida:  31-118-1  X  King  Midas 

Alta  California:  (Alcazar  x  Esplendido)  X  (Shekinah  x  Argentina) 

Anza:  (37-36  x  (Seduction  x  (Bronze  Beacon  x  San  Francisco)))  X  Sultan’s 
Robe 

Bali  Belle:  Cinnamon  Bear  X  Siegfried 

Bargain  Day:  (Seduction  x  ((29-33-1  x  Alta  California)  x  Happy  Days)) 
X  Siegfried 

Belle  Brunette:  (Orloff  x  Siegfried)  x  (36-6  x  Siegfried) 

Born  Yesterday:  “Lafayette  yellow  plicata”  X  Sass  57-38 

Bridal  Veil:  (Fortuna  x  Los  Angeles)  X  (24-191  x  San  Francisco  sib  “E”) 

California  Gold:  24-191  X  Grace  Sturtevant 

Color  Harmony:  Sultan’s  Robe  X  35-4  bicolor 

Contra  Costa:  ( (Seduction  x  32-21)  x  ?)  X  37-36 

Coronation  Finery:  ((35-4  bluff  plic  x  Madame  Louis  Aureau)  x  Sultan’s 
Robe)  X  Brilliant  Amber 

Dark  Magic:  Sultan’s  Robe  seedling  X  Tobacco  Road 

Edith  Laura:  ( (36-6  x  Siegfried)  x  (Orloff  x  Siegfried) )  X  Wayfarer 

Evening  Storm:  Sultan’s  Robe  X  35-4  bicolor 

Fancy  That:  (Seduction  x  (31-118-1  x  Rosy  Asia) )  X  37-36 

Golden  Bear:  26-223  X  California  Gold 

Good  Fortune:  Advance  Guard  X  (((29-90  x  Comstock)  x  (Sacramento  x 
W.  R.  Dykes) )  x  Siegfried) 

Happy  Days:  29-33-1  X  W.  R.  Dykes 

Love  Affair:  (Seduction  x  (Comstock  sib  x  (Sacramento  x  (Dominion  x 
24-93))))  X  37-36 
Lovelace:  sib  to  Love  Affair 

Mariposa  Mia:  Siegfried  X  Salbach  seedling— “Carl’s  big  plic” 

Mistress  Mine:  (Seduction  x  ((29-33-1  x  Alta  California)  x  Happy  Days)) 
X  Dawn  of  Gold 

Monterey:  (Sherbert  x  (Juniata  x  Jacquesiana) )  X  Bruno 
Mount  Diablo:  ((Rosy  Asia  x  Midwest  Gem)  x  Prairie  Sunset)  X  Sultan’s 
Robe 

Naranja:  Helios  X  (((Argentina  x  Mme.  Cheri)  x  (Alcazar  x  Esplendido)) 
x  King  Midas) 

Natividad:  “Old  Aurifero”  X  24-22-1.  “Old  Aurifero”  is  Marian  Mohr  X  ? 
Occidental:  ( (Seduction  x  32-21)  x  Orloff)  X  37-36 
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Old  Lace:  (36-6  x  Orloff)  X  Salbach  147-37.  The  Salbach  seedling  is  Orloff 
X  (Seduction  x  (Comstock  x  Alta  California) ) 

Padre:  Coronado  X  (Sherbert  x  yellow  blend) 

Palo  Alto:  Sherbert  X  San  Francisco 

Peacemaker:  (Los  Angeles  x  tall  cream)  X  Sacramento 

Precious:  ((King  Tut  x  (Bronze  Beacon  x  Sacramento))  x  32-21)  X  Salbach 
161-37.  The  Salbach  seedling  is  ((Comstock  x  Alta  California)  x 
(Dauntless  x  W.  R.  Dykes) )  X  Orloff 

Raspberry  Supreme:  Orchid  Lady  X  ( (Rosy  Asia  x  35-12)  x  Santa  Rosa) 

Ronda:  (Sherbert  x  Esplendido)  X  Cardinal 

Rosy  Asia:  (Sherbert  x  yellow  blend)  X  (Alcazar  x  Esplendido) 

Rubeo:  (Sherbert  x  yellow  blend)  X  Cardinal 

Sacramento:  (Sherbert  x  (Juniata  x  Jacquesiana) )  X  San  Francisco 
Santa  Clara:  Santa  Barbara  X  Souv.  de  Mme.  Gaudichau 
Santa  Rosa:  Monadnock  X  35-12 

Sunburst:  Alta  California  X  ( (Shekinah  x  Argentina)  x  (Alcazar  x  Esplen¬ 
dido)  ) 

Sunol:  (24-191  x  sdlg. )  X  King  Midas 

Suntan:  ( (Mme.  Neubronner  x  Marian  Mohr)  x  24-22-1)  X  King  Midas 

Sylista:  Yuma  X  Salbach  39-42 

Wayfarer:  35-4  lav  plic  X  Madame  Louis  Aureau 

Woodmont  Plume:  (((Seduction  x  32-21)  x  ?)  x  Royal  Coach)  X  Salbach 
39-42 

Yuma:  (Seduction  x  (Bronze  Beacon  x  San  Francisco) )  X  Sass  53-36 

24-22-1:  Probably— (Marian  Mohr  x  (Bosniamac  x  mesopotamica) )  X  (( meso - 
potamica  x  Oriflamme)  x  yellow  blend)— but  book  and  notes  did  not  agree 
completely 

24-93:  (Oriflamme  x  mesopotamica)  X  (Alcazar  x  Esplendido) 

24- 191:  (Shekinah  x  Argentina)  X  either  (Shekinah  x  Argentina)  or  (Ramona  x 

Shekinah).  The  pollen  parent  is  in  doubt  as  two  seed  lots  were  accidently 
mixed. 

25- 95-1:  “AzulMBM”  X  Dejazet.  “AzulMBM”  is  probably  Azulado  X  (Marian 

Mohr  x  (Bosniamac  x  mesopotamica ) ) 

26- 223-1:  Mohr  3M61  X  (Sherbert  x  Esplendido).  Mohr  3M61  is  from 

( ( mesopotamica  x  Oriflamme)  x  Gaviota)  X  Soledad 
29-33-1:  26-223-1  X  ((Argentina  x  Mme.  Cheri)  x  (Alcazar  x  Esplendido)) 
29-90:  ( ( mesopotamica  x  Oriflamme)  x  (Marian  Mohr  x  (Bosniamac  x  mesopo¬ 
tamica)  ) )  X  ( (Argentina  x  Mme.  Cheri)  x  (Alcazar  x  Esplendido) ) 

31- 118-1,  -2:  (24-22-1  x  25-95-1)  X  29-33-1 

32- 21:  29-90  X  Comstock 

35-4:  Advance  Guard  X  32-21 

35- 12:  (Rosy  Asia  x  31-118-2)  X  Salbach  pink 

36- 6:  (Comstock  x  Alta  California)  X  Advance  Guard 

37- 36:  Big  broad  plicata”  X  Orloff.  Written  in  the  notes  as  BBPlOrl. 

Unfortunately  no  seedling  number  could  be  found  for  some  of  the  Mitchell 
iris,  so  their  pedigrees  could  not  be  checked  in  the  cross  books.  Among  the 
missing  are  Santa  Cruz,  Misty  Rose,  Oklahoma,  and  Fairy  Foam.  If 
someone  could  supply  the  missing  numbers,  their  pedigrees  could  probably 
be  determined. 
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AIS  Judges  for  1963 

The  following  lists  include  the  four  categories  of  judges:  garden  judges, 
exhibition  judges,  senior  judges,  and  honorary  judges. 

By  authority  delegated  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  members  nominated  by 
the  Regional  Vice  Presidents  as  garden  judges  or  as  exhibition  judges  have 
been  accredited,  respectively,  by 


Mrs.  William  H.  Buxton,  Chairman,  Awards  Committee 
J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Chairman,  Exhibitions  Committee 

Exhibition  judges  are  accredited  to  judge  exhibitions  only.  Garden  judges 
are  also  exhibition  judges. 

Garden  and  exhibition  judges  hold  office  for  one  year,  with  reappointment 
contingent  upon  the  performance  of  all  duties  required  of  the  office.  Garden 
judges  may  not  exceed  ten  percent  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Society. 

Senior  judges  are  ( 1 )  accredited  garden  judges  automatically  elevated  to 
this  class  after  20  years’  service,  and  (2)  present  and  past  Directors.  These 
judges  have  the  voting  privileges  of  garden  judges  but  are  not  required  to 
visit  gardens  or  to  vote  unless  they  wish  to  do  so.  They  are  expected  to 
participate  in  the  training  of  new  judges.  The  class  was  created  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  its  meeting  in  Kansas  City  in  May  1962. 

Honorary  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  office  is  an 
honor  given  to  judges  who  have  rendered  outstanding  service  to  the  Society. 
Honorary  judges  have  the  voting  privileges  of  garden  judges,  but  exercise  of 
the  privileges  is  optional. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  all  classes  of  judges  in  a  state  are  here  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  alphabetical  sequence.  The  members  of  each  class  are  differen¬ 
tiated  as  illustrated  by  the  following  examples  taken  from  the  listings  for 
Region  1: 


Garden  judge: 
Exhibition  judge: 
Senior  judge: 
Honorary  judge: 


Mr.  John  E.  Goett 
*Mrs.  C.  A.  Bahret 
Mrs .  Charles  I.  Stephenson 
Mrs.  Thomas  Nesmith 


REGION  1 


Connecticut 

RVP,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Gadd,  Wethers¬ 
field 

*Mrs.  C.  A.  Bahret,  Danbury 
Mr.  John  E.  Goett,  Monroe 
Mr.  Frederick  A.  Jacobs,  Meriden 
Mr.  Carl  G.  Schultz,  Meriden 
Mr.  Coulson  H.  Squires,  Madison 
Mrs.  Charles  I.  Stephenson,  New  Haven 
Mrs.  Troy  Westmeyer,  Stamford 
Mrs.  Frances  H.  Winkler,  Woodbridge 
Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  A.  Bartholomew,  Milton 
Mrs.  John  A.  Bartholomew,  Milton 
Mrs.  Thelma  Barton,  Gardner 
Dr.  G.  Percy  Brown,  Barre 


Mr.  Stedman  Buttrick,  Concord 
Mrs.  Preston  Corey,  Reading 
Mrs.  I.  W.  Fraim,  Waltham 
Dr.  Jamison  B.  Harrison,  Medford 
*Mrs.  John  Johnson,  Quincy 
Mrs.  Stephen  C.  Kanela,  Walpole 
Mr.  Harold  W.  Knowlton,  Auburndale 
Mr.  George  Melnik,  Deerfield 
° Mrs.  Percy  I.  Merry,  Needham 
Miss  Eleanor  Murdock,  East  Templeton 
Mrs.  Thomas  Nesmith,  Lowell 
Mrs.  K.  A.  Perkins,  Saugus 
Mr.  George  H.  Pride,  Worcester 
Mrs.  Shirley  G.  Spurr,  Melrose 
Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Stone,  Ashby 
Mrs.  Donald  I.  Tufts,  Grafton 
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Massachusetts  (Cont.) 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton,  Westboro 
Mr.  W.  A.  Wheeler,  Framingham 
Mr.  Carleton  J.  Ulm,  Taunton 


New  Hampshire 

Mr.  Howard  S.  Andros,  Walpole 
Mr.  Edwin  Watkins,  Concord 

Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Allen  P.  McConnell,  Rumfcrd 


REGION  2 


New  York 

RVP,  Mr.  William  N.  Fitzgerald,  Roch¬ 
ester 

Mr.  Fred  Ammerall,  Amsterdam 
Mr.  Douglas  B.  Bailey,  Oneonta 
Mr.  Gaylord  Baldwin,  Groton 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Blenis,  Ravena 
Mrs.  Guy  Bogard,  Rochester 
Mr.  M.  J.  Brownell,  Mount  Upton 
Mrs.  Wells  E.  Burton,  Greene 
Mr.  Fred  Cassebeer,  West  Nyaek 
Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe,  Slingerlands 
Mr.  Earl  B.  Damn,  Buffalo 
Mrs.  Edwin  Duryea,  Roosevelt 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Edwards,  Massapequa  Park 
Mr.  Peter  J.  Fass,  Sr.,  Greenlawn 
Mr.  Arthur  Faulds,  Amsterdam 
Mr.  Paul  F.  Frese,  White  Plains 
Mrs.  Stuart  Hall,  Brewerton 
Mr.  Elston  K.  Herrald,  Baldwinsville 


Mr.  Thomas  E.  Jacoby,  Oakfield 

Mrs.  Clinton  L.  Jennings,  Scarsdale 

Mr.  Harry  B.  Kuesel,  Greenvale 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Laidlaw,  Amsterdam 

Dr.  William  G.  McGarvey,  Oswego 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Milner,  North  Collins 

Mr.  William  H.  Peck,  Jr.,  Oyster  Bay 

Mrs.  John  M.  Price,  New  City 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Quist,  Spring  Valley 

Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph,  Ithaca 

Mrs.  Doris  M.  Romanczuk,  Binghamton 

Mr.  Joseph  Ryan,  Schenevus 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Savage,  North  Syracuse 

Mr.  James  Stevens,  Greenville 

Mr.  Charles  Stewart,  Burnt  Hills 

Mr.  Herman  Storey,  Freehold 

Mr.  John  Swantak,  South  Kortright 

Mrs.  Carlton  Van  de  Water,  New  Paltz 

Mr.  Alan  B.  Writer,  Hauppauge 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Zezelic,  Massapequa  Park 


REGION  3 


Pennsylvania 

RVP,  Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Hamill,  Holli- 
daysburg 

*Miss  Iva  May  Anderson,  Pittsburgh 
*Mr.  J.  Donovan  Bolger,  Norristown 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Boyles,  Altoona 
Airs.  Jessie  T.  Busch,  Altoona 
Mrs.  William  E.  Chambers,  Merion 
Station 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Chariott,  Moylan 
Mr.  Norman  R.  Clouser,  Reading 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Dougherty,  Pittsburgh 
Mr.  Russel  S.  Groff,  New  Holland 
Mrs.  William  P.  Hill,  Allison  Park 
Mr.  William  T.  Hirsch,  Haverton 
*Mrs.  William  T.  Hirsch,  Haverton 
Mr.  Oliver  W.  Holton,  Brackney 
Mr.  Maxwell  W.  Hunter,  Hollidaysburg 
Mrs.  Walter  L.  Kimmich,  Pittsburgh 
Mrs.  Gustave  E.  Landt,  Norristown 
Air.  John  C.  Lyster,  Clifton  Heights 


Prof.  Larry  P.  Alains,  Philadelphia 
*Miss  Sophie  M.  Moiles,  Johnstown 
#Mrs.  Herman  S.  Muck,  Pittsburgh 
Mr.  Albert  E.  Murray,  Levittown 
ttMrs.  Albert  E.  Murray,  Levittown 
Mr.  William  Newhard,  Quakertown 
Mrs.  R.  Moore  Price,  New  Hope 
*Mr.  E.  Earl  Rider,  Easton 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Rowe,  Pittsburgh 
Mr.  Cloyd  F.  Sensenbach,  White  Haven 
*Mrs.  Irene  H.  Sillies,  Cornwells  Heights 
Mrs.  Guy  E.  Stevens,  Middlebury 
Center 

Miss  Dorothy  Urick,  Meadville 
Mrs.  Wallace  J.  White,  Altoona 
Dr.  John  C.  Wister,  Swarthmore 
Airs.  Gilbert  H.  Young,  Altoona 

Delaware 

Dr.  John  Harvey,  Jr.,  Wilmington 
*Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Smith,  Wilmington 


Key:  Garden  Judges;  ^Exhibition  Judges;  Senior  Judges;  Honorary  Judges. 
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REGION  4 


West  Virginia 

RVP,  Mr.  Earl  T.  Browder,  St.  Albans 
Mr.  James  Aultz,  Huntington 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Crozier,  laeger 
Dr.  Claude  J.  Davis,  Morgantown 
Mr.  W.  D.  Kelley,  Lewisburg 
Mrs.  J.  R.  McCracken,  Walker 
*Mrs.  J.  L.  Summers,  Parkersburg 
*AIrs.  C.  L.  Watson,  Parkersburg 
District  of  Columbia 
Mr.  Charles  E.  F.  Gersdorff,  Wash¬ 
ington 
Maryland 

Mr.  H.  H.  Harned,  Oakland 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Hillyer,  Rock  Hill 
Mrs.  Julian  Jones,  Cambridge 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  Luck,  Baltimore 
*Alr.  Ivan  Richmond,  Silver  Springs 
North  Carolina 

Mr.  F.  H.  Alexander,  High  Point 
Mr.  Scott  Bowers,  Jackson 
*AIr.  B.  J.  Brown,  Charlotte 
*Mrs.  B.  J.  Brown,  Charlotte 
Mrs.  Craven  B.  Helms,  Monroe 
Mrs.  Hubert  Johnston,  Jamestown 
*Mrs.  Sentelle  Jones,  Rocky  Mount 
*Mrs.  W.  C.  Landolina,  Clemons 
Mr.  Ralph  E.  Lewis,  Durham 
Mr.  Robert  H.  McElheny,  Black  Moun¬ 
tain 


Mr.  Claude  C.  O’Brien,  Greensboro 
*Mrs.  Claude  C.  O’Brien,  Greensboro 
Mrs.  D.  H.  Parham,  High  Point 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Sherrill,  Davidson 
#Mrs.  Harry  R.  Smith,  Greensboro 
Mr.  John  H.  Wilson,  Greensboro 
Virginia 

Mr.  William  T.  Allen,  Newport  News 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Aycock,  Roanoke 
Mrs.  F.  Allen  Brown,  Roanoke 
Mrs.  Anna  M.  Dodson,  Richmond 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Frantz,  Salem 
Mrs.  Guy  R.  Kirby,  Norfolk 
Dr.  Anne  M.  Lee,  Norfolk 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Lynn,  Jr.,  Buena  Vista 
*AIrs.  John  W.  McCoy,  Roanoke 
Mr.  Louis  McDonald,  Lynchburg 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Meagher,  Roanoke 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Munn,  Bayside 
^Mrs.  Nelson  O.  Price,  Blacksburg 
Mrs.  Cecil  H.  Reed,  Norfolk 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Rice,  Roanoke 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Roberts,  Norfolk 
*Mrs.  H.  C.  Sledd,  Providence  Forge 
Air.  Archie  Stanton,  Norfolk 
*Mrs.  Fred  G.  Stevenson,  Roanoke 
Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Ward,  Bayside 
*Mrs.  Berkeley  Williams,  Jr.,  Richmond 


REGION  5 


Georgia 

RVP,  Mrs.  Drew  Ferguson,  West  Point 
Mr.  Milton  W.  Blanton,  Atlanta 
Mrs.  Vivian  M.  Buchanan,  Atlanta 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Butts,  Thomaston 
Mrs.  Roy  Al.  Carter,  Gainesville 
Mr.  James  H.  Duren,  Atlanta 
Miss  Helen  Estes,  Gainesville 
Mr.  Johnson  B.  Hale,  La  Grange 
Mrs.  Willie  E.  Rice  Hurst,  Marshallville 
Mrs.  E.  Clifford  Lowry,  Atlanta 
Mrs.  Joe  S.  Nesbit,  Norcross 
Mrs.  E.  Fay  Pearce,  Atlanta 


Mrs.  Laura  Reeves,  Gainesville 
Mr.  AI.  Boydston  Satterfield,  Atlanta 
Airs.  T.  B.  Tolleson,  Atlanta 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Weaver,  Rome 
South  Carolitia 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Chapman,  Williston 
Mr.  Howard  Farris,  Rock  Hill 
Dr.  Harvey  Hobson,  Clemson 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Lybrand,  Wagener 
Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Rowe,  Columbia 
Mrs.  Ernest  R.  Thayer,  Spartanburg 
Mr.  John  A.  Tyler,  Jr.,  Wagener 


REGION  6 


Michigan 

RVP,  Mr.  George  P.  Morgan,  Saginaw 
Mr.  Jay  C.  Ackerman,  Lansing 
Mrs.  Harry  L.  Armiger,  Southfield 
Mr.  Bennett  S.  Azer,  Mio 
Airs.  Carl  R.  Bacon,  Kalamazoo 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Barton,  East  Lansing 


Mrs.  Albert  Blaine,  Dearborn 

Air.  J.  Nelson  Brown,  Birmingham 

Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Crosby,  Flint 

Mrs.  Clarence  G.  Maynard,  Royal  Oak 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Morgan,  Flint 

Mrs.  George  P.  Morgan,  Saginaw 

Miss  Anne  J.  Noyes,  Detroit 
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Michigan  (Cont.) 

Dr.  David  L.  Reath,  Vulcan 
*Mr.  Ernest  L.  Schantz,  Fairview 
Dr.  H.  E.  Viergutz,  Farmington 
*Mr.  Frank  A.  Williams,  Kalamazoo 
*Mrs.  Alfred  Zink,  Frankenmuth 
Indiana 

*Mr.  Donald  Anderson,  Columbus 
Mrs.  Adda  E.  Ayres,  Redkey 
Mr.  Paul  H.  Cook,  Bluffton 
Mrs.  Paul  Dunbar,  Indianapolis 
Mr.  Joseph  Fedor,  Anderson 
Mrs.  Bernard  E.  Hobbs,  Noblesville 
Mrs.  Frances  C.  Horton,  Elkhart 
*Mrs.  Clyde  H.  Husselman,  Waterloo 
*Mrs.  Glen  Kildow,  M unice 
Mr.  E.  Greig  Lapham,  Elkhart 
Mr.  Forrest  V.  McCord,  Muncie 
Mrs.  Leo  Noirot,  Waterloo 
Mrs.  C.  Daniel  Overholser,  New  Albany 
Mrs.  Noel  E.  Proctor,  Eairmount 
Mr.  Earl  R.  Roberts,  Indianapolis 
*Mr.  Clarence  A.  Swearengen,  Terre 
Haute 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Van  Treese,  Indianapolis 
Mr.  Walter  Welch,  Middlebury 
Miss  Mary  Williamson,  Bluffton 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Zickler,  Indianapolis 
Mrs.  Jeff  Zuercher,  Portland 
Ohio 

Dr.  R.  C.  Allen,  Mansfield 
*Mrs.  Frank  A.  Biggio,  Steubensville 


Miss  Olive  M.  Bowman,  Woodville 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Bretschneider,  Colum¬ 
bus 

Mr.  Paul  Brink,  Milan 
Mr.  John  Colby,  Mansfield 
Mr.  Marion  F.  Dow,  Crestline 
Mr.  Lee  Eberhardt,  Springfield 
Mr.  Clarence  D.  Evans,  Euclid 
Mrs.  V.  R.  Frederick,  Urbana 
Mr.  Harry  M.  Hanna,  Burbank 
Mrs.  Joseph  Kerekes,  Bedford 
Mr.  Gerald  Koehler,  Forest 
Mrs.  James  E.  McClintock,  North 
Olmstead 

Mr.  Steve  Moldovan,  Jr.,  Avon 
Mrs.  Carl  Naas,  Celina 
Mr.  Harry  R.  O’Brien,  Worthington 
*Mrs.  William  Pavey,  Xenia 
Mr.  Z.  Ransom  Prentiss,  Akron 
Miss  Pauline  Reindl,  Crestline 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Schmalstig,  Dayton 
Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Shinkle,  Dayton 
Mr.  Edmond  A.  Siegling,  Columbus 
Mrs.  Harold  Slessman,  Willard 
Mr.  Fred  Taylor,  Masury 
Mrs.  Frederick  Thaler,  Mansfield 
*Mrs.  E.  D.  Warner,  Brookville 
Mr.  Donald  G.  Waters,  Elmore 
Mrs.  D.  P.  Wickersham,  Urbana 
Mr.  Vincent  G.  Wiley,  Columbus 
*Mrs.  Harry  Wilkie,  Bellbrook 
Mrs.  Anthony  Willot,  Cleveland 


REGION  7 


Kentucky 

RVP,  Mrs.  V.  E.  Teeter,  Louisville 
Rev.  Raymond  L.  Alexander,  Lexington 
Mr.  Franklin  P.  Brewer,  Lexington 
Mr.  Carl  Carpenter,  Owensboro 
*Mrs.  Reed  Elliott,  Lexington 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Fergerson,  Paducah 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Hale,  Owensboro 
Dr.  Joseph  B.  Parker,  Jr.,  Lexington 
*Mrs.  Goebel  Porter,  Lexington 
Mrs.  Claude  L.  Ravan,  Covington 
Mrs.  John  W.  Turner,  Louisville 
Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Vance,  Louisville 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Vogt,  Louisville 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Apperson,  Memphis 
Mrs.  Nathan  Bauman,  Memphis 
Mr.  W.  T.  Bledsoe,  Fayetteville 
#Mrs.  W.  T.  Bledsoe,  Fayetteville 


Mr.  Joe  Brinkerhoff,  Jr.,  Memphis 
Mr.  Sam  Y.  Caldwell,  Nashville 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Carney,  Memphis 
Mr.  James  R.  Coulson,  Memphis 
Mr.  Geddes  Douglas,  Brentwood 
Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Fox,  Memphis 
Dr.  Frank  B.  Galyon,  Knoxville 
Mr.  C.  H.  Gunn,  Memphis 
*Mrs.  S.  W.  Hall,  Memphis 
*Mrs.  E.  Turley  Harrell,  Memphis 
"Mrs.  Vivian  G.  Hill,  Knoxville 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Judd,  Chattanooga 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Kelly,  Memphis 
Mrs.  O.  W.  Lyle,  Chattanooga 
Mrs.  Luther  B.  Martin,  Memphis 
Mrs.  Daniel  Meeks,  Halls 
Mrs.  Fred  O.  Mynatt,  Halls 
"Mrs.  J.  H.  Patterson,  Memphis 
Mrs.  Adelaide  Peterson,  Brentwood 


Key:  Garden  Judges;  *  Exhibition  Judges;  Senior  Judges;  Honorary  Judges. 
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Tennessee  (Cont.) 

Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Phelps,  Lewisbnrg 
Mrs.  Leo  F.  Reynolds,  Memphis 
*Mrs.  A.  L.  Rowe,  Memphis 
Mrs.  Kathleen  H.  Rowe,  Whitehaven 
Mr.  Jake  Scharff,  Memphis 


Mrs.  Shirley  Sides,  Memphis 
Miss  Helen  F.  Smith,  Memphis 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Stovall,  Memphis 
*Mrs.  Edward  Tulon,  Memphis 
Mr.  Jesse  E.  Wills,  Nashville 


REGION  8 


Wisconsin 

RVP,  Mrs.  Earl  J.  Yunker,  Taycheedah 
*Mrs.  Vera  Birch,  Greendale 
Mr.  Arthur  G.  Blodgett,  Waukeska 
*Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Blodgett,  Waukeska 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Goodrich,  Brookfield 
*Mrs.  Ruth  Holdmann,  Greendale 
Mr.  Clarence  H.  Protzmann,  Milwaukee 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Reinhardt,  New  Berlin 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Reinhardt,  New  Berlin 
*Mr.  Oscar  W.  Schroeder,  Brookfield 


Minnesota 

*Rev.  Paul  E.  Folkers,  Anoka 
Mr.  G.  B.  Gable,  Minneapolis 
*Mrs.  George  F.  Lankow,  Minneapolis 
*Mrs.  D.  C.  Messer,  Minneapolis 
Rev.  J.  William  Rossiter,  Fairmont 
Mr.  Wilbert  G.  Sindt,  North  St.  Paul 
Mrs.  Alice  Stenoien,  Minneapolis 
Mrs.  Clifford  Stover,  Minneapolis 
*Mrs.  Tom  D.  Wright,  Minneapolis 


REGION  9 


Illinois 

RVP,  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Bloch er,  Wheaton 
Mr.  James  Anderson,  Jr.,  Seneca 
Mr.  Fred  E.  Bond,  Albion 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Botts,  Woodstock 
Dr.  C.  E.  Branch,  Piper  City 
Mr.  Harley  Briscoe,  White  Hall 
Mr.  John  C.  Brown,  Collinsville 
Mrs.  Lois  B.  Byers,  Oak  Lawn 
Brother  Charles,  S.V.D.,  Techny 
Mr.  Fred  H.  Clutton,  Highland  Park 
*Mrs.  Clyde  Cox,  Eldorado 
Mr.  Gerald  J.  Donahue,  Oak  Park 
Mr.  Bernard  Dudzik,  Chicago 
Mrs.  William  G.  DuMont,  Evanston 
*Mrs.  E.  R.  Elliott,  Enfield 
Mr.  Orville  W.  Fay,  Northbrook 
Mr.  Hubert  A.  Fischer,  Hinsdale 
Mr.  Richard  Goodman,  Riverside 
Mrs.  Marge  Hagberg,  Westmont 
Mr.  David  F.  Hall,  Wilmette 


Mrs.  Mildred  Harrell,  Aurora 
“Mrs.  Grace  Hinchcliff,  Murphysboro 
Mrs.  Georgia  Hinkle,  Marion 
Mr.  Lerton  W.  Hooker,  Lombard 
Mr.  G.  E.  Hubbard,  De  Kalb 
Mr.  Leonard  Jugle,  Elmhurst 
Mrs.  Paul  S.  Knight,  Omaha 
*Mrs.  L.  F.  Murphy,  Mt.  Vernon 
Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Pickard,  Benton 
*Dr.  Jesse  L.  Pickard,  Benton 
Mr.  Earl  F.  Ripstra,  Lombard 
Mr.  Nathan  H.  Rudolph,  Aurora 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Sawyer,  Gibson  City 
Mrs.  Ray  Schweinfurth,  Mt.  Vernon 
Mrs.  Ruth  Ann  Seymour,  Benton 
Mrs.  Charles  J.  Sheaff,  Ottawa 
Mr.  Walter  Sir,  Oak  Park 
Mr.  James  S.  Tucker,  Centralia 
Mr.  D.  Steve  Varner,  Monticello 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Varnum,  Villa  Park 
Mr.  Paul  Watts,  Lombard 


REGION  10 


Louisiana 

RVP,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Robinson,  Shreveport 
Miss  Aline  Arceneaux,  Lafayette 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Arny,  Lafayette 
Miss  Marie  Caillet,  Lafayette 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Clay,  Lake  Charles 
Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  Shreveport 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Conger,  Arcadia 
Mr.  Claude  W.  Davis,  Baton  Rouge 
“Mrs.  Roy  Davis,  Shreveport 


Mrs.  Vernon  Lee  Davis,  New  Orleans 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Edmonds,  Shreveport 
*Mrs.  Robert  Ehrhardt,  Shreveport 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Hamilton,  Baton  Rouge 
*Mrs.  Erwin  Jordan,  Alexandria 
Mr.  W.  B.  MacMillan,  Abbeville 
Mr.  Ira  S.  Nelson,  Lafayette 
*Mr.  Roderick  H.  Outland,  Natchitoches 
Mr.  Nolan  J.  Sahuc,  Lafayette 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Walther,  Shreveport 
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REGION  11 


Wyoming 

RVP,  Mrs.  Arvid  C.  Nelson,  Laramie 
Mrs.  Lowell  A.  Storm,  Chugwater 

Idaho 

Mrs.  Ed  Conrad,  Buhl 
*Mrs.  Earl  Craig,  Midvale 
*Mrs.  Elva  Evans,  Burley 
*Mrs.  John  D.  Flatt,  Twin  Falls 
*Mrs.  Verda  Gearhart,  Boise 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Henke,  Boise 
*Mr.  John  Hickenlooper,  Preston 
*Mrs.  Don  R.  Holtz,  Kellogg 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Jensen,  Montpelier 
Mrs.  Alfred  Kramer,  Castleford 


Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Nelson,  Coeur  d’Alene 
*Mrs.  Elsie  Purviance,  Lewiston 
Mrs.  Estelle  Ricketts,  Jerome 
*Mrs.  Eva  Smith,  Lewiston 
Mrs.  Sidney  W.  Smith,  Twin  Falls 
Mrs.  Glen  Suiter,  Eagle 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Tharp,  Payette 
Mrs.  Wilma  Vallette,  Declo 
Montana 

Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Hart,  Missoula 
*Mrs.  G.  E.  Lewis,  Poison 
Mr.  Homer  Metcalf,  Bozeman 
*Mrs.  S.  F.  Pimperton,  Fort  Benton 


REGION  12 


Utah 

RVP,  Margaret  Y.  Albright,  Salt  Lake 
City 

*Mrs.  Evelyn  Barkdull,  Logan 
*Mrs.  David  E.  Burton,  Salt  Lake  City 
*Mrs.  Ralph  Carlston,  Salt  Lake  City 
Mrs.  Luzon  Crosby,  Orem 
*Mrs.  T.  O.  Daley,  Ogden 
*Mrs.  R.  Ervin  Day,  Fillmore 
Mrs.  Clyde  M.  Decker,  Ogden 
Mrs.  Louis  Deru,  Ogden 
*Mr.  Walt  Foulger,  American  Ford 
Mr.  J.  R.  Hamblen,  Roy 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen,  Roy 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Hansen,  Logan 
Mr.  Fisher  Harris,  Salt  Lake  City 
*Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Hutchins,  Salt  Lake 
City 

Mrs.  Ray  E.  Jensen,  Logan 


*Mrs.  Merrill  S.  Johnson,  Salt  Lake  City 
Dr.  Odell  Julander,  Provo 
Mrs.  Carl  A.  Larsen,  Salt  Lake  City 
Mr.  W.  E.  McClure,  Ogden 
*Mrs.  W.  R.  Middlemiss,  Salt  Lake  City 
Mr.  Tell  Muhlestein,  Provo 
Mr.  Les  Peterson,  Salt  Lake  City 
Mr.  C.  Meredith  Reynolds,  Bountiful 
Mrs.  C.  Meredith  Reynolds,  Bountiful 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smiley,  Ogden 
Mr.  Raymond  C.  Solomon,  Salt  Lake 
City 

Mrs.  Merlin  Tams,  Wellsville 
*Mrs.  Herman  Theurer,  Wellsville 
Mr.  Herman  F.  Thorup,  Salt  Lake 
City 

Mr.  Bion  Tolman,  Salt  Lake  City 

Mr.  M.  D.  Wallace,  Orem 

Mr.  Frank  Williams,  Salt  Lake  City 


REGION  13 


Washington 

RVP,  Dr.  Frederick  R.  Judy,  Spokane 
Mr.  Foster  M.  Allen,  Washougal 
Mrs.  Chris  Amend,  Trinidad 
Mrs.  Rex  P.  Brown,  Lynwood 
Mrs.  Tom  M.  Brown,  Walla  Walla 
Mr.  G.  A.  Carlson,  Kennewick 
Mr.  Norris  W.  Carter,  Greenacres 
Mr.  Fred  R.  Crandall,  Seattle 
Mrs.  Herman  Cusic,  Colville 
Mr.  Merle  Daling,  Waterville 
*Mr.  B.  LeRoy  Davidson,  Seattle 
Mrs.  Rose  Dightman,  Tacoma 


Mrs.  Alexia  Gerberg,  Naches 
Mr.  Joseph  Hoage,  Richland 
*Mrs.  Keith  Kernkamp,  Seattle 
Mr.  Alexander  Maxwell,  Yakima 
*Mrs.  Maxine  Maynard,  Puyallup 
Mr.  Austin  Morgan,  College  Place 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Mize,  Bellingham 
Mrs.  Walter  E.  Noyd,  Wenatchee 
Mr.  Gordon  W.  Plough,  Wenatchee 
Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Powell,  Spokane 
Dr.  R.  S.  Rosenfels,  Richland 
*Mrs.  James  D.  Ruggles,  Bellingham 
Mrs.  Hazel  Schmelzer,  Walla  Walla 


Key:  Garden  Judges;  *  Exhibition  Judges;  Senior  Judges;  Honorary  Judges. 
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Washington  ( Cont .) 

Mrs.  Jake  L.  Smith,  Waitsburg 
Mrs.  Hattie  Sparger,  Clarkson 

Oregon 

Mr.  Ronald  J.  Beattie,  Canby 
Mr.  R.  M.  Cooley,  Silverton 
Mrs.  Fred  DeForest,  Canby 
Mr.  Larry  Ernst,  Silverton 
*Mrs.  Wesley  Fonmal,  Milwankie 
Mr.  Rennett  C.  Jones,  Portland 
Mr.  J.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  Pendleton 


Dr.  R.  E.  Kleinsorge,  Silverton 
Mr.  Walter  E.  Marx,  Boring 
Dr.  Matthew  C.  Riddle,  Portland 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Roark,  Grants  Pass 
“Mrs.  M.  R.  Samnelson,  Portland 
Mr.  Bernard  Schreiner,  Salem 
Mr.  Robert  Schreiner,  Salem 
Mr.  George  A.  Shoop,  Portland 
Mr.  Chet  W.  Tompkins,  Canby 
British  Columbia 
Mr.  F.  E.  Dyer  Piichmond 


REGION  14 


California 

RVP,  Mr.  Roy  L.  Olipliant,  Berkeley 
Mr.  Willard  Akers,  Healdsburg 
Mr.  Donald  L.  Artz,  Antioch 
Mrs.  Sam  Burnett,  Citrus  Heights 
Airs.  E.  V.  Butler,  Sacramento 
Miss  Lois  Carnahan,  Sacramento 
Miss  Nona  Carnahan,  Sacramento 
Air.  Archer  B.  Carpenter,  Los  Gatos 
Mrs.  Edith  Coscarelly,  San  Jose 
Mr.  Glenn  F.  Corlew,  Fresno 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Crouch,  Berkeley 
Mr.  Sidney  P.  DuBose,  Stockton 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Fail,  Tulare 
Mr.  L.  A.  Gaulter,  Castro  Valley 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Gaulter,  Castro  Valley 
Mr.  Joseph  J.  Ghio,  Santa  Cruz 
Mr.  James  M.  Gibson,  Porterville 
Mr.  Ben  R.  Hager,  Stockton 
Mr.  Clyde  B.  Hitchcock,  Carmel  Valley 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Holloway,  North  Sacramento 
Mrs.  Marilyn  Holloway,  North  Sacra¬ 
mento 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Hutchings,  San  Leandro 
Mrs.  Jim  Ingle,  Tulare 
Mrs.  Ethel  A.  Johnson,  Hayward 
Mr.  George  W.  Johnson,  Hayward 
Dr.  Stafford  Jory,  Berkeley 
Mr.  Keith  Keppel,  Stockton 


Mr.  Maynard  Knopf,  Potter  Valley 

Mr.  Milton  W.  Lazansky,  Lafayette 

Mrs.  Paul  Long,  Manteca 

Mrs.  Frank  Luevano,  North  Sacramento 

Mr.  Walter  Luihn,  Hayward 

Mr.  Paul  Maxim,  Redding 

Mrs.  Paul  Maxim,  Redding 

Mr.  Grant  Merrill,  Red  Bluff 

Mrs.  Grant  Merrill,  Red  Bluff 

Mr.  George  Milton,  Stockton 

Mrs.  Eileen  Mitchell,  Colfax 

Mrs.  Al  Nahas,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  R.  Nelson  Nicholson,  Stockton 

Mrs.  Nadine  O’Connor,  Antioch 

Dr.  M.  A.  Peel,  San  Jose 

Mr.  Donald  L.  Peterson,  Campbell 

Mr.  Carl  A.  Quadros,  Sacramento 

Mr.  Fremont  F.  Radcliffe,  Pittsburg 

Miss  Clara  B.  Rees,  San  Jose 

Miss  Ruth  Rees,  San  Jose 

Mrs.  Bernice  Roe,  San  Jose 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Romer,  Ukiah 

Air.  Frank  X.  Scalise,  Palo  Alto 

Mr.  W.  B.  Schortman,  Porterville 

Airs.  Iva  Gard  Shepard,  Sacramento 

Miss  Hazel  Stewart,  San  Jose 

Mrs.  Mona  Stipp,  Ukiah 

Mrs.  John  Traub,  Sacramento 

Airs.  Eleanor  Vennum,  San  Jose 


REGION  15 


California 

RVP,  Mr.  Thornton  M.  Abell,  Santa 
Alonica 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Anderson,  La  Canada 
Airs.  Sereno  E.  Brett,  Santa  Barbara 
Mrs.  Laura  Burbridge,  Sherman  Oaks 
Mr.  Ralph  Conrad,  Van  Nuys 
Mrs.  George  W.  Coppedge,  Tarzana 
Air.  Clarke  Cosgrove,  San  Gabriel 
Mr.  Thomas  Craig,  Escondido 


Mrs.  J.  C.  Cruise,  Yucaipa 
Mrs.  Thomas  Dabagh,  North  Holly¬ 
wood 

Mrs.  Harry  W.  Frey,  Duarte 
Mrs.  Elsie  Heimer,  Sherman  Oaks 
Mr.  Russell  Hopson,  San  Gabriel 
*Mrs.  Russell  Hopson,  San  Gabriel 
Mr.  Frank  J.  Jordano,  Jr.,  Santa  Barbara 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Kallam,  Pasadena 
Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz,  Claremont 
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California  ( Coat.) 

Mrs.  David  Wm.  Lyon,  Northbridge 
Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  McDonald,  Imperial 
Beach 

Miss  Ehna  Miess,  Calimesa 
Mrs.  George  W.  Nelson,  Arlington 
Mrs.  Archie  Owen,  San  Gabriel 
Mrs.  Douglas  Pattison,  Corona  del 
Mar 

“Mrs.  George  M.  Roach,  Los  Angeles 
Mrs.  Barbara  Serdynski,  Los  Angeles 


“Mr.  George  Stambach,  Pasadena 
Mrs.  Otto  Stuetzel,  Woodland  Hills 
Mr.  Collie  S.  Terrell,  Wasco 
Mr.  Marion  R.  Walker,  Ventura 

Arizona 

“Mr.  Howard  D.  Brooks,  Phoenix 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Estill,  Tucson 
Mr.  Herbert  McKusick,  Globe 
Mrs.  Kemper  Marley,  Phoenix 
Mrs.  Mary  Reed,  Chandler 


REGION  16 


Canada 

RVP,  Mr.  Bruce  Richardson,  Hannon, 
Ont. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Corcoran,  Stratford,  Ont. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Cousins,  London,  Ont. 

Mr.  Donald  V.  Fritshaw,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Mr.  Douglas  Insleay,  Montreal,  Que. 

Mr.  Leslie  Laking,  Burlington,  Ont. 

Mrs.  Wm.  McCann,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Richardson,  Hannon,  Ont. 
Mr.  R.  M.  White,  West  Summerland, 
B.C. 


REGION  17 


Texas 

RVP,  Mrs.  Joe  L.  Bergin,  Dallas 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Aikin,  Paris 
Mr.  J  ames  R.  Allen,  New  Braunfels 
“Mrs.  H.  P.  Ballengee,  Phillips 
Mr.  Z.  G.  Benson,  Wichita  Falls 
Mrs.  J.  Gordon  Bristow,  Big  Springs 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Brooks,  Iowa  Park 
Mrs.  Howard  L.  Brummett,  El  Paso 
Mr.  J.  H.  Burge,  Denton 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Burt,  Waco 
“Mrs.  E.  F.  Campbell,  Morgan 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Campbell,  Sherman 
“Mrs.  Margaret  Scruggs  Carruth,  Dallas 
“Mrs.  E.  S.  Carter,  Wichita  Falls 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Childers,  Temple 
Dr.  J.  W.  Collier,  College  Station 
Mr.  W.  R.  Corcoran,  Dallas 
Mrs.  Vernon  Cox,  Dallas 
“Mrs.  E.  L.  Derr,  Chillicothe 
“Mrs.  J.  D.  Dillard,  Midland 
Mrs.  W.  Shelbie  Dodd,  Dallas 
Mr.  E.  M.  Doerfler,  Temple 
Mr.  L.  E.  Flanagan,  Fort  Worth 
Mr.  David  J.  Flesh,  Jefferson 
“Mrs.  H.  F.  Fulkerson,  Dallas 
“Mrs.  John  P.  Gammill,  Kermit 
Mrs.  Doyle  Grey,  Belton 
Mr.  H.  H.  Henkleman,  Fort  Worth 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Hodges,  Dallas 


Mr.  Paul  Horn,  Fort  Worth 
Mr.  T.  E.  Hughes,  Mansfield 
Mr.  Tom  J.  Hughes,  Mansfield 
“Mrs.  Morley  Jennings,  Lubbock 
Mrs.  Tom  C.  Kelk,  Ben  Wheeler 
“Mrs.  D.  R.  Kensel,  Garland 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Keough,  Dallas 
“Mrs.  J.  T.  Kreuger,  Lubbock 
“Mrs.  Jack  L.  Lawhorn,  Temple 
Mr.  W.  D.  Lee,  Houston 
Mrs.  Joe  M.  Leonard,  Gainesville 
Airs.  O.  R.  Littell,  Odessa 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Louthan,  Lubbock 
Mr.  Martin  McMillan,  Dallas 
Mrs.  Houston  McMurray,  Henrietta 
“Mrs.  M.  C.  Neal,  Vernon 
Dr.  Al  B.  Nelson,  College  Station 
“Mrs.  Al  B.  Nelson,  College  Station 
Mr.  M.  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  Dallas 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  Dallas 
Mrs.  Stayton  Nunn,  Houston 
Mr.  William  K.  Patton,  Matador 
“Mrs.  H.  W.  Perkins,  Wichita  Falls 
“Mrs.  Hugh  A.  Purnell,  Dallas 
“Mrs.  Norman  Read,  Big  Spring 
“Mrs.  Joe  E.  Reese,  Brownwood 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reneau,  Belton 
Mr.  Guy  Rogers,  Wichita  Falls 
Mrs.  Guy  Rogers,  Wichita  Falls 
Mrs.  Les  Rowland,  Abilene 


Key:  Garden  Judges;  “Exhibition  Judges;  Senior  Judges;  Honorary  Judges. 
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Texas  (Coat.) 

*Mrs.  B.  E.  Russell,  Midland 
*Mrs.  W.  A.  Salmon,  Marshall 
Mrs.  John  C.  Sexton,  El  Paso 
Mrs.  J.  Willis  Slaughter,  Houston 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Stevens,  Fort  Worth 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Tallmon,  Fort  Worth 


Mrs.  J.  B.  Thorn,  Gordonsville 
*Mrs.  Wayne  V.  Wallace,  Gainesville 
*Mrs.  Foreta  White,  Gainesville 
Mr.  Roy  B.  White ,  Fort  Worth 
Miss  Mabel  Wilkerson,  Dallas 
Mr.  Feon  C.  Wolford,  Dallas 


REGION  18 


Missouri 

RVP,  Mr.  C.  Robert  Minnick,  Kansas 
City 

#Mrs.  Herman  Becker,  Kansas  City 
Miss  Mary  Becker,  Kansas  City 
Mr.  Clifford  W.  Benson,  Chesterfield 
*Mrs.  F.  F.  Bosch,  Maryville 
*Mrs.  Florence  Brower,  Granby 
Miss  Fily  Buder,  St.  Fouis 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Buxton,  St.  Fouis 
Mrs.  James  Fee  Chism,  Festus 
Dr.  Lewis  Clevenger,  Kirksville 
Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Flat  River 
Mrs.  Bob  Crockett,  Joplin 
Mrs.  W.  O.  Fleck,  Independence 
Mr.  C.  Allen  Harper,  Kansas  City 
Miss  Annabel  Hennrich,  Ironton 
Dr.  William  Hunt,  St.  Joseph 
Mr.  Edward  Justice,  Aurora 
Mrs.  Wallace  Klemp,  Bonne  Terre 
*Mrs.  Hazel  Knapp,  Fenton 
Mr.  M.  J.  McHugh,  Kansas  City 
*Mrs.  C.  R.  Minnick,  Kansas  City 
Mrs.  Paul  Newman,  Ironton 
Mr.  Dave  Niswonger,  Cape  Girardeau 
Mr.  Marvin  Olson,  Rock  Hill 
*Mrs.  Marvin  Olson,  Rock  Hill 
Mr.  Ray  Palmer,  Manchester 
Mrs.  Ray  Palmer,  Manchester 
*Mrs.  G.  W.  Pennewell,  University  City 
Mr.  Charles  Pickett,  Chaffee 
Mrs.  Victor  Quesnell,  Farmington 
Mr.  Alvan  Roderick,  Farmington 
Mrs.  Fred  Rentfro,  Flat  River 
Mr.  Glenn  Rogers,  Independence 
Dr.  Walter  Ryle,  Kirksville 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Sapp,  Joplin 
Mr.  Carl  O.  Schirmer,  St.  Joseph 


Dr.  Henry  W.  Schirmer,  St.  Joseph 
Mr.  W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  Ferguson 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  Ferguson 
*Mrs.  James  Searles,  St.  Fouis 
Mr.  Herman  Selle,  Kansas  City 
Mr.  Stanley  Street,  Independence 
Mrs.  Stanley  Street,  Independence 
Mr.  Elmer  Tiemann,  Frederickstown 
Miss  Gene  Wild,  Sarcoxie 
Kansas 

Mr.  Orville  Baker,  Wichita 
Mr.  Roy  Brizendine,  Topeka 
Mrs.  Mildred  Brizendine,  Topeka 
Miss  Mabel  Fitch,  Shawnee  Mission 
Mrs.  Helen  Graham,  El  Dorado 
Mrs.  Ervin  Gruben,  Scott  City 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Harry,  Home 
“‘Mrs.  Paul  Hatcher,  Emporia 
*Mrs.  Francis  Heagney,  Seldon 
*Mrs.  Charles  Heizy,  Seldon 
Air.  Arthur  P.  Jensen,  Wichita 
Mr.  Floyd  Jones,  Garden  City 
Rev.  Datyid  R.  Kinish,  Atchison 
Airs.  Albert  G.  Fauck,  Sr.,  Winfield 
Mr.  John  J.  Ohl,  Feon 
Air.  Fred  Paulsen,  Wichita 
*Mrs.  Harlan  Rogers,  Emporia 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Salley,  Fiberal 
Mr.  Floyd  Schoonover,  Humboldt 
Mrs.  Thelma  Schwinn,  Wichita 
*Dr.  Carl  E.  Sixbury,  Oberlin 
*Mrs.  N.  J.  Smiley,  Stafford 
Mrs.  Beryl  F.  Smith,  Horton 
Mr.  Ralph  Stuart,  Wichita 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Trimpa,  Sublette 
Dr.  Hugo  Wall,  Wichita 
Mrs.  Hugo  Wall,  Wichita 
Mr.  George  Warner,  Junction  City 


REGION  19 


I\ew  Jersey 

RVP,  Mr.  Willard  I.  Rogers,  Berkeley 
Heights 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Aulicky,  Martinsville 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Bellmer,  Ho-Ho-Kus 


*Mrs.  Ralph  Berkson,  Glen  Gardner 
Mr.  Raymond  J.  Blicharz,  Trenton 
Mr.  Zeh  Dennis,  Jr.,  Chatham 
Mrs.  Zeh  Dennis,  Jr.,  Chatham 
*Mrs.  Eileen  Donohoe,  Clinton 
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New  Jersey  (Cont.) 

Mr.  Joseph  Gatty,  Fair  Lawn 
Miss  Harriette  R.  Halloway,  Plain- 
field 

Mrs.  Paul  L.  Hoffmeister,  Westwood 
*Mr.  David  F.  Johnson,  Dunellen 
*Mrs.  R.  E.  McNeill,  Jr.,  Montclair 
Mr.  Clemen  E.  Reeves,  Jr.,  West  Cape 
May 


Mr.  Michael  Telyehan,  South  Plainsfiekl 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Walther,  Upper  Montclair 
*Mrs.  Robert  G.  Weyker,  North  Plainfield 
Mr.  Ira  E.  Wood,  New  Providence 
Mrs.  Ira  E.  Wood,  New  Providence 
New  York 

Mr.  Edwin  Rundlett,  Staten  Island 
Mr.  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  Staten  Island 


REGION  20 


Colorado 

RVP,  Mr.  Everett  C.  Long,  Boulder 
Mr.  Frederick  A.  Adams,  Denver 
Dr.  W.  R.  Adams,  Colorado  Springs 
Mr.  O.  T.  Baker,  Denver 
Mr.  Everett  L.  Cline,  Denver 
Mr.  J.  L.  Creese,  Wheat  Ridge 
Dr.  John  R.  Durrance,  Denver 
Mr.  C.  P.  Gordon,  Denver 
Mrs.  Arthur  Gray,  Salida 


Mr.  Ralph  B.  Hargreaves,  Denver 
Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Heacock,  Denver 
Mrs.  Edith  L.  Lincoln,  Pueblo 
Dr.  P.  A.  Loomis,  Colorado  Springs 
Mrs.  Ruth  Pressey,  Bayfield 
Mr.  Joseph  O.  Riley,  Denver 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Slensker,  Denver 
Mr.  Don  Weber,  Denver 
Mrs.  Ethel  Weber,  Denver 
Mrs.  Charles  Wedow,  Denver 


REGION  21 


Iowa 

RVP,  Mr.  Floyd  Helt,  Sioux  City 
Mrs.  Paul  Anderson,  Des  Moines 
Mr.  W.  C.  Carter,  Mitchellville 
*Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Craig,  Oskaloosa 
Mr.  George  Dubes,  Sioux  City 
*Mrs.  J.  E.  Dvorak,  Sioux  City 
Mrs.  B.  E.  Ellis,  Ottumwa 
Mr.  E.  A.  Emery,  Sioux  City 
*Mrs.  Lynn  Fulton,  Independence 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Gutekunst,  State  Center 
*Mrs.  L.  N.  Hockett,  Marshalltown 
#Mrs.  John  F.  Loughlin,  Cherokee 
Dr.  Glenn  S.  Millice,  Battle  Creek 
Mrs.  Ralph  Ricker,  Sioux  City 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Rowe,  Jr.,  Mason  City 
Mr.  Ben  Stephenson,  Boone 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Whiting,  Mapleton 
Mrs.  Charles  G.  Whiting,  Mapleton 
Dr.  R.  W.  Wilder,  Stanhope 
*Mrs.  John  F.  Young,  Afton 
Nebraska 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Armstrong,  Omaha 
*Mrs.  N.  G.  Bender,  Sutton 
*Mrs.  John  Bierman,  Battle  Creek 
Mr.  Wayne  B.  Buckholz,  Lexington 
*Mrs.  W.  W.  Carlson,  Omaha 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Cox,  Norfolk 
*Mrs.  John  Geissler,  Omaha 
*Mrs.  John  Graff,  Omaha 


Miss  Hazel  Grapes,  Big  Springs 
Mrs.  Leon  High,  Lexington 
Mr.  Lester  Hildenbrandt,  Lexington 
Mrs.  Charles  Kavan,  Omaha 
Mr.  W.  W.  Keeling,  Falls  City 
Mr.  L.  F.  Kelly,  Omaha 
*Mrs.  Joe  Macholan 
*Mrs.  Fred  Mack,  Atkinson 
Mr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Omaha 
Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Omaha 
*Mrs.  Dial  Nolan,  Lexington 
Mrs.  Pat  Parsons,  Lincoln 
Mr.  G.  E.  Redman,  Ralston 
*Mrs.  V.  C.  Robertson,  Chambers 
Mr.  Carl  H.  Rohman,  Lincoln 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Sass,  Omaha 
Mr.  Arnold  Schliefert,  Murdock 
Mrs.  Frank  Skrdla,  Atkinson 
*Mrs.  Joseph  Wishart,  Lincoln 
Mrs.  B.  L.  Wolff,  Lexington 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Young,  South  Sioux  City 
South  Dakota 

ttMrs.  D.  S.  Baughman,  Madison 
*Mrs.  Francis  Bingen,  Andover 
*Mrs.  Arthur  Bonham,  Britton 
*Mrs.  Herman  Knock,  Sioux  Falls 
*Mrs.  Edythe  S.  Mock,  Britton 
*Dr.  Jesse  W.  Rawson,  College  Station 
Mr.  Clifford  Smith,  Vermillion 


Key:  Garden  Judges;  *  Exhibition  Judges;  Senior  Judges;  Honorary  Judges. 
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REGION  22 


Oklahoma 

RVP,  Dr.  M.  L.  Saddoris,  Cleveland 
Mr.  Wiley  Abshire,  Guthrie 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Atkinson,  Midwest  City 
*Mrs.  Mary  Barefoot,  Lindsay 
Mr.  M.  B.  Bartley,  Enid 
*Mrs.  Paul  E.  Cherry,  Tyrone 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Clark,  Sentinel 
*Miss  Theda  Clark,  Woodward 
*Mr.  Clyde  Cochran,  Miami 
Mrs.  Ray  Dyer,  Ardmore 
Mr.  W.  G.  Frass,  Enid 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Frye,  Duncan 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Gilbert,  Lawton 
Mrs.  H.  V.  Glitsch,  Woodward 
Miss  Eleanor  Hill,  Tulsa 
Mrs.  Dan  Halloway,  Oklahoma  City 
Mr.  John  W.  Humphrey,  Stillwater 
Mrs.  John  E.  Jennings,  Wynne  Wood 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Kenney,  Tulsa 
Mrs.  Ed  C.  Kurtz,  Walters 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Limpus,  Oklahoma  City 
Mrs.  Helen  McCaughey,  Oklahoma  City 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Plato,  Oklahoma  City 
Mrs.  Russell  Pryer,  Oklahoma  City 
#Mr.  J.  Lee  Rogers,  Bison 


*Mr.  Ted  Schwachhoffer,  Muskogee 
Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Shaver,  Bethany 
Mrs.  Iris  Smith,  Hitchcock 
Mrs.  Zip  Smith,  Oklahoma  City 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Stanley,  Oklahoma  City 
Mr.  L.  E.  Stoner,  Enid 
Mrs.  James  G.  True,  Lawton 
*Mrs.  J.  J.  Truscott,  Shawnee 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Wilde,  Catoosa 
Mr.  A.  L.  Woodall,  Woodward 
Arkansas 

ttMrs.  Roscoe  Blount,  Little  Rock 
Mr.  Richard  C.  Butler,  Little  Rock 
Mr.  Oren  E.  Campbell,  North  Little 
Rock 

Mr.  George  T.  Cannon,  West  Helena 
Mrs.  George  T.  Cannon,  West  Helena 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Chowning,  Little  Rock 
Mr.  Tom  Howard,  Fort  Smith 
*Mr.  Richard  Morgan,  Little  Rock 
Mrs.  Vey  B.  Sargo,  Hot  Springs 
Mrs.  Leo  Whitten,  North  Little  Rock 
Mrs.  Tracy  Witherington,  Camden 
Mrs.  Everett  Womack,  Lonoke 
Mr.  Wally  Ziminski,  Fort  Smith 


REGION  23 


New  Mexico 

RVP,  Mrs.  Earl  Mount,  Albuquerque 
Mrs.  B.  O.  Barnes,  Albuquerque 
*Dr.  E.  F.  Castetter,  Albuquerque 
*Mrs.  W.  J.  Davis,  Anthony 
*Mrs.  George  Doolittle,  Albuquerque 
Mrs.  Irby  Downey,  Albuquerque 
#Mrs.  Earl  G.  Gould,  Albuquerque 
“Mrs.  R.  E.  Hackerott,  Nara  Visa 


Mr.  Frank  Kalich,  Albuquerque 
Mrs.  Bernard  Lowenstein,  Albuquerque 
*Mrs.  William  O’Neill,  Albuquerque 
*Mrs.  Earl  Powell,  Roswell 
Mr.  Howard  Shockey,  Albuquerque 
Mr.  Eugene  Sundt,  Albuquerque 
Mrs.  Ruth  Sundt,  Albuquerque 
Mr.  Ernest  Wilson,  Albuquerque 
*Mrs.  James  R.  Yocum,  Albuquerque 


REGION  24 


Alabama 

RVP,  Mrs.  Paul  Frank  Boon,  Birming¬ 
ham 

Mrs.  Ernest  Batson,  Florence 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Cockrell,  Birmingham 
*Mrs.  E.  H.  Couch,  Guntersville 
Mrs.  Ruth  T.  Fletcher,  Gadsden 
Dr.  L.  E.  Fraser,  Florence 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Hendricks,  Tarrant 
Mrs.  A.  Russell  Jolly,  Sheffield 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Knight,  Huntsville 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Miles,  Birmingham 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ponder,  Gadsden 


Mrs.  Giles  P.  Wetherill,  Huntsville 
Mississippi 

Airs.  George  Adkins,  Jackson 
Miss  Evelyn  Barbour,  Vicksburg 
Mr.  Halbert  Cunningham,  Crawford 
*AIrs.  A.  Clark  List,  Jackson 
Mr.  B.  Y.  Morrison,  Pass  Christain 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Primos,  Jackson 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Revell,  Grenada 
Mrs.  Reuben  Sawyer,  Jonestown 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Tipton,  Horn  Lake 
Mrs.  Littleton  Upshur,  Jackson 
Mrs.  K.  W.  Wall,  Meridian 
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JUDGES  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


England 

Rev.  D.  E.  Benbow,  Gravesend,  Kent 
Mr.  H.  Castle  Fletcher,  London 
Mr.  H.  S  enior  Fothergill,  London 
Mr.  Geoffrey,  L.  Pinkington,  Hasle- 
mere,  Surrey 


Mr.  Harry  J.  Randall,  C.B.E.,  Wok¬ 
ing,  Surrey 
Mexico 

Miss  Eva  E.  Faught,  Cuernavaca,  Mor. 

New  Zealand 

Mrs.  Jean  Stevens,  Wanganui 


Summary  of  1962  Membership  Campaign 


New 

Net  Gain  Members 


Members 

1962 

Total  New 

Members 

or 

Reported  by 

Region 

Oct.  1,  ’61 

Quota 

Members 

Oct.  1,  1962 

Loss 

RVP 

1 

245 

61 

28 

238 

7 

2 

364 

91 

28 

294 

-  70 

3 

205 

51 

52 

242 

37 

36 

4 

397 

99 

124 

440 

43 

94 

5 

120 

30 

16 

111 

-  9 

6 

485 

121 

72 

491 

6 

72 

7 

258 

64 

84 

291 

33 

50 

8 

'  88 

22 

18 

98 

10 

9 

295 

73 

38 

289 

—  6 

12 

10 

56 

14 

9 

55 

-  1 

11 

113 

28 

29 

127 

14 

22 

12 

181 

45 

10 

149 

-  32 

8 

13 

298 

74 

52 

303 

5 

26 

14 

421 

105 

54 

399 

-  22 

29 

15 

212 

53 

34 

208 

-  4 

16 

70 

17 

3 

66 

-  4 

17 

519 

129 

101 

551 

32 

93 

18 

492 

123 

138 

564 

72 

56 

19 

146 

36 

25 

156 

10 

20 

156 

39 

15 

152 

-  4 

21 

272 

68 

34 

264 

-  8 

16 

22 

280 

70 

137 

381 

101 

118 

23 

75 

18 

13 

85 

10 

22 

24 

268 

67 

97 

292 

24 

56 

6016 

1498 

1211 

6246 

230 

Foreign 

186 

46 

16 

181 

5 

Totals 

6202 

1544 

1227 

6427 

225 

710 

Net  gain  for  our  1962  Membership  Campaign  was  225  members. 
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Fifteen  Regions  participated  reporting  710  new  members  out  of  a  total  of  1,227. 
Thirteen  Regions  had  gains,  11  Regions  had  losses. 

Contestants  numbering  39  won  extension  of  membership. 

AWARDS  TO  RVP’s 

Mr.  Clarence  J.  Blocher,  Regional  Vice  President,  Region  9,  won  a  life  mem¬ 
bership  for  the  lowest  percentage  of  net  loss  of  members. 

Mrs.  Pat  Parsons,  Regional  Vice  President,  Region  21,  won  a  10-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  membership  for  the  second  lowest  percentage  of  net  loss  of  mem¬ 
bers. 

Mr.  Roy  L.  Oliphant,  Regional  Vice  President,  Region  14,  won  a  5-year  ex¬ 
tension  for  third  lowest  percentage  of  net  loss  of  members. 

Claude  C.  O’Brien, 

Chairman,  Membership  Committee 


“The  Hard  Clay  at  Bloomington” 

Because  the  final  sentence  of  the  nice  commentary  (in  the  October  1962 
Bulletin,  page  50)  concerning  their  visit  to  my  garden  by  Bruce  and  Alberta 
Richardson  might  be  subject  to  misinterpretation,  I  am  prompted  to  make  a 
brief  statement.  The  sentence  in  question  reads,  “The  hard  clay  at  Blooming¬ 
ton  posed  many  a  problem  with  rot.’’ 

Due  to  the  fact  that  rebloomers  are  nearly  always  loaded  with  bloomstalks 
in  all  stages  of  development  when  the  first  hard  freeze  hits,  any  susceptibility 
to  rot  would  prove  disastrous,  indeed.  Therefore,  I  have  for  many  years  made 
it  a  practice  to  select  as  parents  only  those  sorts  which  have  proved  to  be 
completely  hardy  and  to  discard  any  and  all  seedlings  at  any  stage  of  their 
development  which  show  symptoms  of  softness  or  disease.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  my  certificate  of  nursery  stock  inspection  dated  July  18,  1962 
reads:  Pest  control,  Excellent;  Sanitation,  Excellent;  Culture,  Excellent;  Con¬ 
dition  of  stock,  Excellent. 

Raymond  G.  Smith 

1600  East  Hillside  Drive 
Bloomington,  Indiana 


An  Invitation  from  the  BIS 

“The  British  Iris  Society’s  1962  Year  Book,  celebrating  the  Society’s  40th 
anniversary,  has  recently  been  published.  This  large,  beautifully  produced 
volume,  which  is  full  of  interesting  articles  and  illustrations,  is  available  free 
to  all  who  join  the  Society  now. 

“In  order  to  join,  send  $3.00  to  Mr.  Clifford  W.  Benson,  2237  Tower  Grove 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis  10,  Missouri.  The  1962  Year  Book  will  be  sent  to  you 
from  England  at  once,  to  be  followed  by  News  Letters  every  few  months  and 
the  1963  Year  Book  next  December. 

“Renewal  dues  are  only  $2.00,  payable  in  January  each  year.” 
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Mrs.  Charles  Miller 


In  her  convention  tour  garden  at  Tonganoxie,  Kansas.  Illustrated  here  and  in 
the  photograph  opposite  are  two  of  many  devices  employed  by  Landscape  Architect 
Blair  Adams  in  the  effective  display  of  the  many  irises  in  this  extensive  garden. 
( Both  photographs  by  Mr.  Everett  C.  Long. ) 


Iris  Show  Dates 

In  Antioch,  Calif.,  April  19-21,  in  the  Antioch  High  School  Cafeteria,  700 
West  18th  Street;  the  Mt.  Diablo  Iris  Society. 

In  Modesto,  Calif.,  April  20-21,  at  Modesto  Irrigation  Auditorium;  Central 
Valley  Iris  Society. 

In  Sacramento,  Calif.,  April  20-21,  at  Sacramento  Garden  and  Art  Center, 
3330  McKinley  Boulevard;  Sacramento  Iris  Society. 

In  Arcadia,  Calif.,  April  27-28,  at  Los  Angeles  State  and  County  Arboretum, 
301  North  Baldwin  Avenue,  Arcadia;  Southern  California  Iris  Society. 

[To  Show  Chairmen:  If  you  wish  your  shows,  especially  those  to  be  held 
in  May  and  June,  listed  in  the  April  issue,  please  send  information  as  to  city, 
dates,  and  location  by  March  15.— Editor.] 
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Another  View  in  Mrs.  Miller’s  Garden 


A  highspot  in  a  tour  schedule  that  included  many  notable  gardens,  during  the  AIS 
convention  in  Kansas  City  last  year.  An  account  of  a  visit  to  this  garden,  by 
Robert  H.  Savage,  of  New  York,  appeared  in  the  July  1962  Bulletin. 


Among  Actions  Taken  at  the  Board  Meeting 

The  Iris  Registration  Fee:  Effective  January  1,  1963,  the  fee  is  reduced 
“from  $3.00  to  $2.00  for  each  of  the  first  ten  tall  bearded  irises  and  the  first 
five  each  of  the  other  varieties  to  be  registered  in  any  one  year  by  a 
hybridizer.” 

AIS  Affiliates:  “Societies  having  less  than  50  percent  of  their  members 
belonging  to  AIS,  and  meeting  the  other  conditions,  will  be  required  to  pay 
an  annual  fee,  of  $25.00.” 

The  Commercial  Directory:  That  the  Directory  “hereafter  be  a  simple 
directory  of  offerings  by  classes  or  types,  excluding  descriptions  and  prices  of 
specific  irises,  offers  to  exchange  irises,  and  the  use  of  bold-face  type  and  cuts 
of  any  kind.”  The  rule  will  be  applied  to  new  ads  received  and  to  continuing 
ads  at  time  of  renewal. 
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NATIONAL  ROBIN  PROGRAM  DIRECTORY 

Chairman  of  Robin  Committee 

National  Robin  Director 

John  A.  Bartholomew,  35  Pine  Grove  St.,  Milton  86,  Mass. 
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Keith  Keppel,  517  Jesse  Ave.,  Stockton 
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National  Robin  Editor 
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Tall  Bearded  Division— Chairman: 

Joseph  H.  Hoage,  309  Catskill,  Rich¬ 
land,  Wash. 

Division  Directors: 

Mrs.  Guy  R.  Kirby,  212  Forrest  Ave., 
Norfolk  5,  Va. 

Mrs.  William  W.  Messick,  891  Dewing 
Ave.,  Lafayette,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Rowe,  1231  Wight- 
man  St.,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Uhrig,  1120  Markison  Ave., 
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William  C.  Carter,  611  Second  St., 
Mitehellville,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Bell,  Bellaire  Farm,  Rich 
Hill,  Mo. 

Irises  in  General  Division— Chairman: 

Airs.  Barbara  Serdynski,  3414  Fern- 
croft  Rd.,  Los  Angeles  39,  Calif. 

Reblooming  Irises  Division— Chairman: 

Edwin  Rundlett,  1  Fairview  Ave., 
Staten  Island  14,  N.  Y. 

Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded—  Chairman: 

Walter  Welch,  Middlebury,  Ind. 

General  Median  Division— Chairman: 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton,  R.  1,  Box  541, 
Westboro,  Mass. 

Div.  Dir.:  Mrs.  Robert  J.  M.  Gantz,  R. 
1,  Box  163,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

Div.  Ed.:  Mrs.  R.  E.  Peterson,  Hill 
Rd.,  Brentwood,  Tenn. 

Standard  Dwarf  Bearded  Division— 

Chairman: 

Airs.  Roy  Brizendine,  2214  Maryland, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Intermediate  Bearded  Division— Chm.: 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Greenlee,  R.  3,  Chrisman, 

Ill. 

Border  Bearded  Division— Chairman: 

Keith  Keppel,  517  Jesse  Ave.,  Stockton 
5,  Calif. 


Miniature  Tall  Bearded  Division— 

Chairman: 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Witt,  16516  25th  NE,  Seat¬ 
tle  55,  Wash. 

Arils  and  Arilbreds  Division— Chm.: 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Evans,  2905  Avenue  “A,” 
Yuma,  Ariz. 

Siberian  Irises  Division— Chairman: 

Sidney  DuBose,  R.  1,  Box  466,  Stock- 
ton,  Calif. 

Assistant  Chairman: 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Tiffney,  226  Edge  Hill 
Rd.,  Sharon,  Mass. 

Spuria  Irises  Division— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Stayton  Nunn,  11122  Claymore 
Drive,  Houston  24,  Texas 

Japanese  Irises  Division— Chairman: 

C.  A.  Swearengen,  R.  3,  Box  195, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Louisiana  Irises  Division— Chairman: 

Charles  W.  Arny,  Jr.,  Box  511,  S.L.U., 
Lafayette,  La. 

Species  and  Natives  Division— Chm.: 

Homer  N.  Metcalf,  Dept,  of  Hort., 
Montana  State  College,  Bozeman, 
Mont. 

Assistant  Chairman: 

B.  LeRoy  Davidson,  905  Western  Ave., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Advanced  Hybridizing  Division— Chm.: 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Vallette,  Box  158,  Declo, 
Idaho 

General  Hybridizing  Division— Chm.: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collie  S.  Terrell,  926 
Maple  Ave.,  Wasco,  Calif. 

Iris  Photography  Division— Chairman: 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Lane,  6017  N.  Depauw  St., 
Portland  3,  Oreg. 

Regional  Robin  Division— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Barbara  Serdynski,  3414  Fern- 
croft  Rd.,  Los  Angeles  39,  Calif. 

International  Robin  Division— Chm.: 

Franklin  P.  Brewer,  1785  Beacon  Hill 
Rd.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Asst.  Chm.:  Dr.  Gordon  Loveridge,  2 
Lynch  St.,  Young,  NSW,  Australia 

Advanced  Iris  Breeders— Chairman: 

Robert  B.  Milner,  Jennings  Rd.,  North 
Collins,  N.  Y. 

Historical  Irises  Division— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Earl  F.  Beach,  420  Bon  Air  Rd., 
Pittsburgh  35,  Pa. 

Teens  and  Twenties  Division— Chm.: 

Mrs.  Iris  Smith,  Box  124,  Hitchcock, 
Okla. 


Members  wishing  to  join  robins  may  write  direct  to  the  chairmen. 
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National  Robin  Program  Section 

Peggy  Burke  Grey,  Editor 


New  Members  of  Administrative  Council 

AIS  Robin  Program  Director  John  Bartholomew  has  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Lillian  arid  Collie  Terrell,  Wasco,  Calif.,  to  the  program’s  Administra¬ 
tive  Council.  Well  known  to  robin  members,  they  are  cochairmen  of  the 
General  Hybridizing  Division.  Collie  is  the  breeder  of  the  newly  introduced 
Pacific  Harmony,  Hidden  Gift,  and  Harringer;  Lillian  has  been  doing 
some  hybridizing  with  the  medians. 

Robins  Around  the  World 

Our  AIS  International  Robin  Division  has  gone  truly  international.  Robin 
Program  Director  John  Bartholomew  has  announced  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Gordon  Loveridge,  president  of  the  Australian  Iris  Society,  as  assistant  chair¬ 
man  of  this  division.  It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  welcome  Gordon  to  the  RP  staff. 
Ties  of  friendship  and  kindred  interests  are  strong  between  Australian,  New 
Zealand,  and  American  irisarians.  AIS  people  who  have  been  fortunate  to 
meet  and  know  Jean  and  Wally  Stevens,  Esmund  Jones,  Mollie  Emms,  and 
other  visitors  from  their  countries,  or  who  correspond  with  iris  lovers  down 
there,  find  much  rewarding  in  the  association.  With  the  hope  that  through  our 
Robin  Program  many  more  irisarians  may  enjoy  and  profit  by  closer  contact, 
plans  have  been  made  to  provide  robin  membership  to  all  members  of  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  iris  societies  who  wish  to  join  an  AIS  interna¬ 
tional  robin.  Applications  from  those  countries  and  from  Japan  should  be 
made  directly  to  Dr.  Gordon  Loveridge,  2  Lynch  Street,  Young,  New  South 
Wales,  Australia.  (Stateside  AIS  members  who  are  interested  in  joining  these 
groups  send  their  applications  to  Lranklin  P.  Brewer,  1785  Beacon  Hill  Road, 
Lexington,  Ky.) 

It  was  interesting  to  read  a  note  about  one  of  Gordon’s  iris  interests  written 
in  a  Median  Society  international  robin  by  Joan  Chalmers  of  New  South 
Wales:  “With  regard  to  regelias,  Gordon  Loveridge,  our  Federal  President  of 
the  Australian  Iris  Society,  and  a  successful  aril  grower,  says  that  winter 
temperatures  of  over  80  degrees  F.  inhibit  bloom  formation,  and  for  maximum 
bloom  you  need  winter  temperatures  which  do  not  exceed  48  degrees  F.  He 
lives  in  the  mountains.” 

Charlotte  Gantz,  New  Hope,  Pa.,  notes  that  as  a  means  of  knowing  a  little 
more  about  iris  growing  outside  the  U.S.A.  she  has  joined  the  British  and  New 
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Zealand  iris  societies  and  hopes  to  become  a  member  of  the  Australian  society 
too.  She  notes  she  has  been  fascinated  in  reading  the  N.Z.  Bulletin  and  the 
BIS  Year  Book.  Information  about  these  foreign  iris  societies  and  how  to  join 
them  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  AIS  Secretary  Cliff  Benson  at  St.  Louis. 

Another  international  robin  note  we  enjoyed  was  made  by  Erica  Gamlin, 
Kaupokonui,  Taranaki,  New  Zealand,  who  lives  on  a  dairy  farm.  “You  folk  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  don’t  have  to  cope  with  irises,  Christmas  and  New 
Year,  and  haymaking  all  in  the  same  breath!” 

Bill  Wylam,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  is  also  a  member  of  the  N.Z.  Iris  Society.  A 
noted  camellia  specialist  and  devotee  of  the  Pacific  Coast  native  irises  and 
spuria  irises,  Bill  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  irises  from  faraway  places. 
He  received  seeds  of  I.  sintenisii  and  kerneriana  and  a  number  of  smaller 
spurias  from  the  N.Z.I.S.  seed  pool.  The  smaller  ones  included  I.  graminea, 
halophila,  “yellow”  halophila  “Ballerina,”  notha  “#1,”  notha  “#2”  aurea 
(some  collected  by  Hanselmayer) ,  Carthalinea,  urumovii,  and  ochroleuca 
collected  by  Lenz.  “Unfortunately,  both  sintenisii  and  urumovii  died.  The 
aurea  collected  by  Hanselmayer  seemed  to  have  more  slender  falls,  but  as  I 
did  not  take  any  measurements  and  they  did  not  bloom  at  the  same  time,  am 
not  certain.”  Bill  notes  seed  of  1.  spuria-subbarbata  from  Ajdovic  in  Austria 
was  germinating  on  June  9th. 

Sounds  Like  Greek? 

If  the  above  sounds  like  so  much  Greek,  let’s  hope  it  won’t  be  for  long. 
Those  are  just  the  Latin  names  for  various  spuria  species.  Spuria  iris  en¬ 
thusiasts  feel  excitement  in  the  air  as  extensive  research  work  in  this  field 
by  AIS  Scientific  Committee  Chairman  Lee  Lenz  nears  first  publication. 
Spuria  robins  are  as  full  of  anticipation  and  speculation  on  possible  crosses  as 
the  Median  Robins  were  a  few  years  back  when  their  members  started 
experimental  breeding  projects,  based  on  research  work  by  Dr.  Fitz  Randolph 
and  his  colleagues.  Just  around  the  comer  is  a  surge  of  interest  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  spurias  which  bids  fair  to  rival  that  in  the  arilbreds,  medians  and 
dwarfs.  (And  the  devotees  of  the  Siberians  and  Japanese  irises  are  just  as  keen 
on  their  projects.) 

Clarke  Cosgrove,  San  Gabriel,  Calif.,  comments  on  his  spurias:  “In  spite  of 
neglect,  the  spurias  did  well  and  as  usual  White  Heron  took  the  best  non- 
bearded  stalk  prize  at  the  Arcadia  show.  It  generally  will  have  three,  some¬ 
times  four,  excellent  blossoms  open  at  a  time,  that  are  well  placed  and  will 
attract  attention. 

“I  am  using  spurias  in  the  perennial  border  where  they  are  constantly 
watered  and  am  slowly  being  convinced  that  all  types  of  irises,  except  arils, 
do  better  in  our  area  with  more  water  than  has  been  my  practice. 

“Branching  in  spurias  is  becoming  much  more  prevalent,  but  in  a  number 
of  cases  introduces  a  fault  rather  than  an  improvement.  One  of  Marion 
Walker’s  fine,  large  white  spurias  with  a  thin  yellow  edge  is  a  near-perfect 
flower  with  very  large  standards  and  falls,  but  a  branch  from  below  thrusts 
a  second  flower  through  the  terminal  flower  and  they  bloom  at  the  same  time. 
The  result  is  a  tangled  mess.  This  is  a  characteristic,  being  present  in  over 
fifty  plants.  Branching  in  spurias  is  fine  if  it  increases  the  number  of  bud 
sockets  but  not  if  it  destroys  the  upper  spiral  sweep  of  the  stalk,  in  my 
opinion  it  is  no  improvement.” 
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Real  Orange! 

About  the  most  exciting  report  from  the  robins  this  past  season  was  of 
some  Orville  Fay  seedlings.  Earl  Roberts,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  always  pays  a 
spring  visit  to  the  gardens  of  Orville  Fay  and  Brother  Charles.  (Lucky  guy 
to  live  so  close!)  Last  year,  Earl  notes,  bloom  was  earlier  than  usual  so  he 
telephoned  Orville  for  the  best  time  to  come.  “The  first  thing  he  said  was 
that  he  had  rows  of  pure  orange  seedlings  with  coral  beards.  Wow,  what  a 
field  of  seedlings!  I  have  never  seen  anything  the  equal  of  them  for  quality 
in  my  life.  He  had  the  orange  seedlings  all  right,  two  rows  of  them,  various 
tones  of  orange,  pinkish-orange,  and  apricot-orange,  and  apricot,  all  with  red- 
coral  beards,  some  beards  quite  deep,  wide  and  heavy,  from  Chinese  Coral 
lines.  That  Chinese  Coral  has  a  beard  almost  out  of  this  world,  which  it 
carries  through  to  its  seedlings.  It  came  originally  from  a  Lapham  seedling, 
G-20.  Orville  had  numbered  a  half-dozen  of  the  orange  ones.  At  least  four 
or  five  are  good  enough  to  name  and  a  great  advance  on  other  orange  irises. 
He  had  Orange  Parade  and  Celestial  Glory  in  bloom  nearby.  While  I 
like  Orange  Parade,  it  has  a  hint  of  soot  in  the  falls  that  gives  it  the  deep 
orange  color;  these  irises  of  Fay’s  are  clean  orange.  He  had  a  row  of  the 
most  brilliant  yellow  irises  I’d  ever  seen,  from  pink  lines.  It  is  a  different  type 
of  yellow,  to  me.  Also  his  orchid  pinks  are  superior  to  many,  and  his  new 
Rippling  Waters  is  tops.” 

Earl  adds  a  note  for  breeders  working  for  red  irises:  “After  seeing  Fay’s 
seedlings,  I  think  reds  will  eventually  come  from  pinks.  Fay  says  orange  is  just 
halfway  between  yellow  and  red.” 

Popularity  of  certain  colors  in  a  particular  section  of  the  country  presents 
food  for  thought.  Joe  Gatty,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  answers  a  question  about 
eastem-bred  varieties:  “Why  so  many  blues  and  whites  from  the  East?  There 
are  undoubtedly  dozens  of  answers.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  our  gardens  are 
small  points  up  the  importance  of  clear  colors  rather  than  too  many  blends  and 
plicatas.  The  picture  is  changing  a  bit;  a  few  years  will  see  many  fine  other 
colors  coming  out  of  the  East,  and  some  lovely  reds.” 

Jean  Yocum,  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  adds  something  very  different  for 
her  area:  “Yellows  do  melt  badly,  and  I  dearly  love  the  tall  yellows;  they  are 
just  like  more  sunshine.  Many  whites  sunburn  around  the  edge  giving  the 
flower  a  liquid-looking  border  that  is  most  unattractive.  I  have  noticed  so 
often  that  newcomers  to  irises,  here  at  least,  do  not  like  whites  or  light  blues. 
Our  landscape  is  naturally  drab  in  color,  and  people  feel  the  need  of  bright, 
strong  colors.  With  experience,  people  appreciate  white  for  its  coolness.” 

In  a  discussion  on  stems,  branching,  and  numbers  of  buds,  Wilma  Greenlee, 
Chrisman,  III.,  says:  “I  like  stems  like  Blue  Rhythm’s  and  those  of  Wide 
World.  They  have  a  lot  of  branches  just  the  right  length  to  display  perfect 
flowers  every  time.  There  is  only  one  bud  to  a  socket,  all  this  well  above  the 
foliage.  The  high  wind  and  heat  never  bothers  them,  while  the  two-branch 
and  terminal,  with  two  and  three  buds  to  a  socket  fall  down  every  time.  Some 
of  the  real  old  irises  rank  right  up  with  the  top  25  newer  irises.  One  oldie, 
New  Hope,  was  superb,  let  me  tell  you.  Tightly  closed  or  wrapped  standards 
and  round  falls  are  scarce  articles  in  these  new  irises.  Some  of  the  old 
chamaeiris  X  TB  hybrid  intermediates  are  as  good  as  some  new  hybrids  in  the 
same  respect.” 
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Alice  Roberts,  Independence,  Kans.,  seconds  this  favoritism  for  older  varie¬ 
ties:  “I  have  several  of  the  latest  iris  but  Blue  Rhythm  and  Ola  Kala  are 
still  my  old  loves  because  they  always  do  their  best  and  stand  up  and  take 
everything.  Even  after  the  flood  they  gave  me  some  bloom,  whereas  the 
new  things  just  couldn’t  take  it.” 

Continued  wide  popularity  of  yesterday’s  award  winners  in  gardens  con¬ 
taining  today’s  newest  attests  to  their  tremendous  all-around  quality.  Wonder 
if  recent  Dyke’s  Medal  winners  will  have  such  long  standing  appeal? 

Most  exotic  color  combinations  in  irises  which  thrive  right  along  with  the 
TBs  are  found  in  the  modern  arilbreds.  Lois  Schwartz,  Del  Paso  Heights, 
Calif.,  describes  her  favorites: 

“The  oncobreds  I  especially  enjoyed  were  some  of  the  Linse  hybrids  out 
of  his  New  Snow  X  Capitola  crosses.  Melody  Waters  was  a  lovely,  ruffly 
flower  in  pinkish  lilac.  Ozie  Waters  was  quite  a  dark  reddish  rose  with 
blackish  signal  and  flaring  flowers  of  heavy  substance.  (I  set  a  pod  on  Ozie 
Waters  with  pollen  of  Bang.)  My  favorite  of  the  Linse  hybrids  that  I  grow  is 
Careless  Love.  It  is  a  Striped  Butterfly -sort  of  flower,  but  a  pale  cream- 
yellow  with  a  little  green  influence  and  violet-blue  striping  at  the  center; 
a  large  flaring  flower  that  opens  three  at  a  time.  Stunning,  I  think;  blooms 
with  the  tall  bearded;  pollen  fertile  and  sets  seed. 

“Blue  Gate  was  a  big  flower  and  very  onco-ish:  lavender-blue  standards 
flushed  with  violet;  falls  buff-gray  and  heavily  dotted  with  dark  brown.  Falls 
arch  and  cup  under  a  little  in  onco  fashion  and  it  has  that  big  caterpillar-like 
brown  beard.  Pollen  was  very  fertile;  I  dashed  around  daubing  it  on  all  the 
oncobreds  in  sight  and  had  success  with  things  I  had  never  set  seed  on  be¬ 
fore.  Lady  Mohr  set  three  pods  and  they  didn’t  drop  off  later  as  they 
usually  do  for  me.  Frances  Craig,  which  I  never  had  luck  with  before,  set 
two  pods.” 

Cameras  and  Film 

The  kinds  of  camera  equipment  and  films  to  use  for  iris  photography  are 
widely  discussed.  Paul  Horn,  of  Fort  Worth,  who  edits  Region  17’s  very  fine 
bulletin,  remarks:  “The  camera  I  wound  up  with  is  a  Petri  single-lens  reflex. 
It  gets  down  to  18  inches.  I  rushed  out  and  bought  the  portrait  attachment 
which  gets  me  down  to  8  inches  from  the  bloom  (but,  alas,  no  blooms!).  My 
pictures  of  blues  surely  look  purple  and  the  only  way  to  cure  this  that  I 
know  of  its  to  use  inside  film.  But  then  that  would  take  the  red  out  of  every¬ 
thing  else.” 

Earl  Roberts,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  reports:  “Best  camera  I’ve  found  for 
flower  photos  is  the  Zeiss  Contaflex  made  in  West  Germany,  selling  for  around 
$90,  I  believe.  With  the  normal  lens  I  can  focus  within  about  24"  or  just 
right  for  a  stalk  of  irises.  With  a  plus  portra  lens  it  comes  down  near  to  10". 
The  focusing  is  especially  easy  with  the  target  lens  and  you  can  see  exactly 
what  the  picture  will  look  like  before  you  take  it.  One  word  of  warning:  don’t 
buy  the  kind  with  a  self-contained  light  meter.  They  are  just  not  large 
enough  to  get  the  accuracy  needed  for  flowers.  Even  though  it  is  a  little 
more  to  carry  around,  a  hand  meter  is  far  better  to  use.” 

The  creator  of  the  delightful  “Squiggles”  in  Tell’s  catalogue,  and  designer 
of  Flight  Lines  “masthead,”  Twyla  Rogers  Olmstead,  Kelso,  Wash.,  takes 
marvelous  pictures.  Twyla  says:  “A  friend’s  Japanese  wide-angle-lens 
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takes  better  pictures  than  my  Zeiss  Contina.  I  have  a  gadget  to  stick  on  my 
camera  to  correct  for  parallax  in  taking  closeups.  So  far  haven’t  brought  lenses 
that  will  take  closer  than  12",  but  have  a  yen  for  a  telescopic  lens.” 

Mildred  Brizendine,  Topeka,  Kansas,  remarks  that  her  husband,  Roy,  has  an 
Exacta  camera  and  he  loves  it.  “He  has  a  35-millimeter  lens  which  will  take 
closeups,  from  about  four  feet.  It  takes  just  one  iris  blossom  or  the  whole 
stalk.”  Frank  Williams,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  adds:  “I  have  an  Exacta  with  a 
Biota  lens  which  takes  to  16".  I  like  it.” 

If  you’re  one  of  those  who,  like  me,  is  an  absolute  dunce  at  matters  photo¬ 
graphic,  yet  yearn  to  take  good  pictures,  perhaps  my  experience  will  help. 
After  years  of  trying  to  operate  several  different  makes  of  twin-lens  35-mm. 
cameras,  I  acquired  a  used  single-lens  reflex  Exa,  less  expensive  version  of 
the  Exacta,  and  without  so  many  complicated  gadgets.  It  has  both  wide-angle 
and  telephoto  lenses;  you  see  exactly  what  you  will  photograph,  and  can 
simply  twist  the  lens  and  shutter  openings  until  you  have  your  picture  focused 
exactly,  with  the  proper  light.  I  nearly  always  use  the  telephoto  lens  to  take 
individual  flowers;  you  can  fill  the  whole  frame  with  something  as  small  as  a 
single  dwarf  flower.  Not  very  professional,  but  I’ve  wasted  very  little  film 
and  the  outfit  cost  around  $50. 

On  the  subject  of  film,  a  couple  of  remarks:  From  Anne  Houck,  Rocky 
Ridge,  Md.,  “I’ve  just  been  trying  out  a  German  film,  Perutz;  the  finished 
slides  aren’t  half  bad.  In  fact,  I’m  fairly  well  pleased  with  them  (and  I’m 
kind  of  hard  to  please ) .  A  few  are  on  the  darkish  side,  but  I  deliberately 
underexposed  them.”  And  from  Earl  Roberts :  “Some  joker  at  the  camera  store 
talked  me  into  using  a  couple  of  rolls  of  Anscochrome;  said  all  the  professionals 
swore  it  was  the  best.  You  should  see  the  blue  irises— all  lavenders!  And  I 
know  enough  about  photographing  blue  irises  to  get  blues  by  now.  As  witness, 
several  slides  on  the  Ektachrome  rolls  were  really  true  blue  color.  In  photo¬ 
graphing  blue  irises,  I  stop  it  down  more  than  the  meter  calls  for  and,  if  at 
all  possible,  photograph  the  blue  iris  in  the  shade.  It  works  for  me.” 

Winter  Workshop 

Some  projects  for  indoor  work  this  winter  are  suggested  by  various  robin 
members.  Here’s  one  from  Myrtie  Churchill,  Yarmouth,  Maine. 

“I  have  always  used  the  21"  zinc  labels  put  out  by  Everlasting  Label  Com¬ 
pany,  but  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  method  of  marking  them  so  that  the 
names  were  legible  after  the  strong  sun  of  summer,  or  snow  and  weather  of 
winter.  Since  I’ve  lost  so  many  varieties  of  iris  in  the  past  several  years,  I 
had  a  huge  supply  of  labels  on  hand.  I  got  a  can  of  very  light  gray  outside 
paint,  suitable  for  metal,  which  was  in  a  spray  can.  In  a  matter  of  minutes  I 
could  spray-paint  quite  a  few  labels  and  they  dried  thoroughly  within  an 
hour.  Then  with  a  fine  artist’s  paint  brush,  and  black  all-purpose  enamel,  I 
painted  the  names  of  the  iris  on  the  labels.  Those  that  I  did  in  the  fall  of 
1961  stood  up  very  well  and  are  as  bright  as  when  they  were  first  done. 
Wooden  labels,  12"  long,  will  completely  heave  out  of  the  ground  during  the 
winter  and  then  get  blown  around  in  the  heavy  winds  here.” 

Nelson  Burlingame,  California,  Mo.,  tells  how  he  makes  some  unique 
flower  pots  from  the  plastic  bottles  which  liquid  bleach  such  as  Purex  and 
Clorox  are  sold  in.  Nelson  prefers  to  use  the  Purex  bottle  shape.  “I  cut  off  the 
bottom  at  about  H2"  from  the  base  and  drill  a  hole  in  the  center  of  this  which 
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is  just  large  enough  to  fit  around  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  I  then  reverse  both 
the  base  and  the  top  piece.  The  neck  of  the  bottle  is  inserted  through  the 
hole  in  the  base  and  fastened  with  a  screw  cap.  I  then  scallop  the  edge  of  the 
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pot. 
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These  might  make  attractive  display  pots  for  dwarf  irises  for  the  house  or 
for  shows.  And  the  colored  plastic  containers  in  which  liquid  detergents  are 
sold  might  make  interesting  show  vases  to  display  stalks. 

Rhizome  Size 

Many  new  iris  growers  seem  unfamiliar  with  the  fact  that  the  size  of 
rhizomes  varies  according  to  the  variety.  Not  all  varieties  have  naturally  large 
(or  small)  rhizomes.  However,  soil  and  conditions  under  which  a  variety  is 
grown  determine  whether  its  rhizome  will  attain  maximum  size  and  increase 
for  that  variety.  Judy  Bell,  Rich  Hill,  Mo.,  points  out: 

“The  soil  in  which  rhizomes  grow  has  a  lot  to  do  with  size.  That  is  evident 
in  our  own  plantings,  where  we  have  several  types  of  soil  in  our  yard.  Where 
the  soil  is  hard  and  dry,  the  rhizomes  are  smaller.  Where  the  soil  is  loose, 
loamy  and  moist,  the  rhizomes  grow  large  and  the  roots  reach  out,  and  flowers 
are  much  better.” 
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How  to  Join  an  AIS  Robin 


Applications  for  membership  in  Robins  in  any  Division  may  be  made  directly 
to  National  Robin  Director,  John  A.  Bartholomew,  35  Pine  Grove  Street,  Milton  86, 
Massachusetts.  Please  indicate  the  Division  in  which  you  wish  to  enroll.  The 
Irises  in  General  Division  is  recommended  for  fairly  new  irisarians  wishing  to 
gain  broad  background  in  both  tall  bearded  and  other  types  of  irises.  This  Division 
also  has  special  groups  for  those  interested  in  growing  irises  for  exhibition.  The 
General  Hybridizing  Division  is  recommended  for  beginning  breeders.  Those 
interested  in  joining  a  robin  within  their  Regions  may  contact  either  the  National 
Robin  Director  or  their  own  Regional  Robin  Representative.  The  AIS  offers  robin 
groups  within  the  following  Divisions  of  interest: 


Irises  in  General 
Tall  Bearded 
Arils  and  Arilbreds 
Medians  in  General 
Border  Bearded 
Miniature  Tall  Bearded 
Intermediate  Bearded 
Standard  Dwarf  Bearded 
Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded 
General  Hybridizing 
Advanced  Hybridizing 
Advanced  Iris  Breeders 


Louisiana  Irises 
Siberians 
Japanese 
Spurias 

Species  and  Natives 
Reblooming  Irises 
Iris  Photography 
Historical  Irises 
International  (General) 
Teens  and  Twenties 
Regional  Robins 
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Collie  Terrell,  Wasco,  Calif.-. 
“For  good  increase,  good  garden 
practice  is  necessary.  Good  beds 
should  be  made,  using  well-com¬ 
posted  manure  with  all  the  fire 
taken  out  of  any  compost  used. 
The  soil  should  be  free  of  foreign 
matter,  nematodes,  and  the  plants 
kept  free  of  pests.  Aphids  and 
white  flies  can  cause  much  damage. 
With  some  in-between  feedings 
during  the  growing  season,  the 
irises  should  respond  well.” 


Borers 

Blessed  are  we  Californians  who 
haven’t  this  little  pest  to  worry 
over.  For  those  who  do,  perhaps 
Bill  Carter,  Mitchellville,  Iowa,  can 
help  with  his  suggestion: 

“My  spray  formula  for  borers 
has  been  very  effective  here.  Until 
I  used  it  I  had  a  bad  infestation. 


FREE 


FLOWER 

BOOK 


If  you  love  flowers,  we  want  you  to  have  a 
free  copy  of  the  new  Park  Flower  Book  for 


1963. 


This  catalog  lists 
&  describes  over 
3000  varieties  of 
flower  seed  and 
plants — 

Also  seed  of 
house  and 
window  plants. 
Book  gives  cul¬ 
tural  directions, 
pronouncing  in¬ 
dex  germination 
tables,  lots  of 
helpful  informa¬ 
tion. 


Send  a 
postcard 
today  for 
your 

FREE  FLOWER 
BOOK 


GEO.  W.  PARK  SEED  CO. 

GREENWOOD  16,  S.C. 


1  use  2  tablespoons  of  50%  captan, 

2  tablespoons  of  animal-grade  terramycin,  2  tablespoons  of  50%  malathion,  to 
one  gallon  of  water.  I  spray  three  times  each  spring,  starting  when  the  new 
foliage  is  about  three  inches  high,  and  then  every  two  weeks.  I  spray  again 
in  the  fall  to  kill  any  late  hatch.” 


Mulching 

A  couple  of  timely  tips  which  may  be  useful  this  winter— from  Dorothy 
Spofford,  Beverly  Farms,  Mass.,  “The  first  winter  we  lived  here  I  didn’t  bother 
to  mulch;  we  lost  so  many  irises  it  just  wasn’t  funny.  As  soon  as  the  root  is 
even  the  least  exposed,  it  is  terribly  susceptible  to  damage.  They  thrive  on 
being  frozen,  but  with  frost-heaving  it’s  goodbye.  I  have  had  some  luck  if 
right  after  a  cold  snap,  during  the  warm  spell,  I  go  right  out  and  push  the 
roots  under  the  sod  again,  or  even  cover  the  plant  with  potting  soil  when  the 
ground  is  too  frozen.  But  to  misquote  an  old  saying,  an  ounce  of  mulch  is 
worth  a  pound  of  regrets  later  on.” 

Fran  Jennings,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  says:  “The  fall  germinations  were  mulched 
with  pine  needles  inside  the  cold  frame,  and  all  survived  the  winter  and  are 
way  ahead  of  spring  sprouts.” 
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fturpee  seed  catalog 

*  Enjoy  gardening  more  rnrr 
_  \  with  the  wonderful  new  PKPP 
„  \  Rumee Hvbrid  Flowers  I  llkla 


Burpee  Hybrid  Flowers 
and  Vegetables!  Old  favorites  have 
been  improved,  amazing  new  kinds 
created.  Many  are  available  only  in 
this  colorful,  leading  Seed  Catalog. 
114  pages,  hundreds  of  > 
pictures,  many  in  color./ 

Send  card  or  coupon* 
for  Seed  CatalogFREE. 


I 


1  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  436  Burpee  Building 

Phila.  32,  Pa.  or  Clinton,  Iowa  or  Riverside,  Calif. 
•  Send  me  the  new  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 


After  the  Ball  Is  Over 

One  of  the  most  interesting  re¬ 
ports  on  the  1962  AIS  convention 
was  written  by  Mildred  Brizindine, 
Topeka,  Kansas,  which  gives  ns  an 
insight  into  the  way  it  feels  to  be 
the  owner  of  a  convention-tour 
garden  with  the  Big  Day  fast  ap¬ 
proaching:  “Earlier  in  the  spring  it 
looked  as  though  we  were  going  to 
be  right  on  time  with  bloom  for  the 
convention  and  we  prayed  that  for 


j  Name .  | 

|  St.  or  r.d . j  once  we  would  hit  it  right  on  the 

I  p  o.&  state . 1  nose.  But  if  the  weather  ever  gets 

an  inkling  of  an  idea  that  there’s  a 
convention  in  the  offing,  it  gets  busy 
and  does  something  about  it.  Well, 
it  did;  three  weeks  before  the  date 
it  turned  hot  and  windy  and  brought 
the  bloom  on  so  fast  that  we  won¬ 
dered  if  there  would  be  any  bloom 
left.  Peak  was  five  days  past,  we 
figured  we  had  cut  out  25,000  old 
stalks  before  the  guests  arrived;  it 
seemed  there  would  be  nothing  left. 
After  all,  we  were  rather  glad  every¬ 
thing  turned  out  as  it  did  because 
folks  got  to  see  late  bloom  for  a 
change.  For  years  they  have  seen 
only  blues  and  whites  and  a  few 
pinks,  but  this  year  they  saw  browns 
and  blacks  and  golds  that  always 
bloom  midseason  and  late.  At  mid¬ 
night  after  the  convention  was  over, 
it  rained  and  the  weather  cleared 
np  and  we  had  beautiful  calm,  cool 
spring  weather.  Now  how  about 
that?” 

Mildred  continues  with  a  description  of  something  convention  attenders 
seldom  even  consider:  the  work  involved  for  those  whose  gardens  we’re 
privileged  to  visit. 

“Now  the  tremendous  task  of  returning  the  guest  irises  is  in  progress.  We 
had  485  guest  irises  in  our  garden.  Remember,  each  person  sent  us  only  one 
or  two  rhizomes  of  each,  but  when  we  go  to  return  them,  they  have  increased 
and  increased  and  increased.  I  was  counting  one  today  and  Roy  had  23  of 
one  variety  and  15  of  another  and  6  of  another.  All  will  have  to  be  scrubbed, 
trimmed,  disinfected,  dried,  labeled,  packed,  letters  written  and  the  plants 
shipped.  It  is  a  very  big  job  but  we  are  making  progress.  Well,  a  convention 
is  a  lot  of  work  and  from  now  on  I’m  going  to  appreciate  them  a  lot  more 
than  I  have  in  the  past.” 


AT  LAS  fish  Emulsion 

FERTILIZER 

fora  better  garden ! 


•  100%  Organic  *De-Odorized 
•  Non-Burning 

Easy  to  use.  Inexpensive.  Im¬ 
proves  soil  structure.  Contains 
oil  growth  nutrients.  Use  in¬ 
doors,  outdoors.  SAFE  TO  USE 
on  anything  that  grows.  Mix 
with  water  or  use  with  hose  ap¬ 
plicator  1  got.  covers  2500- 
3000  sq.  ft.  Excellent  for  lawns. 

AT  YOUR  GARDEN  SUPPLY 
STORE,  or  if  not  available,  di¬ 
rect,  postpaid. 

PINT  $190  GAUON 

$1  quart!  $6.25 


ATLAS  FISH  FERTILIZER  CO. 


I  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco  II.  Room  565 


USE  ATLAS  FOR  A  BETTER  GARDEN 
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Members  Write  .  .  . 

TO  GROWERS  OF  IRIS  BULLEYANA 

The  Editor: 

The  question  mark  which  was  supposed  to  precede  the  name  Bulleyana 
[Iris  bulleyana ]  on  my  photograph  which  was  published  in  the  July  1962 
Bulletin,  page  17,  was  accidentally  omitted,  giving  the  impression  that  the 
identity  of  this  plant  was  certain.  This  keeps  bothering  me,  because  I  fear  that 
people  glancing  at  the  picture  without  reading  the  text  on  the  other  side  of 
the  page,  will  get  the  wrong  idea.  Can  we  reopen  the  subject  and  see  if  we 
can  obtain  some  further  information? 

The  plant  in  my  photograph  has  been  in  circulation  in  the  Seattle  area  for 
many  years  as  Bulleyana.  Because  it  does  not  agree  with  the  bulleyana  plate 
in  Dykes’  The  Genus  Iris,  its  identity  is  open  to  question.  It  has  even  been 
suggested  that  it  might  be  a  bulleyana  seedling,  since  they  are  known  not  to 
come  true  to  type:  but  there  is  no  proof  that  it  is  such  a  seedling. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  appeal  to  our  membership— particularly  our  Si¬ 
berian  enthusiasts.  Is  the  plant  in  my  photograph  what  is  grown  as  Bulleyana 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States?  If  not,  what  does  your  Bulleyana  look 
like?  If  anyone  has  raised  Bulleyana  seedlings,  do  any  of  them  resemble  our 
Seattle  plant?  And  finally,  if  this  is  not  Bulleyana,  does  anyone  have  other 
ideas  as  to  what  it  might  be? 

Jean  Witt 

16516  25th  N.E. 

Seattle  55,  Washington 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  IRISES  FOR  AWARDS 
The  Editor: 

It  has  come  to  my  notice  that  certain  discrepancies  have  crept  into  the 
classification  of  irises  for  awards  and  into  the  eligibility  of  irises  for  the 
Popularity  Poll. 

A  great  step  forward  was  made  when  it  was  decided  to  set  up  special 
qualifications  and  awards  for  classes  of  irises  other  than  tall  bearded,  for 
example,  the  Clarence  G.  White  Memorial  Award  for  arils  and  arilbreds.  Now 
what  was  the  purpose  of  the  award?  To  make  possible  a  special  award, 
equivalent  to  the  Award  of  Merit,  for  irises  carrying  not  less  than  Ys  aril  blood, 
and  showing  either  aril  form  or  aril  pattern  or  both.  But  what  was  the  first 
iris  to  win  the  award?  Mary  McClellan,  an  iris  that  shows  neither  aril  form 
nor  aril  pattern.  It  may  have  Vs  aril  blood— one  of  its  grandparents  was  pre¬ 
sumably  a  C.  G.  White  oncobred,  which  may  have  had  h  onco.  But  the 
purpose  of  the  award  was  defeated  with  the  first  winner,  an  iris  of  indisputably 
high  quality,  but  strictly  tall  bearded  in  appearance  and  growth  habit.  The 
next  two  winners,  Witch  Doctor  and  Trophy,  are  arilbreds  and  show  it; 
their  awards  are  justified.  The  1962  winner  was  Striped  Butterfly,  which 
is  /8  oncocyclus,  but  strictly  tall  bearded  in  appearance.  The  lines  on  the 
falls  are  described  as  onco  pattern,  but  do  not  resemble  the  pattern  of  the 
only  oncocyclus  in  its  ancestry,  Iris  susiana.  Rather,  they  are  identical  to  the 
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pattern  frequently  seen  in  strictly  tall  bearded  irises,  stemming  from  the 
lined  falls  of  I.  variegata. 

The  solution  here  is  simple.  If  an  iris  is  to  be  registered  as  an  arilbred, 
it  should  be  stated  in  the  information  supplied  to  the  Registrar  just  what  aril 
characteristics  the  flower  displays.  Veining  is  not  necessarily  an  aril  character¬ 
istic,  nor  rounded  form,  nor  wide  style-arms.  But  a  breeder  who  is  honest 
with  himself  can  say  whether  the  plant  has  the  onco  look  or  not,  and  convey 
this  information  to  the  Registrar.  The  Registrar  should  refuse  any  attempted 
registration  as  arilbred  which  does  not  meet  the  requirements  and  register 
the  variety  as  straight  bearded. 

Incidentally,  the  1961  winner  of  the  Sass  Award  for  intermediates  was 
Moonchild,  which  is  onco  and  shows  it.  Why  did  Moonchild  not  com¬ 
pete  in  the  aril-arilbred  class,  where  there  is  no  restriction  on  height  or  bloom 
season,  only  the  requirements  that  it  show  aril  characteristics  and  be  at  least 
/8  aril? 

The  increasing  popularity  of  the  smaller  segregates  from  tall  bearded  breed¬ 
ing  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  class  of  border  irises.  These  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  simply  smaller  and  shorter  versions  of  the  tall  bearded,  and  out¬ 
side  of  proportions,  have  the  same  characteristics  as  the  TB.  But  flower 
size  and  height  are  often  determined  by  climatic  and  soil  conditions.  Many 
an  iris  classified  at  its  place  of  origin  as  a  border  iris  will  grow  to  tall  bearded 
size  and  height  elsewhere,  and  vice  versa,  so  the  classification  is  more  or  less 
arbitrary.  Cherie,  Amigo,  Ebony  Echo  (though  short,  it  is  large-flowered), 
Garden  Glory,  Black  Taffeta,  and  Defiance— these  are  all  short  here, 
yet  are  classed  as  tall  bearded. 

The  point  I  am  leading  up  to  is  this:  Why  are  the  border  irises  excluded 
from  the  list  of  irises  eligible  for  the  Popularity  Poll?  Regardless  of  height  or 
flower  size,  they  perform  all  the  functions  of  tall  bearded,  from  which  they 
have  been  arbitrarily  set  apart.  Going  over  the  past  Symposia  and  Popularity 
Polls,  I  can  list  the  following  which  have  achieved  a  position  in  the  top  100, 
which  would  now  be  classed  as  border  irises  (at  least  as  I  have  seen  or  grown 
them  in  this  region):  Amigo,  Garden  Flame,  Golden  Hind,  Louvois, 
Madame  Louis  Aureau,  Buttercup  Lane,  Louise  Blake,  Pink  Ruffles, 
Garden  Glory,  Priscilla,  Black  Forest,  Cherie,  Ebony  Echo,  Black 
Taffeta,  and  Pink  Enchantment.  There  may  be  many  more,  but  these  are 
all  irises  which  achieved  wide  popularity  in  competition  with  tall  bearded 
in  spite  of  their  short  stature  and/or  small  flowers. 

Likewise  the  arilbreds  are  now  excluded  from  the  Popularity  Poll.  The 
following  varieties  could  never  have  been  in  the  100  favorites  under  the 
present  rules:  Grace  Mohr,  Ormohr,  Elmohr,  Lady  Mohr,  Blumohr,  and 
Frances  Craig,  which,  through  1961,  averaged  nearly  10  years  apiece  on 
the  list.  Elmohr  and  Lady  Mohr  reached  respectively  2d  and  3d  place. 
These  irises  all  show  their  aril  blood,  yet  were  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  TBs.  And  that  is  precisely  what  aril  breeders  are  trying  to  do:  produce 
irises  with  the  beauty  of  the  aril  in  the  flower  on  a  plant  that  is  tall  bearded 
in  habit  and  growth  characteristics.  But  now  they  are  not  eligible.  The 
Popularity  Poll  is  a  list  of  the  100  most  popular  irises  over  28  inches  tall  and 
not  showing  any  onco  in  the  flower.  Of  course,  Elmohr,  Lady  Mohr,  and 
Frances  Craig  are  still  on  the  list.  They  could  hardly  gracefully  have  been 
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“bounced.”  Friendship  and  Flirt,  which  are  Elmohr  seedlings  and  Ys  onco, 
though  TB  in  appearance,  are  on  the  list  of  eligibles  because  they  were 
registered  as  TB;  had  they  been  registered  as  arilbreds  (which  they  could 
have  under  the  lax  application  of  the  rules),  they  could  not  be  on  the  list. 
Terry  Ann,  an  arilbred  of  Purissima  X  Capitola  derivation,  slipped  on 
through  someone’s  oversight,  while  Mary  McClellan  and  Striped  Butter¬ 
fly,  wrongly  classed  as  arilbreds  and  both  winners  of  the  Clarence  G.  White 
Award,  and  presumably  ineligible  for  the  Poll,  are  on  the  list. 

For  a  time,  all  or  nearly  all  HM  winners  were  supposed  to  be  on  the 
eligibility  list  for  the  Popularity  Poll— Siberians,  dwarfs,  etc.  This  was  soon 
found  to  be  a  mistake,  as  these  irises  fill  a  special  place  in  the  garden  and  do 
not  compete  with  tall  bearded.  But  the  border  irises  and  many  arilbreds  do 
have  the  same  garden  uses  as  TBs  and  have  proved  in  the  past  they  can 
compete  successfully  with  them.  Put  them  back  on  the  eligibility  list  and 
don’t  be  surprised  if  some  of  them  hit  the  upper  brackets. 

•  ••••••• 

Donald  J.  Boen 

25  McKay  Place 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 

Statement  from  The  Aril  Society: 

Of  course,  we  have  been  aware  of  errors  in  our  careful  calculations  since 
the  first  C.  G.  White  Memorial  Award,  and  have,  through  our  own  Awards 
Committee  been  working  on  ways  of  correcting  the  very  things  to  which  Mr. 
Boen  so  rightfully  objects. 

When  we  were  a  very  young  Society,  we  formulated  the  desiderata  of  what 
should  later  become  the  C.  G.  White  Award.  Actually,  when  we  first  made 
our  definition  it  was  simply  that.  A  definition  of  what  we  thought  an  arilbred 
should  be.  Dr.  Randolph  wrote  saying  that  in  his  opinion  we  had  come  up 
with  a  satisfactory  and  acceptable  definition.  .  .  . 

Our  Awards  Committee  is  now  fully  alerted  and  I  am  sure  that  ways  will  be 
found  to  eliminate  those  candidates  which  do  not  show  very  clearly  their 
exotic  parentage.  I  have  considerable  interest  in  this  matter,  for  while  I 
have  never  publicized  it,  the  fact  remains  that  the  White  family  gave  to  me 
personally— and  to  my  Aril  Society  (the  wording  of  their  letter)  the  right  to 
the  Award  to  be  known  as  the  C.  G.  White  Memorial  Award. 

H.  Valmar  Slamova, 

President,  The  Aril  Society,  International 

11761  Ranchito  Street 
El  Monte,  California 


Erratum 

In  the  Report  of  National  Test  Garden  Trials,  1962,  published  in  the 
Bulletin  for  October  1962,  the  name  of  Mr.  Walter  F.  Luihn’s  iris  (seedling 
59-18A)  is  incorrectly  given  as  Black  Fury.  This  seedling  was  registered  in 
1961  as  Dark  Fury,  and  it  has  been  introduced  under  that  name. 
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Carl  Salbach  (1870-1962) 

Carl  Salbach,  friend,  guide,  counselor,  passed  away  on  November  2,  1962. 
He  had  suffered  a  massive  heart  attack  just  before  his  ninety-second  birthday. 

Carl,  to  many  of  us,  was  Mr.  Iris  himself.  Friend  of  and  peer  to  the 
founders  and  builders  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  he  linked  the  best  of  the 
past  and  the  present. 

Born  on  a  farm  near  the  town  of  Stockton,  he  was  one  of  seven  children 
of  Edward  and  Katherine  Salbach,  who  had  left  their  native  Germany  to 
settle  in  California’s  great  central  valley.  Carl’s  success  in  the  typewriter 
business,  the  fame  and  honors  that  came  to  him  through  his  hybridizing  of 
dahlias,  gladiolus,  and  iris,  have  been  detailed  elsewhere  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here. 

Who  can  adequately  appraise  the  quality  of  another?  Carl  held  fast,  always, 
to  the  precepts  of  honesty  and  integrity.  An  individualist,  he  was  a  man  of 
strong  opinions.  He  could,  on  occasion,  be  serious,  reserved,  nervous  to  the 
point  where  strangers  might  think  him  stern.  Nothing  could  be  more  wide 
of  the  mark.  He  liked  people  and  he  loved  fun.  He  was,  above  all,  a  gen¬ 
erous,  a  helpful,  a  kindly  man.  We  are  the  poorer  for  his  passing. 

His  son’s  wife,  casting  about  for  a  family  name  for  her  new  father-in-law, 
called  him  Boss.  His  small  granddaughter  soon  irreverently  reduced  this  to 
Bossie,  and  Carl  loved  it! 

He  was  very  proud  of  the  awards  given  him.  Cups,  medals,  certificates 
overflowed  his  office  and  spilled  into  his  living  room.  The  Hybridizer’s  Medal 
from  the  American  Iris  Society  and  the  Foster  Memorial  Plaque  were  put 
carefully  away,  however,  and  were  brought  out  only  on  “state”  occasions. 
These  awards,  along  with  his  hybridizing  records  and  his  catalogs,  have  been 
given  to  the  Society. 

In  1956,  Region  14  presented  Carl  Salbach  with  its  Seedling  Cup  for  a 
ruffled  chartreuse-yellow  seedling.  Carl  finally  decided  not  to  introduce  this 
iris,  but  it  was  heartwarming  to  see  a  large  clump  of  it  growing  in  one  of  the 
tour  gardens  in  Kansas  City  last  spring.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
selected  two  of  his  new  seedlings,  again  both  yellows,  and  was  actively  pro¬ 
pagating  one  of  these  with  the  thought  that  it  might  be  introduced. 

It  seems  fitting  to  close  with  the  words  of  Harry  Randall,  at  that  time 
president  of  The  British  Iris  Society,  upon  the  occasion  of  Carl  Salbach  being 
awarded  the  Foster  Memorial  Plaque  in  1948: 

“At  a  recent  meeting  of  The  Iris  Society  it  was  unanimously  decided  to 
award  you  the  Foster  Memorial  Plaque  in  recognition  of  all  that  you  have 
done  for  iris  growers  during  your  long  life. 

“We  in  this  country  have  grown  and  admired  your  irises  for  many  years 
past,  and  we  are  delighted  to  see  that  your  latest  introductions  are  very 
worthy  successors  to  our  older  garden  friends. 

“You  have  given  us  all  much  pleasure  and  we  feel  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  to  you  and  your  work.” 

Roy  Oliphant 

[Editor’s  Note:  About  the  time  Mr.  Salbach  retired,  Mr.  Oliphant  wrote 
for  Bulletin  a  biography  of  Mr.  Salbach  to  which  is  appended  a  list  of  his 
iris  introductions.  This  appeared  in  the  January  1960  issue,  pages  14-19.] 
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Elmer  A.  Claar 

Of  Northfield,  Illinois,  died  in  Hawaii,  April  3,  1962.  An  attorney  and  realtor 
by  profession,  he  was  widely  known  and  honored  as  a  horticulturist.  He  was 
more  active  as  a  hemerocallis  breeder  than  as  an  iris  breeder;  his  iris  origina¬ 
tions  include  Catherine  Claar  and  Nancy  Treadwell.  One  of  his  prize¬ 
winning  daylilies,  Evelyn  Clarr,  is  named  for  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Jean  E.  Neuberger 

At  Norman,  Oklahoma,  January  6,  1962.  Virginia  Neuberger  was  an  ardent 
gardener  and  traveled  widely  throughout  the  Southwest  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  gardens.  For  over  fifty  years  she  grew  irises  as  a  hobby  and  became 
acquainted  with  many  iris  breeders.  Her  contagious  enthusiasm  for  irises  em¬ 
braced  many  of  the  old  standby  varieties  as  well  as  the  newer  pinks. 

Other  Reported  Deaths 

Mr.  R.  A.  Edmonds,  Shreveport,  Louisiana;  in  October  1962 
Mrs.  John  McInnis,  Minden,  Louisiana;  in  October  1962 
Mr.  Glenn  Morris,  Boise,  Idaho;  June  15,  1962 


Label  Your  Plants  With  the 
BAKER  Permanent  Marker 


You  will  save  enough  time 
and  labor  in  marking  your 
plants  to  pay  for  these  fine 
permanent  markers  the  first 
year. 


Name 

s  are 

written 

with  a 

special 

metal 

marking 

pencil 

which 

we  turn 

ish  free. 

,  Writ- 

ing  becomes 

perma- 

nent. 

Marker 

is  ma 

de  of 

SIMPLE,  INEXPENSIVE,  NEAT 

J^jERE  is  a  safe,  permanent  way  of  marking  your 
plants.  Inexpensive  too.  We  have  used  them  in 
our  own  gardens  for  a  number  of  years  and  have 


zinc  giving  ample 
room  for  writing  or 
printing.  The  standard 
is  of  No.  9  galvanized 
wire,  20  in.  long.  It 
won't  rust. 


developed  this  as  the  most  satisfactory  and  permanent 
method  possible.  Especially  desirable  for  iris,  peony 
and  gladiolus  plantings  and  nursery  stock. 


MARKER  SIZE  PRICES  POSTPAID 

S"  x  P/4"  x  20"  (Add,  W®s+ 

of  Denver) 

$1.75 

$6.50 

$9.95 


BAKER  PEONY  AND 

IRIS  FARMS 

P.O.  BOX  230 

KENDALLVILLE,  INDIANA 


per  10 
50 
100 
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IRIS  COMPANIONS 

A  good  selection  of  perennials  adds  immeasurably  to  any  garden.  Complementing 
your  Irises  in  both  flower  and  foliage  they  will  give  you  bloom  when  Irises  are 
almost  non-existent.  For  the  best  show,  plant  in  groups  of  at  least  three  of  a  variety. 

I  am  offering  extremely  fine,  large,  two-year  field  grown  clumps.  All  are  well 
packed  and  postage  paid,  and  all  are  easy  to  grow. 


Anchusa  myosotidiflora.  Bold  heart-shaped 
leaves  completely  covered  at  Iris  time  with 
sky  blue  forget-me-notlike  flowers.  One  foot. 
Makes  a  nice  accent  plant. 

Aquilegia.  The  beloved  Columbine  producing 
nice  clumps  of  attractive,  finely  cut  foliage 
and  flowers  in  every  color  of  the  rainbow. 
Mrs.  Scott  Elliott  Hybrids  are  an  exceptionally 
fine  strain  with  long  spurs  and  lovely  pastel 
shades. 

Artemisia.  Varieties  of  the  sagebrush  with 
wonderful  foliage  for  arranging. 

Silver  Mound — A  perfect  mound  of  sheer 
silver  foam,  from  8  to  10  inches  high  and 
almost  twice  as  wide.  An  irresistible 
plant,  loved  by  all  who  see  it. 

Silver  King — Taller,  to  3  feet.  Nice  for  back¬ 
ground  and  arranging. 

Digitalis.  The  old-fashioned  Foxglove  in  a 
new  dress.  The  Giant  Shirley  Hybrids  are  a 
tall  and  dignified  strain.  May-June. 

Funkia.  Hostas  are  very  handsome  plants  with 
spikes  of  lavender  flowers  in  August. 

albo  marginata — large  oval  leaves  edged 
white. 

lancifolia — slender  green  leaves, 
variegata — green -and -white-veined  leaves. 

Heuchera.  Coralbells.  Lovely  low  clumps  of 
wavy  lobed  leaves.  Graceful,  wiry  two-foot 
stems  of  airy  flowers  all  summer.  Evergreen. 

White  Cloud — floriferous  pure  snow  white. 

Pluie  de  Feu — Brilliant  red.  Nice  for  cut- 
ti  ng . 

Rosa  mundi — coral  pink. 

Iberis.  Candytuft.  Shrubby  evergreen  plants 
nice  for  edging.  White  flowers  at  Iris  time. 
These  choice  perennials  have  a  place  in  every 
garden. 

Little  Gem — small  6-inch  clumps.  Floriferous. 


Sempervirens — spreading.  Still  a  good 

variety. 

Snowflake — exceptionally  large  flowers. 

Lavendula.  True  Lavender.  One  of  the  finest 
plants  for  the  garden.  Useful  for  accents  or 
massed  with  late  white  Japanese  Iris.  Hidcote, 
the  finest  variety,  produces  deep  purple 
flowers  from  July  on.  Also  evergreen. 

Lupine.  Solid  spires  of  closely  set  sweetpea 
blooms  make  this  a  wonderfully  effective 
border  plant.  Russell  Hybrids  have  rainbow 
mixed  colors  in  solids  and  bicolors. 

Phlox  subulata.  Moss  Pinks.  Low  mats  of  moss¬ 
like  evergreen  leaves.  Very  popular  for  spring 
bloom . 

alba — Pure  sparkling  white. 

Alexander's  Surprise — salmon.  Fall  bloomer 
too. 

Emerald  Cushion  Blue — the  finest  sky  blue. 

Platycodon.  The  Balloon  Flower.  Nice  cut 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  Not  necessarily 
for  use  with  Iris,  but  very  nice  border  plants. 

Blue — single,  double,  or  dwarf  (Mariesi) 
White — single,  double,  or  dwarf  (Mariesi 
alba) 

Pink — beautiful  single  pink  blooms. 

Santolina.  Trim,  evergreen,  silver-foliaged 
shrubs.  Fine  for  edging.  10  inches  high. 

Incana — striking  foliage  and  yellow  button¬ 
like  flowers  in  June. 

Veronica.  Blooming  all  summer,  the  Speedwell 
provides  a  nice  companion  to  Iris  for  June 
through  September  color.  Prized  for  cutting. 

Barcarolle — Rose  pink.  June-August.  10  in¬ 
ches. 

Blue  Peter — Spikes  of  navy  blue  flowers. 
Crater  Lake  Blue — Gentian  blue. 

Icicle — Pure  white.  Very  worthwhile. 

Minuet — Silver-foliaged  pink  variety.  Pretty. 


$8.85  per  dozen,  $69.50  per  100. 

6  each  6  varieties  $25.00  your  choice 

Add  10%  for  less  than  6  of  a  variety.  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  6  plants. 
Safe  and  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Plants  are  shipped  at  best  planting  time  for  your 
area,  sometime  between  March  15  and  May  I. 

Many  other  varieties  can  be  supplied.  Write  if  you  have  any  particular  needs. 

FRED  MYERS 

R.D.  I,  BOX  450,  CORAPOLIS,  PA. 
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Minutes  of  Directors 7  Meeting 

Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver,  Colorado  October  26-28,  1962 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  October  26,  at  8  p.m.,  by  President  L.  F. 
Randolph,  with  the  following  members  of  the  Board  in  attendance:  Mr.  Acker¬ 
man,  Mr.  Benson,  Mrs.  Buxton,  Mr.  Carney,  Dr.  Durrance,  Mr.  Fischer,  Mr. 
Gaulter,  Mrs.  Hamblen,  Dr.  Lenz,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  O’Brien,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Schreiner,  and  Mr.  Walker.  Absent:  Mr.  Jacoby. 

The  following  official  actions  were  taken  by  motions  duly  made,  seconded, 
and  passed  by  the  Board: 

Approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Board  meetings,  May 
16  and  17,  1962.  [July  1962  Bulletin,  pp.  91-95.] 

Reports  of  officers  which  were  approved  included  a  summary  by  Executive 
Secretary  Benson  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  fiscal  year  in  the  St. 
Louis  office.  A  report  on  the  membership  status  by  Regions  and  by  States 
showed  that  the  Society  had  6,427  paid-up  members  on  October  1st.  The 
five  Regions  with  the  largest  number  of  members  were:  Region  18  (Missouri, 
Kansas)  with  564  members,  Region  17  (Texas)  with  551  members,  Region  6 
(Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio)  with  491  members,  Region  4  (Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia)  with  440  members, 
and  Region  14  (Northern  California,  Nevada)  with  399  members. 

A  detailed  report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  was  presented  by 
Treasurer  Ackerman,  as  audited  by  Harris,  Reams  and  Ambrose,  Lansing, 
Michigan,  and  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  and  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
certified  public  accountants.  The  report  indicated  that  during  1962  the  Society 
operated  well  within  budget  estimates.  Treasurer  Ackerman’s  report  was 
approved  with  appreciation. 

Mr.  Ackerman’s  report  included  the  statement  that  income  from  the  sale 
of  Garden  Irises  exceeded  the  total  cost  of  production  and  distribution  in  1962. 
It  was  then  voted  to  transfer  to  the  Research  Fund,  for  the  purpose  of  defray¬ 
ing  expenses  incurred  by  L.  F.  Randolph  in  research  on  irises,  receipts  from 
future  sales  of  the  book  equivalent  to  the  royalty  payments  to  the  editor  of 
the  book,  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  when  financial  arrangements  for  the 
publication  of  the  book  were  approved,  the  amount  of  this  transfer  not  to 
exceed  $1500  in  1963. 

It  was  voted  to  fund  all  life  memberships.  The  Treasurer  was  instructed  to 
transfer  into  a  Life  Membership  Fund  an  amount  sufficient  to  fund  all 
present  life  memberships.  All  future  life  memberships  are  to  be  deposited  in 
this  fund,  and  the  fund  is  to  be  invested  in  a  federal  building  and  loan 
association.  At  the  death  of  a  life  member,  the  membership  fee  is  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Research  Fund. 

The  report  of  Registrar  Minnie  Colquitt  (presented  by  Dr.  Randolph)  stated 
that  the  total  number  of  registrations  in  1962  was  410.  It  was  voted  to  reduce 
the  registration  fee  on  January  1,  1963,  from  $3.00  to  $2.00  for  each  of  the 
first  ten  tall  bearded  irises  and  the  first  five  each  of  the  other  varieties  to  be 
registered  in  any  one  year  by  a  hybridizer. 

The  following  reports  by  chairmen  of  permanent  committees  were  approved 
with  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  the  Society  by  these 
committees. 
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MEMO  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Try  my  dust-tight,  lightweight,  low-cost  slide  file  boxes.  Made  from  attractive  mottled, 
aluminum-colored,  heavy  corrugated  paperboard.  Ten  one-inch  divisions.  Each  box  holds 
about  90  glass  or  200  two-inch  readymounts.  Four  for  $3.  Sample  $1.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied. 

EARL  F.  BEACH,  420-A  Bon  Air  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  35,  Pa. 


"IRIS  CULTURE  AND  HYBRIDIZING  FOR  EVERYONE" 

The  first  book  ever  written  entirely  for  hybridizers!  It  is  the  cream  skimmed  from  notes 
taken  from  literally  thousands  of  letters,  written  in  Hybridizing  Robins  directed  by  the 
compiler  during  the  past  15  years,  and  answers  almost  any  question  the  average  or 
beginning  hybridizer  might  ask.  Only  $5.75.  Order  from,  or  write  for  descriptive  folder  to: 

MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE,  Declo,  Idaho 


1963  Introductions 

Blue  Flute  (Kuesel).  BB-26"-EM.  A  near  true  blue  self  with  domed 
standards,  widely  flaring,  fluted  falls  and  a  blue-tipped  matching 
beard.  Heavy  substance.  (Zephrine  X  Major  Eff)  Net  $20.00 

Tahoe  Sky  (Kuesel).  TB-36"-M.  A  large  light  blue  self  with  exceptional 
color  clarity,  smooth  texture,  fine  branching,  good  form.  (St.  Jude  X 
South  Pacific)  Net  $25.00 

Violet  Charm  (Kuesel).  TB-32"-EM.  A  very  crisp,  horizontal  flaring, 
blue-violet  self  with  a  small  white  blaze  at  haft.  Excellent  form  and 
substance.  (Zephrine  X  Major  Eff)  Net  $25.00 

Catalog  on  request  (no  color)  ....  500  varieties 

OLD  BROOKS  GARDENS  (Harry  B.  Kuesel) 

19  Mary  Lane,  GREENVALE,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


Seedling  K-3 

Light  blue  tall  bearded 
which  was  very  well  received  at  the 

KANSAS  CITY  CONVENTION 

has  been  registered  as 

CROSS  COUNTRY 

and  will  be  introduced  in  1963  by 

SOO  PREME  GARDENS 

Lake  Park  East,  South  Sioux  City,  Nebraska 

at  $25  each  division 

FREDERICK  J.  KNOCKE,  M.D. 
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The  report  of  Chairman  Carney  of  the  Awards  Committee  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  percentage  of  judges  voting  this  year.  Mr.  Carney  announced  to 
the  Board  that  in  the  future  all  tabulations  of  ballots  will  be  made  in  the  St. 
Louis  office,  under  the  supervision  of  the  chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Exhibitions  Committee  presented  by  Chairman  Nelson 
indicated  that  123  AlS-sponsored  shows  were  held  during  the  year  and  that 
462  orders  for  show  supplies  were  filled,  a  gain  of  133  over  last  year.  Mr. 
Nelson  informed  the  Board  that  all  show  supplies  have  been  shipped  to  the 
St.  Louis  office  and  that  in  the  future  all  orders  for  these  supplies  will  be 
filled  from  St.  Louis. 

The  Judges  Training  Committee  was  authorized  to  spend  not  to  exceed 
$100.00  for  supplies  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  necessary  paperwork 
involved. 

The  chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee,  Mr.  Claude  O’Brien,  reported 
a  total  of  1227  new  members  for  1962  and  a  net  gain  in  membership  of  225. 
Awards  for  the  1962  campaign  were  announced  and  approved  for  publication 
in  the  January  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Plans  for  the  1963  membership  cam¬ 
paign  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  action. 

A  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Publications  Committee  (presented  by  Dr. 
Randolph)  included  a  reference  to  the  recent  publication  of  the  Society’s 
Handbook  for  Regional  Vice  Presidents,  edited  by  Mr.  Carney.  Other  publica¬ 
tions  during  year  were:  the  four  regular  issues  of  the  Bulletin,  the  1959 
Check  List,  Registrations  in  1961,  and  a  membership  list.  All  were  printed 
under  the  general  oversight  of  the  Society’s  editor. 

The  report  of  Public  Relations  Chairman  Peggy  Burke  Grey  included  re¬ 
vised  copy  to  be  utilized  in  our  ads  which  appear  yearly  in  horticultural 
magazines,  and  was  accepted  with  thanks.  Mrs.  Grey  is  the  principal  author 
of  the  series  of  effective  institutional  ads  in  the  Bulletin  explaining  AIS 
activities. 

The  chairman  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz,  reported  that 
research  on  spuria  irises,  financed  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  was  completed  on  September  1st  and  that  the  results 
were  being  readied  for  publication.  Dr.  Lenz  indicated  that  during  this 
investigation  the  chromosome  numbers  of  52  collections  of  species  and  botani¬ 
cal  varieties  and  64  garden  varieties  was  determined.  From  the  information  ob¬ 
tained  it  was  possible  to  postulate  the  origin  of  the  garden  forms.  The  spuria 
work  will  continue,  the  second  phase  being  a  study  of  fertility  and  pairing 
relationships  of  the  chromosomes  in  the  many  interspecific  crosses  which  have 
already  been  produced  but  which  have  as  yet  not  bloomed. 

Dr.  Lenz  stated  that,  unfortunately,  there  was  nothing  new  to  report  on 
the  scorch  situation.  The  botrytis  project  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mac- 
Withey  was  discussed  at  some  length.  It  was  voted  that  a  decision  with 
reference  to  additional  financial  support  for  the  MacWithey  evaluation  of 
fungicides  for  control  of  botrytis  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
pending  receipt  from  Dr.  Lenz  of  additional  information  and  recommendations. 

Chairman  Robert  Schreiner  of  the  Slides  Committee  reported  that  interest 
in  colored  slides  has  increased  appreciably  during  the  past  year.  An  appeal 
was  made  for  more  top-quality  slides  of  all  kinds  with  emphasis  on  the  best  of 
the  newer  varieties. 
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RED  From  ALTHEA’S  IRIS  GARDEN 

1963  Introduction 

A  beautiful  flower  and  plant  within  itself. 

It  is  a  parent  that  reproduces  smoothness  second  to  none. 

Fertile  both  ways,  branching  is  ideal. 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  flower,  this  Red  Iris  has  been  overlooked 
for  several  years.  However,  because  of  its  great  ability  to  reproduce 
these  great,  sought-after  qualities  and  the  requests  of  a  great  number  of 
fanciers,  hybridizers  of  REDs,  we  offer  you 

WUNDARED 

Seedling  574-A 

557  (Bandit  x  Pacemaker)  X  Defiance  Hybridizer,  Nelson  Brown 

Tall  bearded;  35";  Midseason;  medium-sized  bloom 
R-l-D,  Garnet  Lake  Red  (Wilson),  Self  Brown  beard,  and  without  any 
haft  markings.  This  is  apparently  a  dominant  character  which  it  passes 
to  its  offspring.  Price  $15.00 

ALTHEA’S  IRIS  GARDEN  FARMINGTON,  MICH. 

30470  Grand  River,  P.O.  Box  312 

Visit  our  garden  and  see  many  of  the  newer  irises— dwarfs,  intermediates, 

border,  and  tall  bearded. 


GAI&IDilNI  ^^AlfUGCSlIPL 


ALL  ALUMINUM  WITH  REMOVABLE  ALUMINUM  NAME-PLATE 

NOW  IN  THREE  SIZES 

Sturdy,  non-rusting  .  .  .  just  the  thing  to  make  identification  attractive  and 
permanent.  Separate  aluminum  nameplate  is  quickly  inserted;  can  be  written 
on  in  pencil. 

Size  (A)  I"  x  3"  x  91/2" 

(B)  I "  x  3"  x  1 8"  ALL  ALUMINUM 

(C)  2"  X  V/2"  X  14"  . 

/  MAMF  H£f?£ 


Prices  . 

. Post  Paid 

Add 

10%  west  of  Mississippi 

River 

A 

B 

C 

100 

. $7.50  . 

$12.50 

$14.00 

50 

.  4.50 

.  7.50 . 

8.00 

25 

.  2.50 

.  4.50 . 

.  4.75 

10 . 

1.25  ... 

.  2.50 . 

.  2.75 

EXTRA  NAME-PLATES,  per  100,  $1.25 

Youth  Opportunity  is  a  non-profit  organization  of  teenagers. 

It  provides  them  with  needed  part-time  employment. 

Youth  Opportunity  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Red  Feather  organi¬ 
zation. 


Ml 


YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY 

901  FINDLAY  STREET  •  CINCINNATI  14,  OHIO 
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The  Test  Garden  Committee  Chairman,  Dr.  John  R.  Durrance,  gave  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  on  the  Test  Garden  Program,  which  included  results  of  the  1962 
tests,  recommendations  for  expansion  of  the  program  to  include  tests  of  HM 
award  winners  and  the  promotion  of  Regional  test  gardens.  On  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  October  28th,  various  members  of  the  Board  visited  the  test  garden  at 
the  Denver  Botanic  Gardens. 

The  Committee  on  Affiliation  and  Sectional  Status,  of  which  Hubert  A. 
Fischer  is  chairman,  reported  that  25  iris  societies  have  affiliated  with  the  AIS, 
and  that  three  have  been  accorded  sectional  status.  It  was  voted  to  furnish 
the  Affiliates  with  special  silver  and  bronze  medals  upon  request  for  their 
shows.  It  was  also  voted  that  the  portion  of  the  rule  by  which  a  state  or  local 
iris  society  may  become  an  Affiliate  of  he  AIS,  which  reads  as  follows:  “So¬ 
cieties  having  less  than  50  percent  of  their  members  belonging  to  AIS,  and 
meeting  the  other  conditions,  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $25.00,”  be 
amended  to  read: 

Societies  having  less  than  50  percent  of  their  members  belonging 
to  AIS,  and  meeting  the  other  conditions,  will  be  required  to  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  $25.00. 

The  Hybridizer’s  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Tom  Craig  and  Mr.  Chet  W. 
Tompkins. 

The  Distinguished  Service  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt 
and  Mr.  Donald  G.  Waters. 

At  the  request  of  Editor  Jacoby,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting, 
the  Board  approved  two  matters  presented  for  him  by  President  Randolph. 

1.  That  the  Commercial  Directory  of  the  Bulletin  hereafter  be  a  simple 
directory  of  offerings  by  classes  or  types,  excluding  descriptions  and  prices  of 
specific  irises,  offers  to  exchange  irises,  and  the  use  of  bold-face  type  and 
cuts  of  any  kind. 

2.  That  in  order  to  obtain  better  reporting  of  performance  of  newer  irises 
grown  in  the  tour  gardens,  each  accredited  garden  judge  attending  the  annual 
meeting  be  asked  to  submit  a  list  of  the  10  or  15  varieties  which  he  considered 
outstanding  and  meritorious,  and  that  there  be  published  in  the  July  Bulletin 
a  list  of  the  50  varieties  appearing  in  the  greatest  number  of  such  judges’  lists. 
Some  members  of  the  Board  felt  all  members  making  the  garden  tours  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  reporting. 


The  following  members  were  appointed  Honorary  Judges  of  the  Society: 


Mr.  Edward  Watkins,  New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Thomas  Nesmith,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Paul  H.  Cook,  Indiana 
Mr.  E.  G.  Lapham,  Indiana 
Mrs.  Fred  DeForest,  Oregon 


Miss  Clara  B.  Rees,  California 
Mr.  Edwin  Rundlett,  New  York 
Mrs.  Fred  P.  Walther,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Randall,  England 
Mrs.  Jean  Stevens,  New  Zealand 


The  following  RVPs,  who  have  served  either  one  or  two  years,  were  re¬ 
appointed  for  1963  (the  numerals  denote  the  Regions): 

3.  Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Hamill  8.  Mrs.  Earl  J.  Yunker 

4.  Mr.  Earl  T.  Browder  9.  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Blocher 

5.  Mrs.  Drew  Ferguson  12.  Mrs.  Margaret  Y.  Albright 

6.  Mr.  George  P.  Morgan  13.  Dr.  Frederick  R.  Judy 

7.  Mrs.  V.  E.  Teeter  14.  Mr.  Roy  L.  Oliphant 
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1709  THIRD  STREET— WASCO,  CALIFORNIA 


1963  Introductions 

MOON  RIVER  (Sexton  ’63)  M.  36  in.  (Mixed  Emotions  X 
Limelight)  A  different  shade  of  yellow— not  brassy  or  mustard, 
but  a  very  smooth  shade  in  between.  Perhaps  antique  gold  would 
describe  it.  Four-way  branching;  three  buds  in  each  socket. 
Vigorous  plant,  heavy  substance .  . $25.00 

SMALL  TALK  (Sexton  ’63)  M.  26  in.  (Pinafore  Lass  X  Caro¬ 
line  Jane).  White  with  a  line  of  orchid-violet  on  standards  and 
falls.  Throat,  haft  and  style-arms  have  the  same  orchid-violet. 

White  beard.  Four-way  branching  and  three  buds  per  socket. 

Very  heavy  substance . $20.00 


Previous  Introductions 

RUTH’S  LOVE  (Sexton  ’62)  EE.  40  in.  Standards  golden  yellow. 
Falls  creamy  white  bordered  golden  yellow.  Gold  beard.  Four¬ 


way  branching  and  heavy  substance.  Three  buds  per  socket . $20.00 

PINK  N  PRETTY  (Sexton  ’62)  M.  36  in.  Peach  pink  self.  This 
onco-blooded  flower  has  a  glorified  Nomohr  shape.  Good  sub¬ 
stance,  branching  and  plenty  of  flowers . $20.00 


NEW  FRONTIER  (Sexton  ’62)  M.  40  in.  New  color  and  form. 
Nude  or  light  pink  self  with  pink  beard  and  a  green  midrib  so 
heavy  it  shows  through  the  falls.  Both  standards  and  falls  heavily 


laced.  Four-way  branching  with  three  buds  in  each  socket . $20.00 

BY  REQUEST  (Sexton  ’62)  M.  40  in.  Blue-white  with  blue 
beard.  Form,  branching  and  substance  good . $15.00 

HAPPY  DEB  (Sexton  ’62)  M.  36  in.  White-ground  plicata 
bordered  dark  blue  on  standards  and  falls.  Blue  beard.  Standards 
are  domed;  falls  fluted  and  ruffled . $15.00 


EARTH  ANGEL  (Sexton  ’60)  ML.  38  in.  White  with  white 
beard.  Standards  are  domed;  fluted  and  ruffled  falls.  H.  M.  ’61 . $10.00 

PACIFIC  PANORAMA  (Sexton  ’60)  ML.  40  in.  A  deep  sea  blue. 

White  beard.  Standards  are  domed.  Round,  flaring  falls.  Heavy 


substance  and  good  branching.  H.C.  ’60,  H.M.  ’61  . $15.00 

MIXED  EMOdTONS  (Sexton  ’59)  ML.  36  in.  Bluish  green  fad¬ 
ing  to  a  pearly  tint.  Chartreuse  at  hafts  and  beard.  Stigmatic  lip 
blue.  H.M.  ’59  . $  5.00 

ORDER  DIRECTLY  FROM  THIS  AD 


Rhizomes  will  be  true  to  name  and  disease  free.  A  gift  iris  with 

each  order. 
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16.  Mr.  Bruce  Richardson 
18.  Mr.  C.  Robert  Minnick 
20.  Mr.  Everett  C.  Long 


22.  Dr.  M.  L.  Saddoris 

23.  Mrs.  Earl  S.  Mount 

24.  Mrs.  Paul  Frank  Boon 


New  appointments  of  RVPs  for  1963  were  made  as  follows: 

Region  1.  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Gadd,  172  Main  Street,  Wethersfield  9,  Conn. 
Region  2.  Mr.  William  N.  Fitzgerald,  38  Kirk  Road,  Rochester  12,  N.  Y. 
Region  10.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Robinson,  6705  East  Ridge  Drive,  Shreveport,  La. 
Region  11.  Mrs.  C.  Arvid  Nelson,  906  South  8th  Street,  Laramie,  Wyo. 
Region  15,  Mr.  Thornton  M.  Abell,  469  Upper  Mesa  Road,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif. 

Region  17.  Mrs.  Joe  L.  Bergin,  6015  Gaston  Avenue,  Dallas  14,  Texas 
Region  19.  Mr.  Willard  I.  Rogers,  109  Twin  Falls  Road,  Berkeley  Heights, 
N.J. 

Region  21.  Mr.  Floyd  Helt,  509  West  19th  Street,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


The  following  schedule  of  annual  meetings  for  the  next  three  years  was 
reviewed: 

1963—  Denver,  Colorado  May  29th  through  June  1st 

1964—  Chicago,  Illinois  June  6th  through  June  9th 

1965—  Memphis,  Tennessee  May  6th  through  May  8th  (tentative) 

It  was  voted  that  the  chairman  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  Dr.  Lee  W. 
Lenz,  be  authorized  to  determine,  through  correspondence  with  officials  of 
foreign  iris  societies,  the  feasibility  of  holding  an  International  Iris  Conference 
in  conjunction  with  an  annual  meeting  of  the  AIS  in  1967  or  1968. 


The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President  Robert  S.  Carney 

First  Vice  President  Hubert  A.  Fischer 

Second  Vice  President  J.  Arthur  Nelson 

Treasurer  Jay  C.  Ackerman 

Executive  Secretary  Clifford  W.  Benson 

Editor  Thomas  E.  Jacoby 


Appointments  of  chairmen  of  standing  committees  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  announced  as  follows  by  President  Carney: 

Awards  Mrs.  Ada  Buxton 

Publications  Thomas  E.  Jacoby 

Public  Relations  Miss  Ruth  Rees  and 

Mrs.  Peggy  Burke  Grey,  cochairmen. 

All  appointments,  previously  made,  of  the  chairmen  of  other  standing  com¬ 
mittees  (see  list  on  page  3)  were  continued. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Dr.  Durrance  for  the  excellent  arrange¬ 
ments  provided  for  this  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Board  meeting  was  adjourned  at  11:30  a.m.,  October  28,  1962. 

Clifford  W.  Benson, 
Executive  Secretary 
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Price  List  of  Books  and  Pamphlets 


GARDEN  IRISES— Edited  by  L.  F.  Randolph  $  7.95 

Authoritative— for  amateur,  specialist,  home  gardener,  iris  breeder.  Written 
by  more  than  40  specialists;  over  600  pages;  many  illustrations.  ( See 
advertisement  facing  page  1  of  this  Bulletin. ) 

GENETICS  IS  EASY— Goldstein  $  4.00 

This  new  publication  is  written  in  such  a  manner  that  the  average  layman 
can  understand  it  with  a  minimum  of  mental  effort.  Especially  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  beginning  hybridizer. 


WILSON  COLOUR  CHART — Two  vols. ;  Royal  Horticultural 


Society  . $20.00 

This  chart  is  extremely  satisfactory  and  has  been  used  by  hundreds  of 
AIS  members  and  breeders  for  a  number  of  years.  One  of  the  finest  color 
charts  in  existence. 

WHAT  EVERY  IRIS  GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW . 50 

(When  10  or  more  ordered  ...  35  cents  each) 

HANDBOOK  FOR  JUDGES  AND  EXHIBITIONS . 50 

HANDBOOK  FOR  REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS . 50 

IRIS  CHECK  LIST— 1959  $  4.75 

(In  lots  of  six,  $25.00;  in  lots  of  ten,  $40.00) 

Compilation  of  the  5,466  registrations  in  the  years  1950-1959  and  of 
AIS  awards  in  the  years  1920-1959. 

IRIS  CHECK  LIST— 1949  $  2.50 

Compilation  of  all  registrations  in  the  years  1940-1949. 

Registrations  in  1961  (describes  548  new  varieties)  .  1.00 

Registrations  in  1960  (describes  568  new  varieties)  .  1.00 

AIS  Awards — 1920-1959  (lists  1,455  award-winning  irises)  (Reprint)  .50 

(When  10  or  more  ordered  ...  35  cents  each) 

Membership  List — 1962  .  1.00 

Current  Bulletin:  $1.00;  to  nonmembers .  1.25 

Back  Issues  of  Bulletins — if  available  .  .50 

National  Test  Garden  Program  (Reprint)  .  .25 

AIS  Iris  Seal  Stamps — 100  stamps  to  a  packet  .  1.00 


Slightly  larger  than  a  half-dollar,  these  official  Seals  are  quite  beautiful— on 
a  silver  ground,  the  iris  and  bud  are  blue;  foliage  blue-green;  ideal  for 
stationery  and  place  cards,  etc. 

AIS  Stationery — New  Style;  with  member’s  name  and  address,  or  that  of 
local  society,  imprinted  on  letterheads  and  envelopes;  letterheads  8V2  x 
11  inches,  envelopes  9x/2  by  4%  inches;  good  quality  bond  paper. 


In  lots  of  250  letterheads  and  250  envelopes,  postpaid  . $11.00 

In  lots  of  500  letterheads  and  500  envelopes,  postpaid  .  19.50 


Type  or  “print”  name  and  address  to  be  imprinted.  Send  cash  with  order. 
Samples  of  letterhead  and  envelope  may  be  requested. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd. 

ST.  LOUIS  10,  MO. 
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COMMERCIAL 

DIRECTORY 


A.I.S.  PIN 

DESIGNED  AFTER  "OFFICIAL  SEAL- 
RHODIUM  PLATED  STERLING, 
BLUE  AND  GREEN  ENAMEL 
%  INCH  TALL,  SAFETY  CATCH 

$5.00 

(Tax  and  Postage  included) 
W.  T.  ALLEN 

10  KEMPER 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 


ALPAHR  GARDENS 

Offer  over  I  100  varieties,  including 

ARIL  ARILBRED 
DWARF  and  TALL  BEARDED 

Visit  or  write  for  catalog 
5080  Allison  St.,  Arvada,  Colo. 


COME  AND  SEE 

our  elaborate  display  of 
DWARF  BEARDED  IRIS 


We  welcome  you  for  the 
TALL  BEARDED 
season  also 

MOST  IRIS  AT  50%  OF  LIST  PRICE 

ALTHEA'S  FLOWER  GARDEN 

M.  A.  Viergutz,  Prop. 

Box  312  30470  Grand  River  Ave. 

FARMINGTON,  MICH. 


Quality  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 
Free  Price  List — Visitors  Welcome 

BLUE  RIBBON 
IRIS  GARDENS 

9717  West  55th  St.  B,  4  Blocks 
East  of  La  Grange  Road 

LA  GRANGE,  ILL. 


BROOKFIELD  GARDENS 

Oscar  W.  Schroeder 
HYBRIDIZER  AND  GROWER 
TALL  BEARDED  IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Price  List  On  Request 

16685  Lower  Valley  Ridge  Drive 
Brookfield,  Wisconsin 


BROWN'S  EVERBLOOMING 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Reblooming  Iris  My  SPECIALTY 
Catalog  Listing  My  Introductions 

Address— G.  PERCY  BROWN 
1603  Main  Road,  Central  Village,  Mass. 
Winter  Address — Barre,  Mass. 


BROWN'S 
IRIS  GARDENS 

(Rex  P.  &  Alta  M.  Brown) 

14920  Highway  99 
Lynnwood,  Washington 
(9  miles  North  of  Seattle) 

FREE  CATALOG  (no  color)  featuring  our 
own  and  other  recent  introductions  of  TALL, 
MEDIAN  and  DWARF  bearded  iris. 

BROWN'S 

SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

(Tom  M.  &  Opal  L.  Brown) 

"YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  QUALITY" 

FEATURING  THE  FINEST  OF 
MODERN  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Catalog  on  request 
—  No  Color  — 

RTE.  4,  BOX  136 
WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 
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BUENA  VISTA 
IRIS  GARDENS 

I  13 — No.  University  St.,  Vermillion,  S.D. 
CLIFFORD  W.  SMITH,  Grower 
and  Hybridizer.  Catalog  on  Request. 
DAKOTA-GROWN  HARDY  STOCK 

C  &  A  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of  Quality  Iris 
REASONABLE  PRICES 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Wholesale  and  Retail 
3224  Northstead  Dr. 

Sacramento  33,  Calif. 

CARO-CLIF  IRIS  GARDENS 

DEPT.  3,  TIPTON,  MO. 

Hundreds  of  Colors 
And  Varieties 
FREE  LIST 


CEDAR  LAKE 
IRIS  GARDENS 

COLVILLE,  WASH. 

Located  near  the  Canadian  border 
Featuring  Introductions  of 
Mrs.  Melvina  Suiter 
FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


HARDY  NORTHERN 
GROWN  IRIS 

Send  25c  for  our 
1963  COLOR  CATALOG 

Featuring  the  New 
Introductions  of 

G.  A.  CARLSON 
JEANNETTE  NELSON 
EDWARD  N.  CHRISTENSEN 
GORDON  W.  PLOUGH 

EDEN  ROAD  IRIS  GARDEN 

Box  I  17,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 


EVANS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Ohio  Grown  Iris 

LIST  ON  REQUEST— NO  COLOR 

(service  confined  to  states 
east  of  the  Rockies) 

6690  Wilson  Mills  Rd.,  Gates  Mills,  Ohio 


EVE'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

1446  GLEN  DALLAS  16,  TEXAS 

New  Tall  Bearded,  Oncobred 
Regelias,  Arilbred  Hybrids 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
No  Color 


CRAMERS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of 
Tall  Bearded  Iris 

Where  Quality  &  Prices  Are  Pleasing 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Box  34,  Payson,  Illinois 

NEW  and  DIFFERENT! 

the  lovely 

LINSE  HYBRIDS 

Free  catalog . No  color 

EASY  BREEZE  GARDENS 

1421  N.  16th  Ave.  Yakima,  Wash. 


IRIS  &  HEMEROCALLIS 
1963  Introductions  of 


Stedman  Buttrick 
Edward  Watkins 
Gladys  M.  Wiswel! 
W.  A.  Wheeler 

Hardy  Stock 


J.  R.  Harrison 
Victor  V.  Martin 
C.  &  K.  Smith 
Elizabeth  Nesmith 

Catalog  20c 


FAIRMOUNT  GARDENS 

166  Fairmount  Street 
LOWELL,  MASSACHUSETTS 


MRS.  J.  BLAKELEY  ETHERIDGE 

515  Exeter,  San  Antonio  9,  Texas 

SALLY  PARKS — Rosy  tan  self.  Texana  X 
Golden  Eagle.  SNOW  GLAZE— White. 
Snow  Flurry  X  Purissima  sdlg.  MOON 
SPACE — Light  cream.  Moonlight  Madonna 
X  Southern  Sun  Up. 


FLAMINGO  IRIS  GARDENS 


I  1727  Flamingo  Lane,  Dallas  18,  Texas 


TALL  BEARDED  IRIS— COUNTRY  GROWN 
MANY  OLD  INTRODUCTIONS 


Write  for  Catalog 
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THE  FLESH  GARDENS 

P.O.  Box  491 — Jefferson,  Texas 

Specialists  in  REBLOOMING  IRIS  of  all 
types,  PURE  ARIL  SPECIES  &  HYBRIDS, 
ALSO  T.  B.  IRIS,  C.  G.  WHITE'S 
FERTILE  ARILBREDS,  DUTCH  IRIS  & 
DAYLILIES. 

Very  reasonable  prices,  excellent  quality, 
stocks  guaranteed  true  to  name,  rigidly 
inspected,  clean,  firm  and  healthy  always. 

ASK  FOR  PRICE  LISTS — 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

David  J.  Flesh  &  Florence  K.  Flesh — 
Owners 

FLOWER  LANE  GARDENS 

(ROUTE  I,  BOX  244,  GRESHAM,  ORE.) 
E.  C.  Zuk,  Proprietor 
TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 
CATALOG  NO  COLOR 

FLEUR  DE  LIS  GARDENS 

CHET  W.  TOMPKINS 
Hybridizer  and  grower  of 
Fine  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

FINE  HARDY  PLANTS  FROM 
THE  NORTH  WILLAMETTE  VALLEY. 

Comprehensive,  up  to  the 
minute  Catalogue  free  on  request. 

ROUTE  3,  BOX  344 
CANBY,  OREGON 


L.  FREUDENBURG 

Iris  at  Attractive  Prices 
NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Battle  Creek,  Nebraska 


GROTE'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Quality  Tall  Bearded  Iris 
Reasonable  Prices 
Price  List  on  Request 

8615  S.E.  92nd  AVE. 
PORTLAND  66,  OREGON 


HIDDEN  ACRES  IRIS 
GARDENS 

Hardy,  healthy  stock.  Grown  on  fertile 
shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Rigidly  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Priced  to  please. 
Free  catalog  listing  over  350  varieties  (no 
color).  Visitors  welcome. 

(MRS.)  EDDIE  GRIFFITH 

BOX  272  ROUTE  #  I 

FEDERALSBURG,  MARYLAND 


HILDENBRANDT'S 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Star  Route  Box  4,  Lexington,  Nebraska 
Hardy,  Nebraska  Grown  Iris 
Featuring  Introductions  of  Mrs.  B.  Wolff 
Price  List  on  Request 
VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 


ILLINI  IRIS 

D.  STEVE  VARNER 

N.  STATE  ST.  RD.  MONTICELLO,  ILL. 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 
Fine  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

Featuring  our  ruffled  TB  introductions: 

PURPLE  HEART,  HC  '58,  HM  '59 
ILLINI  GOLD,  HC  ’59,  HM  '61 
HICKORY  SMOKE,  HC  '59 
and  our  flat  dark  Siberian,  TEALWOOD. 

Introducing:  MONTICELLO 
(#59-87)  HC  '61 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 


IRISNOLL 

Route  3,  Canby,  Oregon 

Selected  List 
and 

New  DeForest  Introductions 
CATALOG  FREE 
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RUBBER  STAMP 

THIS  SIZE  AND  DESIGN 

Use  colored  stamp  pads 
for  postcard  notices 
and  notes,  paper 
napkins  and  towels. 

Attractively  boxed, 
su  itable  for  gift. 

$2.00 

IRIS  STAMP,  37  Pine  Court 
New  Providence,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  VARIETIES 

QUALITY  RHIZOMES 

The  Best  Anywhere 

FREE  CATALOG 
NO  COLOR 

IRIS  TEST  GARDENS,  Inc. 

Main  Office 
2307  Butterfield  Road 
YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 
Wholesale  —  Retail 
Pooled  Orders 


WRITE  NOW  for  free  bulb  catalog  show¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety  of  imported  flower 
bulbs  from  Holland. 

P.  de  JAGER  &  SONS,  INC. 

SOUTH  HAMILTON  190,  MASS. 


IRIS  EMBRYO 
CULTURES 
AND 
SUPPLIES 

QUOTATIONS  ON  REQUEST 

JET  LAB 

73  NORTH  STREET 
GRAFTON,  MASS. 


KATHERINE'S  GARDENS 

Mrs.  Katherine  Farley 

Choice  Southern  Oregon-grown 
Iris  at  reasonable  prices 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

3563  Jacksonville  Hwy. 
Medford,  Oregon 


KING'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

101  MORGAN  LANE 
WICHITA  FALLS,  TEXAS 

Hundreds  of  Texas  Grown 
Iris,  also  Hems 
FREE  LIST 


KNOPF  IRIS  AND 
HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

R.  I,  Box  18-B,  Potter  Valley,  Calif. 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

We  grow  quality  rhizomes 
Visitors  always  welcome 

TOP  QUALITY  IRIS 
From  the  "Top  of  the  World" 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

LONG'S  GARDENS 

Box  I9A  •  Boulder,  Colorado 


LeGRON  IRIS  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  500  VARIETIES 
No  Color 

Tall  Bearded  Iris  a  Specialty 

C.  H.  LeGRON,  PROP. 

2601  Glendale  Ave.,  Toledo  14,  Ohio 
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LOSEY'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

New  location  in  the  foothills  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

Free  catalog  of  sturdy  bearded  Iris. 
No  Color 

13557  California  St.  —  Yucaipa,  Calif. 

MAC'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

6916  N.E.  47th  Ave., 
Vancouver,  Washington 

500  varieties  Tall  Bearded  Iris 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
See  our  "Bargain  Counter"  Prices 

McGinnis 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Quality  Rhizomes 

Choice  Varieties — Money  Saving  Values 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 
1231  E.  Oak,  Fort  Scott,  Kans. 


MELROSE  GARDENS 

Rt.  I ,  Box  466,  Dept.  A, 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Featuring  the  introductions  of: 

Sanford  Babson,  Collie  Terrell, 

Roy  Brizendine,  Ruth  Stephenson 

Complete  listings  of  T B ,  Medians,  Dwarfs 
SPURIAS,  LOUISIANAS,  and  others. 

FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

(MELBA  AND  JIM  HAMBLEN) 

FEATURING  OUR  OWN  AND 
OTHER 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 


Catalog  on  request — No  Color 
2778  W  5600  SO.  ROY,  UTAH 


COFFEE  ROYAL 


A  new  richly  colored  Brown  and 
Purple  Blend,  fine  form  &  plant. 


Write 


GRANT  AND  LUCILE  MERRILL 

Box  392,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 


MOLDOVAN'S  GARDENS 

FEATURING 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

ORIGINATIONS  BY 

—  O.  W.  FAY  — 

38830  DETROIT  ROAD 
AVON,  OHIO 


Catalog  on  Request 


MOORE'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

KARNACK,  TEXAS 

Now  growing  Tall  Bearded 
Oncos  and  Regelias 

Price  List  on  Request 
(No  Color) 

IRIS— OLD  AND  NEW 
Including  all  Dykes 

Attractively  priced — List  free 

MYNDERS  GARDENS 

3596  Mynders  Ave.,  Memphis  II,  Tenn. 

NOYD'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

in  the 

"Apple  Capital  of  the  World" 
HYBRIDIZING  AND  GROWING 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

1501  Fifth  Street,  Wenatchee,  Washington 

JAPANESE  IRIS 

Varieties  of  Distinction  from 
an  authentic  strain  exclusively 

W.  A.  PAYNE 

7001  Dixie  Bee  Road,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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IRIS 

■from 


RENFRO'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

600  North  12th  Street 

FREDERICK,  OKLAHOMA 


PARSONS  MANOR 

HARDY,  MIDWESTERN  GROWN 
SELECTED  IRIS 
FEATURING  LOWER  PRICES 

(Pat  and  Gene  Parsons) 

2635  South  9th  Street 
Lincoln  2,  Nebraska 

REQUEST  FREE  CATALOG 


Growing  over  500  varieties, 
some  antiques,  but  mostly  newer 
varieties.  Discount  prices. 


Jack  Tanner 


Ruth  Tanner 


RIVERVIEW  GARDENS 

Tall  Bearded  Irises 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Route  2,  Box  140 
Van  Buren,  Arkansas 


PILLEY'S  GARDEN 

Box  425-W  Valley  Center,  Calif. 

Growers  of  Iris 
and  Daylilies  ( Hemerocallis) 

FREE  CATALOG— NO  COLOR 


"PLANT  WITH  PRIDE" 
Choice  IRIS 
and  DAYLILIES 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

GEORGE  H.  PRIDE 

7  Boyce  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Lloyd  Austin's 

RAINBOW 

HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

DEPT.  I,  PLACERVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

Specializing  in  7  new  races  of  Bearded  Iris: 

HORNED,  SPOONED,  FLOUNCED,  LACED, 
RE-BLOOMERS,  FLAT,  TANGERINE- 
BEARDED.  Also  new  TALL  BEARDED  and 
ONCOBREDS  from  many  hybridizers,  includ¬ 
ing  recent  FERTILE  C.  White  Oncobreds. 

Send  25c  today  for  the  First  and  Only  DO-IT- 
YOURSELF  IRIS  COLOR  GUIDE  BOOK,  with 
parentages  and  hybridizing  hints. 

DWARF  and  MEDIAN  IRIS 
Free  List 

RALEIGH  HILLS  GARDENS 

BENNETT  C.  JONES 

5635  S.  W.  Boundary  Street 
Portland  I ,  Oregon 


ROE  NURSERY 

1059  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose  25,  Calif. 
Bearded  Iris 

Specializing  in  so-called  "Green"  Iris 
Closing  out  prices! 

Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 

RUBBER 
STAMP 

THIS  SIZE  AND 
DESIGN  $2.00 

ROSE  STAMP 
37  Pine  Court,  New  Providence,  N.J. 

SCHMELZER'S  GARDENS 

Finest  Washington  Grown 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Please  note  NEW  ADDRESS 
731  Edgewood 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 


SCHAAN'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Catalog  on  Request 

7409  PARKWOOD  DR.  ST.  LOU  IS  1 6,  MO. 


SCHLIEFERT  IRIS  GARDENS 

MURDOCK,  NEBR. 

Since  1935 

Our  Twenty-first  Annual  Catalog 
on  request 

Home  of  "WAVE  CAP" 
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SCHREINER'S  GARDENS 

RT.  2,  BOX  297K  SALEM,  OREGON 

feature 

Fine  Iris  for  discerning  collectors 
Growers — Hybridizers — Originators. 

America's  Finest  Iris  Catalog,  ac¬ 
curate  color  illustrations,  a  treasure 
trove  of  information  500 


IRIS  SLIDES 

FILL  GAPS  IN  YOUR  SLIDE  SET 

WRITE  FOR  LIST 

ORIGINAL  KODACHROME  SLIDES 
NOT  COPIES 

WILL  MAKE  SLIDES  TO  ORDER 

W.  F.  SCOTT,  JR. 

3  Sassafras  Lane 
Ferguson  35,  Missouri 


SMITH'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Finest  Idaho-Grown 
IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Catalog  on  Request 
BOX  483 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO 


SOO-PREME  GARDENS 

Come  and  see  three  acres  of  preferred  iris 
and  AIS  award  winners.  Thousands  will  be 
blooming  including  guested  seedlings  by 
top  hybridizers.  Our  two  introductions  for 
1963  will  be  Dr.  Knocke's  and  Dr.  Branch's 
sensational  seedlings.  David  Lyon's  seedlings 
are  growing  here  for  future  introduction  by 
So  o-Preme  Gardens. 

Catalog  on  Request 

HWY.  77,  SOUTH  SIOUX  CITY,  NEBR. 
GEORGE  DUBES  BOB  YOUNG 


HARDY  MIDWEST  GROWN  IRIS 

Lowest  prices  consistent  with  fine  quality. 
Free  Catalog  on  Request  (No  Color) 

SOUTHERN  MEADOWS 
GARDEN 

R.R.  2,  CENTRALIA,  ILLINOIS 
May  R.  Tucker  James  S.  Tucker 

Send  50c  for  your  copy  of  our  in¬ 
formative  Hybridizers  Catalog 
and  Handbook.  Some  back  issues 
still  available. 

Comprehensive  listing  of  many 
kinds  of  bearded  iris  and  hybrids. 

New  Hemerocallis  (daylilies) 

TELL'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

691  E.  8  N.  PROVO,  UTAH 


LOUISIANA  NATIVE  IRISES 
DAYLILIES 
DUTCH  AMARYLLIS 
CRINUMS 

Descriptive  catalog  sent  on  request  to 

UNIVERSITY  HILLS  NURSERY 

Claude  W.  Davis,  Proprietor 

470  DELGADO  DRIVE 

BATON  ROUGE  8,  LOUISIANA 

URANIUM  COUNTRY 
GARDENS 

Box  634,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

2nd  Edition  of  IRIS  BLUEBOOK 
Now  available  at  $1  (refunded  on  first 
order  of  $5.00  or  more). 

STANDARD  DWARF 
BEARDED 

and  other  median  irises 

Bee  Warburton 

My  own  introductions  only 
list  on  request 

Rt.  2,  Box  541,  Westboro,  Mass. 
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GILBERT  H.  WILD 
&  SON,  INC. 

Iris,  Peonies,  Daylilies 

Send  50c  for  72  p.  beautifully  illustrated  catalog 
in  color,  featuring  Iris  introductions  of  Georgia 
Hinkle,  Ron  Ch  amberlain. 

DEPT.  AIS-63,  SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 


WURST'S  IRIS  GARDEN 
315  NORTH  17th 
FORT  SMITH,  ARKANSAS 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 
FREE  LIST 


WYNNCREST  GARDEN 
MRS.  RALPH  E.  RICKER 
Hybridizer  and  Grower 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 
1516  Ross  St.,  Sioux  City  3,  Iowa 


Iris  Slides  for  Rental 

The  American  Iris  Society  maintains  several  excellent  sets  of  color  slides  for 
rental.  One  set  is  made  op  of  a  variety  of  iris  such  as  Dutch,  Siberian,  Louisiana, 
Japanese,  Douglasiana,  and  Spuria.  Other  sets  are  of  tall  bearded  iris,  showing 
many  of  the  recent  award  winners  and  top  favorites,  as  well  as  selected  garden 
scenes. 

Each  set  contains  100  slides,  35mm  size.  A  list  giving  the  names  of  the  iris 
accompanies  each  set. 

AIS  slides  are  a  great  help  in  making  selections  of  new  iris  for  your  garden, 
keeping  you  informed  of  the  better  newer  varieties,  and  creating  additional  interest 
in  your  iris  society  or  garden  club.  They  are  just  the  thing  for  a  fine  program. 

Requests  for  slides  should  be  made  well  in  advance  for  proper  scheduling, 
preferably  30  days  or  more.  Include  a  second  optional  date  if  possible.  Give  the 
exact  date  desired,  so  that  slides  can  be  sent  to  reach  you  in  advance  of  your  meeting 
date. 

The  rental  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  in  advance  for  each  set  of  100  slides.  Make 
check  to  the  American  Iris  Society  and  mail  with  your  request. 

—Robert  Schreiner,  Chairman ,  Slides  Committee, 
Route  2,  Box  301,  Salem,  Oregon 

Bulletin  Advertising  Rates 

COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY  (listings  in  alphabetical  order) 


Rates  per  four  issues— no  discounts 

Single  space  (one  inch— not  to  exceed  six  lines)  . $10.00 

Double  space  (not  to  exceed  12  lines)  .  16.00 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

One  inch,  single  column  .  9.00 

One-quarter  page  .  18.00 

One-third  page  .  24.00 

One-half  page  . • .  .  32.50 

One  page  .  60.00 


Note:  Display  advertising  rates  are  per  single  issue. 

Discount  of  20%  for  each  succeeding  issue  during  the  calendar  year. 

Send  advertising  copy  and  checks  to: 

The  American  Iris  Society 

2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  10,  Missouri 
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BULLETIN  of  the 

MERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 


NUMBER  169 

PRINTED  IN  2  SECTIONS 


APRIL  1963 

•  SECTION  I 


The  one  indispensable  iris  reference  .  .  . 
On  every  iris  subject  .  .  . 


<.\PCI»i:\  IRISES 

33  chapters  written  by  outstanding  iris  authorities 
Edited  by  L,  F.  Randolph 

•  606  pages;  dozens  of  beautiful  illustrations 

•  Covers  every  type  of  iris;  varieties,  culture,  judging,  showing, 
hybridizing 

•  Many  valuable  lists  of  species,  varieties,  color  classification 


No  other  iris  reference  covers  all  irises  and  iris  sub¬ 
jects  so  completely.  No  irisarian’s  library  is  complete 
without  it. 


available  from: 


$7.95  postpaid 


The  American  Iris  Society 
2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd. 
St.  Louis  10,  Missouri 
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THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

A  non-profit  institution  incorporated  Feb.  2,  1927,  in  the  County  of  Philadelphia, 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  By  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  the  Corporation  has  no  stock¬ 
holders  and  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  the  culture  and  improvement  of 
the  IRIS. 


OFFICERS 

President:  Robert  S.  Carney,  500  Colonial  Rd.,  Memphis  17,  Tenn. 

1st  Vice  President:  Hubert  A.  Fischer,  Meadow  Gardens,  63d  St.,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 

2d.  Vice  President:  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  3131  N.  58th  St.,  Omaha  4,  Nebr. 

Secretary:  Clifford  W.  Benson,  2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  10,  Mo. 

(Telephone:  Area  Code  314,  PR  6-8155) 

Treasurer:  Jay  C.  Ackerman,  3535  Waverly  Hills  Rd.,  Lansing  17,  Mich. 
Registrar-Recorder:  Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  487  Albany  Ave.,  Shreveport,  La. 
Historian:  Mrs.  C.  E,  McCaughey,  5720  N.W.  36th  St.,  Oklahoma  City  22,  Okla. 


Larry  Gaulter 

DIRECTORS 
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T erms  expiring  in  1 965 

Dr.  John  R.  Durrance 

Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  Buxton 

CHAIRMEN  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Awards:  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Buxton,  817  S,  Sappington  Rd.,  St.  Louis  26,  Mo. 
Exhibitions:  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  3131  N.  58th  St.,  Omaha  4,  Nebr. 

Honorary  Medals :  Marion  R.  Walker,  5210  E.  Telephone  Rd.,  Ventura,  Calif. 
Judges  Training:  Larry  Gaulter,  20124  Catalina  Drive,  Castro  Valley,  Calif. 
Membership:  Claude  C.  O'Brien,  Sr.,  1216  Bellevue  St.,  Greensboro,  N.C. 
Publications:  Thomas  E.  Jacoby,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

Public  Relations:  Cochairmen — Miss  Ruth  Rees,  1059  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose  25, 
Calif.,  and  Mrs.  Peggy  Burke  Grey,  R.  1,  Box  72A,  Calistoga,  Calif. 

Registrations :  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen,  2778  West  5600  South,  Roy,  Utah 
Robins:  John  A.  Bartholomew,  35  Pine  Grove  St.,  Milton  86,  Mass. 

Scientific:  Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz,  1500  N.  College  Ave.,  Claremont,  Calif. 

Slides:  Robert  Schreiner,  R.  2,  Box  301,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Test  Gardens:  Cochairmen — Dr.  John  R.  Durrance,  4301  E.  Cedar  Ave.,  Denver 
22,  Colo.,  and  Dr.  Raymond  C.  Allen,  Kingwood  Center,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
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REGIONS  AND  REGIONAL  VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Region  1— Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Gadd,  172  Main  St.,  Wethersfield  9,  Conn. 

Region  2— New  York.  Mr.  William  N.  Fitzgerald ,  38  Kirk  Rd.,  Rochester  12,  N.  Y. 

Region  3— Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Hamill,  R.  1,  Box  296C, 
Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Region  4— Maryland,  North  Carolina,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia.  Mr.  Earl  T.  Browder,  2517  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Albans,  W.  Va. 

Region  5— South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  Mrs.  Drew  Ferguson,  203  Rabern 
St.,  West  Point,  Ga. 

Region  6— Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  Mr.  George  P.  Morgan,  3211  Grant  St., 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

Region  7— Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Mrs.  V.  E.  Teeter,  100  Marshall  Drive,  Louis¬ 
ville  7,  Ky. 

Region  8— Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Mrs.  Earl  J.  Yunker,  Box  8,  Taycheedah,  Wis. 

Region  9— Illinois.  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Blocher,  336  East  Forest  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

Region  10— Louisiana.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Robinson,  6705  East  Ridge  Dr.,  Shreveport,  La. 

Region  11— Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  Mrs.  C.  Arvid  Nelson,  906  S.  8th  St., 
Laramie,  Wyo. 

Region  12— Utah.  Margaret  Y.  Albright,  2101  East  4500  South,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Region  13— Washington  and  Oregon.  Dr.  Frederick  R.  Judy,  503  West  Sumner, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Region  14— Northern  California  and  Nevada.  Mr.  Roy  L.  Oliphant,  40  Senior  Ave., 
Berkeley  8,  Calif. 

Region  15— Southern  California  and  Arizona.  Mr.  Thornton  M.  Abell,  469  Upper 
Mesa  Road,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Region  16— Canada.  Mr.  Bruce  Richardson,  R.  2,  Hannon,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Region  17— Texas.  Mrs.  Joe  L.  Bergin,  6015  Gaston,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Region  18— Kansas  and  Missouri.  Mr.  C.  Robert  Minnick,  324  North  Park  Circle, 
Kansas  City  16,  Mo. 

Region  19— New  Jersey,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Willard  I.  Rogers,  109  Twin  Falls 
Road,  Berkeley  Heights,  N.  J. 

Region  20— Colorado.  Mr.  Everett  C.  Long,  Box  19,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Region  21— Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Floyd  Helt,  509 
W.  19th  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Region  22— Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  Dr.  M.  L.  Saddoris,  209  North  Jordan, 
Cleveland,  Okla. 

Region  23— New  Mexico.  Mrs.  Earl  S.  Mount,  1312  Vassar  Drive,  S.E.,  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  Mex. 

Region  24— Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Mrs.  Paul  Frank  Boon,  2761  Milbrook  Road, 
Birmingham  13,  Ala. 
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President 


s 


Corner 


Another  iris  season  is  almost  upon  us  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
we  will  be  enjoying  the  bloom  of  our  favorite  flower  once  more.  A 
letter  from  California  last  week  informed  me  that  the  early  dwarf  irises 
were  already  in  full  bloom;  here  the  reticulatas  are  getting  ready  to 
burst  into  bloom. 

As  I  write  this  early  in  March,  it  is  time  to  start  cleaning  up  the  iris 
beds  and  getting  ready  for  the  bloom  season  but  to  be  honest  about  it, 
I  have  been  afraid  to  look  at  my  irises.  After  one  of  the  worst  Februarys 
on  record  I  am  afraid  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  winter  damage  and 
even  kill.  Several  of  my  friends  have  already  reported  finding  a  lot  of 
rot  and  this  drives  home  the  necessity  of  a  carefully  planned  research 
program  if  we  are  to  overcome  the  diseases  which  harm  irises.  Each 
member  can  help  in  this  program  by  making  contributions  to  the  Re¬ 
search  Fund  or  by  sending  memorials  to  the  Fund  in  honor  of  friends 
and  loved  ones.  An  additional  advantage  of  making  contributions  or 
sending  memorials  to  the  Research  Fund  is  that  the  contributions  and/or 
memorials  are  tax  deductible. 

Elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin  you  will  find  an  announcement  of  the 
plans  being  made  for  the  Society’s  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Denver, 
Colorado  this  year.  A  full  evening  is  to  be  given  over  to  a  Judges  Panel 
so  make  your  plans  to  be  on  hand  and  help  pick  the  “BRASS”  to  pieces. 

Robert  S.  Carney 


d 


Reminder 


TIME  GROWS  SHORT  TO  REGISTER  FOR  THE 


1963  ANNUAL  MEETING 


OF  THE  AIS  IN  DENVER,  COLORADO, 


MAY  29-JUNE  I.  SPONSORED  BY  REGION  20. 


Convention  Headquarters 
Cosmopolitan  Hotel 


8th  and  Broadway 


Denver  2,  Colorado 


PROGRAM:  Garden  tours  in  the  Denver,  Boulder  and  Colorado  Springs 
areas,  including  a  stop  at  the  Air  Force  Academy.  Evening  meetings  and 
traditional  banquet.  See  January  Bulletin  for  details. 

REGISTRATION:  Limited  to  a  maximum  of  600  with  registration  accepted 
for  the  complete  program  only.  Fee  is  $40. 

HOTEL  RESERVATIONS:  Write  directly  to  the  hotel  for  room  reservations. 
Mention  the  American  Iris  Society  Convention,  as  blocks  of  rooms  have 
been  reserved  for  our  members.  Rates  at  the  Cosmopolitan  are:  Singles 
from  $8.50;  Doubles  from  $12.00  and  Twins  from  $  14.00.  Listings  of  other 
hotels  and  motels  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Denver  Convention 
and  Visitors  Bureau,  225  West  Colfax,  Denver  2,  Colorado. 

If  you  are  planning  to  attend  this  Meeting  send  your  registration  now  to: 
Everett  L.  Cline,  991  S.  Columbine  Jli,  Denver  9,  Colo.  Give  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  persons  registering.  Enclose  check  (payable  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Iris  Society,  Region  20)  for  the  registration  fees  at  the  rate  of  $40.00 
per  person. 
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Sections  of  the  American  Iris  Society 


Median  Iris  Society 

President ,  John  E.  Goett,  R.  1,  Monroe,  Conn. 

The  Society  for  Siberian  Irises 

President,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Edwards,  235  Koehl  St.,  Massapequa  Park,  N.Y. 
Spuria  Iris  Society 

President,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Redford,  R.  1,  Rox  650-E,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

The  Society  for  Japanese  Iris 
President,  C.  A.  Swearengen,  R.  3,  Rox  195,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  special-interest  group  may  become  a  Section 
for  AIS  are— 

1.  The  American  members  of  the  society  must  be  members  of  AIS. 

2.  Its  bylaws  must  be  approved  by  the  AIS. 

3.  Participation  in  the  AIS  registration  and  award  systems  is  required. 

4.  Provision  for  publication  of  articles  of  general  interest,  exclusive  of  news¬ 
letters,  may  be  arranged. 

The  president  of  a  Section  is  a  member  of  the  AIS  Board  of  Counselors, 
and  societies  having  Sectional  status  will  be  listed  in  the  AIS  Bulletin. 


PLEASE  NOTE 

Photographers:  You  can  aid  in  relieving  the  shortage  of  black-and-white 
photographs  suitable  for  use  in  your  Bulletin.  Believe  it  or  not,  good 
photographs  of  newer  irises  are  seldom  obtainable  from  the  originator.  At 
iris  shows  there  should  be  opportunities  for  photographing  prize-winning 
stalks.  The  stalks  should,  of  course,  be  taken  off  the  show  bench  and  photo¬ 
graphed  against  a  plain,  contrasting  background.  Especially  suitable  subjects 
would  be  recent  winners  of  HMs.  Glossy  enlargements  of  moderate  size, 
together  with  information  on  name  of  variety,  place  of  show,  and  name  of 
grower,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Editor.  Naturally,  photographic 
quality  should  be  outstanding. 

Garden  Judges:  If  during  the  course  of  your  travels  during  the  bloom 
season  you  come  within  striking  distance  of  one  of  the  National  Test  Gardens, 
won’t  you  go  there,  get  judges’  score  cards,  and  judge  the  plants?  Although 
enough  judges  of  the  area  have  been  designated  to  make  an  evaluation,  a 
better  record  of  the  performance  of  the  plants  will  be  possible  if  more  judges 
participate  in  the  scoring.  The  locations  of  the  test  gardens  are:  Berkshire 
Garden  Center,  Stockbridge,  Mass.;  Kingwood  Center,  900  Park  Avenue  West, 
Mansfield,  Ohio;  Fort  Worth  Botanic  Garden,  3220  Botanic  Garden  Drive, 
Fort  Worth  Texas;  University  of  California  Botanical  Gardens,  Berkeley,  Calif., 
and  Denver  Botanical  Gardens,  909  York,  Denver,  Colo.  The  Denver  garden 
will  be  on  the  convention  gardens  tour. 
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Affiliates  of  the  American  Iris  Society 

Birmingham  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Miles,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Cal-Cher-Et  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Perry  H.  Morton,  Gadsden,  Ala. 
Huntsville  Chapter  of  AIS,  Pres.,  Mrs.  David  Schmeider,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Marshall  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  E.  D.  Mosserman,  Grant,  Ala. 

North  Alabama  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  John  T.  Schell,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Kern  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  James  Barton,  Oildale,  Calif. 

Sydney  B.  Mitchell  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Robert  M.  Brown,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Connecticut  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Fred  W.  Gadd,  Wethersfield  9,  Conn. 
Pollen  Daubers  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Robert  L.  Forster,  Boise,  Idaho 
Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Len  Jugle,  Elmhurst,  Ill. 

Southern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Harley  E.  Briscoe,  White  Hall,  Ill. 
Northeastern  Indiana  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Jeff  Zuercher,  Portland,  Ind. 
Jackson  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Radcliff,  Jr.,  Clinton,  Miss. 

Meridian  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  K.  W.  Wall,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Greater  Kansas  City  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  M.  J.  McHugh,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mineral  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  O.  D.  Niswonger,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Southwest  Missouri  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Cliff  Cain,  Neosho,  Mo. 

Great  Falls  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Meeks,  Fort  Benton, 
Mont. 

Dawson  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Lester  Hildenbrandt,  Lexington, 
Nebr. 

Empire  State  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  William  N.  Fitzgerald,  Rochester  12,  N.  Y. 
Central  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Frederick  Thaler,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Northeast  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Steve  Moldovan,  Avon,  Ohio 
Oklahoma  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Kenneth  Shaver,  Bethany,  Okla. 

Tulsa  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wilde,  Catoosa,  Okla. 

Blair  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  Albert  S.  Carney,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Delaware  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  W.  T.  Hirsch,  Havertown,  Pa. 

Memphis  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Nathan  Bauman,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Big  D  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  L.  O.  Jordan,  Dallas,  Texas 
El  Paso  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  J.  C.  Sexton,  El  Paso,  Texas 
Bonneville  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Archibald,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Utah  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Marvin  A.  Wallace,  Murray,  Utah 
Rainbow  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  William  E.  McClure,  Ogden,  Utah. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  state  or  local  iris  society  may  become  an  Affiliate 
of  AIS  are— 

1.  Its  officers  and  directors  must  be  members  of  AIS. 

2.  Participation  in  the  AIS  registration  and  award  systems  is  required. 

3.  Societies  having  less  than  50  percent  of  their  members  belonging  to  AIS,  and 
meeting  the  other  conditions,  will  be  required  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $25.00. 

The  names  of  societies  given  Affiliate  status  will  be  published  in  the  AIS  Bulletin. 

Inquiries  and  applications  for  affiliation  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Hubert  A. 
Fischer,  Meadow  Gardens,  63rd  St.,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 

To  Secretaries  of  Affiliates:  Please  report  promptly  the  names  and 
addresses  of  new  presidents  to  Mr.  Fischer  and  the  Editor. 
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Artistic  Evaluation 

Irene  S.  Nelson 

Often  at  a  flower  show  one  will  hear  a  spectator  say,  “That  is  a  lovely 
design,  but  where  in  the  world  would  you  use  it  in  your  home?”  It  will 
help  us  if  we  understand  that  flower  arrangements  are  divided  into  two 
styles:  the  Decorative  motif  and  the  Expressive  motif. 

The  decorative  motif  is  the  traditional  design.  It  is  the  way  our  grand¬ 
mothers  used  flowers,  primarily  as  decoration  for  their  homes.  These  arrange¬ 
ments  always  must  be  suitable  for  a  given  place.  Here  size  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor;  all  other  perfections  are  lost  if  the  size  is  wrong. 

A  table  arrangement  for  a  seated  meal  must  not  take  in  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  length  or  the  width  of  the  table,  and  must  be  low  enough  not 
to  interfere  with  the  diners’  view  of  one  another.  It  usually  is  not  more  than 
twelve  inches  in  height,  and  is  finished  on  all  sides.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
buffet  arangement  is  a  forward-facing  design,  and  may  be  as  large  as  space 
permits. 

Tea  table  arrangements  may  be  very  elaborate  and  high,  but  must  not  take 
more  than  one-third  of  the  table  area.  A  breakfast  table  arrangement  should 
be  rather  small,  bright,  and  casual.  The  coffee  table  arrangement,  in  addition 
to  being  presentable  from  all  sides,  and  especially  from  above,  should  be 
fairly  low  and  compact,  and  small  enough  not  to  crowd  the  functionalism  of 
the  coffee  table. 

A  piano  arrangement  should  harmonize  with  the  size  and  the  form  of  the 
instrument.  Mantel  arrangements  must  not  be  too  thick  or  large  or  they  will 
appear  unstable.  Bookshelf  arrangements  usually  are  pleasing  if  they  are 
fairly  long  and  low. 

A  bedside  table  arrangement  should  be  quite  small  and  so  low  that  it  is 
not  easily  upset,  and  a  tray  for  food-serving  wants  only  a  miniature. 

The  height  for  hall  arrangements  will  depend  on  their  location.  Light  and 
bright  colors  should  be  used  to  give  a  cheery  setting  and  set  the  keynote  for 
the  style  and  mood  for  the  rest  of  the  house. 

Arrangements  for  churches,  meetings,  or  auditoriums,  if  they  are  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  should  be  large  enough  to  be  clearly  visible  at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

In  all  of  the  classes  mentioned  above,  the  decorative  motif  or  arrangement, 
in  addition  to  being  the  right  size,  must  harmonize  in  color  and  style  with 
the  location  and  the  occasion. 

In  contrast  to  the  decorative  motif,  the  expressive  motif  is  not  concerned 
primarily  with  where  it  is  to  be  used,  any  more  than  a  painter  is  concerned 
with  where  his  finished  picture  is  to  be  hung.  The  primary  concern  of  the 
arranger  is  to  express  an  idea  or  to  create  a  mood  by  using  plant  material 
as  a  medium.  This  is  the  type  of  arrangement  you  will  see  most  often  in  a 
flower  show. 

Mrs.  (J.  Arthur)  Nelson  in  1960  received  the  National  Council  of  State  Garden 
Clubs'  life  certificate  as  a  senior  judge  ( the  only  one  in  Nebraska)  of  flower  shows. 
Since  then  she  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  a  master  s  certificate.  She  averages 
more  than  a  hundred  lectures  a  year  on  flower  arrangement  and  show  practice. 
Address:  3131  North  58th  Street,  Omaha  4,  Nebr. 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  ways  which  the  flower  arranger  may  use  to 
get  an  idea  “across”:  Man  is  ever  ready  to  interpret  things  in  the  light  of  his 
own  experiences.  For  example,  when  a  man  sleeps,  he  lies  down;  therefore, 
horizontal  lines  seem  restful.  When  man  is  standing  upright,  he  is  attentive 
and  alive;  therefore,  vertical  lines  appear  strong,  dignified,  aspiring  and 
sometimes  dramatic.  When  man  runs  he  leans  forward,  so  he  feels  that 
diagonal  lines  are  full  of  movement.  Dancing  produces  curves  which  denote 
grace  and  rhythm.  A  dejected  body  produces  drooping  lines  which  are  sym¬ 
bolic  of  sadness,  sorrow  or  gloom. 

Line  is  closely  related  to  form.  The  oblong  forms  are  related  in  feeling 
to  the  horizontal  or  vertical  lines.  The  sphere  with  its  many  variations  (oval, 
dome,  crescent,  etc.)  are  related,  of  course,  to  curves.  The  triangle  or  pyramid 
will  depend  on  whether  the  triangle  is  equilateral  (all  sides  equal),  isosceles 
(two  sides  equal),  or  scalene  (no  sides  equal).  The  first  two  are  more 
symmetrical  and  tend  to  be  strong  and  stationary  in  feeling.  The  scalene  is 
asymmetrical  and  gives  the  feeling  of  movement  similar  to  the  diagonal  line. 

Pattern,  as  well  as  line  and  form,  should  be  considered  to  create  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  the  arranger  wishes  to  convey  to  the  spectator.  Plant  material  with 
small  intricate  patterns  seem  dainty,  fussy,  or  old  fashioned;  while  those  with 
smooth,  plain,  or  unbroken  surfaces  seem  masculine,  strong  and  modern  in 
feeling. 

Colors  are  especially  effective  in  suggesting  emotional  qualities.  Red, 
yellow,  and  orange  and  their  derivatives  are  warm  colors,  advancing  and 
lively.  Blue,  green  and  violet  and  their  derivatives  are  cool  colors,  receding 
and  quiet.  Even  color  values  are  expressive.  Light  colors  usually  are  delicate 
and  gay;  dark  ones  somber  and  dignified.  Intense  colors  are  bold  and  eye- 
attracting;  grayed  colors  are  subdued  and  serene. 

Scale  and  proportion  are  expressive  also.  Small  or  slender  things  suggest 
daintiness  and  refinement.  Large  or  thick  things  suggest  strength.  Large 
amounts  suggest  generosity  or  abundance.  Small  amounts  suggest  restraint. 

Balance  denotes  formality  if  it  is  symmetrical,  and  informality  if  it  is 
asymmetrical. 

The  rhythm  of  an  arrangement  is  produced  by  the  direction  of  the  lines 
and  by  the  placement  of  the  materials  in  such  a  way  that  the  eye  will  follow 
easily  through  the  final  design,  thus  creating  a  feeling  of  movement. 

By  these  ways  and  by  these  means  does  the  arranger  express  her  idea.  Only 
one  idea  must  dominate.  In  the  use  of  the  elements  and  the  principles  we 
have  mentioned  above,  all  of  our  resources  must  be  channeled  to  portraying 
a  single  impression.  The  arranger  must  place  emphasis  on  what  is  important 
in  her  composition  and  subordinate  the  other  elements  in  order  to  attain 
unity.  However,  while  unity  is  our  goal,  too  much  sameness  is  a  serious  fault. 
Properly  used,  contrasting  elements  can  point  up  and  enrich  the  dominant 
elements,  and  thus  provide  the  variety  to  relieve  monotony.  The  more 
definite  the  idea  is,  the  better  the  design  will  be,  and  the  more  it  will  please 
both  the  exhibitor  and  the  spectator. 

So  next  time  you  go  to  a  flower  show,  do  not  wonder  where  in  your  home 
these  expressive  motifs  would  be  appropriate,  any  more  than  you  would 
wonder  where  in  your  home  you  would  hang  the  Mona  Lisa.  Instead,  try  to 
understand  the  idea  the  arranger  is  trying  to  portray,  and  then  if  you  are 
unable  to  read  her  design,  read  the  class  card  and  reevaluate  your  appraisal. 
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Getting  to  Know  the  Aril  Family 

David  J.  Flesh 

The  aril  species,  pure  aril  hybrids,  and  the  many  diverse  types  of  arilbred 
derivatives,  cover  such  a  broad  range  of  form,  habit,  color,  pattern, 
branching,  and  even  growth  cycles,  that  dealing  with  them,  either  as  garden 
subjects,  or  upon  the  show  table,  must,  of  necessity,  cover  many  distinct 
characteristics  and  classifications. 

Following  Ruth  Pressey’s  excellent  article  on  aril  judging,  which  appeared 
in  the  January  1963  AIS  Bulletin,  and  supporting  the  meticulous  work 
presently  being  done  by  Roy  Brizendine’s  committee  on  new  aril  iris  classifica¬ 
tions,  this  present  subject  matter  will  attempt  to  paint  a  “mind’s-eye  picture” 
of  the  exotic  appearance  of  these  many  types  of  unusual  irises,  within  the 
“Aril  Family,”  which  our  good  members,  and  judges,  will  soon  be  meeting, 
in  ever-increasing  numbers. 

The  writer,  being  an  AIS  garden  and  show  judge,  already  knows  the  great 
difficulties  faced  by  his  fellow  judges  and  colleagues,  when  called  upon  to 
render  decisions,  covering  the  many  types  and  classifications  of  irises,  realizing 
that  the  genus  Iris  is  a  very  broad  and  highly  varied  category  or  plant  family. 
It  is  seldom  that  any  one  judge  can  intimately  know  all  types  and  all  classes 
of  irises,  naturally  being  more  familiar  with  those  most  frequently  encountered. 
We  hope  to  throw  more  light  upon  this  aril-arilbred  category,  as  it  is  not  too 
widely  known,  at  present. 

Therefore,  to  attempt  a  clarification  of  data  on  the  aril  and  arilbred  types, 
plus  presenting  some  recognizable  descriptions,  this  article  is  here  offered,  with 
the  fervent  hope  that  it  will  open  this  veritable  iris  fairyland  to  many  more  of 
our  good  members  throughout  the  world. 

All  of  the  following  groups  are  lettered  and  numbered  in  conformance  with 
Roy  Brizendine’s  preliminary  suggestions,  for  revising  the  aril  groupings,  but, 
with  such  a  difficult  task,  further  revisions  may  be  necessary. 

(GROUP  A-I)  PURE  REGELIA  SPECIES,  AND  HYBRIDS 
CONTAINING  ONLY  REGELIA  PARENTAGE 

These  bloom  early,  along  with  the  oncocycli,  but  usually  a  bit  later  than 
the  earliest  Israeli  oncos,  from  the  Negev  Desert  area.  The  regelias  carry  two 
blooms  per  stalk,  with  heights  ranging  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  type  and  cultural  conditions.  Foliage  is  upright,  usually  long-bladed 
and  narrow,  emerging  only  after  coldest  winter  weather  is  gone,  and  the 
ground  has  begun  to  warm  in  the  spring.  Some  bloom  will  carry  through  into 
early  TB  flowering  season. 

The  regelias  are  entirely  different  in  form  from  the  oncocycli,  the  regelias 
having  elongated,  usually  pointed,  standards  and  falls,  shaped  somewhat  like 
a  broad  willow  leaf.  The  regelias  are  also  hexapogons,  with  six  full  beards, 

Mr.  Flesh,  though  survivor  of  a  major  coronary,  combines  a  career  as  con¬ 
sulting  oil  geologist  and  engineer  with  activities  as  iris  judge,  breeder,  and 
commercial  grower.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  The  Aril  Society,  International, 
and  currently  its  judges  liaison  chairman  and  member  of  its  board  of  directors. 
Address:  Box  491,  Jefferson,  Texas. 
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three  upon  the  standards  and  three  upon  the  falls,  a  rather  unusual  feature, 
instantly  recognizable. 

The  blooms  may  be  self-colored,  exotically  veined,  blended,  splashed  or 
patterned,  with  unusual  elongated  beards,  often  in  sharply  contrasting  colors, 
including  light  brown,  yellow,  chocolate,  electric  blue,  orange-gold  and  very 
lovely  deep  violet,  this  feature  being  quite  striking  and  adding  to  the  beauty 
of  the  flower. 

Many  carry  elongated,  wedge-shaped  or  triangular  signals,  adjacent  to,  or 
underlying  the  beard  on  the  falls,  often  in  a  darker  shade  of  the  flower  color, 
sometimes  in  a  contrasting  color,  but  always  in  keeping  with  the  general 
flower  shape. 

The  regelias  are  the  hardiest  of  the  aril  family  species,  being  able  to 
stand  intense  cold,  while  in  winter  dormancy,  and  seldom  emerging  above 
ground  early  enough  to  be  damaged  by  the  late  freezes.  They  are  fertile, 
combining  well  with  the  oncocylus  species,  other  regelia  species,  oncogelias, 
the  regeliocyclus,  Clarence  G.  White  fertile  arilbreds,  and  also  with  tall 
bearded  irises,  many  interspecies  derivatives  of  all  of  these  types  being 
presently  available  in  commerce.  They  are  also  most  admirable  for  displays 
and  arrangements,  with  strikingly  graceful  beauty,  firm  stems,  and  excellent 
keeping  qualities  when  cut  for  shows. 

The  color  range,  at  present,  covers  blue,  lavender,  pinkish  mauve,  violet, 
deep  purple,  brown,  copper,  and  bronze,  sometimes  patterned  over  white  or 
cream,  sometimes  as  blends  or  solid  colors,  but,  recently,  some  golden  or 
buff-toned  pure  regelias  and  hybrids  have  begun  to  appear,  not  yet  too  widely 
distributed. 

Anthers  are  quite  long,  curved  or  falcate,  with  pollen  usually  in  shades  of 
blue,  green,  olive  or  chartreuse. 

(GROUP  A-II)  PURE  ONCOCYCLUS  SPECIES  AND  HYBRIDS, 
CONTAINING  ONLY  ONCOCYCLUS  PARENTAGE 

These  are  indeed  spectacular,  blooming  on  rather  short  to  medium  stems, 
ranging,  according  to  variety  and  cultural  conditions,  from  about  three  inches, 
up  to  thirty  or  more  inches,  the  latter  height  being  unusual.  They  have  but 
one  bloom  to  the  stalk,  and  often  begin  flowering  even  earlier  than  the  earliest 
dwarf  irises,  usually  having  the  same  bloom  period  as  the  early  spring  crocuses. 
The  individual  blooms  are,  with  few  exceptions,  very  large,  and  the  flowers 
may  be  self-colored,  bicolored,  veined,  splashed,  or  mottled,  sometimes 
speckled  or  dotted,  but,  almost  without  exception,  they  will  show  a  large, 
rounded,  very  prominently  contrasting  signal  spot  on  the  falls,  adjacent  to, 
or  underlying,  the  broad,  diffuse  beards. 

The  standards  will  usually  be  considerably  larger  than  the  falls  and  will 
be  extremely  broad,  domed,  and  rounded,  tightly  arched,  and  meeting  at  the 
apex  of  the  bloom,  with  strong  midribs  adding  superb  substance  and  lasting 
quality,  many  blooms  remaining  in  excellent  condition  for  as  long  as  a  full 
week. 

The  falls  will  be  broad  at  the  haft,  often  tucked  under,  curving  toward  the 
perianth  tube,  while  style-arms  will  be  unusually  large,  long,  often  lacy, 
overlying  the  haft  of  the  falls,  and  strongly  excised,  extending  well  out  of  the 
flower.  Beards  will  be  sparse  to  heavy,  but  always  broad,  and  sometimes 
covering  a  contrasting  color  area.  Anthers  will  be  huge,  fat,  and  prominent, 
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with  creamy  yellow  pollen  of  high  fertility,  these  anthers  being  almost  twice 
the  size  of  those  in  our  familiar  tall  bearded  iris  varieties. 

Flower  colors  embrace  a  good  range,  and  will  include  gold,  violet,  red, 
almost  black,  buff,  pinkish  buff,  mauve  pink,  grey,  chartreuse,  copper,  brown, 
and  patterns  combining  two  or  more  of  the  above  colors.  These  oncocycli  are 
striking,  spectacular,  excellent  for  show  or  garden  display,  fertile  for  breeding, 
and  have  superb  keeping  qualities,  the  blooms  actually  becoming  larger  as 
they  age.  The  latest  to  flower,  such  as  I.  gatesii  and  I.  sari,  will  sometimes 
overlap  early  TB  blooming. 

(GROUP  A-III)  ONCOGELIA  AND  REGELIOCYCLUS 

INTERGROSSES 

An  oncogelia  has  an  oncocyclus  pod  parent  and  a  regelia  pollen  parent, 
whereas  a  regeliocyclus  iris  has  a  regelia  pod  parent  and  an  oncocyclus  pollen 
parent.  Both  have  similar  characteristics  and  should  be  considered  together, 
under  this  third  grouping.  These  are  still  all  pure  arils,  as  they  contain  only 
the  blood  of  pure  aril  species,  but  these  are  interspecies  derivatives. 

They  will,  however,  run  to  rather  wide  variations  of  type,  color,  and  other 
characteristics,  being  intermediate  between  the  parentages  involved  in  their 
makeup. 

They  will  also  range  broadly  in  bloom  size,  stem  height,  growth  patterns, 
branching  and  bloom  placement,  as  well  as  in  their  time  of  flowering. 

The  length  of  bloom  stems  will  range  from  that  of  little  Clotho,  which  has 
an  average  stalk  of  about  six  inches,  to  those  of  such  comparative  giants  as 
Sylphide,  Clara,  Bocena,  Elvira,  Theseus,  and  Dardanus,  whose  stems 
often  reach  upward  to  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  supporting  huge,  magnificent 
blooms. 

The  color  range  is  also  very  broad,  involving  violet,  grey,  purple,  bronze, 
red,  brown,  dark  chocolate,  copper,  pinkish  mauve,  and,  more  recently,  golds 
and  russets,  with  many  very  striking  bicolor  combinations.  Many  are  white 
or  cream,  veined,  splashed,  marbled  and  patterned  in  brilliantly  contrasting 
colors,  and  almost  all  have  sharply  prominent  signal  spots,  on  the  falls,  as  a 
combined  inheritance  from  their  oncocyclus  and  regelia  ancestry. 

They  are  probably  the  most  vigorous  and  prolific  of  all  of  the  pure  aril 
types,  usually  having  two  blooms  per  stalk  and  many  stalks  per  clump,  with 
extremely  rapid  increase,  under  good  growing  conditions. 

Some  of  these  will  have  a  second  burst  of  bloom,  shortly  after  the  first 
blooming,  with  enough  good  flowers  carrying  through  into  early  TB  season 
to  permit  hybridizing,  which  should  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

All  of  Groups  A-I,  A-II  and  A-III  are  pure  arils,  so  they  require  aril 
cultural  conditions,  of  excellent  drainage,  full  sunshine,  non-acid  soil,  high 
potash  and  phosphate,  moderate  nitrogen,  some  humus,  and  very  moderate 
watering,  except  at  bloom  time. 

All  will  go  dormant,  losing  their  foliage  after  flowering,  at  which  time  they 
should  be  dug,  the  rhizomes  washed  clean,  tops  removed,  clumps  divided  and 
carefully  dried,  in  the  shade,  until  firm  and  hard,  then  stored  away,  com¬ 
pletely  dry,  until  late  fall  or  early  winter,  before  replanting  to  obtain  spring 
bloom.  They  should  be  replanted  as  late  as  possible,  to  prevent  premature 
top-growth,  and  should  go  through  the  winter  in  a  completely  dormant  state. 


They  are  gross  feeders,  and,  when  leaves  appear,  frequent  foliar  feeding  is 
very  beneficial. 

(GROUP  AB-I-a)  THE  CLARENCE  G.  WHITE  ARILBREDS  OF 
50  PERCENT  OR  MORE  ARIL  BLOOD 

This  class  begins  the  introduction  of  bloodlines  other  than  those  of  the  pure 
aril  irises,  and  all  of  these  carry  varying  amounts  of  tall  bearded,  oncocyclus, 
regelia,  regeliocyclus,  oneogelia,  and  other  bearded  iris  blood.  The  majority 
of  these  are  extremely  fertile,  most  of  them  being  true  amphidiploids,  with 
two  balanced  sets  of  aril  chromosomes  and  two  balanced  sets  of  TB  or  other 
bearded  iris  chromosomes.  Most  of  them  have  a  chromosome  count  of  44, 
none  are  less  than  one-half  aril  and  most  of  them  are  extremely  useful  breeder  s 
irises.  They  do  not  go  dormant,  as  do  the  pure  arils,  do  not  require  digging 
or  lifting  after  bloom  season,  thrive  on  reasonably  good  garden  culture,  with 
good  drainage,  and  continue  in  active  growth  throughout  the  normal  iris 
growing  season,  in  any  area.  They  are  as  hardy  as  the  tall  bearded  irises,  so 
they  should  be  far  more  widely  grown,  and  used  in  breeding,  for  startling 
results. 

All  of  these  C.G.W.  arilbreds  are  most  exotic  and  unusual  in  appearance, 
with  bizarre  markings,  marblings,  splashes,  sharp  color  contrasts,  broad,  aril¬ 
like  form,  large,  often  lacy,  strongly  excised  style-arms,  often  in  beautifully 
contrasting  colors,  producing  three  to  six  large  blooms  on  moderately  tall, 
branched  bloomstalks,  often  reaching  up  to  a  height  of  thirty  inches  or  more. 
They  are  very  prolific  bloomers,  and  extremely  rapid  increasers,  with  some 
carrying  a  strong  reblooming  tendency. 

They  have  huge  beards,  which  are  broad,  thick,  beautifully  colored,  and 
many  of  this  group  carry  sharp  oncolike  signal  spots  on  the  falls.  Such  signals 
appear  on  Imaret,  Imam  Salah  and  Kalifa  Abra,  to  mention  a  few  ex¬ 
amples.  They  represent  one  of  the  most  important  developments  ever  to  occur 
in  interspecies  breeding,  and  are  a  triumphant  memorial  to  Mr.  Clarence  G. 
White.  The  color  range  is  very  broad  and  the  variation  of  patterns  and 
combinations  is  almost  endless. 

(GROUP  AB-I-b)  THE  CLARENCE  G.  WHITE 
“LITTLE  ARILBRED”  IRISES 

These  are  still  in  commerce  and  can  be  found  in  private  gardens,  as  well 
as  in  commercial  nurseries,  often  appearing  on  the  show  tables  in  some  areas, 
where  they  have  been  known  for  a  long  time. 

They  are  mostly  diploids,  representing  straight  intercrosses  between  diploid 
oncocyclus  species  and  diploid  tall  bearded  irises,  though  there  are  some 
exceptions  included  in  this  class.  These  were  Mr.  White’s  earliest  arilbred 
productions,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  classification,  must  be  concluded  to  be 
one-half  aril,  though  Mr.  White’s  breeding  records  have  never  fully  come  to 
light,  and  parentages  are  unknown  on  most  of  these. 

They  have  aril  habits,  require  aril  culture,  in  most  cases,  many  going 
dormant  after  spring  bloom,  some  being  difficult  to  grow  and  keep,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  they  have  relatively  few  flowers  per  stalk,  with  stems  ranging 
in  height  from  about  ten  inches,  up  to  thirty  inches  or  more,  depending  upon 
type  and  the  cultural  conditions  under  which  they  are  grown. 

Many  carry  oncolike  signals,  and  all  are  very  unusual  in  appearance,  being 
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quite  lovely,  making  useful,  striking,  and  colorful  arrangements,  with  wonder¬ 
ful  keeping  qualities  after  the  blooms  are  cut. 

Few  of  these  have  any  great  degree  of  fertility,  so  they  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  breeding  work,  but,  because  this  class  embraces  such  named 
cultivars  as  Bedtime,  Brillig,  Sardis,  Present,  Oyez,  Some  Love,  Monsieur 
Steichen,  Mermaid,  Mozo,  Enchanted,  Mustapha,  My-O-My,  and  many 
others,  whose  beauty  is  recommendation  enough,  all  are  urged  to  try  them  and 
to  know  them.  The  color  range  is  broad  and  the  diverse  types  are  numerous. 
We  shall  never  discard  them. 

(GROUP  AB-I-c)  REGELIABRED  IRISES 

These  are,  for  the  most  part,  crosses  between  tall  bearded  irises  and  the 
various  pure  regelia  species  or  hybrids,  some  of  the  resulting  progeny  being 
fertile,  some  infertile,  according  to  ploidy  or  chromosome  number. 

They  show  modified  tall  bearded  form,  to  modified  regelia  form,  habit  and 
branching,  but  the  regelia  influence  is  still  strongly  apparent,  even  into  F2  and 
F3  generations.  Stems  will  vary  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  inches. 

Within  this  group  should  come  Saffron  Charm,  Silken  Dalliance, 
Golden  Butterfly,  Lemon  Silk,  Hoogsan,  Hoogie  Boy,  Ben  Adhem,  and 
others  of  like  character.  They  are  easy  to  grow,  very  hardy  indeed,  have  fairly 
strong  stems,  though  some  are  a  bit  too  slender  for  the  bloom  size,  and  have 
from  four  to  six  flowers  per  stalk.  Many  are  quite  fertile,  though  some  have 
only  fair  to  poor  fertility,  but  these  are  so  distinct  in  form  and  type  that  they 
must  not  be  thrown  together  into  the  group  which  follows. 

(GROUP  AB-I-d)  ARILBRED  IRISES  FROM  COMPLEX  BREEDING, 
WITH  50  PERCENT  OR  MORE  ARIL  BLOOD 

This  group  will  probably  contain  such  things  as  crosses  between  the  few 
fertile  “Mohrs”  and  other  fertile  arilbreds  of  like  nature,  bred  with  the 
Clarence  G.  White  fertile,  44-chromosome  breeders,  or  other  fertile  aril- 
arilbred  parents,  even  with  pure  species. 

To  date,  I  know  of  only  a  few  such  irises,  including  Leo  Clark’s  Ida  Flora 
and  Leo  Tee,  the  first  coming  from  (Z.  susiana  X  Asoka  of  Nepal)  and  the 
second  from  (Z.  susiana  X  Jallah  Effendi),  another  being  the  Dawson-Flesh 
hybrid  “EC-2,”  which  is  a  lovely  arilbred,  obtained  from  a  cross  of  (Z.  lortetii 
X  Iftah-El-Bab)  ,  the  seed  having  been  embryo-cultured  by  Dr.  C.  B. 
(Benton)  Dawson,  to  obtain  rapid  germination.  There  are,  very  likely,  more 
such  irises  in  existence,  but,  until  this  group  is  better  represented,  it  will  not  be 
treated  in  detail  in  this  article. 

(GROUP  AB-II)  IRISES  WITH  A  MODERATE  DEGREE  OF  ARIL 
BLOOD,  NOT  LESS  THAN  25  PERCENT,  BUT 
BELOW  50  PERCENT 

This  is  a  group  about  which  we  will  hear  much  more  in  the  near  future,  as 
it  will  contain  some  of  the  most  highly  interesting  of  all  arilbred  types.  These 
will  arise  from  crossing  fertile  arilbreds  with  other  types,  and  even  with  the 
few  fertile  or  partly  fertile  Mohrs,  so  that  some  of  these  will,  in  the  F2  and 
F3  generations,  show  very  arillike  segregates,  with  twenty-five  percent  or  more 
of  aril  blood,  but  with  the  aril  characteristics  and  aril  appearances  very  out¬ 
standingly  evident. 
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These  will  also,  through  selective  breeding,  be  quite  manageable  garden 
subjects,  which  can  be  grown  by  the  average  good  irisarian,  over  a  broad 
range  of  climatic  conditions,  in  many  areas,  so  that  the  popularity  of  this  group 
will  surely  increase  with  the  passage  of  time. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  assume  the  prerogative  of  speaking  for  the  classifi¬ 
cation  committee  on  aril  irises,  but  this  has  been  discussed  with  Mr.  Roy 
Brizendine,  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  this  complex  group  will  be 
further  delineated,  with  proper  qualifications,  at  a  later  date. 

Suffice  to  say  that  many  will  carry  signal  spots  and  show  unusual  aril 
patterns,  some  will  be  strikingly  brilliant  bicolors,  and  that  the  range  of  form, 
color,  height,  branching  and  growth  habits  will  be  so  varied  that  almost  any 
iris  enthusiast  will  be  able  to  select  some  members  of  this  group  to  satisfy 
practically  any  requirement  or  desire  of  the  grower. 

Within  this  group  (AB-II)  will  be  born  some  of  the  “dream  children”  of 
the  future,  and  the  not  too  distant  future,  as  our  seedling  beds  already 
indicate. 

(GROUP  AB-III)  THE  EVER-EXPANDING  MOHR  FAMILY 
AND  CLOSELY  RELATED  ARILBREDS 

These  are  the  arilbred  irises  most  widely  grown,  most  generally  known,  and 
those  that  immediately  pop  into  the  mind  of  the  average  irisarian,  when  the 
term  “arilbred”  is  mentioned. 

Actually,  they  are  the  least  arillike  of  all  of  the  groups  herein  covered, 
many  being  almost  entirely  TB  in  form,  habit,  appearance,  and  character,  the 
“aril  attributes”  having  become  so  diluted  that  they  are  “smothered”  or  lost, 
under  the  influence  of  the  more  dominant  TB  traits. 

Certainly  some  of  this  group  should  have  already  been  “ruled  out”  of  the 
arilbred  classification,  and  placed  with  the  tall  bearded  irises,  with  which  they 
have  so  much  more  in  common,  but  this  is  not  true  of  all  irises  within  Group 
AB-III. 

Many  of  these  are  extremely  large,  broadly  rounded,  tightly  domed  flowers, 
with  the  huge,  opulent  form  of  the  oncocycli,  some  appearing  in  clear,  smooth 
colors,  some  bicolors,  some  splashed,  mottled,  striped,  marbled,  or  blended  in 
contrasting  colors.  As  a  rule,  they  have  huge,  wide,  colorful  beards;  large, 
long,  often  lacy  style-arms,  well  excised  or  extending  out  over  the  broad  falls, 
which  in  some  cases,  will  carry  a  signal  spot  or  a  shadow  of  one. 

The  standards  usually  have  broad,  strong  midribs,  the  stalks  are  generally 
strong  and  tall,  often  reaching  up  to  thirty-six  inches  or  more,  though  this 
varies  considerably  among  the  named  cultivars  in  commerce,  and  the  branch¬ 
ing  is  generally  adequate,  with  five  to  eight  blooms  per  stalk.  These  are 
hardy  irises  of  easy  culture  and  fast  increase,  but  they  do  require  good  drain¬ 
age  and  prefer  full  sun,  as  the  aril  blood  is  present  therein. 

Most  of  this  group  has  been  derived  from  crossing  modern  TB  irises  with 
William  Mohr,  Capitola,  and  Ib-Mac,  as  well  as  with  some  other  parents, 
such  as  “Onco-B,”  plus  some  of  the  Clarence  G.  White  fertile,  44-chromosome 
breeder’s  irises.  This  category  is  going  to  become  so  crowded  and  is  going  to 
contain  so  many  diverse  types  that,  in  any  flower  show,  the  local  classification 
committee  will  have  to  be  fully  responsible  for  arranging  equitable  competi¬ 
tive  groupings,  with  regard  to  color,  height,  and  type. 
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Among  the  splashed  or  marbled  types,  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers, 
will  be  Hurricane,  Engraved,  Etching,  Mohresque,  Moab,  Marbled 
Mohr,  Splashes,  Suez,  Coronation  Tapestry,  and  Hot  Toddy. 

Within  the  smooth  self  colors,  we  find  Mohrning  Haze,  Trophy,  Glow- 
mohr,  Real  Gold,  and  Deep  Crimson. 

In  the  bicolor  groupings  should  go  Lady  Mohr,  Conquest,  Askalon, 
Golden  Joppa,  and  Pineapple  Sherbert. 

The  blends  will  include  Gaza,  Green  Mohr,  Witch  Doctor,  and  many 
more. 

In  fact,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  list  them  all  on  this  page  or  in 
this  article,  as  their  number  is  already  legion  and  still  growing. 


In  addition  to  all  of  the  foregoing  groupings,  from  the  pure  arils,  through 
the  arilbreds,  and  including  the  prolific  “Mohr”  family,  we  shall  soon  have 
to  set  up  classes  or  groupings  to  provide  for  some,  not  yet  plentiful,  arilbred 
types,  these  being  the  Aril-Meds,  arising  from  crosses  between  the  medians 
and  the  arils,  and  a  still  further  provision  must  be  made  for  the  Aril-Dwarfs , 
arising  from  crosses  of  arils  or  arilbreds  with  dwarf  cultivars  or  dwarf  species. 

These  types  are  already  represented  in  commerce,  and  some  have  appeared 
upon  show  tables,  in  several  areas,  but,  at  present,  they  are  simply  included  in 
the  medians  or  placed  in  the  dwarf  category,  for  both  classification  and 
judging. 

As  these  two  classes  expand,  adequate  provision  must  be  made  for  those 
which  carry  at  least  one-fourth  aril  blood,  have  aril  characteristics,  and  strongly 
show  their  aril  ancestry.  This  need  may  still  be  in  the  future,  but  it  is  not 
very  far  distant. 

The  aril  categories  must,  of  necessity,  contain  only  iris  types  which  do  not 
resemble  tall  bearded  irises,  standard  dwarfs,  medians,  or  lilliputs,  particularly 
excluding  those  which  show  no  trace  or  indication  of  any  aril  character.  As 
Ruth  Pressey  has  so  plainly  stated:  “An  aril  is  an  aril  is  an  aril,”  and  is  like 
nothing  else  under  the  sun.  They  must  be  so  accepted  and  so  judged,  with 
recognition  for  what  they  are. 


In  addition,  from  all  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  it  will  instantly  become 
apparent,  to  every  good  irisarian  and  judge,  that  all  of  these  widely  differing 
types  can  never  be  allowed  to  compete  against  one  another,  except  within 
their  own  proper  group  or  class,  either  in  an  iris  garden  or  upon  the  show 
table. 

To  force  such  completely  dissimilar  irises  to  compete  against  each  other, 
either  in  a  class  simply  designated  as  “arilbreds,”  or  listed  in  a  show  schedule 
as  “other  than  tall  bearded,”  is  eminentlv  unfair  and  can  lead  to  misunder- 
standings  or  unhappiness. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  such  lovely  irises  as  Mary  McClellan  and  Striped 
Butterfly,  while  of  excellent  merit  and  high  quality,  do  not,  in  truth,  belong 
in  the  “arilbred”  classification,  containing  only  one-eighth  or  one-sixteenth 
aril  blood,  and  being  from  seven-eighths  to  fifteen-sixteenths  tall  bearded,  in 
their  breeding,  appearance,  and  character.  This  does  not  detract  from  their 
merit,  but  the  aril-arilbred  classifications  are  not  broad  enough  to  include 
such  dilutions  of  aril  blood  nor  lack  of  aril  characteristics. 
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No  iris  with  less  than  one-fourth  aril  blood,  should,  properly,  be  classed  as 
an  arilbred,  and  I  hope  to  see  this  limitation  established. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  see  one  of  Clarence  G.  White’s  wonderful  aril- 
breds,  such  as  Imam  Salah,  Kalifa  Abra,  Kalifa  Kabul,  or  Jallah 
Effendi,  given  a  chance  to  win  the  Clarence  G.  White  Memorial  Award, 
knowing  that  Mr.  White  gave  many  years  of  his  life,  even  while  in  poor 
health,  to  bring  about  his  dedicated  objective  of  producing  arillike  blooms  on 
tall  bearded  type  plants,  including,  if  possible,  an  oncocyclus  signal  with  the 
blooms. 

Certainly,  the  majority  of  the  lovely  “Mohrs”  fall  far  short  of  this  goal,  yet 
they  are  annually  chosen,  by  most  of  our  good  judges,  because  they  are  so 
widely  known  and  grown.  Nevertheless,  all  of  the  other  groupings,  in  this 
article,  contain  many  irises  which,  each  in  its  own  way  and  in  its  own  class, 
closely  approaches  the  “perfected  aril  type.”  clearly  earning  a  rightful  distinc¬ 
tion  thereby. 

If  our  modern  irisarians,  and  aril  breeders  (of  which  I  am  one),  wish  to 
climb  still  higher  on  the  platform  which  Mr.  White  has  provided  for  their 
assistance,  let  them  now  proceed  to  utilize  this  marvelous  basic  material,  which 
he  has  left  as  a  rich  heritage  to  all  hybridizers,  proceeding  with  his  work,  in 
an  attempt  to  produce  something  still  better,  still  more  lovely,  even  closer  to 
the  “pure  aril  ideal.”  There  are  no  limited  horizons  present  here,  and  the 
future  may  well  see  many  superb  new  things,  not  yet  apparent,  even  in  our 
wildest  dreams. 

If  my  poor  paragraphs  have  served  to  stir  up  or  awaken  a  new  interest 
among  irisarians  to  investigate  this  veritable  aril  iris  fairyland,  I  will  not  have 
strived  in  vain,  though  this  task  could  have  been  better  accomplished  with 
color  film  in  a  good  camera,  rather  than  by  trying  to  paint  “word  pictures” 
on  a  typewriter. 

May  I  wish  to  each  of  you  a  season  of  rare  accomplishment  and  outstand¬ 
ing  success.  Try  the  unusual— it  will  lift  your  garden,  and  your  gardening,  out 
of  the  ordinary,  providing  new  hopes  and  new  adventures  for  those  who  dare. 


My  Hobby 


H.  H.  Harned 


I  have  a  friend  who  retired  from  business  one  year  ago.  He  is  the  most 
miserable,  restless,  discontented  man  I  know— because  he  has  no  hobby. 
Indeed,  he  never  had  a  hobby,  unless  you  can  say  that  routine  business  and 
making  money  was  his  hobby.  He  lives  in  a  small  city,  not  too  far  from  one 
of  our  largest  cities,  so  he  has  access  to  just  about  everything  in  the  cultural 
world  such  as  theaters,  museums,  social,  fraternal,  civic,  and  other  interests. 
But  he  does  not  know  how  to  relax,  to  enjoy  and  to  conform.  He  used  to 


Mr.  Harned,  of  Oakland,  Maryland,  has  been  a  collector,  fancier,  hybridizer,  and 
grower  of  irises  for  some  thirty-five  years— “always  on  a  hobby  basis.”  His  main 
concern  and  interest  is  “in  working  with  and  for  the  pinks,  pink  blends,  and  reds, 
with  special  stress  given  to  trying  to  develop  matching  beards.” 
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play  golf,  go  fishing,  hunting,  tramp  the  hills,  and  indulge  in  other  outdoor 
activities.  Now  that  he  has  leisure  to  travel,  engage  in  almost  anything  he 
chooses,  he  just  sits  around  and  feels  sorry  for  himself.  He  will  not  even  visit 
friends,  attend  public  gatherings,  or  go  to  concerts— though  he  used  to  be 
fond  of  doing  all  of  these  things.  He  is  slowly  driving  his  family  nuts,  and  his 
friends  almost  run  when  they  see  him  coming  their  way.  All  because  he  has 
no  real  interest  in  life,  no  purpose  in  living.  We  have  tried  to  get  him 
interested  in  something,  anything  that  would  bring  him  out  of  his  shell  of 
self-pity. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  retired  several  years  back  from  active  business,  after 
spending  some  forty-five  years  dealing  with  the  public.  But  I  am  more 
active  than  ever  before;  in  fact,  I  do  not  find  enough  hours  in  the  day  to  get 
everything  done  that  is  wanted  and  needs  to  be  done.  Why  this  contrast  be¬ 
tween  me  and  my  friend?  It  is  simply  that  I  have  an  active  mind,  and  am 
interested  and  concerned  with  so  many  things.  And  I  have  among  my  other 
activities  a  hobby:  collecting,  growing,  and  breeding  tall  bearded  irises.  No 
matter  how  busy  I  am  with  civic,  social,  church,  and  fraternal  matters,  I 
always  find  it  easy  to  turn  to  this  hobby  for  relaxation,  stimulation,  and  in¬ 
spiration.  Unlike  many,  I  do  not  let  my  hobby  ride  me;  I  ride  it,  enjoy  it,  and 
find  that  it  gets  me  out  of  many  difficult  situations.  Let  me  explain. 

First  off,  I  enjoy  digging  in  the  dirt,  getting  my  hands  dirty  and  watching 
things  grow.  The  iris  is  more  than  a  flower  to  me;  it  is  a  challenge,  an 
inspiration,  a  chance  for  relaxation  and  real  enjoyment.  I  could  never  be 
content  to  take  things  as  they  are  and  just  grow  what  the  other  fellow  has 
developed.  I  must  search,  explore,  try  to  discover  the  hidden  factors.  So  I 
breed  them,  objectively  and  knowing  that  there  is  no  limit  as  to  future  de¬ 
velopments;  colorwise,  form  wise,  growthwise,  just  about  every  otherwise.  To 
develop  new  colors,  new  shades,  new  combinations.  To  improve  something 
already  present,  to  try  to  bring  into  growth  and  bloom  the  tall  bearded  iris 
for  every  month  of  the  year.  More  garden  value,  more  show  value,  more 
interest  for  the  American  backyard  gardener. 

This  hobby  is  a  year-round  one— in  no  way  confined  to  the  few  weeks  of 
actual  bloom  in  the  spring,  the  few  days  in  the  fall,  which  are  the  rule.  Plan¬ 
ning,  checking,  notekeeping,  searching  the  records,  trying  to  discover  the 
hidden  factors,  seeking  new  methods,  trying  new  material,  reading,  writing, 
and  the  hundred  and  one  things  that  go  with  such  a  hobby,  such  as  visiting, 
judging,  evaluating,  enjoying  what  is  and  looking  for  better  things  to  come. 
Yes,  from  January  1st  to  December  31st  there  is  always  something  to  do,  to 
think  about,  to  plan  for— if  you  are  an  iris  grower  and  breeder.  You  grow 
all  you  can,  you  see  all  you  can,  you  do  all  of  those  things  that  go  into  the 
real  enjoyment  of  such  a  hobby.  You  know  that  if  you  get  one  good  seedling 
out  of  a  hundred  or  even  one  out  of  a  thousand  you  are  lucky.  That’s  true, 
if  you  do  not  try  to  do  something  about  it;  in  other  words,  have  a  planned 
program  and  put  your  plan  into  action.  Then  you  can  expect,  indeed  you 
will  get,  much  better  results.  Let  me  illustrate. 

Suppose  you  are  working  for  a  certain  color,  a  specific  combination  or  some 
one  factor.  You  could  go  chasing  all  over  the  garden  to  find  the  one  iris  that 
comes  nearest  your  ideal,  and  once  you  have  found  it  you  could  use  it  from 
now  to  eternity  and  get  only  mediocre  results— if  you  do  not  try  to  understand 
what  it  will  do,  what  it  contains  as  to  potential  factors,  right  combinations,  etc. 
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So  you  must  study  it,  test  it,  ask  others  about  what  they  know  or  think  they 
know  about  it.  It  takes  planning,  it  takes  effort,  it  takes  time,  and  often 
lots  of  hard,  laborious  effort;  but  if  you  really  understand  it  you  are  sure  to 
get  some  results.  Not  always  the  results  expected,  not  the  short  cuts  you  are 
trying  for;  often  you  are  frustrated.  You  are  given  a  mind,  a  “think  factory” 
as  it  were,  so  you  put  this  think  factory  to  work.  If  you  run  up  against  a  stone 
wall,  a  stopping  point,  you  must  retrace  your  steps,  you  should  try  a  new 
approach,  you  should  endeavor  to  find  the  right  answers.  If  you  know  of 
someone  who  has  them,  or  who  has  greater  experience,  or  is  in  a  position  to 
find  what  you  must  know— then  ask  his  .advice. 

Let  me  state  here  and  now  that  no  one  person  has  all  of  the  answers,  nor 
does  he  have  all  of  the  understanding.  But  he  is  willing  to  share  his  ex¬ 
periences,  his  results,  his  thinking  on  the  subject— if  you  are  sincere  and  will 
but  ask.  I  have  never  known  this  to  be  anything  but  true— if  you  are  honest 
and  sincere  and  go  about  it  in  the  right  manner.  Remember  this:  John  Doe 
was  once  as  uninformed,  as  much  in  the  dark,  as  you  may  be.  But  he  has, 
through  experience,  through  enlightenment  of  various  kinds  come  up  with 
some  of  the  right  answers.  And  he  will  share  with  you,  because  he  may  gain 
as  much  as  you  through  discussion,  through  new  points  of  view,  new  ap¬ 
proaches,  new  evaluations. 

Yes,  it’s  a  grand  hobby.  It  has  no  limits  as  to  potentials,  discoveries  and 
developments.  It  can  and  does  relax,  stimulate,  cause  you  to  concentrate  and 
is  rewarding.  You  will  never  be  satisfied,  if  you  are  a  true  hobbyist,  with  what 
is  now;  rather,  you  seek  the  unknown,  the  undiscovered,  that  hidden  something 
that  urges  you  to  go  forward. 

You  may  be  satisfied  to  just  collect  and  grow  and  to  bring  into  bloom  the 
award  winners,  the  best  introductions,  and  those  others  that  strike  your 
fancy.  But  if  you  are  wise  you  will  search,  will  seek  for  much  more;  to 
explore,  to  develop,  to  change,  to  improve,  to  do  something  of  your  own,  on 
your  own.  And  yet  you  need  not  work  alone;  you  can  get  others  interested 
in  your  plans,  your  program,  your  ideals.  You  will  be  stimulated  through  their 
experiences,  their  discussions,  their  revelations,  and  their  planning.  You 
will  get  your  biggest  thrills  out  of  knowing  that  you  have  something  better, 
something  different,  something  you  wanted  to  do,  and  that  you  did  it  in 
spite  of  hardships,  discouragements,  and  running  into  many  stone  walls.  Once 
you  have  realized  your  ambition  your  next  thrill  will  come  from  sharing.  As 
others  have  shared  with  you,  out  of  their  experiences,  so  you  will  share  with 
them,  with  those  who  are  just  beginning,  with  those  that  have  reached  an 
impasse  of  some  kind.  But  above  all,  do  not  set  yourself  up  as  an  expert— 
“one  who  knows  more  and  more  about  less  and  less.”  Even  the  so-called 
expert  can  fail,  he  can  and  does  come  to  many  dead  ends,  and  he  has  to  retrace 
his  steps  or  travel  a  new  path. 

So,  I  give  you  my  hobby.  It  makes  for  enjoyment,  for  real  stimulation,  for 
the  greatest  mental  relaxation.  No  vitamins  are  needed,  no  sleeping  pills  are 
indicated  for  you  are  dealing  with  ideas,  ideals,  and  living,  growing  things. 
You  are  close  to  God,  to  nature,  in  that  you  do  not  seek  to  create,  you  are 
just  doing  your  best  to  improve,  to  change,  to  develop,  to  enlarge.  Try  it  and 
see  if  I’m  not  right. 
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Convention  Preview 

To  Mrs.  Heacock’s  general  survey  of  the  scheduled  convention  events  (in 
the  January  Bulletin)  and  her  references  to  scenic  panoramas  and  chuck- 
wagon  dining,  are  now  added  closer  views  of  some  of  the  gardens  and  their 
settings.  Altogether,  it’s  as  bold  a  come-on  as  were  the  huge,  colorful  Barnum 
&  Bailey  circus  posters  that  in  our  boyhood  appeared  on  bams  and  other 
structures  at  this  same  season.  But  we  cannot  deny  that  our  friends  in 
Colorado  are  offering  us  a  holiday  that  is  next  to  irresistible  in  appeal.  And 
don’t  forget  that  if  you  register  before  May  1  you  are  entitled  to  the  reduced 
rate  of  $35  per  person.— Editor. 

THE  DENVER  BOTANIC  GARDENS 

A.  C.  Hildreth,  Director 

The  program  of  the  1963  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Iris  Society 
indicates  that  three  visits  are  to  be  made  to  the  Denver  Botanic  Gardens. 
Members  of  the  Society,  therefore,  may  be  interested  in  knowing  something 
about  these  Gardens.  What  visitors  will  see  here  is  not  an  old,  well-established 
institution  but  a  young  botanic  garden  in  process  of  development. 

The  name  is  plural  because  there  are  three  units.  One  is  at  909  York  Street 
where  most  of  the  facilities  and  activities  of  the  Gardens  are  centered.  Here 
at  Botanic  Gardens  House  are  located  the  headquarters  offices,  library  and 
herbarium.  Other  major  features  are  the  Gates  Memorial  Garden,  presenting 
a  mountain  scene  with  granite  cliffs,  native  plantings,  pools  and  a  waterfall; 
and  the  Children’s  Garden  where  about  100  youngsters  grow  their  own 
individual  gardens. 

In  this  unit  will  soon  be  erected  a  fine  conservatory.  Funds  for  its  con¬ 
struction  were  recently  granted  by  the  Boettcher  Foundation.  Also  planned  is 
Horticulture  Hall,  to  provide  space  for  large  meetings  and  flower  shows,  for 
expansion  of  the  library  and  herbarium,  and  for  classrooms  and  laboratories. 

Here  are  located  one  of  the  five  National  Test  Gardens  of  the  American 
Iris  Society  and  the  Region  20  Test  Garden.  Here  also  is  the  guest-iris  plant¬ 
ing  of  699  irises,  the  first  time  that  a  convention  has  had  the  test  irises  all 
grown  in  one  official  area.  In  addition,  there  is  a  display  planting  of  iris 
species  and  varieties  totaling  more  than  750  plants.  More  than  a  hundred 
different  kinds  of  irises  collected  by  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia  are  also  planted  here. 

The  City  Park  Unit  of  the  Gardens  contains  about  100  acres  on  the  east 
side  of  City  Park,  about  18  blocks  northeast  of  the  headquarters.  Features 
of  this  unit  include  a  rose  garden  of  3700  plants,  a  collection  of  coniferous 
evergreens  containing  more  than  500  trees  and  shrubs,  a  crabapple  collection 
and  a  lilac  planting.  Here  also  is  located  the  Rainbow  Iris  Garden  where 
are  displayed  1200  iris  plants  of  120  varieties. 

The  third  unit  is  the  Alpine  Garden  on  Mount  Goliath  at  elevations  between 
11,500  and  12,150  feet.  Timberline  cuts  across  this  area  separating  the  alpine 
tundra  from  the  vegetation  of  the  subalpine  zone.  This  unit  of  the  Gardens, 
about  50  miles  from  Denver,  is  reached  by  a  hard-surfaced  road.  At  such 
high  elevations,  snow  usually  lies  on  the  ground  until  early  summer,  and  no 
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The  Alpine  Garden  on  Mount  Goliath 

This  unit  of  the  Denver  Botanic  Gardens  is  about  50  miles  from  Denver  at 
elevations  between  11,500  and  12,150  feet.  No  native  iris  grows  at  this  eleva¬ 
tion,  but  Iris  missouriensis  grows  in  these  mountains  at  8,000  to  10,000  feet. 
( Denver  Post  photograph.) 
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one  can  predict  whether  the  road  will  be  open  at  the  time  of  the  Society’s 
meeting  in  Denver.  If  open,  this  would  make  an  interesting  mountain  trip  for 
visiting  members. 

The  purpose  of  this  Alpine  Unit  is  to  preserve  some  of  the  high-altitude 
flora,  to  make  representative  groups  of  such  vegetation  available  to  the 
public  by  foot-trails,  and  to  identify  the  principal  plant  species  by  signs  and 
labels  along  the  trails.  This  unit  was  developed  and  is  maintained  coopera¬ 
tively  by  the  Denver  Botanic  Gardens  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Denver  Botanic  Gardens  officially  came  into  existence  February  3,  1951, 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Colorado  signed  the  certificate  of  incorporation. 
This  corporation,  known  as  Denver  Botanic  Gardens,  Inc.,  is  a  nonprofit 
organization  established  for  the  purpose  of  promoting,  developing,  and 
operating  the  botanic  gardens.  It  is  made  up  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  which 
is  the  governing  body  of  the  Denver  Botanic  Gardens. 

The  corporation  entered  into  agreement  with  the  City  and  County  of 
Denver,  whereby  Denver  agreed  to  provide  land  for  botanic  garden  develop¬ 
ments  and  to  appropriate  funds  for  their  operation  and  maintenance.  The 
units  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  Denver,  therefore,  represent  a  cooperative 
endeavor  between  the  corporation  and  the  local  government.  Developmental 
funds  are  derived  by  the  corporation  largely  from  private  contributions. 

LONG’S  GARDENS 

Dr.  John  B.  Durrance 

Thirty  miles  northwest  of  Denver,  nestled  against  the  Rocky  Mountain 
foothills,  lies  the  scenic  town  of  Boulder,  ffere  is  located  Long’s  Gardens, 
destination  of  the  AIS  Convention  tour  Friday  morning,  May  31. 

Founded  in  1905  by  the  late  J.  D.  Long,  the  gardens  have  been  operated 
since  1947  by  Everett  and  Anne  Long.  Situated  in  what  was  at  one  time  an 
active  orchard,  vineyard,  and  truck-farming  area  on  the  north  side  of  Boulder, 
the  30-acre  gardening  operation  is  now  almost  completely  surrounded  by 
housing  projects. 

In  addition  to  extensive  commercial  iris  plantings,  there  will  be  some  400 
guest  iris  on  display.  Some  of  these  are  duplications  of  guests  in  the  Denver 
Botanic  Gardens;  others  are  to  be  seen  only  here.  Also  of  interest  (at  least  to 
their  hybridizers)  will  be  several  thousand  seedlings  blooming  for  the  first 
time.  These  potential  Dykes  Medal  winners  (fond  hope)  and  probable 
compost-pile  material  (reality)  spring  from  the  pollen-daubing  activities  of 
the  Longs,  William  E.  Davis  and  J.  R.  Durrance. 

GARDENS  OF  DR.  P.  A.  LOOMIS 

Iris  enthusiasts  coming  to  the  1963  AIS  convention  will  be  delighted  with 
the  two  lovely  private  gardens  of  a  true  pioneer  in  Irisdom,  Dr.  P.  A.  Loomis. 
He  and  his  charming  wife,  Sara,  live  at  1414  Culebra  at  the  foot  of  Pikes  Peak 
in  Colorado  Springs,  and  here  at  their  beautifully  landscaped  home  are  to  be 
seen  hundreds  of  recent  introductions  as  well  as  many  of  Phil’s  own  choice 
seedlings.  His  own  “test’’  garden  for  thousands  of  his  own  seedlings  and  the 
location  of  the  guest-iris  beds  is  a  blocklong  hillside  area  at  1332  Walnut 
Street,  with  famous  Pikes  Peak  as  a  background. 


Dr.  Loomis,  at  88,  has  been  a  hybridizer  of  fine  irises  for  50  years.  His  first 
introduction  was  Blue  Velvet,  in  1929.  One  of  the  first  pink  irises,  and 
perhaps  the  very  first,  was  Sea  Shell,  exhibited  at  the  1933-34  World’s  Fair 
and  introduced  in  1940.  It  is  in  the  early  parentage  of  hundreds  of  subsequent 
pinks. 

He  was  awarded  the  Hybridizer’s  Medal  in  1944.  Elmohr,  still  among  the 
top  100  of  the  popularity  poll,  won  him  the  Dykes  Medal  in  1945.  Introduc¬ 
tions  in  recent  years  from  Dr.  Loomis’  gardens  include  Castle  Rock,  Aspen- 
glow  and  the  lovely  white  A.M.  winner  Spanish  Peaks. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Adams 

GARDEN  OF  DR.  BROWN 

Dr.  James  H.  Brown  has  been  raising  irises  in  Colorado  Springs  for  over 
fifty  years.  Born  on  a  southern  Illinois  farm,  he  came  to  Colorado  Springs 
after  receiving  his  medical  degree  from  St.  Louis  University.  He  has  prac¬ 
ticed  his  specialty  of  internal  medicine  here  continuously  since.  In  his  early 
gardens,  at  his  home  on  North  Tejon  Street,  near  Colorado  College,  he  raised 
irises,  dahlias,  roses,  tulips— always  meticulously  tended,  with  the  varieties 
carefully  classified  and  labeled.  The  present  garden,  developed  over  the  last 
twelve  years,  is  on  Nob  Hill,  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city,  with  a  sweeping 
panoramic  view  of  Pikes  Peak  and  the  Front  Range,  but  also  directly  in  one 
of  the  plains  hail  belts.  The  irises  from  a  whole  section  of  this  garden  were 
given  to  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy  four  years  ago  and  comprise 
part  of  the  planting  on  the  Academy  grounds.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  have  been 
active  in  hybridizing  for  several  years.  During  the  convention  many  of  their 
numbered  hybrids  will  be  on  display. 

John  R.  Durrance 


Spuria  Iris  Society 

Officers  of  the  Spuria  Iris  Society  for  1963  are  as  follows  (the  first  three  are 
new  incumbents  whose  terms  begin  in  July) : 

President :  Mr.  Marion  R.  Walker,  5210  East  Telephone  Road,  Ventura,  Calif. 
First  Vice  President:  Mr.  Clark  Cosgrove,  8260  Longden,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 
Second  Vice  President:  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Crawford,  R.  1,  Box  357,  Oklahoma 
City  11,  Okla. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Mac  W.  Holloway,  673  Acacia  Ave.,  North  Sacra¬ 
mento  15,  Calif. 

Editor:  Mr.  Ralph  A.  Johnson,  4414  East  Flower  St.,  Phoenix  18,  Ariz. 

Plant  Material  Requested  for  Kyoto  Gardens 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kyoto,  Japan,  is  now  under  way 
and  contributions  of  occidental  species  and  cultivars  of  the  following  families 
and  genera  will  be  most  welcome: 

Iridaceae,  Begoniaceae,  Gesneriaceae,  Hydrangea,  Magnoliaceae. 

Send  material  to:  Dr.  Y.  Tsukamoto,  College  of  Agriculture,  Kyoto  Univer¬ 
sity,  Kyoto,  Japan. 
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Central  California  Irises 

W.  B.  SCHORTMAN 

Let  me  tell  you  of  a  tour  of  our  central  California  iris  gardens.  Peak 
bloom  here  was  especially  fine  this  1962  season.  The  weather  was  near 
perfect  and  the  season  longer  than  usual.  We  had  one  duststorm,  but  there 
was  very  little  damage  as  it  lasted  only  an  hour  or  so.  The  sun  shone  every 
day  and  with  no  rain,  so  who  could  ask  for  more!  The  Region  15  members 
toured  our  district  gardens  in  April  and  all  gardens  were  in  top  shape. 

The  first  garden  we  visited  was  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Gibson,  here  in 
Porterville.  Here  we  found  the  very  best  there  is  in  plicatas.  Jim  has  worked 
in  plies  for  many  years  and  his  results  have  been  exceptional.  Each  year  has 
shown  improvements.  Here  we  find  laced  and  ruffled  plies  as  well  as  improved 
plies  with  tangerine  beards  in  all  color  combinations.  To  mention  only  a  few 
of  the  newer  things  we  saw:  Cayenne  Capers,  a  fiery  burgundy  plic;  Wild 
Ginger,  a  ginger  brown  on  a  cream  ground;  Dream  Spun,  a  pinkish  amethyst 
on  white  ground,  and  Desert  Thistle,  an  orchid-violet  self  with  tangerine 
beard— all  worthy  of  their  names.  There  were  many  beautiful  new  things  in 
the  seedling  patch  to  come  later. 

Our  next  stop  was  the  recently  built  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford 
Babson,  set  in  a  large  vineyard  near  Visalia.  The  Babsons  came  here  from 
Southern  California  to  have  more  elbow  room,  so  to  speak.  A  close  friend 
of  Tom  Craig’s,  Sanford  grows  the  best  of  Tom’s  things  here,  as  well  as  a  good 
show  of  those  from  other  hybridizers.  Several  thousand  seedlings  are  grown 
here  each  year,  and  all  plants  are  well  grown.  Blends  predominate  in  his 
seedlings  and  there  are  some  very  interesting  ones.  Among  the  newer  intro¬ 
ductions  from  this  garden  are:  Goodness,  a  pale  blue,  which  also  looked  just 
fine  in  Kansas  City  gardens;  Blarney  Stone,  also  a  pale  blue;  Fair  Image, 
an  outstanding  blend  of  lavender  and  brown,  and  Copperopolis,  a  very  good 
brown.  Many  seedlings  here  showed  promise  of  good  things  to  come.  This 
garden  is  east  of  Visalia  on  Road  180,  and  30  miles  north  of  Porterville. 

Next  stop  on  our  tour  was  Tulare,  some  20  miles  west.  Here  we  visited  the 
backyard  garden  of  Hilda  Fail,  a  real  iris  enthusiast.  This  garden  is  over¬ 
flowing  with  good  irises  from  many  hybridizers,  all  grown  to  perfection.  This 
gal  knows  her  irises  and  has  introduced  some  nice  ones:  High  Hopes,  a  yellow 
border  iris  with  good  form  and  an  orange  beard;  a  nice  ivory-cream  Snow 
Flurry  seedling  named  Hope  Jewel,  and  Music  Man,  a  Bang  X  Savage 
iris.  All  were  doing  very  well  here. 

Though  I  didn’t  find  time  to  visit  the  Wasco  gardens  this  year,  I  can  report 
the  following:  Wasco  in  Kern  County,  and  60  miles  south  of  Porterville,  is 
the  home  of  two  real  iris-wise  families.  First  to  the  garden  of  Collie  and 

Mr.  Schortman  is  a  successful  iris  breeder.  Since  he  won  his  first  Honorable 
Mention  Award  in  1954,  he  has  collected  three  Awards  of  Merit,  with  Sierra  Skies 
in  1956,  Patience  in  1959,  and  Itidiglow  in  1961.  Last  year,  Indiglow  was  awarded 
the  Premia  Firenze,  the  highest  award  in  the  International  Iris  Competition, 
Florence,  Italy.  Though  the  year’s  iris  achievements  cannot  be  prophesied,  the 
calendar  of  the  Schortmans  (who  live  at  1221  West  Putnam  Avenue,  Porterville, 
California)  is  marked  by  a  happy  occasion— their  golden  anniversary,  on  the  14th  of 
June. 
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Cook-La pham  Award 


This  award  is  a  beautiful  silver  cup, 
color  glazed  on  the  inside  in  rose-red 
enamel.  It  was  given  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  donor  as  a  traveling  cup  to  be 
presented  each  year  to  the  hybridizer 
of  the  best  red  iris  in  commerce. 

Each  year  the  accredited  garden 
judges  will  vote  on  the  best  red  iris 
in  commerce  and  the  iris  receiving 
the  most  votes  will  be  declared  the 
winner.  The  cup  will  be  engraved 
with  the  name  of  the  winning  iris  and 
also  the  name  of  the  hybridizer.  The 
hybridizer  will  retain  possession  of 
the  cup  until  the  next  winner  is 
chosen.  Once  an  iris  has  won  the  cup,  it  is  not  eligible  to  win  it  a  second 
time. 


Lillian  Terrell.  This  garden,  though  on  a  city  lot,  is  chock-full  of  interesting 
irises  from  far  and  near,  all  well  grown  and  of  the  newer  varieties.  This  is 
the  home  of  Harbinger,  a  tall,  deep  violet  self;  Hidden  Gift,  a  nice  bamboo 
cream  from  pink  breeding,  and  Pacific  Harmony,  a  medium  violet-blue  from 
Violet  Harmony  and  South  Pacific.  They  are  all  very  nice  irises. 

Across  town  is  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sexton.  Neva  has  most  of  the 
newer  things  in  irises  and  knows  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  them.  Among 
her  latest  introductions  you  will  find  Pacific  Panorama  and  Earth  Angel, 
both  of  which  did  well  at  the  Kansas  City  convention.  Later  came  Pink  V 
Pretty,  from  pink  breeding,  and  Ruth’s  Love,  a  golden  yellow  out  of  Star 
Shine— all  first-class  irises. 

In  our  own  garden  we  experienced  the  best  season  ever.  Eighty  percent  of 
our  seedlings  bloomed  and  the  weather  was  perfect.  Curls  of  Gold  put  on 
a  good  show,  as  did  our  newer  things.  Among  our  seedlings  we  like  Happy 
Holiday,  a  rich  yellow  with  red  haft  and  red  down  the  edges  of  the  falls; 
Polka  Lace  (#0211),  a  showy  violet-blue  self  out  of  Polka  Time;  Giant 
Indiglow  (#0110),  about  the  form  and  color  of  Indiglow  but  larger  and 
taller,  going  to  46";  Blue  Formal  (#1151),  which  I  think  is  tops  among 
medium  blue  irises.  This  was  selected  after  ten  years  of  blue  crossing  since 
Sierra  Skies.  Many  seedlings  were  held  over  to  bloom  again  in  1963. 

All  of  the  gardens  mentioned  are  now  replanted  and  awaiting  your  visit. 
Gome  mid-April  you’ll  find  the  earliest  iris  bloom  in  the  nation. 

Notes  on  Other  Outstanding  Irises 

Things  I  saw  at  the  Kansas  City  convention,  in  the  way  of  irises  from  other 
sections  of  the  country  which  I  thought  of  interest  were: 

Dr.  F.  Knocke’s  K-3,  a  very  ruffled  light  blue,  now  named  Cross  Country, 
a  cross  of  Cliffs  of  Dover  and  Harbor  Blue. 

Z.  G.  Benson’s  #3-26-9;  this  Whole  Cloth  seedling  was  the  best  branched 
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iris  seen  at  the  convention  and  created  much  interest.  I  counted  six  blooms 
open  on  one  stalk,  nicely  ruffled  and  perfectly  placed— a  target  for  all  hybrid¬ 
izers  to  achieve.  [Now  named  Main  Attraction  and  being  introduced  in 
1963.— Ed.] 

Gypsy  Lullaby,  by  Opal  Brown,  was  one  of  the  most  unusual  of  the  good 
irises  I  saw;  it  has  yellow  standards  and  red-violet  falls.  This  is  from 
Fashionette  X  Melodrama.  When  I  first  saw  this  I  thought  Scotty  had 
been  there  first! 

Millionaire  (Brizendine)  looked  good  in  all  gardens  and  certainly  de¬ 
served  the  Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Cup  for  its  fine  display  in  so  many 
gardens. 

Seafair  Princess,  from  Rex  Brown,  with  cream  standards  and  ivory  falls, 
was  tops  in  its  color.  Madsen’s  Pink  Dresden,  a  lacy  pink,  looked  good; 
Spring  Fashion  from  David  Lyon,  was  a  medium  blue  of  very  good  form, 
as  was  Schreiner’s  Blue  Baron.  Fluted  Haven  (Reynolds)  and  Cream 
Crest  (Muhlestein)  were  tops  in  their  color  classes. 

The  Middle  West  had  a  very  hard  winter  in  ’61-62  and  a  hot,  dry,  windy 
spring.  I  must  take  off  my  hat  to  the  owners  of  the  gardens  visited,  as  well 
as  to  all  of  the  committee  members  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Kansas 
City  convention,  for  a  job  well  done. 

On  our  way  home  we  stopped  for  a  short  visit  with  Melba  Hamblen  at 
Roy,  Utah.  Her  irises  were  just  starting  to  bloom.  We  did  see  some  fine  things 
there:  Orange  Parade,  a  nice  orange  with  tangerine  beard;  Mollie  Emms, 
a  fuschia-orchid  self  with  tangerine  beard;  Debonair  Blue,  from  Guy  Rogers, 
a  good  medium  blue;  and  Rippling  Waters,  from  Orville  Fay,  a  light  orchid 
self  with  tangerine  beard,  nicely  ruffled.  We  would  have  enjoyed  coming 
back  a  week  or  so  later  to  see  this  well-kept  garden  and  to  see  Melba’s  new 
seedlings,  but  time  waits  for  no  man  and  we  had  to  be  on  our  way.  Our 
bloom  here  was  past  before  we  left  for  Kansas  City.  We  arrived  home  a  day 
or  so  before  Memorial  Day  and  a  day  later  drove  to  our  mountain  place  35 
miles  east,  where  the  irises  (some  500  of  them)  were  at  peak  bloom.  This 
meant,  of  course,  that  I  had  to  get  busy  with  the  tweezers  because  up  there 
both  early  and  late  bloomers  do  bloom  at  the  same  time,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  me  to  get  crosses  that  I  don’t  get  here  in  Porterville  with  fresh 
pollen.  So  with  some  three  seasons  of  bloom  enjoyed  in  1962,  I  leave  you 
till  the  1963  season. 


REPORT  ON  SEEDS  SENT  TO  AUSTRALIA 

The  Editor: 

I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  spare  me  a  little  space  in  your  Bulletin  to 
say  thank  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Australian  Iris  Society  and  our  growers,  for 
the  more  than  generous  response  for  seeds  for  “Down  Under,”  and  to  let  you 
know  of  their  fate. 

I  would  especially  like  to  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  for  collecting  and 
sending  the  seed  out  to  me,  and  to  thank  all  those  who  contributed.  I  have 
the  names  and  addresses  of  quite  a  few  of  those  members  and  am  writing  to 
them  personally,  but  to  those  unknown  members  I  must  ask  you  to  accept  this 
as  our  thanks. 
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Regarding  the  seeds  themselves,  we  discussed  the  distribution  question  at 
our  last  general  meeting  and  it  was  arranged  that  I  collect  them,  and  then 
share  them  out  equitably  between  our  various  Regions.  I  have  been  sending 
them  out  to  our  Regional  Secretaries  and  they  are  arranging  the  Regional 
distribution. 

Most  of  the  seeds  are  invaluable,  especially  in  view  of  our  at  present 
strict  quarantine  regulations.  Seeds  do  not  go  through  quarantine,  but  all 
plants  (iris  or  otherwise)  must  be  fumigated  with  methyl  bromide,  then  grown 
for  the  most  part  in  pots  in  insect-proof  glass  houses  for  at  least  one  growing 
period.  Any  plants  suspected  of  being  virus  infected  are  destroyed,  so  as  you 
can  guess  the  losses  are  high. 

Some  of  our  breeders  are  producing  some  very  promising  seedlings,  but 
it  is  hard  to  obtain  the  newer  varieties  of  iris  in  any  quantity  and  without  loss, 
and  so  with  these  seeds,  even  if  we  can’t  always  get  the  new  varieties  we  can 
at  least  get  their  genes. 

So  once  again  I  say  thank  you  all  very  much  and  I  hope  we  can  reciprocate 
in  some  way  at  some  time. 

Gordon  Loveridge 
Federal  President, 
Australian  Iris  Society 

P.O.  Box  184 
Young,  NSW.,  Australia. 

January  31,  1963 

Betty  and  Ira  Wood  will  be  glad  to  accept  seeds  again  during  the  coming 
season  for  transshipment  to  Australia.  Crosses  from  the  best  of  the  named 
irises  are  preferred.  Crosses  from  numbered  seedlings  are  not  very  desirable 
unless  parentage  back  to  named  varieties  is  given.  Seeds  without  parentage 
information  are  of  little  value. 

Seeds  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  E.  Wood,  37  Pine  Court,  New 
Providence,  N.J. 


THE  MIO  IRISARIANS 

The  Mio  Irisarians  are  planning  to  hold  on  the  second  Sunday  in  June 
(the  customary  date)  their  19th  consecutive  annual  iris  show.  Even  in  a 
populous  area  a  show  record  of  the  kind  would  be  quite  creditable.  In  Mio 
(population  about  500),  the  county  seat  of  Oscoda  County,  Michigan,  “the 
most  sparsely  populated  county  in  the  state”  (6  per  square  mile),  a  record 
of  yearly  iris  shows  since  1945  is  remarkable.  We  asked  Bennett  (“Ben”) 
S.  Azer,  president  of  the  Mio  Irisarians,  about  it. 

“The  Mio  show  is  known  as  "Northeast  Michigan’s  Original  Iris  Show,”  but 
Mr.  Azer  explains  that  they  draw  on  the  whole  north  half  of  the  Lower 
Peninsula  and  have  entries  from  as  far  away  as  Detroit  (200  miles)  and 
Lansing  (175  miles).  About  half  of  the  specimen  stalks  come  from  outside 
a  radius  of  45  miles  and  are  brought  the  night  before.  We’ll  let  Mr.  Azer 
talk: 

“We  carry  a  membership  of  about  75  persons,  about  half  of  them  are 
businessmen  on  Main  Street  who  do  not  participate  but  assist  otherwise.  We 
have  about  15  AIS  members  in  the  group,  scattered  among  nine  counties.  Our 
membership  is  drawn  from  all  walks  of  life— attorneys,  physicians,  retirees, 
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housewives,  county  agricultural  agents,  teachers,  foresters,  biologists,  and 
business  men  and  women.  Our  group  has  a  membership  in  the  AIS. 

“We  were  the  only  show  in  Michigan  for  years.  Then  the  boys  and  girls 
heard  about  our  show  and  came  up  to  take  a  look.  I  can  recall  their  ex¬ 
pressions:  ‘Why,  they  are  raising  them  in  pure  sand!’  We  had  learned  we 
had  to  fertilize  that  sand  heavily.  The  iris  is  the  only  hardy  perennial  that  will 
do  well  for  us  up  here,  and  its  period  of  bloom  is  over  before  any  drought 
occurs. 

“Formerly  each  show  was  held  in  Mio,  but  now  we  alternate  with  Fairview, 
a  town  nine  miles  away.  Incidentally,  the  artistic  arrangement  section  is  fast 
becoming  a  beautiful  part  of  our  show. 

“We  have  initiated  a  ‘Show  Reserve  Garden,’  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
some  of  our  own  prize  irises  and  to  enable  us  to  discontinue  the  practice  of 
begging  growers  to  donate  show  prizes.  Too,  the  garden  will  serve  as  a 
showplace  of  the  newer  things  in  this  center  of  iris  interest.” 


Reporting  New  Memberships:  The  campaign  rules  (January  1963  Bul¬ 
letin,  page  24)  require  the  reporting  of  new  memberships  on  separate  post¬ 
card-size  slips.  These  slips  should  be  sent  to  the  Regional  Vice  President  for 
your  Region— not  direct  to  the  St.  Louis  office. 


The  Iris  Auranitica  of  Syria 

Peter  Werckmeister 

Iris  auranitica,  the  golden  Iris  of  the  Hauran,  was  first  discovered  by  Dins- 
more  on  the  Tell  Quleib  in  Syria.  There,  I  too  had  the  opportunity  of  col¬ 
lecting  it  in  1956  and  again  in  1961.  About  1940,  Father  Mouterde  found  it 
in  several  other  places  in  the  Djebel  Druze,  and  in  different  color  variations. 
One  of  these  habitats  on  the  Tell  Jaffna  I  was  able  to  reach  in  August  1961 
with  the  aid  of  Syrian  friends.  Although,  in  August,  it  was  late  in  the  season, 
we  did  find  the  yellowed  leaves  of  this  iris.  The  unexpectedly  cold  European 
weather  in  the  spring  of  1962  had  nearly  everywhere  in  Europe  killed  the 
Powers  on  the  oncocyclus  species.  The  only  exception,  and  a  unique  consola¬ 
tion,  was  the  plants  of  Iris  auranitica  from  the  Tell  Jaffna,  which  gave  me 
much  joy  with  their  32  flowers.  They  flowered  in  June,  a  whole  month  later 
than  in  their  habitat  on  the  Tell  Jaffna,  and  I  believe  it  was  the  first  time 
that  they  flowered  in  cultivation  in  Europe.  For  some  reason  they  are  less 
tender  against  late  radiation  frosts  than  their  fellow  irises  from  other  habitats. 
The  Tell  Chihane  iris  was  killed  by  frost;  it  yellowed  and  died  up  very 
early,  although  it  seemed  healthy  and  full  of  promise  when  it  started  to  grow 
in  March.  The  habitats  of  both  these  irises  are  situated  at  approximately  the 
same  distance  from  the  Syrian  Desert. 

The  range  of  variation  of  the  Tell  Jaffna  auranitica  proved  to  be  fairly  large. 
At  that,  it  is,  at  least  in  color,  clearly  distinct  from  any  other  oncocyclus 
species.  May  we  call  this  yellow  and  brown,  or  should  be  say  bronze  and 
gold?  At  any  rate,  I  know  of  no  other  iris  with  this  color  scale.  There  are 
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Iris  auranitica 

A  golden  brown  form  of  this  species  of  oncocyclus  iris  from  the  Tell  Jaffna  in  Syria. 
Photographed  by  Peter  Werckmeister  in  his  garden  at  Geisenheim  am  Rhein,  West 
Germany,  June  1962. 


seifs  and  bitones,  light  and  dark  signal  patches,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is 
even  a  pure  yellow  variety,  var.  unicolor  Mouterde,  without  any  anthocyan.  It 
is  a  pity  that  this  variation  was  not  among  the  plants  I  collected.  The  flower 
shape  is  sometimes  perfectly  round  and  waved,  a  form  we  aspire  to  with 
our  cultivated  varieties.  Sometimes  the  flowers  are  narrow  and  tall,  so  that 
the  standards  allow  you  to  look  through  between  them,  and  the  falls  then 
roll  back,  as  one  can  observe  in  a  number  of  oncocyclus  species. 

The  flowers  of  this  Iris  auranitica  gave  me,  in  1962,  the  most  vivid  im¬ 
pression  in  my  whole  garden.  Let  us  hope  that,  one  day,  we  learn  the  secret 
of  growing  oncocyclus  irises.  For  they  belong  to  the  largest  and  most  beauti¬ 
ful  wild  flowers  which  nature  has  given  us.  It  is  nearly  incomprehensible  that 
up  to  now  no  eultivars  derived  from  them  are  found  as  a  matter  of  course 
in  all  our  gardens,  although  we  have  known  them  as  long  as  their  immediate 
neighbors  in  the  natural  habitats— the  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  cyclamens— and 
these  as  wild  flowers  are  much  less  impressive.  Not  until  we  saw  Iris 
auranitica  here  did  we  realize  how  rich  in  color  this  wild  flower  really  is. 

[Translated  by  George  Hacklaender] 

Dr.  Werckmeister  is  professor  of  botany  at  the  Botanical  Institute,  Geisenheim 
am  Rhein. 
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New  Irises— From  the  Ground  Up 

Clifford  W.  Benson 

A  hundred  years  ago,  Gregor  Mendel,  the  Austrian  monk,  was  challenged 
by  the  peas  in  his  monastery  garden.  In  our  time,  many  AIS  members 
are  equally  challenged— by  irises.  The  challenge  to  grow  something  different 
or  to  create  new  varieties  is  one  that  is  endlessly  stimulating  and  rewarding. 
This  must  be  so;  else  why  would  we  get  up  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and 
dash  out  into  the  seedling  patch  with  a  flashlight  to  witness  the  unfurling 
of  a  brand  new  iris?  Watching  for  the  first  blooms  from  one’s  own  seedlings 
provides  a  thrill  unequaled  by  any  other  gardening  experience.  Solace, 
quietude,  and  contentment  are  always  present  in  an  iris  garden. 

How  do  you  plant  iris  seeds?  Well,  there  are  several  acceptable  methods. 
Many  prefer  to  plant  their  seeds  in  slightly  raised  beds  in  the  open  garden. 
Others  prefer  to  plant  their  seeds  in  hotbeds  heated  with  manure  or  electric 
cables  (usually  lead-  or  plastic-covered  wire).  Still  others  prefer  to  plant 
their  seeds  in  flats,  boxes,  flowerpots,  and  tin  cans  of  various  sizes  (coffee 
cans  appear  to  get  the  nod  here).  No  matter  what  method  is  used,  excellent 
drainage  must  be  provided. 

If  your  present  method  has  proved  successful  and  you  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  results,  leave  well  enough  alone.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  believe 
something,  somewhere,  along  the  line  has  gone  awry,  and  if  you  are  desirous 
of  determining  the  reason,  let’s  see  if  we  can’t  attempt  to  tackle  the  problem 
and  come  up  with  some  sort  of  solution. 

To  digress  a  bit:  we  moved  in  September  1958  to  our  present  home  and 
three  virgin  acres.  The  mechanics  involved  in  the  moving  of  thousands  of  tall 
bearded  iris  rhizomes— named,  numbered,  and  seedlings  yet  to  bloom— were 
considerable,  and  could  be  the  subject  of  another  article.  Moved  at  the 
same  time,  of  course,  was  the  1958  seed  crop;  harvested,  shelled  and  in  suit¬ 
able  containers,  labeled,  logged,  and  just  about  ready  for  planting. 

I  prefer  to  plant  seeds  in  coldframes.  I  had  none  then,  so  started  from 
scratch  and  placed  an  order  with  a  local  lumber  company  for  some  pecky 
cypress.  There  was  none  available,  so  I  settled  for  California  redwood,  a 
supply  of  which  had  just  been  unloaded  on  the  railroad  siding.  The  redwood 
was  delivered  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  and  before  too  long,  twelve  cold- 
frames  were  off  the  assembly  line.  Aluminum  nails  were  used;  all  corners  were 
braced;  linseed  oil  was  applied  to  the  wood  as  a  preservative.  Otherwise  the 
frames  were  not  painted.  They  were  placed  in  position  in  full  sun,  facing 
south. 

That  first  fall,  I  had  an  infestation  of  moles.  After  all,  the  soil  was  virgin 
and,  of  course  full  of  worms.  Drastic  measures  were  taken  to  eradicate  the 
moles  by  introducing  in  their  runways  poisoned  peanuts  and  wheat.  Steel 
spring  traps  also  were  used  with  excellent  results.  In  addition,  galvanized 
one-inch  hardware  cloth  was  attached  to  the  bottom  of  each  frame  and 

Mr.  Benson  is  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Iris  Society.  His  iris  origina¬ 
tions  have  won  15  Honorable  Mention  Awards.  His  Bellerive  was  awarded  the 
Presidents  Cup  in  1952.  More  recent  introductions  have  received  the  Award  of 
Merit:  Henry  Shaw  in  1961  and  Jean  Sibelius  in  1962. 
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up  all  sides  for  18-20  inches.  So  far,  this  depth  of  screening  has  proved 
adequate  to  exclude  the  moles. 

Soil  in  frames  should  be  carefully  prepared.  It  should  be  loose  and  friable. 
Each  frame  should  receive  an  ample  supply  of  rich  loam  and  well-rotted 
compost.  In  addition,  a  liberal  quantity  of  peat  moss  is  incorporated  and 
either  perlite,  vermiculite,  or  sand— all  meritorious  aids  for  loosening  soil  and 
stimulating  root  growth.  I’m  still  experimenting  with  this,  for  I  feel  that  im¬ 
provements  can  always  be  made. 

A  pleasant  and  convenient  time  to  plant  seeds  in  this  area  is  in  the  month  of 
October— too  late  to  have  them  germinate  the  same  year  and  still  early  enough 
for  warm  weather  to  be  around.  November,  at  times,  is  a  nasty  month  in 
which  to  be  planting  iris  seeds.  I  never  plant  freshly  harvested  seed. 

Two  or  three  days  prior  to  planting  the  seeds,  the  soil  in  each  frame  is 
forked  under  and  well  mixed,  raked,  and  pulverized  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 
The  waiting  period  is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  soil  to  settle. 
The  seeds  are  planted  quite  close  together— nearly  touching— one  inch  deep 
in  trowel-made  rows,  four  inches  apart.  I  don’t  believe  a  hoe  is  quite  the  tool 
for  this  particular  operation.  Clean,  straight  rows  are  required  and  for  this 
I  used  a  Sheffield  stainless  steel,  solid-forged  trowel.  Each  row  is  marked  at 
planting  time  with  a  suitable  label  with  cross  number  and  parentage.  Later, 
this  label  follows  the  plants  from  the  cross  out  into  the  field. 

After  the  seeds  have  been  planted,  the  rows  covered  and  lightly  tamped 
down,  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  the  rains  from  packing  the  top  of  the  soil. 
Rain-tamped  soil  will  prevent  the  young  seedlings  from  emerging  in  the  spring. 

Prairie  hay  (identified  in  some  quarters  as  marsh  or  salt  hay)  is  excellent 
as  a  covering  for  the  soil  in  the  frames;  a  layer  of  3-4  inches  is  adequate. 
After  the  hay  has  been  put  down,  each  frame  is  well  watered.  From  then  on, 
the  soil  is  kept  moist— only  moist— not  overly  wet.  Too  much  moisture  will 
rot  the  seeds.  In  addition,  and  since  I  happen  to  have  them,  I  place  old 
screens  on  top  of  each  frame.  They  '"spray”  the  rains  and  also  act  as 
deterrents  for  anything  or  anyone  ambitious  enough  to  investigate.  I  have 
learned  from  experience  that  rabbits  find  unprotected  seeded  frames  suitable 
places  for  rearing  families  in  the  fall  and  spring  months. 

The  above  describes  the  methods  I  have  used  in  the  past.  I  now  have 
glazed  sashes  for  each  frame.  The  prairie  hay  and  screens  are  removed  about 
January  15th  and  each  frame  is  then  covered  with  sash,  which  will  remain 
undisturbed  the  rest  of  the  winter.  About  the  latter  part  of  March,  the  seed 
will  commence  to  germinate.  A  month’s  delay  in  germination  can  be  expected 
without  glass  covering. 

April  1st  or  thereabouts— sometimes  the  latter  part  of  March,  depending  on 
weather  conditions— the  frames  will  be  ventilated  daytimes  by  raising  the 
sash  an  inch  or  two  and  closed  again  at  night.  Little  by  little  the  plants  will 
be  hardened  off  to  such  an  extent  that  by  the  middle  of  April  the  sash  can 
be  removed  completely  in  daytime  (weather,  again,  must  be  considered)  but 
should  be  placed  back  on  the  frames  at  night. 

In  the  St.  Louis  area,  it  will  be  the  middle  of  May  before  the  sash  should  be 
dispensed  with  completely;  it  should  be  readily  available  for  placement  in 
case  of  a  weather  report  forecasting  frost,  a  cold  snap,  heavy  rains,  or  hail. 

If  sash  is  not  available,  the  prairie  hay/screen  method,  throughout  the 
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winter  months  is  highly  successful.  I  had  excellent  results  using  this  method 
for  quite  a  few  years.  The  big  advantage  in  using  the  sash  is  the  ‘‘head 
start”  it  gives  the  seedlings. 

Some  factors,  such  as  the  maturity  of  the  seeds,  planting  procedures,  depth 
of  planting,  soil  friability,  moisture,  and  the  like,  most  certainly  have  some 
influence  on  germination.  Under  favorable  conditions,  germination  may  be 
from  80  to  90  percent.  Certain  crosses  don’t  germinate  at  all,  whereas  some 
consistently  yield  small  numbers  of  plants  in  relation  to  the  number  of  seeds 
planted.  It  would  probably  be  a  little  too  much  to  expect  seeds  to  germinate 
100  percent  the  first  year.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  don’t.  If  left  un¬ 
disturbed,  however,  they  may  germinate  the  following  year,  or  later.  If  the 
frames  are  to  be  used  the  following  year,  the  soil  in  them,  with  un germinated 
seeds,  must  be  replaced  with  fresh  soil. 

Seedlings  should  be  lined  out  in  the  field  (or  a  prepared  plot  in  the  back¬ 
yard)  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  weather  permitting.  In  the  St.  Louis 
area,  this  is  usually  in  early  May.  Early  transplanting  enables  the  young  plants 
to  take  advantage  of  spring  rains  (normally  plentiful  in  this  area)  and  start 
them  off  in  a  grand  manner  for  a  long  growing  season.  To  obtain  most  bloom 
the  following  year,  the  seedlings  must  be  kept  growing  vigorously.  They 
should  be  under  frequent  cultivation  and  they  must  never  lack  moisture. 

Since  usually  I  am  unable  to  transplant  my  seedlings  from  the  frames  to  the 
field  until  after  I  return  from  the  national  convention,  the  young  plants  in 
the  frames  are  meanwhile  kept  growing  vigorously  until  I  can  attend  to  the 
transplanting.  They  are  foliar-fed  each  week  or  so  with  Ra-Pid-Gro.  Fre¬ 
quently,  they  receive,  in  addition,  applications  of  liquid  manure— the  color  of 
which  resembles  weak  tea.  The  object:  to  keep  the  seedlings  growing  without 
letup. 

When  I  transplant  the  seedlings  to  the  field,  they  have  small  rhizomes,  in 
most  cases  about  the  size  of  a  small  fingernail.  At  this  time,  increase  too,  are 
sometimes  in  evidence. 

The  seedlings  of  each  cross  are  transferred  from  the  frames  to  the  field  in 
individual  containers— boxes,  cans,  or  the  like— the  plants  of  one  cross  in  one 
container,  with  the  label  with  which  the  plants  were  marked  in  the  frame. 
They  are  planted  immediately.  The  exposed  roots,  before  planting,  are  always 
shaded  from  the  sun.  If  interruptions  occur,  I  place  water-soaked  newspaper 
or  sacking  material  over  the  roots. 

The  field  is  well  drained  and  receives  full  sun.  The  seedlings  are  lined  out 
eight  inches  apart  in  100-foot  rows.  The  rows  are  spaced  four  feet. 

After  each  row  has  been  planted,  the  plants  are  thoroughly  “watered  in” 
with  Ra-Pid-Gro,  to  help  combat  “transplanting  shock.”  The  seedlings  are 
foliar-fed,  and  are  kept  well-watered  and  cultivated  throughout  the  growing 
season. 

The  rate  of  growth  and  increase  is  influenced  by  the  care  accorded  the 
seedlings  throughout  the  season.  A  short  season,  with  unpleasant  and  early 
crisp  weather,  will  retard  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  long  season  of 
pleasant  weather,  with  sufficient  moisture,  the  seedlings  will  grow  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  and  maximum  results  will  be  attained. 

In  a  good  season,  growth  continues  in  this  area  to  the  end  of  October  or 
into  early  November.  The  1962  season  was  quite  different  from  our  normal 
seasons.  We  had  spring  shrubs  and  flowering  crabs  in  bloom  during  the  week- 
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In  a  Kansas  City  Garden 

Miss  Mary  Becker  (pointing)  discussing  irises  in  her  convention  tour  garden  with 
Mrs.  Everett  C.  Long,  Boulder,  Colorado. 


end  of  December  1st.  Several  varieties  of  clematis  were  in  luxurious  bloom 
along  the  fence.  This  sort  of  thing  had  never  occurred  here  before.  Many 
irises,  not  normal  fall  bloomers,  attempted  to  throw  up  out-of-season  bloom- 
stalks.  The  following  week,  the  temperature  plummeted  to  below  the  zero 
mark.  Our  thermometer  registered  minus  14°  F.  This  cold  snap  called 
an  abrupt  halt  to  the  growing  season. 

At  season’s  end,  the  seedlings  had  an  average  of  two  to  six  increases.  A  few 
had  as  many  as  14  and  16.  Several  had  no  increases  at  all.  Yet,  some  of  those 
without  increases,  come  spring,  will  throw  up  bloomstalks.  For  some  strange 
reason,  many  of  these  single  plants  may  turn  out  to  be  above  average  and 
quite  nice.  But  this  sort  of  thing  is  usually  the  “end  of  the  line”  for  the 
plant.  Once  I  saved  such  a  plant  by  enticing  it  to  set  seed.  In  addition,  I 
piled  about  four  inches  of  soil  around  the  base  of  the  plant,  staked  the  stalk, 
kept  it  watered,  fed,  and  undisturbed.  Eventually,  rather  late  in  the  fall,  six 
increases  were  noted.  I  felt  it  was  worth  the  little  extra  effort  to  keep  it  alive. 
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One  can  never  be  certain  about  these  isolated  cases.  On  previous  occasions, 
I  had  discarded  such  plants  without  flowering,  but  wondered  afterward 
what  would  have  occurred  if  I  had  attempted  to  save  them. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  soil  in  Chesterfield,  Missouri,  is  in  pretty  good 
condition.  Nevertheless,  each  fall  the  bountiful  supply  of  leaves  at  our  place 
is  hauled  to  the  field  and  deposited  between  the  rows.  What  remains  in  the 
spring  is  plowed  into  the  soil.  I  have  two  huge  compost  piles  in  continuous 
operation— one  with  the  usual  ingredients,  the  other  with  discarded  irises  and 
hems.  This  latter  pile  is  slower  to  decompose  than  the  former.  There  is 
usually  sufficient  well-rotted  compost  which,  from  time  to  time,  is  added  to  the 
field  and  to  the  beds  in  the  display  garden. 

Irises  are  heavy  feeders.  Their  food  requirements  must  be  met  and  re¬ 
plenished  from  time  to  time.  Irises  cannot  be  grown  in  the  same  soil  in¬ 
definitely  without  appreciable  deterioration. 

I  usually  grow  between  2,500  and  3,000  seedlings  each  year— some  years 
more  and  some  years  less.  They  are  rigorously  rogued;  I  number  and  save 
only  those  seedlings  that  suit  my  purposes— about  30  or  35  yearly.  They  must 
be  exceptionally  good.  Color  is  the  first  requisite;  in  any  event,  I  believe  so. 
What  practical  purpose  would  a  beautifully  branched  and  formed,  or  heavily 
substanced,  iris  of  unattractive  color  serve?  None;  except  for  further  breeding 
and  experimentation.  But  not  for  introduction  to  commerce. 

Numbered  seedlings  are  lifted  as  clumps  in  June  or  July  and  placed  in 
specially  prepared  rows  for  further  watching  and  evaluation. 

As  each  new  iris  bloom  season  arrives,  I  gaze  in  awe  at  the  myriad  of  colors 
when  I  approach  the  long  rows  of  seedlings.  I’ll  never  cease  to  marvel  at  the 
beauty  that  emerges  from  the  tiny  brown  speck  we  call  an  iris  seed. 


Flower  Types  in  Japanese  Irises 

Shuichi  Hirao 

[The  following  is  quoted  from  a  robin  letter.] 

“For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  them,  I  wish  to 
give  a  rough  outline  on  the  current  classification  of  Japanese  iris  here  in 
Japan. 

“Higo  (Kumamoto)  Iris:  Higo  or  Kumamoto  is  the  name  of  a  small  district 
in  southern  Japan,  the  taste  of  flower  fanciers  in  which  district  was  very  out¬ 
standingly  different  from  those  in  other  districts.  According  to  their  view¬ 
point  the  center  of  the  flower,  ( i.e .  the  styles  in  the  case  of  a  six-petaled  iris, 
the  styles  and  standards  in  the  case  of  a  three-petaled  iris,  stamen  in  the 
case  of  peony  type,  etc.,)  was  rather  more  important  for  the  beauty  than 
the  petals.  Introducing  parent  plants  from  Edo  (old  name  for  Tokyo  city)  in 
1841,  they  started  breeding  to  their  aim.  They  never  wanted  to  grow  them  in 
the  earth  but  always  in  pots,  to  be  admired  arranged  in  a  room.  The  plant  is 
grown  always  in  a  pot,  a  single  or  double  plant  in  each  pot.  Branching  is 
rather  undesirable.  The  second  or  third  bud  appearing  on  a  bloomstalk  is 
removed  as  soon  as  possible  to  give  more  nourishment  to  the  terminal  buds; 
moreover,  the  second  bud  at  the  terminal  was  often  killed  by  sticking  with  a 
knife  from  the  outside  to  transfer  to  the  remaining  flower  all  of  the  plant’s 
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energy.  Consequently  the  blooming  period  of  a  plant  was  only  three  days; 
more  correctly  only  a  few  hours  as  far  as  the  climax  is  concerned.  But  you 
will  not  say  that  a  few  hours  of  bloom  each  year  is  too  short  to  enjoy,  because 
the  flower  of  a  Higo  grown  in  this  way  is  so  marvelous  and  the  almost  myste¬ 
rious  “act”  or  “move”  of  the  flower  will  attract  you  so  intensely  that  you  cannot 
go  away  until  the  bloom  is  over.  As  a  garden  plant  Higo  is  also  wonderful. 
As  Higo  has  been  developed  for  indoor  arrangement,  some  varieties  have  a 
flower  that  is  too  heavy  to  stand  wind  and  rain  outside.  Height  of  a  Higo 
plant  is  generally  not  too  tall.  The  flower  is  generally  7/2"  to  9/2",  sometimes 
more,  but  naturally  the  size  is  not  everything. 

“ Ise  Iris:  Ise  was  another  district  where  the  flower  fanciers  had  a  quite 
different  opinion  of  flowers.  They  liked  long,  hanging  falls.  They  believed 
that  iris  should  always  have  three  falls  and  three  standards.  No  other  form 
was  accepted  as  Ise.  Lighter  substance  was  more  welcome  which  added  a 
delicate,  elegant  beauty  to  the  flower  when  arranged  in  a  room.  Delicate  color 
tone  was  encouraged.  The  “act”  of  the  flower  is  generally  more  conspicuous 
than  Higos.  In  other  words  the  form  of  a  flower  may  be  found  to  be  quite 
different  the  next  day.  Standards  should  not  be  too  small,  and  should  stand 
opening  obliquely.  Difference  in  color  between  standards  and  falls  should 
generally  be  encouraged.  Because  of  the  preponderance  of  Higos,  the  Ise 
is  admired  within  a  rather  restricted  group.  Though  the  petals  are  thin,  Ise 
flowers  stand  up  rather  well  in  the  wind  and  rain. 

“ Edo  (Tokyo)  Iris:  This  group  name  does  not  mean  flowers  with  a  definite 
form,  but  consists  of  miscellaneous  varieties  other  than  Higo  and  Ise.  It 
can  be  divided  into  some  smaller  groups. 

Parents  of  Higo:  Resemble  Higo  but  simpler,  naturally  as  they  were 
the  real  parents.  Introduced  mainly  before  1840. 

Large,  three-  or  six-petaled  flower  with  colored  veins:  This  color  pat¬ 
tern  is  seen  frequently  in  Edo  iris.  As  Higo  people  did  not  consider 
this  pattern  elegant,  these  varieties  were  not  adopted  as  parents. 

Receiving  or  vessel  form:  Falls  do  not,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stage,  hang 
down  but  remain  in  the  form  of  a  dish.  I  am  hoping  to  produce  some 
day  a  big  white  porcelain  dishlike  flower  with  a  very  clear  outline  without 
any  frill  or  wave  on  the  edges. 

Upward  tubelike  falls:  A  few  varieties  exist  now.  The  falls  form  tube 
by  curving  inside  and  stand  upward.  May  not  be  beautiful  but  I  believe 
worth  trying  to  produce  some  newer  forms. 

Pentapetaled:  Two  varieties  exist,  both  are  believed  introductions  of 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  Five  petals,  looking  like  an  electric  fan. 
Sometimes  four  petals,  and  three  petals  on  branch.  I  think  these  are 
worth  trying  though  they  have  been  long  neglected. 

Reverse  three  petals:  Small  falls,  big  standards.  If  worked  on  this 
line,  something  similar  to  tall  bearded  could  result. 

“Double  clematis-like  flower:  Tennyokan  is  an  exceptional  variety  with 
unusual  flat-opening  twelve  petals.  Nobody  has  worked  on  this  variety  but 
I  think  that  a  new  form  break  will  come  from  it.  Peony  type  and  monstrosa 
type  double  (flore  pleno)  were  introduced  before  1840.  This  was  the  year 
that  Sho-oh  Matsudaira  wrote  his  monograph  on  Japanese  iris  with  descriptions 
of  his  numerous  introductions.  I  like  this  form  and  have  introduced  some 
twenty  varieties. 
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“Regarding  color  patterns,  I  do  not  think  that  any  progress  has  been  made 
since  the  death  of  Sho-oh  in  1856.  Color  patterns  of  today’s  varieties  are 
but  small  modifications  of  his  introductions.  An  approach  to  true  red  should 
be  encouraged.” 

Dr.  Hirao  is  a  biochemist  with  a  governmental  fisheries  laboratory  in  Tokyo. 
Gardening  is  his  hobby  and  besides  specializing  in  the  Japanese  irises,  he  has 
the  largest  amateur  cactus  collection  in  Japan.  He  is  an  accomplished  photographer 
besides. 


THE  NORTHERN  ALABAMA  IRIS  SOCIETY 

Unique  best  describes  the  origin  and  membership  of  a  new  AIS  affiliate, 
the  North  Alabama  Iris  Society  of  Huntsville,  Alabama.  The  city  has  grown 
from  16,000  to  80,000  in  a  decade.  This  fantastic  growth,  the  international 
flavor  provided  at  Redstone  Arsenal  and  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center, 
and  a  cosmic  awareness  unequaled  anywhere  in  the  world,  describe  the  city. 
But  here  one  can  also  hear  the  roar  of  giant  space  boosters  mingling  with  the 
lowing  of  cattle  and  the  chanting  of  cotton  pickers.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
area  of  north  Alabama  indeed  was  the  logical  birthplace  of  one  of  the  newest 
and  certainly  the  most  unique  iris  society. 

A  few  dedicated  iris  lovers  and  hybridizers  conceived  the  idea  for  the 
society  in  the  late  spring  of  1962.  By  July  their  idea  had  jelled  and  an 
organizational  meeting  was  called.  The  capable  and  personable  John  T.  Schell, 
one  of  our  space  engineers,  was  elected  president.  Bylaws,  prepared  at  this 
meeting  and  approved  later,  provide  that  only  male  members  can  be  elected 
to  the  office  of  president.  Female  members  were  the  strongest  proponents  of 
this  provision.  Mrs.  Schell,  who  is  president  of  her  suburban  garden  club,  said 
that  she  couldn’t  wear  two  hats  anyway. 

Bylaws  also  provide  that  members  of  the  society  must  be  members  of  the 
American  Iris  Society.  We  believe  that  100-percent  membership  in  the  AIS 
should  be  standard  with  all  societies.  We  also  believe  in  actually  supporting 
our  Region. 

How  is  our  society  unique?  We  believe  that  we  have  a  great  collection 
of  outstanding  individuals.  Velda  Wetherill  has  given  new  members  some 
excellent  irises  to  add  to  their  collection.  To  name  but  a  few,  she  has  carefully 
distributed  La  Negra  Flor,  Frost  and  Flame,  Lynn  Hall,  Techny  Chimes, 
Belle  Meade,  and  Eleanor’s  Pride.  Giles  Wetherill,  who  is  also  president  of 
Huntsville’s  Twickenham  Rose  Society,  recently  purchased  Velda  a  pickup 
truck  to  aid  in  her  Good  Samaritan  work. 

Supercharged  for  irises  describes  Marie  McLaney.  Even  with  four  daughters 
and  a  busy  engineer  husband,  Marie  has  accumulated  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  only  complete  Dykes  Medal  bed  for  any  society.  Her  bed,  planted  around 
a  Judas  tree,  includes  all  American,  British,  and  French  Dykes  Medal  winners 
dating  back  to  1927.  Marie  also  has  Blue  Baron,  Rococco,  and  many  other 
fine  irises.  She  is  presently  accumulating  native  and  foreign  species  irises. 

Not  all  of  our  members  live  in  Huntsville.  Mrs.  W.  D.  Donaldson  lives  some 
125  miles  away  and  Dr.  Earl  Frazer,  our  newest  member  and  a  well-known 
hybridizer  of  the  area,  lives  some  80  miles  away.  Pierrette  Watson  is  a  native 
of  France  and  shares  her  knowledge  of  French  flowers  with  us.  We  invite 
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any  member  of  the  AIS  living  in  north  Alabama  and  not  a  member  of  a  local 
society,  to  join  us. 

Officers  of  the  society  are:  President,  John  T.  Schell;  vice  president,  Joseph 
L.  Watson;  secretary,  Mrs.  Velda  S.  Wetherill;  treasurer,  Roger  Nicholson; 
historian,  Mrs.  Marie  McLaney;  parliamentarian,  Lee  R.  Moore,  Jr. 

We  are  proud  of  our  progress  to  date  and  are  looking  forward  to  our  spring 
show,  rhizome  sale,  and  new  members.  We  believe  we  have  the  finest  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  country  and  we  know  the  most  beautiful  irises  anywhere,  for 
they  are  invigorated  by  the  dust  of  cosmic  boosters,  reaching  into  the  way 
out  yonder.  You  will  have  to  visit  us  to  see. 

Robert  A.  Smith,  III, 

Chairman,  Publicity  Committee 


Display  Gardens  of  Japanese  Irises 

The  Society  for  Japanese  Iris,  recently  accepted  as  a  Section  of  the 
American  Iris  Society,  wishes  to  call  the  attention  of  judges  to  the  following 
display  gardens  of  Japanese  irises.  Bloom  begins  approximately  two  weeks 
after  the  tall  bearded  iris  season  in  each  area  and  may  continue  for  one 
month.  Judges  are  urged  to  become  familiar  with  named  varieties  and  in¬ 
clude  worthy  varieties  in  their  voting. 

New  York  Botanical  Garden,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn  Botanical  Garden,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Presby  Memorial  Iris  Gardens,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Troy  Westmeyer,  Gary  Road,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Kingwood  Center,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Mr.  C.  A.  Swearengen,  Route  3,  Box  136,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Payne,  7001  Dixie  Bee  Road,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Walter  Marx  Gardens,  Boring,  Oregon 

Research  Fund  Memorial  for  Mrs.  Ketchum 

The  Memphis  Iris  Society  has  contributed  to  the  American  Iris  Society  $100 
as  a  Research  Fund  Memorial  for  Mrs.  Morgan  Ketchum. 

Mrs.  Ketchum,  said  to  have  been  the  first  AIS  member  in  Memphis,  was  an 
enthusiastic  irisarian.  After  her  death  in  1953,  her  extensive  iris  plantings 
were  given  to  the  city  of  Memphis,  which  set  aside  a  six-acre  section  of 
Aubudon  Park  now  known  as  the  Ketchum  Memorial  Iris  Garden.  The  Mem¬ 
phis  Iris  Society  cooperates  with  the  Memphis  Park  Commission  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Ketchum  Garden. 


The  International  Iris  Competition.  Members  wishing  to  send  iris 
rhizomes  to  the  International  Iris  Competition  should  write  for  entry  forms 
and  related  information  to:  Concorso  Internazionale  dell’Iris,  Palazzo  Strozzi, 
Florence,  Italy. 
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National  Robin  Program  Section 


Peggy  Burke  Grey,  Editor 


News  From  Robin  Headquarters 

Our  Robin  Program  head  rooster  John  Bartholomew  has  a  few  notes  of 
importance.  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  (Mill)  Holt,  Box  7,  Harris,  Minnesota  has  been 
appointed  a  Division  Director  for  our  big  Internationa]  Division.  A  hearty 
welcome  to  Mill,  who  will  do  a  grand  job  assisting  Chairman  Frank  Brewer. 

Speaking  of  the  International  Robins,  any  member  of  the  Canadian  Iris 
Society  is  most  cordially  welcome  in  these  rounds,  as  well  as  our  domestic 
robins  in  special  divisions.  Applications  should  be  made  to  Frank  Brewer 
for  the  Internationals,  or  to  the  chairmen  of  other  divisions  (see  the  roster). 

We’re  sorry  to  report  the  resignation  of  Siberian  Iris  Division  Co-chairman 
Sid  DuBose.  Pressure  of  business  and  the  big  job  of  running  Melrose  Gardens, 
along  with  Ben  Hager,  prevents  him  from  active  robin  participation.  Ben’s 
also  had  to  give  up  his  robin  activity  temporarily.  At  the  same  time  we 
report  the  resignation  of  Sid’s  co-chairlady  Sarah  Tiffney,  who  is  doing  so 
much  to  help  the  newly  organized  Society  for  Siberian  Irises.  Her  many 
activities  also  prevent  her  from  continuing  the  robin  work  for  a  while.  At 
the  time  Flight  Lines  went  to  press,  a  successor  to  head  the  Siberian  Robin 
Division  had  not  been  named.  Plans  are  to  expand  and  coordinate  robins  on 
Siberian  irises  with  activities  of  the  new  Society,  as  has  been  a  pattern  with 
other  special  interest  iris  groups. 

Like  air  traffic  everywhere,  our  robins  are  flying  with  full  loads;  in  this 
case,  of  interesting  excerpts.  To  ease  the  traffic  jam  here  at  the  editorial 
terminal,  Keith  Keppel  has  been  appointed  Assistant  National  Robin  Editor. 
And  a  marvelous  catch  for  this  job  he  is,  too!  Keith  has  been  one  of  the 
Robin  Program’s  most  energetic  and  valuable  workers:  he  heads  the  Border 
Iris  Division  and  is  a  member  of  the  RP  administrative  council.  He  is  also  an 
AIS  garden  judge  and  very  active  in  Regional  affairs.  His  interests  in  irises  are 
so  many  and  varied  (probably  all-inclusive!)  they  couldn’t  be  listed,  but  he 
knows  his  irises  and  knows  them  all  well.  As  a  graduate  in  ornamental 
horticulture  from  California  Polytechnic  Institute,  where  the  real  farmers  go, 
he  has  a  firm  grasp  in  matters  cultural.  Besides  that,  he  writes  beautifully, 
has  a  delicious  sense  of  humor,  and  being  in  his  mid-twenties  he’s  full  of 
youth  and  vigor  for  the  job  to  be  done.  We  couldn’t  be  more  delighted  (or 
relieved!)  to  have  someone  so  handsomely  well-qualified  to  unload  some  of 
this  editorial  work  upon! 

Speaking  of  special  irises,  we’re  delighted  with  the  progress  toward  or- 
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ganization  of  a  sponsoring  Japanese  Iris  Society.  Those  seriously  interested 
in  these  beautiful  irises  are  urged  to  contact  C.  A.  "Bob”  Swearengen  for 
details  on  how  to  join  this  newest  AIS  Section.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
announcement  of  formation  of  the  new  Society  is  one  of  the  first  important 
reports  from  a  Japanese  iris  robin,  which  we  think  one  of  the  most  interesting 
we’ve  seen.  [See  on  page  35. j 

Some  Varietal  Reports 

Margaret  Burnett ,  North  Sacramento ,  California,  was  so  delighted  with  some 
of  the  dwarfs  and  medians  she  saw  last  spring  that  she  wrote  down  her  im¬ 
pressions  : 

"Gay  Lassie  is  a  sparkling,  saucy  lass  in  white  blouse  and  yellow  skirt. 
Cradle  Days,  like  a  soft  brown  eyelash  on  a  baby’s  creamy  cheek.  Red  Gem, 
a  beautiful  ruby  glowing  bright  in  the  sun.  Blue  Frost,  like  frosty  glow  in 
new  snow.  Crispy,  like  a  freshly  starched  white  pinafore.  Little  Joe,  a  wee 
black  pigmy.  Brownie,  as  cute  as  maple  sugar  candy.  Lemon  Flare,  cool 
as  a  glass  of  lemonade.  Angel  Eyes,  pretty  as  a  cloud  with  a  patch  of  blue 
sky  showing.  Brassie,  sunshine  gathered  in  a  patch.” 

From  Phyllis  Holtz,  a  report  on  the  Idaho  performance  of  some  medians 
and  dwarfs:  "Most  talked  about  was  Brassie!  It  stole  the  show  for  length  of 
bloom  season,  brightness,  and  the  number  of  flowers  consistently  in  bloom. 
Very  fine  in  every  respect.  Runner-up  for  raves:  Angel  Eyes.  Everyone  went 
back  to  see  this  one  at  least  twice. 

"Gold  Cadet,  a  splendid  light  gold,  falls  slightly  darker  than  the  standards, 
excellent  substance  and  form.  Individual  flowers  stayed  nice  for  several  days. 

Red  Rockette,  a  sassy  little  rascal,  and  everyone  loved  the  rich  coloring. 

Pigmy  Gold,  the  first  one  to  open,  even  before  the  pumilas  by  more  than 
a  week.  It  quit,  to  start  blooming  again  about  a  month  later. 

Merry  Maker,  reddish,  one  of  my  favorites.  Picture  Yellow,  bright  and 
cheerful,  but  I  like  Pigmy  Gold  better.  Helen’s  Child,  a  very  nice,  clean 
light  blue;  many  liked  this  very  well.  Snow  Elf,  to  me  utter  perfection  in 
form,  and  such  a  clean,  clear  white. 

Eversweet,  striped  blue  and  white,  small  flower  and  no  branching.  It 
would  be  cute  if  it  had  more  flowers. 

Lime  Ripples,  a  beautiful  bright  yellow  intermediate.  The  green  is  prob¬ 
ably  there,  but  I  didn’t  see  it.  Delightful  regardless. 

Valiant  Ola,  another  brilliant  yellow,  lighter  area  just  below  orange 
beards;  one  of  the  nicest  of  the  border  irises. 

Arctic  Flare,  beautiful!  Everyone  raved  over  this  flaring  blue-white  in¬ 
termediate.  Flowers  are  long-lasting. 

Blue  Asterisk  in  a  large  clump  makes  a  solid  mass  of  bloom.  Yellow 
Bantam  is  a  bright  golden  yellow,  and  showy!  Tear  Drops  is  a  fine  lemon 
yellow  pumila.  Falls  not  too  broad  but  it’s  still  cute.” 

In  a  robin  discussion  of  the  merits  of  various  white  irises,  Annie  Glitsch, 
Woodward,  Oklahoma,  said:  "In  comparing  Rejoice  and  Celestial  Snow,  the 
latter  stood  the  weather  better  every  place  I  saw  them.  I  believe  Celestial 
Snow  is  the  finest  white  grown.  It  stood  up  so  perfectly  by  others  that  had 
to  be  tied  up.” 

Mickey  Kirby,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  reports  on  some  which  she  found  especially 
pleasing:  "Fluted  Haven  was  an  outstanding  clump.  It  produced  12  and  14 
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blooms  to  a  stalk.  One  stalk  had  been  a  show  specimen  three  times,  and  had 
had  eight  spent  blooms  removed  when  it  took  an  HM  again  for  me  in  the 
big  Norfolk  show!  I  am  very  fond  of  Henry  Shaw  too,  and  see  little  difference 
in  quality,  style,  etc.,  except  that  Fluted  Haven  has  many  more  buds  and 
blooms  over  a  longer  period  of  time  here.  Also  it  does  not  get  thin  and  limp 
as  the  blooms  age— excellent  substance. 

“Hermosa  Haven  is  a  luscious  orchid-rose,  deep  color,  form  of  Rose  Sails 
with  the  same  lilt  in  the  falls.  I  liked  Henna  Stitches  as  the  best  plicata, 
very  bright  and  gay  and  good  substance.  Toll  Gate  and  Prettyfield  were 
both  fine,  but  I  like  Prettyfield  the  better;  I  think  it  has  more  refinement  and 
delicacy,  but  Toll  Gate  sure  makes  a  good  garden  clump. 

“I  liked  Hope  Divine,  a  very  ruffled  orchid,  about  like  Lavenesque  in 
color,  with  gold  on  the  haft,  a  different  and  distinctive  color  combination.” 

Orin  Beinhart,  Kennewick,  Washington,  suggests  something  I  wish  I  had 
the  courage  to  try!  “Poet’s  Dream  bloomed  so  well  that  it  hardly  made  any 
increase;  in  fact  several  varieties  did  that.  We  thin  fruit  to  get  better  speci¬ 
mens,  so  why  not  irises?  I  wonder  if  we  would  not  be  away  ahead  when 
getting  new  iris  if  we  removed  the  first  year’s  bloomstalk  and  turned  the 
energy  to  plant  development.” 

Reducing  the  Easy  Way 

“It’s  very  easy  to  cut  down  on  iris  gardening.  You  just  throw  out  all  of 
the  increase  and  sulky  iris,  then  carefully  replant  what  is  left,  along  with 
selected  replacements  in  the  same  amount  of  space.  This  gives  only  half  of 
the  iris  to  care  for,  and  these  are  better.  It  also  leaves  room  for  weeds. 
Right  now  you  quit  gardening  and  start  weeding. 

“By  the  time  the  weeds  are  out  the  garden  looks  so  bare,  a  dear  friend  gives 
you  part  of  her  increase  (she’s  cutting  down  too),  and  you  feel  you  can’t 
hurt  her  feelings  by  refusing  the  gifts,  and  anyway  if  you  plant  something,  it 
will  cut  down  the  space  in  which  weeds  can  grow.  Cutting  down  the  iris 
garden  is  easy;  it’s  the  replacements  for  what  you  have  discarded  that  get 
you.  The  trick  is  to  stay  even. 

“I’m  a  ‘cut-down-on-gardening  bug.’  I  tried  it  successfully  with  my  first 
iris.  All  six  of  the  iris  clumps  were  divided  and  all  but  a  fan  of  each  were 
given  to  friends.  Each  of  these  friends  gave  me  in  return  ‘small’  pieces  of 
something  I  didn’t  have.  It’s  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  they  think. 
And  who  am  I  to  deny  it?  The  majority  wins. 

“The  only  thing  I’ve  ever  succeeded  in  cutting  down  is  the  size  of  the  lawn.” 

—Doris  Matzke,  Fulton,  N.Y. 

Cultural  Practices 

Earl  Roberts,  of  Indianapolis,  tells  how  he  handles  plants  arriving  from 
foreign  countries,  which  often  are  badly  dried  out  upon  receipt.  He  notes 
that  he  had  “beginner’s  trouble”  in  establishing  them  when  he  first  began 
getting  them.  Some  shipments  he  lost  almost  entirely. 

“If  they  arrive  from  quarantine  in  a  particularly  dried-up  state  (i.e.,  with  no 
leaves,  or  at  most  very  short  ones,  no  roots,  and  look  like  so  many  peanuts) 
then  I  soak  them  in  a  liquid  fertilizer-water  solution  for  24  hours,  or  even  two 
days  at  times.  Then  I  let  them  dry  off  in  the  air  and  sun.  I  make  a  special 
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bed  for  them  by  digging  in  at  least  8"  of  garden  loam  and  quite  a  lot  of 
sharp  sand.  On  the  top  inch  or  so  I  use  nearly  pure  sand  with  peat  mixed 
in.  This  tends  to  hold  some  moisture  and  allows  the  excess  to  drain  off. 
Planted  directly  in  this  mixture  with  the  rhizomes  barely  visible,  they  are 
kept  fairly  well  watered  until  growth  starts,  then  the  usual  weekly  watering  is 
enough.  I  have  had  fairly  good  luck  starting  them  with  this  method  and  losses 
drop  to  a  minimum.  Of  course,  they  must  be  mulched  the  first  winter.  It 
seems  to  me  the  treatment  they  must  receive  in  quarantine  takes  all  of  the 
moisture  from  the  rhizomes  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  soaking  to  get  it  back  again. 
I  advise  that  commercial  fertilizer  be  kept  away  from  the  rhizomes.  Some 
superphosphate  in  the  bottom  of  the  8"  hole  helps  roots  after  they  get  down 
to  its  level.” 

This  seems  to  be  an  excellent  way  to  salvage  any  rhizome  which  has  dried 
up;  one  might  try  using  one  of  the  antibiotics  with  Vitamin  B  to  help  growth 
which  various  people  have  suggested  in  past  Flight  Lines  comments.  And 
it  seems  a  good  treatment  for  very  small  increases  as  described  in  the  following 
suggestion  by  Mrs.  Carl  Bacon,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.: 

“When  transplanting,  do  you  save  the  old  or  ‘mother’  rhizome?  If  you  do 
not,  you  are  missing  your  biggest  opportunity  to  increase  your  stock  of  scarce 
items.  Each  ‘mother,’  in  its  struggle  to  survive,  will  produce  two  to  ten  new 
plants  by  the  following  season.  I  plant  them  quite  deep  so  they  don’t  heave 
out  of  the  ground.  Many  people  are  not  aware  of  the  potential  in  what  they 
consider  a  worthless  piece.” 

Keith  Keppel  had  suggested  this  practice  to  me  last  summer,  noting  that 
often  commercial  growers  desiring  to  increase  stocks  of  a  precious  new 
introduction  will  cut  the  rhizome  in  small  pieces,  leaving  a  hunk  of  the 
“mother”  rhizome  attached  to  the  very  small  increase  which  is  developing. 
I  had  better  luck  planting  the  whole  rhizome  than  the  pieces.  The  “mother” 
rhizome  took  less  space  in  the  propagating  bed  than  the  lined-out  small 
pieces,  and  increases  seemed  to  grow  more  quickly. 

Ar  rangers’  Delights 

Flower  arrangers  looking  for  nice  small  irises  will  find  much  pleasure  in 
the  miniature  tall  beardeds.  Leo  Waits,  Davenport,  Ioiva,  describes  one:  “The 
little,  old,  diploid  MTB,  La  Neige,  is  a  doll.  Snowy  white  with  that  streak 
of  real  blue  at  the  tip  of  the  beard!” 

Ethel  Allenbaugh,  Spokane,  Wash.,  adds:  “I  think  La  Neige  is  a  honey. 
There  are  several  of  the  oldies  that  I’d  hate  to  be  without.  There  is  a  sweet, 
little,  old  white  called  Columbine  that  I  like  to  cut  and  take  indoors.  Several 
of  the  old  diploids  are  a  nicer  size  for  indoor  pleasure.” 

As  much  a  herald  of  spring  as  the  sweet  scent  of  narcissus  in  the  air  is 
that  heavenly  fragrance  of  the  dwarf  iris  species,  I.  pumila,  and  its  hybrids. 
Ethel  describes  some  varieties  which  are  very  new  on  our  garden  scene: 

“Four  dwarfs  that  I  like  a  lot:  Vindobona,  a  small,  perky,  brownish  red, 
purple,  or  violet.  Kuban,  pumila  ‘23’,  a  small  yellow,  brownish  spot,  a  profuse 
bloomer  with  the  sweetest  perfume.  Every  few  minutes  I’d  go  out  to  get  an¬ 
other  smell.  Binata,  very  fragrant,  lovely,  large  red-purple  color.  Serbian 
pumila  ‘No.  15,’  is  lavender-blue,  large,  heavy  bloomer.  I  love  good  smells  and 
these  all  had  perfume  plus.  I  also  got  Blue  Whiskers,  in  which  I  was  disap- 
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pointed.  The  blooms  are  sort  of  mustard-yellow,  and  nice,  but  they  were  buried 
in  too  wide  and  too  high  foliage.  I  find  that  true  of  a  good  many  lilliputs  here. 
Lilli-White  is  one  of  the  loveliest  things  I’ve  ever  seen,  but  gee!  I’ve  spent 
a  lot  of  money  on  some  that  I’d  like  to  have  seen  go  to  the  trash  pile.” 

In  addition  to  their  delight  in  the  garden  and  for  use  in  arrangements,  in 
better  scale  for  most  of  today’s  homes,  many  collectors  are  turning  to  the 
diploids  for  their  hybridizing  efforts.  Rita  Ingham,  Rocky  River,  Ohio,  says: 
“I’m  glad  to  have  some  diploids  to  use  with  the  diploid  species  and  hybrid 
seedlings  I’ve  acquired,  particularly  to  see  if  any  will  yield  something  worth¬ 
while  in  working  with  the  table  iris  (MTB)  lines.”  Rita  lists  those  she  has: 
Treasure  Trove,  Red  Orchid,  Clara  Noyes,  Perfection,  Dainty  Bess, 
Apache,  Navajo,  Sandyson,  Dorothea,  Valencia,  Chewink,  Midwest, 
White  Queen,  Pluie  d’Or,  Mrs.  Neubronner,  Madame  Louis  Autreau,  and 
Sylvia.  That’s  a  list  to  bring  fond  memories  to  many  a  longtime  AIS  member. 

Charlotte  Adams,  Tajunga,  Calif.:  “I  like  the  smaller  flowers  and  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  some  of  the  old  diploids.  I  have  thought  that  they  may  work  with 
certain  dwarfs  and  perhaps  with  some  of  the  arils.  It  may  be  possible  to  go 
back  to  where  a  turning  point  was  taken  long  ago  and  make  a  different  turn. 
To  this  end  I  have  begun  to  try  with  Parisiana,  Pink  Jadu,  and  Pink 
Ruffles,  and  have  purchased  Demi-Deuil,  Lotus,  Mme.  Chereau  and 
Pretty  Butterfly  to  play  with.” 

Gordon  Plough’s  new  intermediates  are  attracting  much  attention.  Phyllis 
Holtz,  Kellogg,  Idaho,  describes  some  she  has  in  her  Median  Iris  Society 
Display  Garden:  Butter  Bit  (Plough  ’62)  is  about  17"  tall,  a  flaring,  per¬ 
fectly  formed,  sprightly  yellow,  thoroughly  delightful.  Bit  o’  Blue  (Plough) 
a  child  of  Snow  Flurry  X  Green  Spot,  is  a  sister  seedling  to  his  Little 
Angel.  It  is  17"  tall,  a  flaring,  utterly  lovely,  clean  light  blue;  perfect  in 
proportion.” 

In  the  Pink! 

From  the  land  of  the  Lilliputs,  down  Nashville  way,  comes  news  as  ex¬ 
citing  as  was  the  announcement  of  Lillipinkput,  first  pink  lilliput,  bred 
by  Geddes  Douglas.  Geddes’  sister,  Adelaide  Peterson,  is  carrying  on  his 
lines  of  breeding,  and  has  this  delightful  report: 

“From  two  pink  intermediates,  sibs  to  Pink  Fancy  and  Sweet  Allegro, 
came  a  pretty  16"  bicolor;  ruffly  gold  standards  and  extremely  flared  gold 
falls  with  a  red  edge;  numbered  113.  Brownie  crossed  with  tails,  mostly 
pinks,  gave  countless  ruffled  yellows  of  varying  shades,  heights  and  worth. 
Several  we  think  nice  enough  to  name.  Brownie  X  Pink  Sensation  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  late  dwarf  pink  blend,  12",  that’s  most  unusual,  at  least  to  us. 
Creamy  pink  standards,  flaring  falls  with  violet  and  rose  tones,  iridescent, 
white  to  yellow  beard.  But  the  real  showstopper  here  was  a  pink  tangerine- 
bearded  miniature  dwarf,  8"  to  top  of  ruffly  standards,  a  light  peachy  apricot 
in  tone.  One  branch  and  a  terminal  which  opened  both  flowers  at  the  same 
time.  No  further  bloom.  The  standards  are  rather  high  and  domed,  the  falls 
long  but  flaring.  This  baby,  now  registered  as  Pink  Midget,  bless  its  little 
pink  heart— came  from  Lillipinkput  by  one  of  my  BROWNiE-derived  inter¬ 
mediates,  a  pink  sib  to  Sweet  Allegro.  It  was  a  real  late  bloomer.  It  and 
the  pink  blend  opened  when  nearly  all  the  other  intermediates  were  about 
finished  blooming.  Earlier  there  was  another  pink  intermediate,  also  a 
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Lillipinkput  daughter,  19-20"  tall;  but  naturally  the  wee  one  stole  the  show. 

As  you  can  guess,  Geddes’  Brownie,  an  odd  almost  arilbred-like  blend, 
is  a  terrific  parent.  Adelaide  notes  its  parentage:  (Minnie  Colquitt  x  violet 
pumila )  X  Zwanenburg,  which  is  an  arilbred  dwarf.  Here’s  another  sample 
of  what  it  is  producing  for  Adelaide  in  some  intriguing  crosses:  “Bloomed 
several  hundred  tails  by  Brownie  seedlings  this  past  spring,  mostly  from 
pink  tails.  In  almost  every  cross  one  red  or  so  appeared,  usually  bitones  with 
lighter  standards,  darker  falls.  And  my  one  Real  Gold  X  Brownie  seedling 
was  a  solid,  dull  red  self.’’  Adelaide  notes  that  the  Brownie  intermediates  are 
all  quite  fertile. 

Bob  Schreiner  writes:  “Just  wanted  to  slip  in  a  word  about  that  unusual 
iris  Brownie.  This  iris  evidently  is  one  of  those  breeder  breaks  that  defies 
conventions  or  acts  differently  than  its  parentage  suggests.  I  did  want  to 
elaborate  on  the  parentage  of  Zwanenburg,  which  is  given  in  the  1939  AIS 
Check  List  as  Lutescens  Aurea  X  1.  susiana.  Lutescens  Aurea,  which  my 
Dad  grew  and  which  I  knew  as  a  boy,  was  not  a  pseudopumila.  (The  same 
Check  List  shows  a  synonym  for  this  variety  as  ‘Pseudopumila  aurea’;  but  that 
Lutescens  Aurea  is  correctly  a  form  of  I.  chamaeiris .)  It  is  a  larger,  taller 
type  of  chamaeiris.  Many  of  these  types  of  irises  were  distributed  by  Millet 
et  Fils  (France)  or  Barr  of  England.  It  took  Fitz  Randolph  to  introduce  to 
us  here  in  the  U.S.  the  true  I.  pseudopumila .” 

Equally  delectable-sounding  is  this  account  by  Bee  Warburton,  Westboro, 
Mass.:  “I  had  two  lovelies:  one  a  6"  branched  dwarf,  the  other  an  IB  fancy 
in  pink.  The  pink  fancy  is  from  (Love  Affair  x  Cretica)  X  Castle  Rock, 
and  the  satisfying  thing  is  that  it  is  exactly  what  I  made  the  cross  for.  It  is 
really  pink,  not  t-pink  (sic)  but  babyribbon  pink  with  more  blue  in  it.  The 
little  one  is  adorable,  perfect  of  form,  wide  and  serrated  tips  to  the  standards 
which  are  cupped  nicely;  flat-out  falls;  lavender-violet  standards,  white  falls 
with  a  violet  blaze  down  from  the  beard,  just  a  brush  stroke  wide.  It  is  not 
only  different  but  a  color  break  besides.  But,  of  course,  a  slow  increaser. 
Parentage  is  Blue  Denim  X  Sdlg.  C-309.” 

Alta  Brown ,  Lynwood,  Wash.,  has  contributed  many  precious  little  irises 
to  our  garden  scene.  Here’s  a  note  on  her  quest  for  small  pinks:  “There  were 
10  different  pink  intermediates  in  1961  from  a  family  of  four  different  lilliput 
seedlings  from  (Memphis  Belle  x  Carpathia)  X  TB  pinks,  a  total  of  60 
seedlings  in  the  crosses.  Two  may  be  good  enough  to  name.  The  same  year 
these  crosses  on  TB  pinks  were  made,  pollen  of  other  pumilas  was  used  and 
then  the  seedlings  were  backcrossed  to  TB  pinks,  but  none  of  these  families 
have  given  any  pink  intermediates  as  yet.  I  am  wondering  if  Carpathia  is  the 
important  one  for  this  type  of  breeding.” 

Alta  also  describes  some  of  her  results  from  using  Paul  Cook’s  wonderful, 
pale  violet-blue  SDB,  Fairy  Flax:  “This  surely  does  have  good  color  and 
shape  and  is  a  proven  breeder.  It  is  too  bad  that  it  does  not  grow  well  in  all 
areas.  Even  here  in  Seattle  some  folks  have  difficulty  growing  it.  Some  of  the 
finest  seedlings  I  have  grown  have  had  it  as  one  parent.  I  have  wanted  to 
grow  some  intermediates  from  it  but  as  yet  have  had  no  takes  on  it  by  TB 
blues.  The  nearest  that  I  have  come  with  successful  crosses  like  this  is 
(Fairy  Flax  x  blue  pumila  sib  of  Cute  Caper)  X  Whole  Cloth.  Several 
clones  of  this  cross  were  pollinated  with  Whole  Cloth  and  it  will  be  in- 
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Iris  decora 

Opposite  is  a  photograph  of  Iris 
decora  (I.  nepalensis) ,  native  of  the 
Himalayas,  as  it  grew  in  my  garden 
last  spring.  The  flowers  are  lavender, 
about  2/2  inches  across  on  a  stem 
about  9  inches  tall.  They  are  quite 
flat,  with  the  style-arms  rather  large 
in  proportion  to  the  petals;  each  fall 
has  a  median  line  of  orange-trimmed 
hairs— I  am  not  sure  whether  it  would 
be  called  a  beard  or  a  crest.  Even 
as  tiny  seedlings  the  plants  showed 
the  curious  bulging  roots  which  are 
characteristic  of  this  section.  Only  two 
out  of  eight  seedlings  survived  their 
first  winter,  so  they  evidently  did  not 
care  for  our  alternate  freezing  and 
rain.  They  bloomed  in  the  tall 
bearded  season. 

Jean  Witt 

Seattle,  Wash. 


teresting  to  see  what  comes  from  them.  That  row  of  seedlings  from  Fairy 
Flax  X  Cute  Caper  sib  was  one  of  the  prettiest  rows  I  have  grown.  All 
were  of  near-dwarf  stature,  8  to  11"  tall,  with  very  dainty  flowers  and  foliage; 
37  seedlings,  all  blues  and  whites.  They  had  the  height  of  stem  to  put  them 
in  the  SDB  class  but  the  size  of  flowers  was  smaller  than  that  of  any  of  the 
SDBs,  and  more  like  the  MDBs.  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  them.  Another 
excellent  cross  was  the  one  that  produced  Sky  Baby:  Fairy  Flax  X  Snow  Elf. 
The  latter  added  width  of  petal  and  some  ruffling.  Fairy  Flax  isn’t  an  easy 
pod  parent  for  me,  but  I  have  worked  at  it  a  lot.  Last  season  about  15 
pollinations  were  made  and  all  I  got  was  one  bee  pod.  It  surely  is  frustrating 
when  one  cannot  go  ahead  with  one’s  breeding  program  as  planned.” 

Adelaide  has  also  added  a  note  about  Fairy  Flax.  “Everybody  told  me 
it  never  had  pollen.  But  I  kept  watching  and  one  day  found  an  anther  with 
some  pollen.  I  put  it  on  Green  Spot,  purposely,  to  try  to  find  out  if  Green 
Spot  could  have  been  the  pollen  parent  of  my  Fairy  Flax  X  unknown  seed¬ 
lings.  A  pod  was  formed  and  I  got  some  14  seeds.  This  was  in  1958.  In  1960 
I  had  them  embryo-cultured  and  ultimately  there  were  8  seedlings.  All 
bloomed  this  past  spring,  six  exactly  the  same  blue  as  Fairy  Flax,  two  whites 
with  greenish  markings;  none  really  worth  keeping.  But  now  I  know  two 
things:  first,  Fairy  Flax  did  have  pollen  (at  least  once  anyway).  And 
Green  Spot  just  couldn’t  have  been  the  parent  of  those  1958  Fairy  Flax 
babies  that  seemingly  have  nothing  in  common  as  to  type  or  character  with 
these  new  seedlings.” 
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Rita  Ingham,  of  Ohio,  writes  of  re-reading  various  iris  publications  and 
that  everywhere  she  sees  mention  of  Walter  Welch  s  blue  pumila  No.  H-503. 

‘  It  truly  must  be  a  superior  breeder;  even  the  English  writers  keep  mentioning 
it.  And  many  fine  varieties  for  breeding  and  garden  value  have  it  in  their 
ancestry.  It  is  a  sister  seedling  of  April  Morn,  which  is  Cook  1546  (a  varie- 
gata)  X  Sulina  (a  blue  violet).  April  Morn  breeds  blues,  yellows  and 
whites,  neglecta  and  variegata,  for  me  depending  on  the  cross,  and  probably 
H-503  does  too.” 

Dot  Dennis,  Chatham,  N.  /.,  is  another  median  breeder  with  a  first  to  her 
credit.  Dale  Dennis,  a  lovely  orchid-on-white  SDB  named  for  her  daughter, 
was  the  first  plicata  registered  from  a  cross  involving  I.  pumila.  Dot  reports: 
“The  nice  surprise  was  Lady  Ilse  X  Sulina.  I  do  not  like  the  form  of  Lady 
Ilse  but  I  wondered  if  it  would  bring  outsize  blooms.  The  first  was  a  dirty 
cream,  big  and  blowsy.  The  next  was  an  overblown  purple,  and  I  was  all  for 
yanking  the  bunch.  But  seven  others  were  beautiful  whites  and  blue  seifs, 
excellent  form  and  proportion.  The  first  dirty  cream  had  a  strong  odor  of  lily- 
of-the-valley.  One  real  lovely  came  from  Lovelace  X  Welch  H-513.  It  was 
mustard,  both  standards  and  falls,  with  the  base  of  standards  edged  light 
chocolate,  and  a  lavender  beard.  This  one  will  be  named  if  as  good  next 
year.” 

And  a  seedling  report  from  Molly  Price,  New  City,  N.Y.:  “The  day  after 
the  judges  were  here,  I  had  a  truly  beautiful  red  SDB  seedling  the  color  of  its 
grandmother,  Garden  Flame.  A  medium  blue  one  with  a  red  band  and 
olive  hafts,  and  a  plicata,  came  from  the  same  cross.  Red  Rockette  was  the 
papa.”  Adelaide  explains  the  plicata  in  giving  one  parent  of  Red  Rockette 
as  the  TB  plicata,  Minnie  Colquitt. 

Wilma  Greenlee,  of  Illinois,  whose  beautiful  white  IB,  Blue  Asterisk,  won 
the  1962  Sass  Award,  discusses  some  TB  varieties  she  includes  in  her  breeding 
program  for  better  intermediates:  “I  discontinued  using  Lavanesque  as  it  will 
not  do  for  my  purpose.  Crispette  is  nice  but  too  late.  But  May  Magic  is 
superfine,  just  a  bit  late  to  use  with  stored  pollen  from  earlier  blooming  things, 
about  medium-late  bloom  season.  It  has  the  exact  form  I  want  to  use,  a  real 
honey.  I  have  said  so  many  times,  people  must  get  weary,  that  a  useful  new 
tall  bearded  must  have  closed,  or  even  overlapped,  standards  and  be  short- 
petaled,  with  round  falls  which  are  also  short,  not  long.  Bonnie  Dunbar  calls 
this  a  ‘blocky’  form.  I  like  round,  horizontal  falls.  The  Cook  irises  have  this 
form  when  he  gets  what  he  is  working  for.” 

Selecting  the  right  TBs  to  give  proper  proportion  in  crosses  with  dwarfs 
and  medians  can  be  a  problem.  Joe  Gatty,  of  New  Jersey,  whose  lovely  white 
TB,  Friendship,  won  the  Cook  Memorial  Cup  at  the  1961  convention,  has 
some  tips  on  good  ones  to  use:  “Fortunately  for  the  SDB  hybridizer  there  are 
still  some  tails  that  have  not  been  introduced  because  of  their  giant  size. 
These  should  do  tricks  for  us:  Tranquil  Moon,  Alert,  old  Lake  George 
(and  this  one  is  again  being  used  in  tall  breeding  by  its  originator!),  White 
Sprite,  and  Allegiance,  which  I  feel  is  going  to  play  its  part  in  SDB  pro¬ 
grams.” 

Orpha  Salsman,  Seattle,  Wash.,  adds  “Chet  Tompkins’  plicata  Dixie  Doll 
to  the  list  of  small-flowered,  flaring  tails  which  should  be  good  parent  stock 
for  medians.”  And  from  Margaret  Burnett,  Citrus  Heights,  Calif.:  “Another 
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iris  with  good  form  and  flare  is  Ruffled  Organdy.  I  used  it  in  tall  crosses 
and  all  had  heavy  substance  and  good  flaring  form.  Lula  Marguerite  could 
give  interesting  beards  as  well  as  good  substance  and  form.” 

Jean  Yocum,  of  Albuquerque,  says:  I’ve  used  Joseph’s  Mantle  a  lot  and 
all  types  of  horns  showed  up.  One  seedling  was  very  flaring,  sassy-type  red- 
purple  with  a  big  bronze  beard,  the  end  of  which  was  purple  and  horned. 
I’m  not  looking  for  horns  or  freak  types  but  this  one  was  interesting  and 
had  form  good.” 

Soft  Rot  and  Good  Cultural  Practice 

Still  one  of  the  most  widely  discussed  subjects  in  robins  for  fairly  new 
irisarians  is  the  problem  of  soft  rot,  or  often  just  plain  “rot,”  which  probably 
is  a  much-abused  term  to  cover  a  great  multitude  of  sins.  Anyway  you  look 
at  it,  it’s  a  problem  which  usually  is  helped  by  good  cultural  practices:  proper 
soil  management  for  your  particular  garden  and  using  the  proverbial  ounce 
of  prevention.  Perhaps  these  reports  will  be  of  help,  or  interesting: 

Martha  Lazenby,  Fort  Lawn,  S.  C.,  reports:  “I  worked  up  two  new  beds 
last  year.  One  bed  had  well-rotted  compost  worked  deep  into  the  soil.  I  found 
rot  in  most  of  the  plants  this  year,  under  the  rhizomes.  For  the  other  bed  I 
used  oak  leaves  (a  year  old)  which  I  worked  deep  into  the  soil.  My  rhizomes’ 
root  systems  tripled,  the  roots  were  much  longer,  and  rhizomes  larger  with 
more  increase.”  Martha  also  noted  that  the  leaves  of  her  irises  were  much 
greener  and  healthier  looking  since  she  added  lime  last  year. 

David  Heath,  Vulcan,  Mich.,  says:  “As  soon  as  the  snow  melts  the  irises 
will  be  fertilized  with  a  small  handful  of  bonemeal  around  each  clump.  At 
the  same  time  a  handful  of  gypsum  will  be  mixed  in  and  around  the  clumps, 
to  help  control  possible  soft  rot,  which  often  sets  in  as  the  weather  warms  and 
the  flower  buds  of  dwarfs  are  nearly  ready  to  open.  Last  fall  soft  rot  started 
and  the  tops  were  cut  back,  gymsum  added  and  mixed  in  the  soil  about  the 
roots  and  there  was  then  very  little  rot  after  that.  I’m  pleased  with  the  way 
the  gypsum  and  cleaning  up  of  the  foliage  aid  in  checking  rot.” 

George  Watson,  of  Kentucky,  reports  that  he  seldom  has  soft  rot.  “If  less 
than  one  half  of  the  rhizome  is  affected,  it  can  be  reamed  out,  sprinkled  with 
sulphur  and  set  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days.” 

Louise  LeBaugh,  Columbus,  Miss.,  cites  a  treatment  she  used:  “I  believe  one 
reason  I’ve  had  less  soft  rot  is  my  kill-or-cure  method,  resorted  to  last  fall. 
I  used  Isotox  and  Carco-X  combined.  Made  the  solution  in  the  sprinkling 
can  and  just  soaked  the  irises  and  the  soil  around  them.” 

John  Terrington,  Hawthorne,  Calif.,  lends  his  ideas  on  the  subject.  “Soft 
rot  will  attack  an  iris  of  lush  growth  faster  than  one  of  less  growth.  Irises 
are  like  dahlias  in  that  too  much  nitrogen  causes  them  to  go  to  leaf  and  to 
become  soft  and  watery.  All  bulbous  plants  (bulbs,  rhizomes,  corms,  etc.) 
have  developed  to  withstand  long  dry  spells.  Note  that  most  of  them  come 
from  around  the  Mediterranean  or  some  other  dry  area.  These  bulbs  or 
rhizomes  must  mature  and  be  firm  and  solid  if  they  are  to  carry  over  warm, 
dry  spells.  If  they  are  overgrown  and  bloated  with  water  and  then  subjected 
to  heat  they  become  subject  to  rot.  Irises  should  have  a  bulb  food.  I  use 
4-10-10.  If  I  could  get  it  more  easily  I  would  use  6-12-12.  All  bulbous 
plants  need  large  amounts  of  potassium.  Likewise  if  an  iris  has  a  large, 
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bloated  rhizome  whieh  is  not  matured  it  will  be  more  subject  to  frost  damage 
in  the  north.  For  irises  to  live  over  hot,  dry  spells  or  over  winter  they 
should  be  properly  matured.” 

Botrytis  is  a  plaguing  problem  in  many  areas  and  one  not  always  recognized 
if  one  isn’t  familiar  with  it.  Often  it  is  confused  with  soft  rot  or  winter  kill. 
Some  authorities  have  felt  that  there  is  a  picture  of  varietal  susceptibility,  and 
perhaps  robin  members  might  add  information  to  this  picture  by  keeping  an 
accurate  record  of  varieties  whieh  get  the  disease  and  whieh  appear  to  be 
resistant  in  their  gardens,  along  with  conditions  which  might  contribute  to 
development  of  the  disease. 


Time  to  Transplant 

Perennial  questions  among  new  irisarians  are  when  to  divide  and  trans¬ 
plant,  and  whether  or  not  to  cut  back  foliage  after  bloom  season.  Collie 
Terrell,  Wasco,  Calif.,  says  his  are  cut  back  the  first  of  July.  “They  can  be 
planted  here  as  late  as  September  but  there  is  less  increase.” 

Leon  Losey,  Yucaipa,  Calif.,  finds  irises  planted  in  June  are  way  ahead  of 
those  put  in  later  in  his  area.  Those  with  leaves  left  on  are  just  as  good 
as  those  with  leaves  cut  at  transplanting  time,  Leon  says.  Marie  Wertz, 
Marshallville,  Ohio,  doesn’t  like  the  idea  of  planting  just  after  blooming  for 
her  area.  “They  do  not  have  time  to  make  a  good  root  system  before  summer. 
I  have  experimented  for  a  number  of  years  and  can  see  no  difference  between 
plants  which  have  had  leaves  cut  back  in  midsummer  and  those  whieh  have 
not.” 

Rev.  George  Watson,  Lexington,  Ky.,  relates  his  experience:  “This  past  year 
I  did  my  transplanting  and  resetting  the  first  week  of  July  instead  of  in 
August.  I  am  convinced  that  the  earlier  planting  is  better  and  the  roots  are 
deeper,  although  the  above-ground  growth  is  not  much  larger.” 

Mary  Price,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  says:  “It  seems  to  me  the  irises  need  about 
one  month  of  rest  after  blooming  here,  so  we  reset  in  late  July  at  the  break  of 
dormancy.”  And  from  Lillian  Coleman,  Waurika,  Okla.:  “Irises  do  better 
here  if  reset  approximately  three  to  five  weeks  after  blooming,  when  the 
new  root  growth  and  the  new  leaf  growth  are  ready  to  begin.  I  do  not  cut 
the  leaves  unless  necessary,  and  then  in  a  fan  shape,  cutting  about  one-third 
of  the  leaf.” 

Judy  Ball,  Rich  Hill,  Mo.:  “I  think  irises  should  be  reset  after  going  dormant 
and  before  growth  begins  so  that  the  bud  is  in  the  proper  stage  to  withstand 
transplanting.”  Mary  Strode,  Jordan  Valley,  Ore.,  adds  another  note:  “I  don’t 
cut  leaves  back  until  after  it  freezes  for  we  have  only  three  months  without 
frost.  It  seems  to  me  they  need  the  leaves.”  And  from  Helen  Hein,  Clarkston, 
Wash.:  “A  robin  member  living  on  the  Washington  coast  where  moisture  is 
excessive,  told  of  cutting  back  the  leaves  when  cleaning  up  the  beds  after 
bloom  season  and  again  in  the  fall  when  they  are  cleaned  up  for  the  winter. 
The  later  cutting  kept  the  spring  cleanup  at  a  minimum;  old  leaves  left  on 
lay  in  a  gooey  mess.  Slugs  thrive  there.  She  felt  the  cutting  back  did  no 
harm.  I  experimented  with  this  and  can  honestly  say  I  have  never  had  a 
neater  bed  and  have  never  suffered  for  lack  of  bloom  or  experienced  any 
more  rot  than  friends  who  do  not  cut  back.  And  our  increase  is  as  strong  as 
ever.” 
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One  for  Coffee  Drinkers 

Wayne  Brethorst,  Mahomet,  III.,  explains  some  of  his  cultural  ideas,  and  if 
you’re  a  tin-can  saver  like  me,  he  has  some  swell  ideas  on  what  to  do  with 
them!  “I  dig  a  hole  12-18"  deep,  putting  rotted  manure  in  the  bottom;  I  add 
a  coffee  canful  of  12-12-12  fertilizer,  mixing  it  with  about  half  the  dirt  from 
the  hole  and  then  replace  the  rest  of  the  dirt.  To  plant,  I  put  the  roots  of  the 
plant  in  the  soil,  holding  my  hand  under  the  rhizome.  I  firm  the  soil  around 
the  roots  and  then  put  clean  sand  under,  around  and  over  the  rhizome.  The 
sand  is  held  in  place  with  a  coffee-can  rim  (top  and  bottom  cut  out),  or  with 
bands  of  aluminum  lawn-edging.  This  puts  the  rhizome  above  ground  level. 
The  sand  dries  quickly  after  a  rain  and  doesn’t  hold  water.  I  can  use  a 
corncob  mulch  over  the  bed  and  not  get  near  the  rhizome.  With  new  plants 
or  those  I  wish  to  water  during  a  dry  spell,  I  take  a  46-ounce  juice  can  in 
which  I  have  punched  a  series  of  holes.  I  sink  this  to  its  rim  beside  the  plant 
and  fill  it  with  water.  This  avoids  wetting  the  leaves  and  doesn’t  wash  away 
the  sand  around  the  rhizomes.  Twice  a  year,  before  flowering,  and  after  the 
first  fall  rains,  I  fertilize  with  a  pound  coffee  canful  of  12-12-12  around  each 
clump.  More  fertilizer  is  necessary  with  this  particular  mulch  as  the  decaying 
matter  uses  a  great  deal  of  nitrogen.” 

(That’s  a  bit  reminiscent  of  the  time  Bee  Warburton  wrote  in  our  median 
robin  that  she  always  planted  her  seeds  in  tuna  cans.  In  a  dense  mood  I 
took  her  literally  and  wondered  whether  Frank  and  the  family  ever  got  any¬ 
thing  to  eat  but  tuna!) 


How  to  Join  an  AIS  Robin 


Applications  for  membership  in  Robins  in  any  Division  may  be  made  directly 
to  National  Robin  Director,  John  A.  Bartholomew,  35  Pine  Grove  Street,  Milton  86, 
Massachusetts.  Please  indicate  the  Division  in  which  you  wish  to  enroll  The 
Irises  in  General  Division  is  recommended  for  fairly  new  irisarians  wishing  to 
gain  broad  background  in  both  tall  bearded  and  other  types  of  irises.  This  Division 
also  has  special  groups  for  those  interested  in  growing  irises  for  exhibition.  The 
General  Hybridizing  Division  is  recommended  for  beginning  breeders.  Those 
interested  in  joining  a  robin  within  their  Regions  may  contact  either  the  National 
Robin  Director  or  their  own  Regional  Robin  Representative.  The  AIS  offers  robin 
groups  within  the  following  Divisions  of  interest: 


Irises  in  General 
Tall  Bearded 
Arils  and  Arilbreds 
Medians  in  General 
Border  Bearded 
Miniature  Tall  Bearded 
Intermediate  Bearded 
Standard  Dwarf  Bearded 
Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded 
General  Hybridizing 
Advanced  Hybridizing 
Advanced  Iris  Breeders 


Louisiana  Irises 
Siberians 
Iapanese 
Spurias 

Species  and  Natives 
Reblooming  Irises 
Iris  Photography 
Historical  Irises 
International  (  General  ) 
Teens  and  Twenties 
Regional  Robins 
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NATIONAL  ROBIN  PROGRAM  DIRECTORY 

Chairman  of  Robin  Committee 

National  Robin  Director 

John  A.  Bartholomew,  35  Pine  Grove  St.,  Milton  86,  Mass. 


Administrative  Council 

Keith  Keppel,  517  Jesse  Ave.,  Stockton 
5,  Calit. 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Grey,  R.  1,  Box  72-A, 
Calistoga,  Calif. 

Fremont  Radcliffe,  102  North  St., 
Pittsburg,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Serdynski,  3414  Fern- 
croft  Rd.,  Los  Angeles  39,  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collie  Terrell,  926  Maple 
St.,  Wasco,  Calif. 

National  Robin  Editor 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Grey,  R.  1,  Box  72-A, 
Calistoga,  Calif. 

Tall  Bearded  Division —Chairman: 

Joseph  H.  Hoage,  309  Catskill,  Rich¬ 
land,  Wash. 

Division  Directors: 

Mrs.  Guy  R.  Kirby,  212  Forrest  Ave., 
Norfolk  5,  Va. 

Mrs.  William  W.  Messick,  891  Dewing 
Ave.,  Lafayette,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Rowe,  1231  Wight- 
man  St.,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Uhrig,  1120  Markison  Ave., 
Columbus  7,  Ohio 

William  C.  Carter,  611  Second  St., 
Mitchellville,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Bell,  Bellaire  Farm,  Rich 
Hill,  Mo. 

Irises  in  General  Division— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Barbara  Serdynski,  3414  Fern- 
croft  Rd.,  Los  Angeles  39,  Calif. 

Reblooming  Irises  Division— Chairman: 

Edwin  Rundlett,  1  Fairview  Ave., 
Staten  Island  14,  N.  Y. 

General  Median  Division— Chairman: 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton,  R.  1,  Box  541, 
Westboro,  Mass. 

Div.  Dir.:  Mrs.  Robert  J.  M.  Gantz,  R. 
1,  Box  163,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

Div.  Ed.:  Mrs.  R.  E.  Peterson,  Hill 
Rd.,  Brentwood,  Tenn. 

Standard  Dwarf  Bearded  Division— 

Chairman: 

Mrs.  Roy  Brizendine,  2214  Maryland, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Intermediate  Bearded  Division— Chin.: 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Greenlee,  R.  3,  Chrisman, 
Ill. 

Border  Bearded  Division— Chairman: 

Keith  Keppel,  517  Jesse  Ave.,  Stockton 
5,  Calif. 


Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded— Chairman: 
Walter  Welch,  Middlebury,  Ind. 

Miniature  Tall  Bearded  Division— 

i  ll  SI  7  VTY1  /7  71  * 

Mrs.  J.  A.’  Witt,  16516  25th  NE,  Seat¬ 
tle  55,  Wash. 

Arils  and  Arilbreds  Division— Chm.: 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Evans,  2905  Avenue  “A,” 
Yuma,  Ariz. 

Siberian  Irises  Division— Chairman: 


Spuria  Irises  Division— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Stayton  Nunn,  11122  Claymore 
Drive,  Houston  24,  Texas 

Japanese  Irises  Division— Chairman: 

C.  A.  Swearengen,  R.  3,  Box  195, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Louisiana  Irises  Division— Chairman: 

Charles  W.  Arny,  Jr.,  Box  511,  S.L.U., 
Lafayette,  La. 

Species  and  Natives  Division— Chm.: 

Homer  N.  Metcalf,  Dept,  of  Hort., 
Montana  State  College,  Bozeman, 
Mont. 

Assistant  Chairman: 

B.  LeRoy  Davidson,  905  Western  Ave., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Advanced  Hybridizing  Division— Chm.: 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Vallette,  Box  158,  Declo, 
Idaho 

General  Hybridizing  Division— Chm.: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collie  S.  Terrell,  926 
Maple  Ave.,  Wasco,  Calif. 

Iris  Photography  Division— Chairman: 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Lane,  6017  N.  Depauw  St., 
Portland  3,  Oreg. 

Regional  Robin  Division— Ch airman: 

Mrs.  Barbara  Serdynski,  3414  Fern- 
croft  Rd.,  Los  Angeles  39,  Calif. 

International  Robin  Division— Chm.: 

Franklin  P.  Brewer.  1785  Beacon  Hill 
Rd.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Asst.  Chm.:  Dr.  Gordon  Loveridge,  2 
Lynch  St.,  Young,  NSW,  Australia 

Advanced  Iris  Breeders— Chairman: 

Robert  B.  Milner,  Jennings  Rd.,  North 
Collins,  N.  Y. 

Historical  Irises  Division— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Earl  F.  Beach,  420  Bon  Air  Rd., 
Pittsburgh  35,  Pa. 

Teens  and  Twenties  Division— Chm.: 

Mrs.  Iris  Smith,  Box  124,  Hitchcock, 
Okla. 


Members  wishing  to  join  robins  may  write  direct  to  the  chairmen, 
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Open  Doors  at  Regional  Meetings 

Through  the  Bulletin  several  of  the  Regions  extend  invitations  to  members 
of  other  Regions  to  participate  in  garden  tours  and  other  activities  during  their 
Regional  meetings  in  iristime  this  year. 

Region  13— Walla  Walla,  Washington 

Dr.  Judy,  RVP  for  Region  13  (Washington  and  Oregon)  invites  visitors  to 
the  Region  to  attend  the  Regional  meeting  in  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  May 
17-19.  Included  on  the  program  are  garden  tours  (Walla  Walla  and  College 
Place),  an  iris  show,  and  a  banquet.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Marcus 
Whitman  Hotel,  Walla  Walla.  Registration  begins  at  6  p.m.  the  17th.  The 
banquet  will  start  at  7  p.m.  the  18th.  Sponsors  are  the  Walla  Walla  Iris 
Garden  Club,  Mrs.  Ernest  Dohnert,  president,  and  the  Blue  Mountain  Iris 
Society,  Austin  Morgan,  president.  The  banquet  speaker  will  be  AIS  President 
Robert  S.  Carney. 

Reservation  for  the  meeting  ($7.50  per  person)  should  be  sent  to  Austin 
Morgan,  417  S.E.  Elm  Avenue,  College  Place,  Wash. 

Peak  bloom  elsewhere  in  the  Region  usually  occurs  about  May  10  at  Rich¬ 
mond  and  May  26  at  Portland.  In  Spokane  and  Seattle  areas  it  may  come 
just  before  or  coincide  with  the  National  convention  in  Denver. 

Region  12— Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Region  12  (Utah)  will  hold  its  Regional  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City  on 
May  25  and  invites  AIS  members  enroute  to  Denver  to  include  Utah  in  their 
itineraries.  Events  at  Salt  Lake  City  include  an  iris  show  in  the  State  Capitol 
Building.  Further  details  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  C.  M.  Reynolds,  6863 
Crestview  Circle,  Bountiful,  Utah. 

Region  6— Flint  and  Saginaw,  Michigan 

In  Region  6,  RVP  George  P.  Morgan  (Saginaw,  Michigan)  invites  not  only 
all  Region  6  members  but  also  other  AIS  members  who  may  be  in  Michigan 
at  the  time,  to  attend  the  Regional  convention  in  Flint  and  Saginaw  June  8-9. 
The  convention  is  sponsored  by  the  Central  Michigan  Iris  Society,  Mrs. 
Wilfred  Bourassa,  president,  and  will  get  under  way  with  an  “Early  Birds’ 
Gabfest”  at  the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Morgan,  in  Flint,  on  Friday 
evening,  the  7th. 

Saturday’s  activities  will  start  with  registrations  at  the  Morgan  garden, 
where  a  light  breakfast  will  be  provided.  Highlight  of  the  morning  will  be  a 
visit  to  the  CM  IS  iris  show,  after  which  buses  will  be  available  for  visits  to 
four  gardens,  at  one  of  which  dinner  will  be  served.  The  Saturday  evening 
banquet  will  be  held  at  the  famous  Zehnders  in  Frankenmuth. 

Sunday’s  schedule  includes  visits  to  the  Lee  Paquette  and  George  Morgan 
gardens  in  Saginaw,  at  each  af  which  breakfast  will  be  served.  The  final 
event  will  be  a  return  visit  to  the  garden  of  the  Charles  Morgans,  where  the 
Show  Prize  Garden  is  also  located;  beginning  at  11  a.m.  a  hot  “hamboree” 
style  dinner  will  be  served. 

Advance  reservations,  at  the  rate  of  $7.50  per  person  for  the  entire  meeting, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  Chairman  Charles  E.  Morgan,  2106  Missouri 
Avenue,  Flint,  not  later  than  June  3. 
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Region  4— Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Region  4’s  fifth  annual  meeting  will  be  held  May  24-25  in  Charleston,  West 
Virginia.  A  pre-registration  social  hour  has  been  set  for  7-9  p.m.  (DST),  the 
24th,  at  the  Daniel  Roone  Hotel. 

On  the  25th,  registration  will  be  at  the  home  of  RVP  and  Mrs.  Earl  T. 
Browder,  2517  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Albans,  8:30-9:30  a.m.  Coffee  will  be 
served.  After  seeing  the  Browders’  iris  planting,  the  party  will  visit  the  garden 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Poff,  also  in  St.  Albans.  At  noon,  lunch  will  be  served 
at  the  Centennial  Iris  Garden  (see  below).  The  afternoon  will  be  spent  in 
this  garden.  The  banquet  will  start  at  6:30  p.m.,  in  the  Daniel  Boone  Hotel. 
It  will  be  followed  by  a  brief  business  meeting,  after  which  guest  speakers  will 
be  heard;  other  entertainment  will  be  provided. 

On  Sunday,  the  26th,  members  may  visit  the  same  or  other  gardens— or 
leave  Charleston  about  8:30  for  Lewisburg,  W.  Va.,  for  a  dutch  lunch  in  the 
historic  old  town  and  a  visit  to  the  outstanding  gardens  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  D.  Kelley,  at  “Stonehedge,”  one  of  the  lovely  old  homes  described  in 
Mrs.  Dayton  Dowd’s  book,  Greenbrier  Pioneers  and  Their  Homes.  Stonehedge 
is  at  653  Washington  Street,  East,  in  Lewisburg. 

Reservations,  at  $7.50  per  person,  should  be  sent  as  early  as  possible  to  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Evers,  Eversridge,  Route  1,  Box  433,  Winfield,  W.  Va.  Members  should 
make  their  own  hotel  reservations.  At  the  Daniel  Boone,  rates  are  from  $5.50 
to  $11  single,  $9  to  $15  double,  $23  to  $24  for  suites.  The  reservation  fee 
includes  luncheon  and  banquet  on  Saturday;  the  surplus,  if  any  will  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  Region  4.  Transportation  to  gardens  in  the  Charleston  area 
can  be  provided,  if  requested. 

The  Centennial  Iris  Garden 

“Apart  from  a  most  unique  and  beautiful  setting,  we  strongly  suspect  that 
we  have  the  most  outstanding  collection  of  recent  introductions  of  tall  bearded 
irises  in  the  world.” 

This  statement  was  made  by  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Centennial  Iris 
Garden,  the  Southern  West  Virginia  Chapter  of  AIS  Region  4.  The  garden 
is  located  in  a  park  area  known  as  Shawnee  Reservation,  on  Route  17,  be¬ 
tween  Institute  and  Dunbar,  west  of  Charleston.  Co-sponsor  of  the  Centennial 
Garden  is  the  Kanawha  County  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission. 

The  garden,  which  commemorates  West  Virginia’s  centennial  of  statehood, 
comprises  34  iris  beds  containing  536  varieties,  none  introduced  prior  to  1955; 
more  than  400  of  the  varieties  were  introduced  in  the  past  five  years. 

A  central  feature  of  the  garden  is  a  circular  mound  20  feet  high  and  300 
feet  in  circumference,  which  was  constructed  about  seven  thousand  years  ago 
by  the  Adena  people,  a  mound-building  race  that  predated  the  Indians. 

The  garden  will  be  open  to  visitors  from  May  10  to  30. 


Please  send  them  early.  The  July  Bulletin  is  usually  a  little  slow  taking 
shape  because  of  waiting  for  convention  reports.  It  will  be  helpful  if  other 
contributions— articles,  ads,  short  items,  etc.— are  submitted  in  May. 
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Chromosome  Numbers  in  the  Spuria  Irises 
and  the  Origin  of  the  Garden  Varieties  ! 

Lee  W.  Lenz 

The  spuria1 2  irises  constitute  a  distinctive  group  of  species  and  hybrids 
which  have  found  considerable  favor  with  horticulturists  and  are  com¬ 
monly  found  in  gardens  today.  They  may  be  characterized  as  plants 
rhizotomous,  sepals  more  or  less  panduriform  in  shape  and  beardless,  stigmas 
2-toothed,  capsules  with  double  ribs  at  the  three  angles,  and  seeds  with  loose 
or  somewhat  loose  parchment-like  testa  which  may  be  smooth  or  wrinkled. 
The  lateral  branches  of  the  inflorescence,  when  present,  are  held  erect  and 
close  to  the  main  stem  by  subtending  bracts,  producing  the  effect  of  the 
flowers  being  borne  one  above  the  other  on  a  single  terminal  spike.  A  feature 
not  generally  recorded  since  it  is  observable  only  in  fresh  material,  is  the 
production  of  copious  amounts  of  nectar  which  accumulates  as  droplets  on 
the  outside  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  perianth  tube,  but  well  below  the 
fusion  of  the  segments.  The  spurias  share  this  characteristic  with  two  bulbous 
irises,  7.  xiphium  L.  and  7.  tingitana  Boiss.  et  Reuter  which  have  flowers 
superficially  similar  to  those  of  the  spurias.  In  the  forms  of  7.  spuria3  which 
have  been  grown  at  the  Botanic  Garden  the  plants  have  produced  quantities 
of  nectar  on  the  spathe  valves  as  well  as  on  the  perianth  tube.  This  has  not 
been  observed  in  any  other  iris. 

No  overall  taxonomic  evaluation  of  the  spurias  has  been  attempted  since 
the  publication  of  Dyke’s  Handbook  of  Garden  Irises  (1924).  Since  this  is  not 
a  taxonomic  treatment  of  the  group  the  names  used  are  not  to  be  construed 
as  necessarily  recognition  on  our  part  of  the  specific  distinctness  of  the  plants 
involved.  A  careful  study  will  undoubtedly  show  that  certain  realignments 
are  necessary,  especially  in  the  22-chromosome  7.  halophila  Pallas  complex 
which  may  well  include  a  number  of  specifically  distinct  entities.  Present 
evidence  indicates  that  among  the  20-chromosome  forms  there  may  be  at 
least  one  undescribed  species. 

THE  CHROMOSOMES  OF  THE  SPECIES 

Chromosome  numbers  of  members  of  the  spuria  alliance  have  been  re¬ 
ported  by  various  investigators  since  the  pioneer  work  of  Simonet  (1928), 
but  in  most  instances  the  counts  have  been  only  incidental  to  a  general 

1  This  investigation  was  supported  by  the  Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botanic  Garden  and 
by  grants  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  American  Iris  Society. 

2  In  this  paper  the  word  spuria  (from  the  Latin  spurius,  illegitimate,  false;  reason 
for  the  use  of  the  name  unknown)  is  used  in  two  ways,  in  the  vernacular  sense  to 
include  all  the  species  and  hybrids  which  are  properly  placed  in  the  series  Spuriae 
(Diels)  Lawr.,  and  as  a  specific  epithet.  In  the  latter  case  it  will  be  indicated  as 
Iris  spurici  L. 

!  The  name  7.  spuria  is  here  used  in  the  strict  sense  and  includes  only  the  central 
and  northern  European  forms  with  n  =  11  chromosomes.  In  this  interpretation  of 
the  species  we  are  following  Bernatsky  and  Janchen  (1910)  and  Westergaard 
(1938). 

Dr.  Lenz  is  director  of  the  Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botanic  Garden,  at  Claremont, 
California,  and  chairman  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  AIS. 
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survey  of  the  genus.  All  chromosome  counts  of  spuria  species  now  known 
are  shown  in  Table  1.  Unless  otherwise  indicated  the  determinations  are  those 
of  the  author. 

The  approximate  geographical  distribution  of  the  different  chromosome 
number  groups  is  shown  in  Figures  1-3.  It  will  be  noted  that  those  of  the  low 
number  series,  i.e.,  n  —  8  (16),  9,  10  are  found  in  southern  Italy,  the  Balkans, 
and  Near  East.  Plants  with  n  —  11  are  found  farther  to  the  north  and  west  with 
a  discontinuous  distribution  in  parts  of  central  Europe,  with  a  few  isolated 
localities  in  northern  Europe.  Before  we  can  be  certain  of  the  total  extent  of 
distribution  of  the  11-chromosome  forms  additional  counts  should  be  made 
of  plants  from  France  as  well  as  those  reported  growing  along  the  fen  ditches 
in  Lincolnshire,  England,  where  it  is  reported  that  they  may  be  native 
(Clapham,  Tutin  &  Warburg,  1962).  Of  the  species  with  higher  numbers, 
Iris  graminea  (n  =  17)  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  distributed,  extending  from 
Spain  eastward  through  southern  Europe  to  near  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
related  7.  humilis  (n  =  36)  is  more  restricted,  being  found  in  the  area  east 
and  north  of  the  Black  Sea.  From  information  presently  available  it  would 
appear  that  the  19-chromosome  forms  are  all  native  to  the  area  around  the 
western  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  Plants  from  Algeria  were  not  available 
for  study  and  their  chromosome  determination  must  await  the  availability  of 
seeds  or  plants.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  however  that  they  will  be  found 
to  have  the  same  number  as  those  from  Spain  and  southern  France.  The  20- 
chromosome  taxa  appear  to  have  two  areas  of  distribution,  one  in  the  Near 
East  but  extending  into  the  Middle  East,  and  a  second  area  in  Kashmir.  The 
taxonomically  poorly  understood  22-chromosome  group  is  widely  distributed 
from  Iran,  Afghanistan,  and  the  USSR  eastward  into  China.  This  group 
has  not  been  adequately  sampled  and  further  work  is  required  before  it  can 
be  stated  with  certainty  that  other  chromosome  numbers  are  not  also  present 
in  the  Far  Eastern  forms.  There  are  other  spuria  species,  some  of  which  have 
never  been  in  cultivation,  and  chromosome  determinations  of  these  plants  must 
await  the  availability  of  suitable  material. 

Table  1 

Chromosome 

Species  Number  Author  Source1 2 3  4 

n  2  n 


1.  Iris  sintenisii  Janka 

2.  Iris  sintenisii  Janka 

3.  Iris  kerneriana  Aschers  &  Sint. 

4.  Iris  kerneriana  Aschers  &  Sint. 

5.  Iris  kerneriana  Aschers  &  Sint. 

6.  Iris  brandzae  Prodan 


16  32  Simonet,  1934 

16  1 

18  LaCour,  unpub.5 6 
18  6 

18  4 

20  Tarnavschi,  1938;i 


On  the  maps  is  indicated  the  approximate  geographical  distribution  of  dif¬ 
ferent  chromosome-number  groups  in  the  series  Spuriae  (Diels)  Lawr.  as  de¬ 
termined  from  standard  floras.  See  Table  1  for  the  species  included  within 
each  group.  The  maps  used  are  of  the  Goode  Base  Map  Series,  published  and 
copyrighted  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  and  used  with  their  permission. 
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Chromosome 

Species  Number  Author  Source 4 


n 

2  n 

7. 

Iris  brandzae  Prodan 

20 

3 

8. 

Iris  brandzae  Prodan 

(as  I.  sintenisii  Janka  ssp.  brandzae 

Prodan ) 

20 

8 

9. 

Iris  urumovii  Vel. 

20  Simonet,  1934 

10. 

Iris  urumovii  Vel. 

20 

2 

11. 

Iris  urumovii  Vel. 

20 

3 

12. 

Iris  urumovii  Vel. 

(as  I.  sintenisii  Janka  ssp.  urumvoii 

Vel.) 

20 

8 

13. 

Iris  urumovii  Vel. 

(as  I.  ruthenica  Ker.-Gaw. ) 

20 

3 

14. 

Iris  spuria  L.  (sensu  stricto) 

22  Westergaard,  1938 

15. 

Iris  spuria  L. 

22 

3 

16. 

Iris  spuria  L. 

22 

9 

17. 

Iris  spuria  L. 

22 

10 

18. 

Iris  spuria  L. 

(as  I.  spuria  L.  var.  danica  Dykes) 

22  Westergaard,  1938 

19. 

Iris  graminea  L. 

17 

34  Simonet,  1932 

20. 

Iris  graminea  L. 

34 

5 

21. 

Iris  graminea  L. 

(as  I.  colchica  Kem.-Nat.) 

34 

12 

22. 

Iris  graminea  L. 

( as  I.  pseudocyperus  Schur. ) 

34 

8 

23. 

Iris  maritima  Lam. 

(as  I.  spuria  L.  var.  maritima  Dykes) 

19 

38  Simonet,  1932 

24. 

Iris  maritima  Lam. 

38 

11 

25. 

Iris  maritima 

(as  /.  spuria  L.) 

38 

16 

26. 

Iris  crocea  Jacq.  ex  Baker 

40 

3 

27. 

Iris  crocea  Jacq.  ex  Baker 

(as  I.  aurea  Lindl.) 

20 

40  Simonet,  1932 

28. 

Iris  ochroleuca  L. 

20 

39-40  Simonet,  1932 

29. 

Iris  ochroleuca  L. 

40 

? 

30. 

Iris  ochroleuca  L. 

40 

2 

31. 

Iris  ochroleuca  L. 

40 

7 

32. 

Iris  ochroleuca  L. 

(as  I.  ochroleuca  L.  var.  sulphurea 

hort. )  clone  1 

40 

2 

33. 

Iris  ochroleuca  L. 

(as  I.  ochroleuca  L.  var.  sulphurea 

hort. )  clone  2 

40 

2 

34. 

Iris  monnieri  DC 

40 

2 
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Chromosome 


Species 

Number  Author 

n  2  n 

Source4 

35. 

Iris  monnieri  DC 

40 

1 

36. 

Iris  sp.  (Turkey  Yellow) 

40 

17 

37. 

Iris  carthaliniae  Fom. 

44  Simonet, 

1932 

38. 

Iris  carthaliniae  Fom. 

44 

15 

39. 

Iris  carthaliniae  Fom. 

(as  I.  violacea  Sweet) 

44 

14 

40. 

Iris  halophila  Pal.  (sensu  lato) 

44  Simonet, 

1934 

41. 

Iris  halophila  Pal. 

(as  I.  lilacina  Borb.) 

44  LaCour, 

unpub. 

5 

42. 

Iris  halophila  Pal. 

(as  I.  musulmanica  Fom.) 

22  44  Simonet, 

1928 

43. 

Iris  halophila  Pal. 

(as  I.  musulmanica  Fom.) 

44 

12 

44. 

Iris  halophila  Pal. 

(as  I.  spuria  L.) 

44 

3 

45. 

Iris  halophila  Pal. 

(as  Z.  spuria  L.  var.  alba  hort.) 

22  44  Simonet, 

1928 

46. 

Iris  halophila  Pal. 

(as  I.  spuria  L.  var.  alba  hort.) 

44 

13 

47. 

Iris  halophila  Pal. 

(as  I.  spuria  L.  var.  kashmiriana  hort.) 

22  44  Simonet, 

1932 

48. 

Iris  halophila  Pal. 

(as  7.  spuria  L.  var.  lilacina  Borb.) 

44 

18 

49. 

Iris  halophila  Pal. 

(as  I.  spuria  L.  var.  notha  M.B.) 

44 

13 

50. 

Iris  halophila  Pal. 

(as  Z.  spuria  L.) 

66 

? 

51. 

Iris  halophila  Pal. 

(as  I.  sp.) 

44 

7 

52. 

Iris  klattii  Kem.  Nat. 

44 

12 

53. 

Iris  humilis  M.  B. 

72  Simonet, 

1934 

4  Key  to  sources.  1— Ben  Hager,  Stockton,  California;  2— Marion  R.  Walker, 
Ventura,  California;  3— Rudolf  Hanselmayer,  Graz,  Austria;  4— Leonard  W.  Brummitt, 
Banbury,  Oxon.,  England;  5— Paul  Cook,  Bluffton,  Indiana;  6— Edith  Cleaves,  Los 
Gatos,  California;  7— United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.; 
8— Botanical  Garden,  Clnj,  Rumania;  9— Max  Steiger,  Lauf/Pegnitz,  Germany;  10— 
F.  Ehrendorfer,  Vienna,  Austria;  11— Museum  of  Natural  History,  Paris,  France; 
12— Botanical  Garden,  Leningrad,  USSR;  13— Botanical  Garden,  Munich,  Germany; 
14— Botanical  Garden,  Palermo,  Sicily;  15— Homer  Metcalf,  Bozeman,  Montana; 
16— Botanical  Garden,  Barcelona,  Spain;  17— Roy  Davidson,  Seattle,  Washington. 

5  In  Darlington,  C.D.  &  A.P.  Wylie,  1955,  The  Chromosome  Atlas  of  Flowering 
Plants.  London,  519  p. 
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CHROMOSOMES  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  FORMS 


The  garden  spurias,  mostly  of  hybrid  origin,  are  plants  with  flower  stalks 
from  about  three  to  as  much  as  six  feet  tall  (Shelford  Giant)  and  flowers 
ranging  in  color  from  white  and  pale  blue  or  lavender  to  deep  blue-purple, 
and  from  cream  color  to  deep  golden  yellow.  There  are  also  forms  with  brown 
or  bronze-colored  flowers  and  some  of  the  more  recent  introductions  combine 
two  colors  in  a  single  flower.  Many  of  the  flowers  are  heavily  veined  on  the 
sepals. 

The  only  cytological  study  of  the  garden  varieties  is  that  of  Hadley  (1958) 
who  reported  a  uniform  2 n  =  40  for  18  clones.  Hadley  concluded  that  on 
the  basis  of  their  meiotic  behavior  the  forms  which  he  had  examined 
appeared  to  be  cytologically  highly  stable.  In  the  present  investigation  we 
did  not  find  the  strict  uniformity  of  numbers  reported  by  Hadley,  but  this 
is  due  perhaps  only  to  our  broader  sampling  of  the  horticultural  clones.  Table 
2  shows  the  chromosome  numbers  of  all  garden  forms  so  far  determined. 
Of  the  64  cultivars,  84%  have  2 n  =  40,  and  16%  have  numbers  ranging  from 
41-44,  with  one  exception,  a  hybrid  with  2 n  —  28. 


Table  2 


Chromo- 

Name  of  some  Date  of 


Cultivar 

Reg. 

Num. 

Reg. 

Author  Source 

1. 

A.  J.  Balfour 

Barr 

40 

1889 

1 

2. 

Alice  Eastwood 

Bran  in 

40 

1929 

2 

40 

Hadley,  1958 

3. 

Alice  White’s  Sdlg. 

— 

28 

1 

4. 

Autumn  Glow 

Nies- Walker 

40 

1959 

2 

5. 

Azure  Dawn 

Nies 

40 

1942 

Hadley,  1958 

6. 

Bathsheba 

Washington 

40 

1936 

1 

7. 

Ben  Lomond 

Washington 

42 

1935 

2 

8. 

Big  Cloud 

Craig 

40 

1950 

1 

9. 

Black  Point 

Nies- Walker 

40 

1955 

1 

10. 

Blue  Display 

Nies 

40 

1947 

2 

11. 

Blue  Nightshade 

Nies- Walker 

40 

1956 

1 

12. 

Blue  Pinafore 

Craig 

40 

1950 

1 

13. 

Blue  Zephyr 

Washington 

44  ? 

1943 

1 

14. 

Bronze  Butterfly 

Bren an 

40 

1950 

2 

15. 

Bronzspur 

Nies 

40 

1940 

Hadley,  1958 

16. 

Cambridge  Blue 

Barr 

42 

1924 

2 

17. 

Canary  Island 

Walker 

40 

1948 

2 

18. 

Cherokee  Chief 

Nies 

40 

1949 

Hadley,  1958 

19. 

Driftwood 

Nies-Walker 

40 

1956 

2 

20. 

Dresden  Blue 

Nesmith 

41 

1954 

1 

21. 

Dutch  Defiance 

Nies 

40 

1943 

Hadley,  1958 

22. 

El  Camino 

Walker 

40 

1958 

2 

23. 

Fairy  Lantern 

Nies-Walker 

40 

1955 

2 

24. 

Fairy  Light 

Thorup 

40 

1948 

2 

25. 

Fifth  Symphony 

Nies 

40 

1942 

1 
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Name  of 

Cult  war 

Chromo¬ 

some 

Reg.  Num. 

Date  of 
Reg. 

Author  Source' 

26. 

Gay  Lark 

Walker 

40 

1958 

2 

27. 

Golden  Agate 

Nies 

40 

1944 

1 

28. 

Golden  Lady 

Combs 

40 

1957 

1 

29. 

Golden  Sceptre 

Washington 

40 

1948 

2 

30. 

Good  Nature 

Ferguson 

40 

1958 

1 

31. 

Grace  Perry  Nies 

Nies- Walker 

40 

1955 

2 

32. 

Katrina  Nies 

Nies- Walker 

40 

1949 

2 

33. 

Lark  Song 

Nies 

40 

1942 

Hadley,  1958 

34. 

Lord  Wolseley 

Barr 

40 

1899 

2 

40 

1 

35. 

Lumiere 

Washington 

42 

1935 

1 

41 

2 

36. 

Michigan  State 

Nies 

40 

1942 

Hadley,  1958 

37. 

Monaurea 

Bonnewitz 

41 

1920 

1 

38. 

Monspur  clone  1 

Foster 

40 

1890 

2 

clone  2 

40 

2 

39. 

Momingtide 

Walker 

40 

1955 

2 

40. 

Mrs.  Tait 

Farr 

42 

1912 

1 

(as  A.  W.  Tait) 

42 

2 

41. 

Mt.  Wilson 

Milliken 

40 

? 

Hadley,  1958 

42. 

Orange  Delight 

Nies- Walker 

40 

1956 

2 

43. 

Pastoral 

Nies 

40 

1942 

Hadley,  1958 

44. 

Peaches  and  Cream 

Taylor 

40 

1947 

1 

45. 

Perky  Maid 

Nies 

40 

1949 

1 

46. 

Premier 

Barr 

42 

1899 

1 

42 

2 

47. 

Royal  Toga 

Nesmith 

43-44 

1954 

2 

48. 

Ruffled  Gold 

Taylor 

40 

1947 

1 

49. 

Russett  Flame 

Nies 

40 

1944 

Hadley,  1958 

50. 

Ruth  Nies  Cabeen 

Nies-Walker 

40 

1949 

2 

51. 

Saugatuck 

Nies 

40 

1941 

1 

52. 

Shelford  Giant 

Foster 

40 

1913 

2 

40 

1 

53. 

Skyline 

Washington 

44 

1936 

1 

54. 

Sun  and  Shadow 

Craig 

40 

1950 

Hadley,  1958 

55. 

Sunlit  Sea 

Nies-Walker 

40 

1956 

2 

56.  Sunny  Day 

Sass 

40 

1931 

1 

57. 

Sweet  Butter 

Craig 

40 

1950 

2 

58. 

Two  Opals 

Nies 

40 

1944 

1 

59. 

Violet  Veil 

Walker 

40 

1956 

2 

60. 

Wadi  Zem  Zem 

Milliken 

40 

1943 

2 

61. 

Wakerobin 

Ferguson 

40 

1958 

1 

62. 

White  Crane 

Milliken 

40 

? 

Hadley,  1958 

63. 

White  Heron 

Milliken 

40 

1948 

Hadley,  1958 

64. 

Yellow  Swallowtail 

Nies 

40 

1948 

1 

6  See  footnote  4,  p.  59. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  GARDEN  FORMS 


Any  attempt  to  trace  the  history  and  evolutionary  development  of  a  group 
of  plants  long  in  cultivation  is  beset  with  obstacles  and  often  there  is  litLe 
factual  material  on  which  to  build  a  hypothesis.  Cytological  information  has 
contributed  substantially  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  development  of  a 
number  of  garden  plants,  among  them  the  hyacinths  (Darlington,  et  al ,  1951), 
the  daffodils  (Wylie,  1952),  the  garden  mockorange  (Janaki  Animal,  1951) 
and  the  cultivated  nerines  (Janaki  Ammal,  1951).  Steam’s  (1946)  paper 
on  the  evolution  and  history  of  the  tall  bearded  irises  was  made  possible  only 
through  earlier  cytological  investigations  of  Longley  (1928),  Simon  et  (1934) 
and  Randolph  (1944).  Although  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  additional 
counts  of  the  spurias,  it  is  felt  that  the  ones  already  obtained  indicate  lines 
along  which  the  garden  forms  may  have  evolved. 

Counts  of  more  than  60  registered  clones  show  84%  with  In  —  40  and  16% 
with  2 n  -  41-44  (with  the  exception  of  the  previously  mentioned  2 n  —  28 
hybrid).  According  to  Hadley  (1958),  the  40-chromosome  garden  forms  are 
probably  polyploids  but  he  did  not  elaborate.  Somatic  counts  of  40  might 
well  indicate  a  polyploid  condition,  either  ancient  or  recent,  and  in  the  tall 
bearded  irises  with  2 n  =  48(49)  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  they 
do  represent  a  group  of  tetraploids  produced  in  recent  times  through  hybridiza¬ 
tion  between  diploid  (2 n  =  24)  and  tetraploid  (2n  =  48)  species. 

An  examination  of  Table  1  shows  that  there  is  a  group  of  species  with 
2 n  -  40  chromosomes,  the  number  found  in  the  majority  of  the  garden  forms. 
These  are  I.  ockroleuca,  I.  crocea  and  I.  monnieri.  It  is  generally  agreed 
among  horticulturists  that  many  of  the  garden  varieties  are  similar  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  some  of  the  forms  of  1.  ockroleuca  (e.g.  Shelford  Giant)  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  /.  ockroleuca  has  played  a  major  role  in  the 
evolution  of  the  garden  plants.  This  species,  native  to  the  Near  East  but 
extending  perhaps  into  the  Middle  East,  was  introduced  into  cultivation  at 
an  early  date  and  was  illustrated  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  (t.  61)  in  1788, 
where  it  was  reported  that  “it  appears  perfectly  naturalized  in  this  country 
[England],  growing  luxuriantly  in  a  moist  rich  soil  and  increasing  .  .  .  very 
fast  by  its  roots.”  It  thrives  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  due  to  its  ease 
of  cultivation  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  it  has  been  a  garden  favorite  for 
many  years.  So  far  as  is  known,  I.  ockroleuca  is  always  white-flowered  with 
a  yellow  spot,  or  signal  patch,  on  each  of  the  sepals.  The  extent  of  the  yellow 
varies  but  no  form  is  known  in  which  it  is  completely  absent. 

Yellow-flowered,  40-chromosome  spurias  are  found  as  naturally  occurring 
taxa  and  as  garden  plants.  Iris  crocea  (I.  aurea  of  gardens)  has  been  in 
cultivation  well  over  a  century  and  was  illustrated  in  the  Botanical  Register 
(t.  59)  in  1847  where  it  was  recorded  as  having  been  grown  by  Messrs. 
Whittley  and  Osborne  of  Fulham,  England,  from  seed  sent  by  Dr.  Royle  from 
India.  At  that  time  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  differed  from  I.  ockroleuca  in 
that  the  sepals  were  lanceolate  and  wavy  on  the  edges  and  the  flowers  a 
bright  golden-yellow  color.  It  also  blooms  much  later  than  I.  ockroleuca.  The 
natural  distribution  of  the  species  is  not  accurately  known.  According  to 
Dykes  (1913)  it  is  Kashmir.  Hooker  (1894)  records  it  as  “Western  Himalaya; 
Kashmir.”  blatter  (1928)  in  Beautiful  Wild  Flowers  of  Kashmir  reports  it  as 
Kashmir  but  also  makes  the  interesting  comment,  “not  known  to  me.”  We 
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Iris  spuria  L. 

Jules-Charles  de  l’Escluse,  1526-1609 
( more  often  known  as  Charles  de 
l’Ecluse  or  Clusius)  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  travelled  botanists  of  the 
Renaissance.  After  completing  his  train¬ 
ing  at  Montpellier  he  travelled  exten¬ 
sively  in  Spain  and  Portugal  and  later 
wrote  a  book  on  the  plants  he  had 
found.  Included  were  two  hundred  new 
species.  In  1573  Clusius  was  invited  to 
Vienna  by  Emperor  Maximilian  II  where 
he  remained  for  fourteen  years.  During 
that  time  he  explored  the  mountains  of 
Austria  and  Hungary  and  in  a  second 
book  published  in  1583  described  the 
plants  of  the  two  countries.  Later  at 
Leiden  the  two  works  were  combined  as 
Rariorum  Plantarum  Historia  (Antwerp, 
1601).  It  is  from  the  latter  work  that 
this  figure  has  been  taken.  So  far  as 
known  it  is  the  first  illustration  of  7. 
spuria  L.  The  annotation  appearing  at 
the  top  of  the  woodcut  is  by  an  un¬ 
known  hand.  (Robert  C.  Frampton 
Photo,  Claremont. ) 


have  had  no  seed  or  plants  of  this  speeies  from  its  native  habitat.  Nevertheless 
there  are  in  cultivation  plants  which  approximate  very  closely  the  original 
description  of  the  species  as  well  as  the  published  illustrations.  However, 
many  of  the  forms  presently  grown  as  7.  crocea  are  obvious  hybrids,  many 
of  them  probably  with  7.  ochroleuca,  with  which  it  is  highly  fertile. 

Another  interesting  but  poorly  understood  yellow-flowered,  40-chromosome 
taxon  is  7.  monnieri,  described  by  de  Candolle  in  1808.  The  original  plant  was 
discovered  growing  in  the  garden  of  M.  Lemonnier  at  Versailles,  where  it  was 
called  Iris  de  Rhodes,  the  name  referring  presumably  to  its  place  of  origin. 
Dykes  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  probably  not  a  good  speeies  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  seedlings  raised  from  self-fertilized 
flowers  approached  7.  ochroleuca.  According  to  him,  7.  monnieri  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  both  7.  ochroleuca  and  7.  crocea  by  color  differences  and  in  the 
case  of  7.  crocea  also  by  shape  of  the  sepals,  which  are  orbicular  in  7.  monnieri 
and  lanceolate  with  crimped  edges  in  7.  crocea.  First  generation  hybrids 
between  7.  ochroleuca  and  7.  crocea  have  falls  somewhat  tapered  like  those 
of  7.  crocea  and  quite  unlike  those  of  7.  monnieri  as  shown  in  Redoute’s 
painting  which  accompanied  the  original  description.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  floral  feature  of  the  three  is  the  shape  and  size  of  the  style  crests 
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which  are  triangular  and  over  half  an  inch  long  in  I.  ochroleuca,  and  are 
small  and  deltoid  in  1.  monnieri  (Dykes,  1913).  For  I.  crocea.  Dykes  merely 
says  that  they  are  deltoid.  The  original  illustration  of  I.  monnieri  shows  the 
crests  to  be  short  and  very  recurved,  quite  distinct  from  those  observed  by 
us  in  I.  crocea  or  any  form  of  I.  ochroleuca  which  we  have  grown. 

In  1885,  Sir  Michael  Foster  received  from  Amasia  (he.,  north-central 
Turkey)  a  plant  with  golden-yellow  flowers,  the  edges  on  the  segments  of 
which  were  crimped.  In  1948,  we  received  seed  collected  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ankara,  Turkey,  by  Haydar  Bagda.  Plants  grown  from  this  seed  (our 
Turkey  Yellow)  produce  deep  golden-yellow  flowers  with  sepals  varying  in 
shape  from  lanceolate  to  rounded.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  flowers  is 
the  very  short,  strongly  recurved  style  crests  which  are  distinct  from  I. 
ochroleuca  or  I.  crocea  but  similar  to,  though  more  extreme,  than  those  shown 
in  the  illustration  of  I.  monnieri. 

Recently  Peter  Davis  collected  an  iris  in  Anatolia  which,  according  to  the 
herbarium  label,  has  “the  color  of  aurea  and  shape  of  variety  monnieri  ” 
There  are,  therefore,  in  Asia  Minor  deep  golden-yellow-flowered  spurias  which 
in  the  single  collection  grown  by  us,  show  very  short  and  strongly  recurved 
style  crests  unlike  those  of  the  more  common  I.  ochroleuca.  A  plausible 
explanation  for  the  origin  of  I.  monnieri  would  be  that  it  is  a  hybrid,  possibly 
a  natural  hybrid,  between  the  white-flowered  I.  ochroleuca  and  one  of  the 
deep  yellow-flowered  irises  found  in  Turkey.  Such  an  explanation  would  fit 
all  the  facts  now  known  about  I.  monnieri.  On  morphological  grounds  (as 
well  as  on  the  geographical  basis)  it  would  seem  doubtful  whether  l.  crocea, 
as  now  understood,  could  have  been  involved.  Iris  monnieri  has  been  used 
many  times  in  breeding  programs  and  if  the  proposed  hybrid  origin  for  it  is 
true,  it  would  mean  that  it  could  contribute  to  the  production  of  both  white 
and  yellow-flowered  hybrids. 

In  addition  to  white  and  yellow-flowered  garden  forms  there  are  numerous 
blue,  lavender,  brown  and  bronze-colored  varieties,  many  of  them  heavily 
veined.  If  the  64  cultivars  shown  in  Table  2  are  separated  according  to  whether 
anthocyanin  is  present  or  absent  (i.e.,  those  with  blue,  lavender,  brown  and 
bronze  flowers,  assuming  that  brown  and  bronze  colors  are  produced  through 
the  presence  of  both  yellow  and  blue  pigments)  it  will  be  seen  that  59%  of  the 
clones  are  cyanic  and  41%  acyanic.  At  the  present  time  no  blue-  or  lavender- 
flowered,  40-chromosome  spuria  species  is  known.  The  source  of  genes  for  blue 
or  lavender  pigments  must  be  sought  among  the  non-40-chromosome  species 
unless,  of  course,  these  colors  have  appeared  spontaneously  among  the  garden 
hybrids.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  has  happened.  Among  the  species 
having  cyanic  flowers  are  I.  hrandzae  and  I.  urumovii  both  2 n  =  20,  I. 
graminea,  2 n  =  34,  and  I.  humilis,  2 n  =  72.  All  are  low-growing  plants 
usually  referred  to  as  the  dwarf  spurias.  The  taller  species  include  I.  spuria, 
2 n  =  22;  I.  halophila  ( sensu  lato) ,  2 n  =  44;  I  carthaliniae,  2 n  =  44;  and 
1.  klattii,  2 n  =  44.  Table  2  of  chromosome  numbers  of  the  garden  forms 
shows  that  16%  of  the  clones  examined  had  somatic  counts  of  2 n  =  41-44. 
Of  these  8  out  of  10  had  colored  flowers.  It  might  be  postulated  that  the 
41 -44-chromosome  cultivars  are  hybrids  between  40-  and  44-chromosome 
plants.  There  is  some  historical  basis  for  such  an  assumption.  One  of  the 
oldest  garden  hybrids  is  Monspur,  produced  by  Sir  Michael  Foster  in  1882. 
In  The  Garden  for  November  1890  (p.  463)  Sir  Michael  wrote:  “In  1882  I 
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Iris  monnieri 

When  de  Candolle  described  this  species  in  1808  he  did  not 
designate  a  type  specimen  but  the  description  was  accompanied 
by  a  painting  by  the  world  renowned  artist  Pierre-Joseph  Redoute, 
the  most  celebrated  flower  painter  in  the  whole  history  of 
botanical  art.  It  is  this  painting  which  is  here  reproduced  in 
black  and  white.  (Robert  C.  Frampton  Photo,  Claremont.) 


crossed  7.  monnieri  with  the  pollen  of  a  small,  but  dark-flowered  7.  spuria  of 
unknown  origin,  and  obtained  some  dozen  or  so  seedlings  of  which  the  one 
figured  is  perhaps  the  most  handsome.  The  several  seedlings  differed  in  the 
size  and  depth  of  colour  of  the  flower,  all  being  different  shades  of  purple, 
more  or  less  conspicuously  veined  with  darker  lines.  ...  In  fact,  the  offspring 
were  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  two  parents.”  Foster  used  the 
name  7.  spuria  to  include  such  plants  as  7.  notha  M.B.,  7.  gueldenstaedtiana 
Lep.,  7.  stenogyna  Delarbe,  etc.,  all  plants  which  are  now  generally  included 
in  the  44-chromosome  7.  halophila  complex.  If  7.  monnieri  was  the  second 
parent,  then  Foster  s  Monspur  should  be  2 n  —  42.  The  plant  which  we 
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obtained  as  Monspur  was  found  to  have  40  chromosomes  rather  than  the 
expected  42.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  80  years  since  the  hybrid  was  produced 
another  plant  has  become  associated  with  the  name,  or  a  seedling  from 
Monspur  may  also  have  been  given  the  same  name.  It  is  also  possible, 
though  not  probable  for  reasons  given  below,  that  Foster  had  a  40-chromo¬ 
some  blue-flowered  7.  spuria.  The  American  Iris  Society  Alphabetical  Check 
List  (Peckham,  ed.,  1924)  lists,  in  addition  to  Monspur,  Monspur  A.  J. 
Balfour,  Monspur  Cambridge  Blue,  Monspur  Dorothy  Foster,  Monspur 
Juno,  and  Monspur  Premier,  clones  registered  between  1910  and  1915  by 
Barr  &  Sons.  In  their  catalogue  for  1913,  under  beardless  irises,  they  describe 
Monspur  as  a  group  of  “handsome  new  hybrids  raised  by  the  late  Sir  Michael 
Foster  from  I.  monnieri  x  7.  spuria  .  .  .”  They  then  describe  each  of  the  5 
clones  listed  above.  In  their  catalogue  for  1938  the  wording  has  been  changed 
and  they  write  of  Monspur  as  “the  result  of  crosses  [ital.  ours]  between 
monnieri  and  spuria  .  .  .”  and  they  then  list  4  of  the  5  originally  listed  in 
1913.  The  variety  named  Cambridge  Blue  is  described  in  the  1913  catalogue 
as  new  for  1910  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  a  plant  originally  produced  in 
1882  would  first  be  listed  as  new  28  years  later.  It  may  be  assumed  then  that 
the  word  Monspur  has  been  used  at  times  as  a  collective  name  for  crosses  be¬ 
tween  I.  monnieri  and  I.  halophila  (7.  monnieri  x  7.  spuria  sensu  auth.).  Foster, 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  used  the  word  Monspur  as  a  cultivar  name 
for  a  single  seedling  selected  from  his  original  cross.  Today  these  clones  are 
usually  referred  to  merely  as  Cambridge  Blue,  Premier,  etc.  We  have 
examined  three  of  them  and  have  found  Premier,  2 n  =  42;  Cambridge 
Blue,  2n  =  42;  and  A.  J.  Balfour,  2n  —  40.  The  latter  was  registered  by 
Barr  &  Sons  in  1889  but  was  not  offered  by  them  in  their  catalogue  for  1913 
or  1914.  Cytologieal  evidence  from  Cambridge  Blue  and  Premier  would 
lend  support  to  the  assumption  that  these  plants  were  produced  between  40- 
and  44-chromosome  plants.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  at  least  some  of 
the  42-chromosome  hybrids  are  partially  fertile  and  in  advanced  generations 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  plants  with  somatic  numbers  ranging  from 
40-44.  A  clone  registered  by  Nesmith  in  1954  as  Boyal  Toga  appears  to  be 
similar,  if  not  identical  with  Premier,  but  we  have  found  that  the  chromo¬ 
some  numbers  are  different;  Premier  has  2 n  —  42  and  Boyal  Toga,  2 n  =  43- 
44.  Neither  of  the  parents  of  Royal  Toga  was  available  for  study  and  no 
further  information  is  available. 

In  addition  to  the  7.  halophila  complex  there  are  other  44-chromosome 
spurias  which  could  contribute  color  to  the  garden  hybrids.  Iris  carthaliniae 
Fom.  was  described  in  1909  from  plants  collected  in  the  Caucasus  Mountains 
near  Tbilisi.  It  is  an  attractive  species  and  from  the  horticultural  standpoint 
may  be  more  desirable  than  7.  halophila.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  has 
been  used  in  breeding  programs  in  the  past,  but  results  from  first  generation 
hybrids  indicate  that  it  may  be  a  valuable  source  of  genes  for  color.  Iris  klattii 
Kem.-Nat.,  also  a  44-chromosome  species,  is  presently  in  cultivation  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  it  has  contributed  to  the  garden  spurias. 

If  any  species  with  colored  flowers  other  than  one  of  the  44-chromosome 
forms  had  been  used,  the  resulting  hybrids  should  show  counts  of  less  than 
2/i  —  40  since  the  others  have  2n  =  16,  20,  34,  38.  (The  dwarf  Iris  humilis 
with  2 n  =  72  is  an  exception.)  Table  2  shows  only  a  single  clone  with  less 
than  40  chromosomes,  a  plant  known  only  as  Mrs.  White’s  Hybrid,  with 
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2 n  —  28.  The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  is  reported  (pers.  com.)  to  he  J. 
desertorum  Ker.  x  I.  graminea  L.  The  latter  species  is  a  distinctive  and 
easily  identified  dwarf  plant  and  the  identification  is  probably  correct.  Iris 
desertorum  is  a  synonym  for  I.  halophila.  According  to  Mrs.  White  the  seed 
parent  of  her  hybrid  was  smaller  in  every  way  than  I.  halophila  and  was 
probably  not  that  species.  If  I.  graminea  was  one  parent,  it  would  have 
normally  contributed  17  chromosomes  to  the  hybrid  and  the  second  parent 
would  have  had  to  contribute  11.  The  only  spuria  with  n  —  11  is  I.  spuria,  a 
species  that  might  be  confused  with  some  forms  of  I.  halophila.  On  morpho¬ 
logical  grounds  this  hybrid  could  have  arisen  between  I.  spuria  and  I. 
graminea.  Interspecific  crosses  made  by  us  and  to  be  reported  on  later  prove 
that  hybrids  can  be  produced  between  members  of  the  Spuriae  having  very 
different  chromosome  numbers. 

Among  the  more  recently  registered  clones  with  numbers  ranging  from 
2 n  —  41-44  are  Ben  Lomond,  2 n  —  42;  Blue  Zephyr,  2m  =  44(?);  Dresden 
Blue,  2m  =  41;  Lumiere,  2n  =  41-42;  and  Boyal  Toga,  2m  =  43-44.  Except 
for  Dresden  Blue  and  Royal  Toga,  the  latter  already  referred  to,  these 
hybrids  were  produced  by  Thomas  A.  Washington  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
All  but  Lumiere  are  blue-lavender-flowered.  Washington  kept  no  record  of 
his  crosses  but  it  is  known  (Nesmith,  1958)  that  he  had  in  his  garden  I. 
halophila,  Mrs.  Tait,  I.  crocea,  I.  monnieri,  I.  ochroleuca  and  either  A.  J. 
Balfour  or  Cambridge  Blue.  Available  to  him  then  were  clones  with 
2m  =  40,  42,  44,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  his  hybrids  would  be 
plants  with  numbers  similar  to,  or  intermediate  between,  those  growing  in  his 
garden. 

Another  early  and  successful  spuria  breeder  was  Eric  Nies  of  Los  Angeles, 
California.  According  to  Walker  (pers.  com.)  Nies’  original  cross  was  between 
1.  ochroleuca  and  Monspur.  Afterwards  Nies  followed  a  strict  pattern  of 
line  breeding.  It  is  possible  that  the  Monspur  used  by  Nies  is  the  same  one 
we  examined.  If  this  is  true,  then  the  Nies  strain  of  spurias  were  all  produced 
from  40-chromosome  plants.  Of  the  hybrids  by  Nies,  Nies-Walker,  and 
later  by  Walker  using  the  Nies  strain,  those  that  we  have  examined  (27 
clones)  have  all  had  40  chromosomes. 

From  the  evidence  available  it  might  be  postulated  that  the  modern  garden 
spurias  have  arisen  as  hybrids  between  a  series  of  white  or  yellow-flowered 
40-chromosome  species  and  members  of  the  44-chromosome  blue-lavender- 
flowered  I.  halophila  complex.  Due  to  the  vigorous  growth  habits  and  larger 
and  more  attractive  flowers  of  the  40-chromosome  species,  the  early  42- 
chromosome  hybrids  were  probably  more  often  backcrossed  to  the  40-  rather 
than  to  the  44-chromosome  species  with  the  result  that  in  advanced  genera¬ 
tions  the  number  has  been  stablized  at  40  and  fertility,  lowered  in  the  41-43 
chromosome  hybrids,  has  again  been  increased  in  the  modern  cultivars.  If 
this  hypothesis  is  correct  it  could  explain  the  presence  of  occasional  meiotic 
irregularities  found  in  the  garden  forms  by  Hadley  (1958),  i.e.,  laggards  and 
occasional  univalent  and  multivalent  associations. 

Hadley  reported  pollen  fertility  in  the  18  clones  examined  (as  indicated 
by  stainability)  to  be  81-100%.  Pollen  fertility  as  determined  by  us  is 
generally  lower  even  when  identical  clones  were  used.  Such  differences  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  personal  factor  rather  than  to  actual  differences  in  plant 
fertility.  However,  cultural  and  environmental  factors  may  sometimes  affect 
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fertility.  The  material  used  by  Hadley  was  grown  at  Houston,  Texas,  ours  was 
grown  in  southern  California.  In  order  to  minimize  the  personal  element  all 
our  pollen  determinations  were  made  by  one  person.  Results  are  shown  in 
Table  3.  From  the  results  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  pollen  fertility  of 
the  garden  forms  is  considerably  lower  than  that  found  in  the  species,  and 
forms  having  anthocyanin,  genes  for  which  may  have  come  from  the  44- 
chromosome  complex,  have  lower  pollen  fertilities  than  those  with  non- 
anthocyanin  flowers.  This  is  true  whether  all  chromosome  groups  are 
considered  or  whether  only  the  40-chromosome  forms  are  included. 


Table  3 


Number 

Percentage  of 

Stainable  Pollen 

of  Clones 

Range 

Average 

Spuria  species 

10 

71-99 

89.1 

Garden  spurias 

(all) 

30 

18-87 

57.8 

(acyanic) 

11 

56-87 

69.9 

(cyanic) 

19 

18-68 

45.7 

Garden  spurias 

( 40-chromosome ) 

(acyanic) 

8 

56-87 

71.0 

(cyanic) 

13 

18-68 

51.0 
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AIS  JUDGES  FOR  1963 

Below  are  corrections  and  additions  to  the  lists  of  judges  published  in  the 
January  Bulletin  (pages  75-85).  The  asterisk  (*)  denotes  Exhibition  Judge. 

Region  3 

Correction:  Mrs.  Jessie  Busch,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Region  6 

Corrections:  *Mrs.  Glen  Kildow,  Alexandria,  Ind. 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Wickersham,  Urbana,  Ohio 

Region  15 

Senior  Judge:  Mr.  Tom  Craig,  Escondido,  Calif. 

Region  17 

Addition:  *Mrs.  John  L.  Johnson,  Teague,  Texas 
Region  18 

Addition:  *Mrs.  Rex  White,  Lawton,  Okla. 

Region  19 

Addition:  Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Correction:  Mr.  David  F.  Johnson,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 

Region  24 

Additions:  *Mrs.  B.  W.  Branumn,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

*Mr.  B.  Howard  Camp,  Albertville,  Ala. 

*Mrs.  John  T.  Collier,  Decatur,  Ala. 

*Mr.  Herbert  L.  Sherrod,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 

*Mrs.  R.  L.  Vaughn,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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GUEST  IRISES  FOR  THE  1965  MEMPHIS  CONVENTION 

The  Memphis  Area  Iris  Society  will  be  host  to  the  1965  National  meeting 
of  the  American  Iris  Society.  We  wish  to  extend  to  the  hybridizers  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  send  guest  irises  for  this  convention.  The  following  rules  will  apply: 

1.  Guest  Irises  will  be  received  from  June  1st  thru  Sept.  15th,  1963. 

2.  The  following  data  should  accompany  each  rhizome: 

A.  The  hybridizer’s  name  and  full  address. 

B.  Name  or  seedling  number  of  each  rhizome. 

C.  Full  description  of  each  iris. 

3.  All  guest  irises  will  be  grown  in  tour  gardens  and  displayed  under  the 
name  of  the  hybridizer. 

4.  All  guest  irises  and  all  increase  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  hy¬ 
bridizer. 

5.  Following  the  convention,  all  stock  (including  all  increase)  sent  through 
the  Guest  Iris  Committee  shall  be  returned  to  the  hybridizer,  prepaid 
by  the  Memphis  Area  Iris  Society,  or  disposed  of  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  hybridizer. 

All  guest  irises  will  be  grown  by  experienced  gardeners  who  are  members 
of  the  American  Iris  Society,  and  will  be  given  “tender  loving  care”;  how¬ 
ever,  they  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  loss  of  any  rhizome  due  to  causes 
beyond  their  control. 

All  rhizomes  and  correspondence  concerning  guest  irises  should  be  sent  to— 

Mrs.  E.  Turley  Harrel,  Chairman 
Guest  Iris  Committee, 

374  Ellsworth,  Memphis  11,  Tenn. 

All  rhizomes  and  correspondence  concerning  guest  irises  from  foreigi i 
( overseas )  hybridizers  should  be  sent  to— 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Carney 
500  Colonial  Road, 

Memphis  17,  Tenn. 


To  Japanese  Iris  Growers 

You  are  invited  to  become  charter  members  of  the  recently  organized 
Society  for  Japanese  Iris,  which  has  been  accepted  as  a  Section  of  the 
American  Iris  Society.  Mail  your  dues,  $2.00  for  1963,  to  the  Treasurer: 
Mr.  A.  H.  Hazzard,  510  Grand  Pre  Avenue,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Other  officers  of  the  Society  of  Japanese  Iris  are— 

President:  Mr.  C.  A.  Swearengen,  Route  1,  Box  136,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Secretary :  Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton,  Route  2,  Box  541,  Westboro,  Mass. 
Editor :  Mrs.  Troy  Westmeyer,  Gary  Road,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Show  Chairmen  or  Secretaries:  Please  be  sure  (1)  to  give  every  judge 
a  seedling  ballot  when  he  comes  to  the  show,  and  (2)  to  send  the  show 
report  and  application  for  awards  to  Chairman  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  of  the  AIS 
Exhibitions  Committee,  right  after  the  show. 
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Edward  Watkins 

A  most  prominent  and  respected  member  of 
the  American  Iris  Society,  Edward  Watkins, 
passed  away  on  January  18,  1963,  at  Concord, 

New  Hampshire.  He  was  internationally  known 
among  horticulturists  for  his  hybridizing  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  irises.  His  fame  is  widespread 
and  he  was  beloved  by  his  countless  admirers 
and  friends. 

He  was  born  June  19,  1889,  and  lived  all  of  his 
life  in  Concord.  For  many  years  he  was  an 
employee  of  the  Bcston  and  Maine  Railroad, 
where  he  suffered  an  injury  that  necessitated  an 
operation  which  left  him  with  a  crippled  leg, 
and  naturally  he  was  blue  and  discouraged. 

It  was  at  this  time  he  met  Dr.  Robert  J.  Graves 
who  suggested  that  he  join  him  in  hybridizing 
irises  in  order  to  get  some  gradual  exercise  to  improve  his  condition;  and 
as  Edward  said,  “It  was  a  blessing  from  Heaven,  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
chance  to  work  with  the  irises,  life  would  have  been  a  pretty  drab  affair.” 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1929  that  I  first  met  Edward  Watkins  in  the 
garden  of  Dr.  Graves.  This  meeting  developed  into  a  true  and  valued  friend¬ 
ship  that  continued  until  the  time  of  his  leaving  us.  I  shall  always  remember 
the  many  pleasant  hours  that  I  spent  with  him  in  evaluating  their  seedlings 
and  the  great  knowledge  in  breeding  that  I  gained  by  his  wise,  informative 
comments. 

I  believe  it  will  prove  interesting  to  tell  you  something  about  their  early 
hybridizing  of  the  iris.  Someone  had  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce 
fine  irises  by  the  use  of  Purissima  or  Gudrun.  Both  the  Doctor  and  Edward 
decided  to  try  this  and  as  a  result  there  were  many  white  seedlings  of  which 
Dr.  Graves  was  rather  critical  of  their  beauty;  but  Edward,  sensing  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  crossing  some  of  these  seedlings  for  improvement,  insisted  on 
further  work  with  them,  and  the  effort  yielded  two  award-winning  irises: 
Snow  Carnival,  a  cross  of  Santa  Barbara  X  Gudrun;  And  Thou,  a  cross  of 
Purissima  X  Nene.  Both  of  these  won  awards  in  1942. 

In  1940,  Edward’s  wife  passed  away,  and  after  this  he  devoted  his  time 
to  the  rearing  of  their  three  daughters  and  the  creating  of  finer  irises. 

Dr.  Graves  was  a  most  busy  person  in  his  profession  and  soon  after  Edward 
joined  in  his  hybridizing  program,  Dr.  Graves  told  him  to  make  a  careful 
study  in  breeding.  This  he  did  with  great  success;  he  kept  a  careful  record 
of  every  cross  he  made  and  could  tell  you  at  once  the  parents  and  often  grand¬ 
parents  from  his  famous  hybridizers  book. 

For  several  years  Dr.  Graves  was  very  ill  and  his  death  occurred  in  July 
1950.  The  Doctor  told  Edward  that  he  had  been  a  real  inspiration  in  the 
years  of  their  association  and  that  he  wished  him  to  have  all  the  credit  for 
their  successful  breeding  program.  Edward  loved  the  irises  he  had  helped  to 
create  as  if  they  were  his  own  children,  for  as  he  once  said:  “The  hobby  of 
growing  and  breeding  iris  has  brought  me  many  hours  of  pain-free  pleasure, 
a  host  of  friends,  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  wonders  of  God.” 
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Edward  and  his  brother  Arthur,  who  has  become  intensely  interested  in 
irises,  established  their  own  garden  in  Concord  and  within  the  last  few  years 
developed  a  large  garden  in  the  country.  Despite  increasing  illness,  Edward 
planned  many  of  the  crosses  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  do  so;  but  Arthur  took 
over  the  making  of  the  crosses;  in  fact,  he  has  now  established  his  own  breed¬ 
ing  program  and  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  beauty  of  their  intro¬ 
ductions.  Among  these  are:  Jean  Boyd  Fittz,  Christopher  Robin,  General 
Mark  W.  Clark,  Charles  Fowler,  Inverness,  Major  Eff,  Barbara  Burt, 
Katherine  McLain,  Leola  Fraim  and  Barbara  Hilliard.  In  their  larger 
garden  in  the  country  there  are  numberless  fine  seedlings  that  must  be 
evaluated  and  judged  so  that  Arthur  can  now  carry  on  their  plans  in  breeding. 

Edward  was  seriously  ill  this  last  summer  and  never  went  to  the  gardens, 
but  he  carefully  selected  several  irises  that  are  of  great  merit  and  will  be 
introduced  in  future  years. 

He  once  told  me  that  each  year  during  the  winter  months  he  planned  his 
crosses  for  the  next  summer,  and  it  seems  as  if  he  must  have  had  infinite 
wisdom  in  these  crosses  for  there  are  so  many  fine  irises  that  he  has  created 
and  I  quote  two  of  his  comments.  “It  is  our  belief  that  one  should  have  faith 
enough  in  his  selection  of  parents  to  continue  making  the  same  cross  for  at 
least  three  years.”  “This  year  we  flowered  several  from  a  cross  of  Jane 
Phillips  X  Blue  Rhythm.  Two  of  them  were  outstanding  and  they  came 
from  the  third  cross.”  This  is  a  striking  example  of  his  wisdom,  for  one  was 
Eleanor’s  Pride,  that  was  named  for  his  youngest  daughter  and  won  the 
Dykes  Medal  in  1961. 

Edward  won  many  Awards  from  the  American  Iris  Society  including,  in 
1957,  the  Hybridizer’s  Medal  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  and  in  1961  the 
Dykes  Medal  of  the  American  Iris  Society  for  Eleanor’s  Pride.  He  received 
also  Awards  of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England  and  the 
British  Iris  Society,  the  same  year,  for  Eleanor’s  Pride. 

However,  it  is  not  only  because  of  his  genius  in  hybridizing  that  I  dwell 
upon  the  memory  of  Edward  Watkins,  but  because  he  was  a  man  of  such 
integrity,  wisdom  and  fine  principles  that  I  emphasize  he  was  a  great,  good 
man.  During  his  last  illness  there  was  always  a  smile  on  his  face  although 
he  was  in  intense  pain;  he  never  complained  and  was  most  grateful  to  all 
that  were  with  him,  and  his  devotion  to  his  family  I  will  never  forget.  When 
it  came  to  the  end  he  met  it  with  the  same  courage  and  understanding  that 
he  always  displayed  during  his  life.  May  his  memory  be  with  us  always! 

Elizabeth  N.  Nesmith 

It  is  a  rare  personality  that  leaves  a  legacy  of  love  and  lasting  beauty 
when  he  passes  through  the  gate  into  the  Eternal  Garden.  Such  a  person 
was  my  friend,  Ed  Watkins— a  man  it  was  a  joy  to  know,  a  man  whose  charac¬ 
ter  was  many-sided,  whose  deep  love  for  irises  was  the  magic  force  that  kept 
him  living  against  fearful  odds.  Now  each  year  when  the  irises  flaunt  their 
glory  in  my  garden  and  I  renew  my  admiration  for  the  Watkins  irises  I  shall 
see  again  the  twinkle  in  Ed’s  eye— I  shall  hear  again  the  stories  with  which  he 
was  wont  to  regale  me— again  I  shall  marvel  at  the  great  spiritual  nature  that 
underlay  all  the  banter,  and  silently  I  shall  offer  my  little  prayer  of  gratitude 
that  I  was  granted  the  friendship  of  the  creator  of  so  many  beautiful  irises. 

At  the  end  of  Eel’s  1962  diary  the  following  quotation  was  found:  “In  your 
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travels  may  you  leave  beauty  behind  you,  see  beauty  on  both  sides  of  you, 
and  find  beauty  ahead  of  you.”  (Navaho  Prayer.) 

Shirley  Spurr 


To  my  father’s  many  friends  who  gave  so  much  of  themselves  to  him,  my 
most  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks. 


Marjorie  Watkins  Nyhan 


Lloyd  Austin 

Countless  thousands  of  iris  lovers  the 
world  around  have  found  fun  and  high  ad¬ 
venture  in  the  pages  of  the  colorful  catalog 
from  Rainbow  Hybridizing  Gardens  at 
Placerville,  California.  It  reflects  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  its  author,  Lloyd  Austin,  whose 
boundless  creative  imagination  led  him  to 
adventuresome  experiment,  to  seek  the 
unique  and  unknown,  and  with  daring  and 
courage  to  introduce  new,  and  sometimes 
startling,  creations  to  the  conventional  iris 
world. 

Lloyd  Austin  was  born  in  Westfield, 

Massachusetts,  in  1898.  After  service  in 
World  War  I,  he  became  an  instructor  at 
the  University  of  California’s  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Davis,  in  the  Pomology  De¬ 
partment.  In  1925,  he  became  the  first 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Forest  Genetics 
at  Placerville.  For  a  time  just  prior  to  the 
establishment  in  1946  of  his  own  Rainbow 
Hybridizing  Gardens,  he  was  associated 
with  the  late  Carl  Salbach  in  Berkeley. 

As  a  plant  breeder,  Lloyd  Austin’s 
achievements  were  monumental.  He  per¬ 
haps  more  than  anyone  else  was  responsible  for  promoting  wide  interest  in 
the  exotic  and  difficult  aril  species.  He  imported  them  from  the  world’s  far 
corners  in  great  quantities.  He  conducted  extensive  breeding  and  cultural 
experiments  to  develop  them  into  garden  plants.  His  manuals  on  their  habits 
and  culture  are  basic  reference  for  aril  enthusiasts.  He  introduced  many 
named  forms  of  regelias  and  oncocyclus  species,  and  exotically  beautiful 
hybrids.  Honorable  Mentions  were  awarded  his  Persian  Lace  in  1956  and 
Persian  Bronze  in  1957.  His  lovely,  nearly  true  gold  oncobred,  Real  Gold, 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  its  type.  He  discontinued  the  large-scale  grow¬ 
ing  of  the  arils  in  the  late  1950’s  but  remained  an  enthusiastic  supporter  in 
affairs  of  the  Aril  Society,  International.  Those  privileged  to  view  his  mag¬ 
nificent  exhibit  of  these  strange  and  beautiful  irises  during  the  1956  Con¬ 
vention  in  Los  Angeles  surely  will  never  forget  them. 

Lloyd’s  accomplishments  in  development  of  reblooming  irises  are  note¬ 
worthy,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  effort  that  iris  lovers  throughout  the 
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world  became  attracted  to  them.  Among  his  introductions  are  Autumn 
Princess,  Blue  Surprise,  December  Royalty,  and  Thanksgiving  Firelight. 

When  small,  horn-like  protuberances  began  to  turn  up  on  some  of  his 
seedlings,  Lloyd  became  intrigued.  He  pursued  the  adventure  until  he  de¬ 
veloped  the  first  truly  horned  iris,  Unicorn,  which  was  a  sensation  among 
collectors  of  odd  and  unusual  irises.  His  work  in  this  line  led  him  to  develop 
the  famous  Space  Age  irises,  the  spooned  and  flounced  creations  which  cause 
much  attention  wherever  they  are  seen.  Among  these  are  Spooned  Premiere, 
Flounced  Loveliness,  and  Flounced  Premiere. 

In  the  past  couple  of  years  Lloyd  had  begun  to  reduce  the  scope  of  his 
large  commercial  garden  and  planned  to  continue  with  a  smaller,  less  de¬ 
manding  one.  On  February  7th,  Lloyd  Austin  passed  away  suddenly  of  an 
acute  heart  occlusion.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Grace,  two  daughters  and 
a  son,  and  nine  grandchildren.  Mrs.  Austin  will  carry  on  the  operation  of  the 
garden  this  year  and  introduce  the  latest  Austin  irises  to  the  public. 

Peggy  Burke  Grey 

Photograph  of  Mr.  Austin  was  taken  in  the  Fred  DeForest  garden,  Canby,  Oregon , 
May  21,  1960. 


Oliver  W.  Holton 

Oliver  W.  Holton  suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack  on  February  28  while  winter¬ 
ing  in  Delray  Beach,  Florida,  with  Mrs.  Holton.  A  1918  graduate  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  Oliver  became  a  successful  insur¬ 
ance  broker  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania;  however,  he  never  lost  his  love  of 
things  agricultural  and  horticultural. 

He  was  best  known  to  his  many  iris  friends  for  his  exceptional  planting 
of  irises  at  the  Cherry  Hill  Iris  Farm  which  he  and  Mrs.  Holton  maintained 
in  the  rolling  hills  of  Pleasant  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  near  Bethlehem.  In  the 
season  of  bloom,  the  carefully  kept  fields  were  a  sight  to  behold,  while 
in  the  display  beds  well-grown  clumps  of  all  of  the  field  varieties  were  kept 
in  perfectly  groomed  condition  for  visitors  to  admire  and  note  for  selection. 
For  the  iris  fancier,  the  latest  introductions  of  all  of  the  well-known  hybridizers 
were  planted  in  a  continuous  bed  along  a  curving  walk  which  meandered 
around  the  periphery  of  the  entire  display-garden  area.  Companion  planting 
was  skillfully  used  with  these  iris  aristocrats  to  emphasize  and  enhance  the 
beauty  of  each  variety,  drawing  one  back  again  and  again. 

Upon  his  retirement  in  1960,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holton  gave  up  Cherry  Hill, 
much  to  the  regret  of  all  iris  lovers,  and  moved  to  Silver  Lake,  Brackney, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  busily  engaged  in  developing  a  new  place  of 
beauty.  His  many  friends  in  the  iris  world  have  lost  a  real  friend. 

Larry  P.  Mains 


ALVIN  LALZON 

Of  Maidstone,  a  suburb  of  Windsor,  Ontario,  died  February  15  at  the  age  of 
47.  An  active  member  of  Region  16  and  an  ardent  hybridizer,  Mr.  Lauzon 
was  until  his  last  illness  chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee  of  the 
Median  Iris  Society. 
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JACK  G.  LINSE 

Jack  G.  Linse,  iris  breeder  and  commercial  grower  (Easy  Breeze  Gardens), 
Yakima,  Washington,  died  on  March  8,  at  age  70.  His  catalog  for  1962 
listed  46  of  his  originations.  Among  these  were  such  well-known  varieties  as 
Cascadian  (AM  57)  and  Dreamy  (HM  ’56).  Most  of  Mr.  Linse’s  origina¬ 
tions,  however,  are  arilbreds,  which  were  his  special  hybridizing  interest. 
In  1961,  four  of  his  arilbreds— Blue  Motife,  Careless  Love,  Front  Row, 
and  Golden  Joppa— won  Honorable  Mention  awards,  and  another,  Trophy, 
received  the  Clarence  G.  White  Memorial  Award,  equivalent  to  the  Award 
of  Merit. 

HUGH  F.  R.  MILLER 

Hugh  F.  R.  Miller,  of  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  England,  a  past  president  of  the 
British  Iris  Society  and  a  member  of  AIS,  died  at  his  home  in  November  1962. 
He  was  an  iris  breeder  and  his  tall  bearded  Kangchenjunga,  a  white  self, 
was  awarded  the  Dykes  Medal  by  the  British  Iris  Society  in  1960.  His  other 
horticultural  interests  included  the  genus  Sempervivum ,  on  which  he  wrote  a 
monograph,  and  dwarf  evergreens. 


“Registrations  in  1962’" 

The  Registrar’s  report  of  irises  registered  in  1962  is  published  as  Section  2 
of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  The  registrations,  listed  in  alphabetical  order, 
number  622;  in  addition,  there  are  included  in  the  same  alphabetical  sequence 
the  introduction  records  of  257  irises  registered  in  previous  years. 

Below  is  a  breakdown  by  classes  of  the  1962  registrations,  also  a  breakdown 
of  the  1949  registrations  (January  1950  Bulletin,  page  100).  In  the  light 
of  the  1962  registrations,  an  oddity  in  the  1949  record  is  that  no  dwarf  irises 


were  registered  that  year. 

1962  1949 

Tall  bearded  .  395  312 

Border  bearded  .  30  15 

Miniature  tall  bearded  (table)  .  6  3 

Intermediate  bearded  .  28  3 

Standard  dwarf  bearded  .  50  — 

Miniature  dwarf  bearded  .  29  — 

Arilbreds  .  24  2 

Californicae  .  4  2 

Japanese  .  2 1  1 

Louisiana  .  19  19 

Siberian  .  12  5 

Spuria  .  2  6 

Iris  anguicularis  .  2  — 


622  368 
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“Does  Either  of  You  Know.  .  .  .?”  He  Asked 

The  question  being  pondered  must  be  a  poser,  for  these  men  are  not  novice 
irisarians.  On  the  left,  testing  the  grass-roots  approach  to  the  answer,  is  Dr. 
Raymond  C.  Allen,  an  herbaceous  plant  scientist  and  outstanding  authority 
on  ornamental  horticulture,  now  director  of  the  noted  gardens  comprising 
Kingwood  Center,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  In  the  middle,  scanning  the  horizon  for  a 
sign,  is  Larry  Gaulter,  of  Castro  Valley,  Calif.,  veteran  irisarian  and  hybridizer, 
member  of  the  AIS  Board  of  Directors  and  chairman  of  the  Judges  Training 
Committee.  At  the  right,  a  man  who  knows  nearly  all  the  answers  iriswise, 
and  here  patiently  anticipates  further  enlightenment,  is  Dr.  John  R.  Durrance, 
Denver,  Colo.,  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  now  sharing  the 
chairmanship  of  the  National  Test  Garden  Committee  with  Dr.  Allen. 

The  fourth  member  of  this  prestigious  group,  in  the  Herman  Becker  garden 
in  Kansas  City  last  May,  and  himself  quite  iris  wise,  is  the  man  behind  the 
camera,  Everett  C.  Long,  a  second-generation  commercial  grower,  of  Boulder, 
Colo.,  and  RVP  for  Region  20. 
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Iris  Hybridizers'  Seminar 

Bonnie  Dunbar 

Hybridizers  of  today  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  the  past,  but 
are  dedicated  to  a  progressive  future.  Modem  irises  are  changing,  with 
hybridization  extending  the  range  of  newer  varieties.  Hybridizers  are  surging 
ahead  by  tapping  the  unknown  potentialities  of  various  species  irises.  There 
could  well  be  something  to  this  theory  of  evolution:  We  should  expect  to 
increase  our  intelligence  and  wisdom  in  our  search  for  knowledge  in  the 
techniques  of  iris  breeding.  Some  of  our  hybridizers  came  to  the  conclusion 
there  was  a  definite  need  for  very  highly  specialized  groups. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  a  meeting  of  local  hybridizers  was  called  for  the 
evening  of  November  10,  1982,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Dunbar, 
in  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  After  much  discussion,  it  was  felt  that  our  unit 
should  be  kept  small,  perhaps  limited  to  12  persons.  How  could  we  ac¬ 
complish  this?  Present  were  22  persons,  and  none  felt  that  they  would  be 
capable  of  conducting  a  second  unit.  We  compromised  and  now  have  a  group 
of  22  persons  deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  irises  and  genetics. 

We  differ,  we  feel,  from  most  other  iris  societies  or  clubs.  We  are  interested 
solely  in  hybridizing  irises.  We  have  no  elected  officers,  no  constitution  or 
bylaws,  and  no  official  dues.  Our  membership  is  90  percent  AIS.  We  meet 
during  the  winter  months;  but  the  flexibility  of  our  grouping  allows  us  to  get 
together  at  any  time.  The  host  or  hostess  of  a  meeting  acts  as  moderator  for 
that  meeting  only.  Within  our  group  we  have  all  ranges  of  iris  experience, 
from  beginners  “with  huge  bumps  of  curiosity”  to  those  with  many  years  of 
hybridizing.  Our  age  span  is  17  to  70-plus.  Our  intense  desire  for  serious 
study  is  the  sinew  that  binds  our  group  together. 

The  full  time  of  our  meetings  is  given  to  the  study  of  irises— genetics, 
hybridizing,  and  specific  breeding  problems.  With  three  meetings  now  be¬ 
hind  us,  our  study  pattern  has  jelled  to  the  point  where  we  can  give  this 
report. 

At  our  first  meeting  we  had  a  question-and-answer  period.  The  subject 
covered,  and  also  continued  to  other  meetings,  was  recessive  characteristics. 
Hypothetical  crosses  and  actual  experimental  crosses  in  the  field  were  con¬ 
sidered.  Discussion  topics  included  chromosome  pairing  and  gene  action. 
The  meeting  closed  on  this  note:  “What  is  a  recessive?” 

Dr.  Rex  Webster,  botanist  at  Butler  University,  was  invited  to  attend  the 
second  meeting  of  our  group.  We  discussed  chromosomes  in  relation  to 
diploid  pairing.  Dr.  Webster  discussed  pollen  growth,  genes  carried  by  the 
pollen,  pairing  of  the  chromosomes,  and  the  development  of  the  seed  in  the 
ovary.  Diagrams  were  used  to  show  the  development  of  the  megasporangium 
(ovule)  and  the  development  of  the  gamete.  This  carried  our  study  into 
mitosis  (nuclear  division),  and  meiosis,  showing  the  nucleus  in  second  di¬ 
vision  and  the  chromosomes  giving  rise  to  the  daughter  nuclei. 

This  third  meeting  opened  with  discussion  of  the  development  of  the 

Mrs.  Dunbar  has  been  active  in  iris  circles  in  Indianapolis  and  in  the  State.  Her 
hybridizing  interest  covers  dwarfs,  medians,  and  tails. 

The  full  name  of  the  group  described  by  Mrs.  Dunbar  is,  “Iris  Hybridizers’ 
Seminar,  Unit  I.’’ 
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microsporangium  (in  the  forming  of  the  spore).  We  also  viewed  the  re¬ 
productive  stages  of  male  and  female  systems.  We  observed  slides  of  various 
cross  sections  of  pollen  grain  under  the  microscope.  A  series  of  slides  showed 
the  various  stages  of  the  development  of  the  seed  in  the  ovary. 

Our  meetings  close  with  the  showing  of  colored  slides  of  iris  seedlings  of 
our  hybridizers.  We  compare  our  seedlings  with  some  of  the  top-notch 
varieties  to  determine  our  breeding  progress.  Our  fourth  meeting  will  cover 
soil  mixtures  and  practices,  and  a  review  of  our  previous  studies  and  dis¬ 
cussions. 

Honorary  members  of  our  unit  are,  Dr.  Rex  Webster  and  Mr.  Walter  Welch. 


National  Test  Garden  Evaluation 

Austin  Morgan 

Before  someone  comes  along  with  the  proverbial  remark  on  receiving  a 
weirdie  birthday  or  Christmas  present,  etc.,  “It’s  just  what  I’ve  always 

wanted’  —long  pause— “what  is  it?’’  we  had  better  take  a  real  look  at  the 

National  Test  Garden  scores  of  1962.1 

The  counterpart,  “We’ve  got  it;  what  do  we  do  with  it?”  is  a  proper  ques¬ 
tion.  Or,  “There  were  21  varieties  in  five  gardens  all  doing  about  the  same; 
so  what?”  This  is  a  brand  new  thing,  a  new  baby;  so  let’s  take  a  look  at  it. 

Probably  the  first  observation  should  be  that  it  appears  the  group  that 
set  up  the  rules  did  a  real  top  job.  If  Dark  Fury  (Black  Fury  in  the  list") 

of  Walt  Luihn’s  is  the  best  of  the  group  of  21,  then  the  judges  were  right 

in  following  the  rules  because  in  spots  Dark  Fury  is  erratic.  I  saw  it  in  1960 
and  listed  it  as  fair.  Last  year  (1962)  it  won  the  Out-of-Region  Sweepstakes 
Award  in  Region  13,  since  it  was  magnificent  in  Wenatchee.  In  Salem,  it 
was  mediocre  again.  Incidentally,  it  went  on  my  “must  get”  list  and  is  now 
growing  in  my  garden.  Although  it  was  only  three  points  away  from  the 
All  America  Award,  I  personally  believe  that  All  America  Award  winners 
should  be  good  performers  everywhere.  It  appears  that  some  improvements 
are  planned  in  the  program  since  the  committee  recently  brought  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  Board. 

As  usual,  this  new  program,  as  most  new  things  go,  got  off  to  a  slow 
start  with  only  15  hybridizers  willing  the  first  trip  to  put  their  promising 
seedlings  on  the  line,  in  all  21  varieties.  I  presume  that  there  were  many 
more  plants  in  1961,  so  there  will  be  a  real  contest  for  1963. 

The  test  program  proves  that  the  High  Commendation  Award  is  basically  an 
accurate  award.  Durrance’s  57-7  (10th  place)  received  20  HC  votes  in 
1959.  I  liked  this  apricot  orange  very  much  even  though  I  didn’t  have  the 
privilege  of  visiting  any  of  the  National  Test  Gardens.  His  Easter  Holiday 

1  October  11:62  Bulletin,  pages  13-14.  ~  Corrected  in  January  1963  Bulletin, 

page  101. 


Mr.  Morgan  is  vice  chairman,  Region  13;  Regional  test  garden  caretaker,  and 
president  of  the  Rlue  Mountain  Iris  Society;  also,  a  director  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
College  Place  (Washington);  1963  chairman,  Heart  Fund;  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
sewer  and  park  superintendent  for  the  Town  of  College  Place. 
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was  in  a  tie  for  second  place  but  got  only  eight  HC  votes  in  1950.  This  prob¬ 
ably  only  proves  that  the  yellow-chartreuse  bitone  (#57-7)  was  more  popular 
because  of  color.  Mrs.  Hamblen’s  Orange  Parade  received  12  HC  votes  in 
1958,  the  oldest  iris  in  point  of  HC  award  entered  in  competition.  Joe  Gatty 
and  Dubes-Young  entered  one  each;  each  received  12  HC  votes  in  1960. 
Top  of  the  World  of  Margaret  Albright  received  11  HC  votes  in  1959. 
Others  dwindled  to  the  minimum  votes. 

When  I  was  a  schoolboy  75  was  passing.  If  this  rule  were  followed  here, 
only  six  of  the  21  would  have  passed.  I  since  have  learned  that  some  teachers 
make  their  exams  so  tough  that  they  pass  anyone  who  gets  65.  In  such  a 
case,  all  would  have  passed.  On  a  curve  grading  there  would  have  to  be  some 
flunks  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 

The  entries  are  “double  judged.”  Show-bench  judging  and  just  passing 
through  iris  gardens  on  a  one-time  swing  do  not  constitute  an  ideal  evaluation 
situation.  It  is  important,  however.  This  type  of  judging  is  coupled  with 
evaluation  by  those  who  care  for  the  irises,  the  botanic  garden  staff,  who 
observe  the  plants  when  not  in  bloom  and  then  observe  them  from  the  start 
to  finish  of  the  blooming  season.  Tying  the  two  together  is  a  delightful 
combination. 

Impartial  evaluation,  an  under-number-only  proposition,  where  the  hy¬ 
bridizer  is  unknown,  is  another  important  aspect.  Very  good. 

Mellott’s  U-54  has  me  puzzled  since  my  records  show  nothing.  Of  course, 
my  “iris  bible”  deals  specifically  with  tall  bearded. 

The  one  on  the  bottom  of  the  pile.  Tell  Muhlestein’s  #55-9,  now  named 
Grey  Lace,  has  gone  on  to  get  19  HM  votes  in  1962.  Blazing  Fire,  also 
paired  on  the  bottom,  has  been  a  favorite  with  me  ever  since  I  guested  it  for 
Mr.  McCord.  It  has  more  appeal  for  me  than  Hold  That  Tiger  or  Scalawag. 

Olson’s  55- IB  (now  Gay  Geisha)  is  an  oddity  that  I  am  fond  of.  It’s  an 
eye-catcher.  Orange  Parade  has  gone  on  to  get  a  resounding  167  HM 
votes  in  1962,  as  well  as  placing  second  with  139  votes  in  the  judges’  favorite 
list  of  1962.  Top  of  the  World  fared  well  with  88  HMs  and  a  place  on  The 
Judges’  Choice. 

The  others  have  had  varied  fortunes  and  some  may  not  even  be  named 
and  registered  yet;  but  there  are  two  things  for  certain:  Top  irises  are  in  the 
National  Test  Gardens  and  the  HC  award  is  something  to  be  sought. 

Colors  seem  to  be  well  represented  also. 

In  the  1962  report,  the  names  of  Orville  Fay,  Paul  Cook,  Brother  Charles 
Reckamp,  Serlena  Reynolds,  Dave  Hall,  Opal  Brown,  Hazel  Schmelzer,  the 
Schreiners,  as  well  as  other  top  hybridizers,  are  missing.  Perhaps  they  are 
leary  of  the  plan.  Perhaps  they  have  had  unfortunate  guesting  experiences. 
What  do  they  have  to  fear?  Top  irises  will  receive  top  awards.  It  has  always 
been  that  way. 

What  more  ideal  conditions  do  the  hybridizers  want  for  displaying  their 
wares?  And  for  free,  too! 

Again,  one  thing  is  certain:  If  the  word  gets  out  that  the  bells  on  the  cash 
registers  are  ringing  delightful  tunes  for  those  utilizing  the  National  Test 
Garden  Program,  there  will  be  a  mad  bid  and  scramble  for  HC  awards  so  the 
new  irises  can  get  into  the  National  Test  Gardens.  This  may  be  harsh,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  little  of  the  mercenary  in  each  of  us. 

Dr.  Durrance  indicates  that  he  is  gratified  that  so  many  AIS  judges  took 
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the  trouble  to  visit  one  or  more  of  these  five  National  Test  Gardens.  It  is 
good  that  they  did.  Another  thing  is  certain:  If  there  are  top  irises  to  be 
seen,  especially  brand  new  ones,  there  are  fanciers  and  judges  who  are  going 
to  see  them. 

What  more  can  be  done  to  encourage  more  hybridizers  to  put  their  new 
things  on  the  competitive  line  and  maybe  snare  an  All  America  Award  is  not 
known  at  the  present  time.  For  sure,  if  one’s  iris  is  a  good  one  it  will  get 
good  recognition;  if  exceptional,  exceptional  recognition  despite  reputation.  No 
top  hybridizer  will  put  a  poor  one  on  the  line.  Also,  it  does  give  unknowns  a 
chance. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  National  Test  Garden  Program  is  on  an  exceptionally 
sound  basis  and  that  with  a  little  push,  nudge  and  assistance  from  all  con¬ 
cerned  the  program  will  be  a  real  success. 

Three  cheers  for  the  National  Test  Garden  Program!  The  newest  infant  of 
the  AIS  is  doing  nicely;  thank  you. 


Exhibition  Judging  of  Tall  Bearded  Irises 

William  T.  Bledsoe 

[Editorial  Note.— The  text  consists  of  excerpts  from  a  training 
outline  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  AIS  Judges  Training  Program 
Committee  and  offered  to  Regional  Vice  Presidents  for  use  in  local 
judges  training  sessions.  In  transmitting  this  and  other  material 
to  the  RVPs,  Chairman  Larry  Gaulter  included  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

“The  Judges  Training  Program  Committee  has  as  its  chief  function 
the  offering  of  ideas  and  suggestions  for  your  conduct  of  training 
sessions  and  will  assist  you  in  every  way  possible  to  carry  out  this  im¬ 
portant  duty.  The  committee  realizes  that  rules  are  often  subject 
to  interpretation,  and  that  procedures  are  seldom  inflexible.  These 
program  suggestions  are  intended  as  aids.  The  rules  are,  as  we  all 
know,  set  out  in  the  Handbook  for  Judges  and  Exhibitions;  and 
official  interpretations  of  their  meaning  and  intent,  when  required, 
come  under  the  authority  of  either,  or  both,  the  Awards  Committee 
and  the  Exhibitions  Committee.”] 

PERSONAL  QUALITIES  AND  CONDUCT  OF  A  GOOD  JUDGE 

A.  He  has  an  extensive  knowledge  of  irises  and  of  the  characteristics  which 
are  required  to  make  a  good  one.  Ideally,  he  would  know  intimately  the 
typical  characteristics  of  each  named  variety  exhibited  in  a  show  and  at  the 
same  time  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  characteristics  any  iris  must  possess 
to  be  considered  superior.  No  individual  is  born  with  this  knowledge— it  must 
be  acquired,  and  some  of  the  best  ways  of  obtaining  it  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Grow  irises.  The  old  adage,  “You  have  to  grow  ’em  to  know  ’em!” 
has  a  sound  basis.  The  more  varieties  you  can  grow  the  better. 

Mr.  Bledsoe,  an  accountant,  teas  the  first  RVP  of  Region  24.  His  present  address 
is,  Route  4,  Fayetteville,  Term. 
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(2)  Study  them  as  a  spectator  in  other  gardens  and  in  shows  or  exhibi¬ 
tions.  This  does  not  mean  to  walk  by  and  take  a  casual  look;  it  means  to 
observe  carefully  and  to  compare  the  individual  characteristics  of  one  variety 
with  those  of  other  varieties,  especially  those  in  the  same  color  classifications. 

(3)  Enter  your  own  irises  in  shows  or  exhibitions.  This  gives  you  the 
viewpoint  of  the  exhibitor,  and  at  the  same  time  offers  valuable  experience  in 
choosing  and  grooming  specimens.  It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  your 
own  entries  should  never  be  in  a  show  in  which  you  are  a  judge.  This  would 
inevitably  create  unfavorable  comment  and  should  be  avoided  without  excep¬ 
tion. 

(4)  Serve  in  shows  or  exhibitions  as  a  clerk,  an  apprentice  judge  or  in 
any  other  capacity  where  you  can  observe  the  judges  at  work.  Much  can  be 
learned  from  the  comments  of  a  good  judge. 

(5)  Read  and  absorb  all  you  can  find  on  iris  judging,  iris  growing,  iris 
showing,  and  iris  characteristics. 

(6)  Attend  judges  training  schools,  seminars,  or  discussions.  Regardless 
of  how  much  you  know  or  how  good  a  judge  you  already  consider  yourself 
to  be,  this  is  the  best  way  to  keep  current  in  your  concepts  and  practices. 
If  you  are  a  new  judge  or  if  you  aspire  to  be  a  judge,  this  is  invaluable. 

(7)  Judge  shows.  There  is  no  teacher  quite  like  experience.  Don’t  make 
excuses  when  invited  to  judge.  Accept,  do  your  very  best,  and  learn  from 
your  mistakes. 

(8)  Don’t  be  afraid  to  admit  you  don’t  know  everything  about  every¬ 
thing.  Ask  questions  when  necessary,  and  often  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
value  of  the  information  you  may  receive. 

B.  Knows  and  follows  AIS  rules. 

(1)  Rules  and  Regulations  for  AlS-Sponsored  Shows,  as  amended  No¬ 
vember  1962.  (These  are  printed  on  page  120  of  this  Bulletin.) 

(2)  When  an  unusual  problem  occurs,  explain  to  the  Show  Committee 
that  you  will  do  the  best  you  can,  and  later  refer  the  matter  to  the  AIS 
Exhibitions  Committee  for  advice. 

(3)  Handbook  for  Judges  and  Exhibitions. 

(4)  Training  sessions,  such  as  this. 

C.  Makes  the  best  possible  personal  appearance  when  judging  a  show. 

( 1 )  At  the  show  the  judge  is  the  AIS  to  the  show  officials  and  should 
appear  as  the  most  worthy  representative  possible. 

(2)  Oftentimes,  if  you  make  a  good  appearance  as  a  judge,  it  will  help 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  judge,  and  lend  dignity  to  the  judging  itself. 

D.  Comports  himself  naturally  with  dignity  and  sincerity,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  appearing  to  be  pompous  or  stiff. 

E.  Displays  tact  and  consideration  in  dealing  with  show  officials,  exhibitors, 
and  other  judges.  Under  no  circumstances  allows  himself  to  lose  his  temper  or 
become  arrogant.  The  “I  know  it  all”  attitude  is  fatal. 

F.  Bases  decisions  on  sound  objective  reasons  which  can  be  named  if  nec¬ 
essary.  Is  fair  and  impartial  in  all  decisions. 

G.  Can  arrive  at  a  decision  and  pass  on  to  the  next  class  without  unneces¬ 
sary  delay.  Does  not  waste  time  on  inferior  specimens  by  holding  protracted 
postmortems.  Is  not  afraid  to  indicate  the  best  specimen  because  of  possible 
disagreement. 

H.  After  show  is  judged  makes  graceful  but  rapid  exit. 
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QUALITIES  UPON  WHICH  THE  ENTRY  IS  JUDGED 

A.  General  (1)  A  specimen  is  judged  as  to  its  merits  as  a  good  specimen  of 
that  variety.  (2)  Improperly  named  specimens  will  not  be  judged.  Use  ex¬ 
treme  care  in  deciding  that  a  specimen  is  improperly  named.  You  can  be 
fooled!  (3)  Classes  should  be  judged  as  shown.  No  reclassifying,  or  groom¬ 
ing,  should  be  done  by  judges. 

B.  Scale  of  Points 

Points 

(1)  Specimen  Classes— Flower  (according  to  variety)  35 

a.  Color  10 

Is  it  true  to  variety?  Bear  in  mind  that  color  may  vary 

according  to  amount  of  moisture,  types  of  soil  or  its  fertility,  amount 
and  intensity  of  sunlight,  and  the  weather  temperature.  Is  the  color 
fresh,  clear?  The  length  of  time  the  specimen  has  been  cut  and/or 
refrigerated  will  have  considerable  effect  here.  If  color  is  streaked  or 
faded,  the  form  and  substance  may  also  be  bad. 

b.  Size  5 


Is  it  normal  for  variety?  If  unduly  small,  this  may  indicate 
deformity  or  cultural  deficiencies.  If  larger  than  normal,  make  certain 
the  size  is  in  proportion  to  height  and  thickness  of  stalk. 

c.  Substance 

A  characteristic  that  sustains  both  form  and  color.  Good 
substance  enables  the  flower  to  hold  form  and  symmetry  and  to  retain 
freshness  and  brilliancy  of  color.  Impairment  of  substance  means  also 
impairment  of  form  and  color.  Substance  is  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  component  material  of  the  flower.  It  constitutes  the  texture, 
crispness,  firmness,  stiffness,  and  toughness.  It  involves  much  more 
than  mere  thickness.  Loss  of  substance  usually  shows  first  in  the 
standards— they  start  to  sag.  Blooms  should  never  be  touched  or  felt 
between  the  fingers  to  determine  substance. 

d.  Form 

The  shape,  symmetry,  and  proportion  of  the  flower  parts. 
Is  the  form  typical  of  the  variety?  Are  the  standards  firmly  held?  Are 
the  falls  in  proportion  to  the  standards,  and  do  they  balance  and 
complement  them  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  variety?  Im¬ 
paired  form  usually  means  impaired  substance  and  color. 

(2)  Stalk 

a.  Number  of  Open  Flowers 

Three  or  more  open  blooms  should  be  given  full  credit. 
One  or  two  open  blooms  should  be  appropriately  penalized. 

b.  Branch  Balance,  Bud  Placement 

Height  of  stalk  must  be  in  pleasing  proportion  to  branches 
and  flowers.  Check  for  alternate  branch  placement  which  leaves 
blooms  uncrowded.  Are  branching  and  bud  placement  typical  of  the 
variety?  The  number  of  unopened  buds  on  the  specimen  should  be 
evaluated  here. 

(3)  Condition 

a.  Grooming 

Foliage,  if  present,  and  stalk  should  be  clean.  Removal  of 
spent  blooms  should  leave  no  signs  such  as  stubs  or  torn  spathes. 


10 


10 


15 


30 


15 


15 


35 
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Fred  W.  Cassebeer,  of  West  Nyack,  N.Y.,  shows  his 
1962  introduction,  Patrician’s  Sweetheart,  to  Nelson 
W.  Hall.  Mr.  Hall’s  father,  the  late  H.  F.  Hall,  was 
the  originator  of  Patrician,  the  pod  parent  of  the  new 
variety.  Sweetheart’s  Folly  was  the  pollen  parent. 
Patrician’s  Sweetheart  won  an  HC  in  1960  and  in 
1961.  Mr.  Cassebeer,  a  Manhattan  pharmacist,  served 
as  Bulletin  editor  April  1940  through  1945  (Nos. 
77-99). 

- - 


Points 

Broken  or  damaged  flowers  or  buds  not  removed  should  be  penalized. 

Branches  should  not  be  cut  off. 

b.  Cultural  Perfection  20 

Evaluate  general  good  health  as  evidenced  by  vigor,  size, 
and  color  of  stalk  and  branches.  Is  it  well  grown?  Penalize  ob¬ 
vious  signs  of  disease  or  insect  damage.  Is  the  specimen  at  peak 
condition?  Obviously,  high  scores  on  color,  size,  substance,  and  form 
of  the  flower  (see  above)  would  be  improbable  unless  the  specimen 
also  scored  high  here. 
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CHOOSING  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  SHOW 

All  blue  ribbon  winning  entries  in  individual  classes  are  considered  for  this 
award. 

Only  accredited  judges  should  be  permitted  to  vote.  Novice  or  apprentice 
judges  should  be  encouraged  to  observe  closely,  but  should  not  be  allowed  a 
vote. 

As  blue  ribbon  winners  are  chosen  in  individual  classes,  the  clerks  should 
take  them  to  a  previously  designated  table  where  necessary  comparisons 
can  be  made.  ( 1 )  One  method  is  to  wait  until  all  individual  classes  are 
judged,  then  have  accredited  judges  from  all  panels  participate.  (2)  If  a 
sufficient  number  of  judges’  panels  are  available,  much  time  can  be  saved  by 
using  one  panel  only  for  this  assignment.  The  evaluation  of  individual  blue 
ribbon  winners  can  be  performed  while  the  judging  of  classes  is  progressing. 
This  should  be  done  as  follows: 

As  soon  as  the  first  two  blue  ribbon  winners  are  chosen  by  the  judges  who 
are  working  the  individual  classes,  the  clerks  will  bring  the  winners  to  the 
pre-arranged  place  where  the  special  panel  will  point-score  them.  The  one 
scoring  higher  will  be  retained  and  the  other  returned  to  its  place  on  the 
show  bench.  This  is  repeated  as  the  succeeding  blue  ribbons  are  awarded 
and  each  winner  is  brought  forward  to  compete  for  Best  of  Show. 


Spuria  Iris  Display  Gardens 

Mary  Redford 

The  Apogon  Iris  Club  of  Oklahoma  City  sponsors  one  of  the  eight  spuria 
display  gardens  across  the  nation.  Ila  Crawford,  of  the  Apogon  Iris  Club, 
informs  us  that  Mr.  Henry  Walter,  horticulturist  for  the  Oklahoma  City 
Park  System,  is  responsible  for  the  good  showing  the  spurias  made  at  the 
Will  Rogers  Garden.  Mr.  Walter  writes: 

“The  spuria  irises  were  planted  on  October  20,  1960,  and  had  been 
stored  in  moist  sand  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  I  would  consider  them 
to  have  been  in  very  poor  condition  when  planted.  We  lost  three  or  four 
varieties  during  the  first  winter. 

“We  feel  that  owing  to  a  late  freeze,  we  did  not  secure  bloom  this  past 
spring  that  we  could  normally  expect.  We  had  a  very  short  blooming  season, 
due  to  early  dry  weather  in  May,  so  any  evaluations  made  last  spring  would 
not  be  a  correct  appraisal  of  their  behavior. 

“We  have  a  record  of  the  location  of  each  planting.  Varieties  grown  are: 
Azure  Dawn,  White  Heron,  Blue  Zephyr,  Golden  Agate,  Golden  Lady, 
Wadi  Zem  Zem,  Black  Point,  Iris  ochroleuca,  Zephyroso,  Blue  Display, 
Premier,  Sunny  Day,  Russet  Flame,  Pastoral,  Two  Opals,  Dutch  De¬ 
fiance,  and  Bronze  Butterfly. 

“In  our  long  range  planning  the  present  spuria  bed  is  temporary,  as  we 
hope  to  build  a  new  garden  especially  for  spuria,  Japanese,  swamp,  and 
species  iris.  Also,  we  plan  to  devote  part  of  this  garden  to  daylilies. 

Mrs.  (C.  M.)  Redford  is  president  of  the  Spuria  Iris  Society.  Address:  Route  1, 
Rox  650-E,  Yuma,  Ariz. 
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“Our  spurias  are  planted  over  French  drains  and  we  give  them  a  feeding 
of  6-12-6  early  in  the  spring.  Other  than  weeding,  watering  and  removal  of 
dead  blooms,  this  is  all  the  care  the  plants  receive.” 

There  are  now  nine  spuria  display  gardens  across  the  United  States.  (See 
appended  list.)  One  of  these  is  located  in  the  Denver  Botanical  Gardens, 
which  hundreds  of  AIS  members  will  visit  at  convention  time,  May  29th  to 
June  1st,  this  year.  Spurias  will  not  be  in  bloom  there  during  peak  bloom 
season  for  the  tall  bearded  irises;  but  twenty-nine  varieties  of  spurias  which 
were  sent  to  Denver  in  the  fall  of  1960  should  put  on  a  good  showing  this 
year  for  visitors  who  can  see  the  garden  at  the  proper  time,  slightly  later 
than  the  tall  bearded  iris  season.  The  newest  of  the  Spuria  Display  Gardens  is 
in  Ketchuin  Memorial  Gardens,  in  Audubon  Park,  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Jake 
Scharff  is  director  of  that  display  garden.  He  writes: 

“The  spuria  display  garden  will  be  moved  into  the  Park  this  year,  when 
the  beds  are  ready.  We  plan  to  have  the  spurias  in  the  very  center  of  the 
garden.  We  now  have  a  circular  row  of  Ligustrum  lucidum  about  three  feet 
from  the  walks.  We  will  have  these  taken  up  and  replaced  with  cornuta 
holly  about  four  feet  from  the  walk.  The  spurias  will  be  planted  between 
the  walk  and  the  holly,  and  we  hope  to  have  a  fine  display  garden  here,  which 
should  create  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  the  people  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  We  hope  that  many  of  the  Spuria  group  will  be  in  Memphis  for  the 
1965  AIS  Convention  so  we  can  show  them  our  spuria  garden. 

“The  Ketchum  Memorial  Iris  Garden  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  We  have  26  beds  of  tall  bearded  irises.  Four 
contain  the  Popularity  Poll  irises;  the  new  ones  on  the  Poll  are  added  each 
year  and  those  that  fall  by  the  wayside  are  removed.  Two  beds  comprise 
the  varieties  that  have  been  awarded  the  Award  of  Merit  the  past  four  years. 
The  judges  can  compare  their  performance  in  selecting  the  Dykes  Medalist. 
Each  year  we  receive  about  40  seedlings  to  be  planted  in  our  Regional  Test 
Garden  beds,  where  we  keep  them  for  a  two-year  period.  Our  most  expensive 
bed  has  the  Judges’  Choice  irises— the  25  new  ones  chosen  by  the  judges  each 
year.  The  other  beds  contain  approximately  30  irises  to  each  bed  with  the 
poor  doers  eliminated  from  year  to  year  and  replaced  with  the  newer  ones. 

“In  the  lower  section  of  the  garden,  we  have  our  Louisiana  bed,  con¬ 
taining  some  of  the  best  of  the  Louisiana  group.  This  year  we  are  adding 
two  median  beds  and  the  spuria  circle. 

“We  have  20  members  on  the  garden  committee,  who  personally  take  care 
of  these  beds.  The  Memphis  Park  Commission  which  furnishes  the  land  in  one 
of  our  newer  parks  does  the  original  digging  of  our  beds,  cuts  the  grass  and 
fertilizes  the  shrubs  and  keeps  them  pruned.  They  also  edge  our  iris  beds. 
They  would  do  our  cultivation  and  fertilizing  of  the  iris  but  this  we  prefer 
to  do  ourselves.” 

Though  Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botanic  Garden,  at  Claremont,  California,  is 
not  officially  designated  a  spuria  display  garden,  it  really  amounts  to  that 
under  the  supervision  of  its  director,  Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz.  In  carrying  out  his 
work  on  spuria  research,  Dr.  Lenz  planted  a  fairly  complete  collection  of 
registered  spuria  hybrids  and  species,  made  numerous  crosses,  added  more 
species  spurias  from  his  collecting  trips  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  Prof. 
Metcalf  reported  on  the  Santa  Ana  Botanic  Garden  spurias  in  the  July,  1962, 
SIS  Newsletter. 
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The  El  Paso  Spuria  Display  Garden  last  fall  added  the  following  spurias  to 
its  collection:  Katrina  Nies  (Nies),  Sunny  Side  (Craig),  Royal  Toga  (Nes¬ 
mith),  Color  Guard  (Nies),  Violet  Veil  (Walker),  Golden  Lady' 
(Combs),  White  Heron  (Milliken),  Bronze  Butterfly  (Brennan),  Sweet 
Butter  (Craig),  Premier  (Barr),  Mt.  Whitney'  (Milliken),  Big  Golden 
(Muhlestein)  and  Fluted  Opals  (Muhlestein) .  Their  collection  includes 
several  other  standard  varieties  and  some  of  Walker  Ferguson’s  new  intro¬ 
ductions  and  seedlings. 

SPURIA  IRIS  DISPLAY  GARDENS  AND  THEIR  DIRECTORS 

Los  Angeles  State  and  County  Arboretum,  Arcadia,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Polly  Anderson,  4810  Palm  Drive,  La  Canada,  Calif. 

Raleigh  Hills  Iris  Gardens,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Mr.  Bennett  Jones,  5635  S.W.  Boundary  St.,  Portland  1 
Botanical  Gardens,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dr.  John  R.  Durrance,  4301  E.  Cedar  Ave.,  Denver  22 
Will  Rogers  Park,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Crawford,  Route  1,  Box  357 
Clemson  College  Varietal  Trial  Gardens,  Clemson,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Harvey  Hobson,  222  Riggs  Drive 
Presby  Memorial  Gardens,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Walther,  474  Upper  Mountain  Ave.,  Upper  Montclair 
El  Paso  Park  System,  El  Paso,  Texas 
Mr.  Theodore  Harris,  3420  Mobile 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Parks 

Mr.  Wade  Palmer,  1218  Los  Arboles  Ave.,  N.W. 

Ketchum  Memorial  Iris  Gardens,  Audubon  Park,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Jake  Scharff,  4818  Normandy  Road,  Memphis  17 

Florence  Symposium  on  Irises 

Palazzo  Strozzi,  Florence,  Italy 

PROGRAM 

Visit  to  the  Iris  Garden  of  Florence. 

Solemn  opening  of  the  Symposium  at  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  in 
the  “Sala  dei  Dugento”  and  reception  in  honor  of  the 
participants  by  the  Mayor  of  Florence. 

Visit  to  the  Botanical  Institute  of  the  University  of  Florence. 
The  participants  will  be  received  by  the  Director  Prof.  E. 
Francini-Corti. 

Visit  to  the  “Bisarno”  Garden. 

Dinner  for  the  speakers  at  the  Hotel  Adriatico. 

First  meeting  in  the  Sala  Bianca,  Palazzo  Pitti 

Speakers:  Mrs.  Flaminia  Speeht  (Italy);  Dr.  G.  I. 

Rodionenko  (USSR);  Dr.  M.  Simonet  (Franco);  Prof.  E. 
Topa  (Rumania). 

Discussion. 


MAY  14 
9:30  a.m. 
11:15  a.m. 


3:30  p.m. 


5:30  p.m. 
8:00  P.M. 
MAY  15 
9:00  a.m. 
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Site  of  International  Iris  Competition,  Florence,  Italy 

Showing  the  irises  to  Queen  Helen  of  Rumania  are  (on  the  left)  Mrs.  Flaminia 
Specht,  president  of  the  Competition,  and  ( on  the  right )  the  Countess  Zeppelin, 
of  West  Germany.  AIS  First  Vice  President  Hubert  A.  Fischer,  of  Hinsdale,  Illinois, 
will  be  a  member  of  this  year’s  judging  panel.  ( Photograph  from  Giornale  del 
Mattino,  Florence. ) 


3:00  p.m. 


8:00  p.m. 

MAY  16 
9:00  A.M. 


Second  meeting  in  the  Sala  Bianca,  Palazzo  Pitti 

Speakers:  Mr.  H.  S.  Fothergill  (England);  Dr.  P.  Werck- 
meister  (Germany);  Mine.  G.  Foucault  (France);  Dr.  G.  L. 
Sani  (Italy);  Mrs.  Jean  Stevens  (New  Zealand),  reading 
by  substitute. 

Discussion. 

Free  evening. 

Dinner  offered  in  a  private  villa  to  the  speakers. 

Lecture  by  Mr.  W.  Schacht  with  showing  of  color  slides. 

Third  meeting  in  the  Sala  Bianca,  Palazzo  Pitti 

Speakers:  Mr.  P.  Synge  (England);  Dr.  G.  A.  Kamerbeek 
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(Holland);  Dr.  A.  A.  Akherdov/Dr.  N.  W.  Mirzoyeva 
(USSR);  Dr.  M.  Blazek  (Czechoslovakia).  Discussion. 

3:00  p.m.  Fourth  meeting  in  the  Sala  Bianca,  Palazzo  Pitti 

Speakers:  Dr.  S.  Hirao  (Japan);  Mr.  H.  C.  Fletcher 
(England);  Dr.  E.  F.  Y.  and  Mrs.  Tomalin  (England), 
reading  by  substitute;  Mr.  W.  Welch  (U.S.A.),  reading  by 
substitute;  Prof.  B.  Stefanoff  (Bulgaria),  reading  by  sub¬ 
stitute.  Discussion. 

Free  evening. 

8:00  p.m.  Dinner  offered  to  the  speakers  by  the  Garden  Club  of  Florence 
at  the  Palazzo  Strozzi.  Exhibition  of  flower  arrangements. 


MAY  17 

9:00  a.m.  Fifth  meeting  in  the  Sala  Bianca,  Palazzo  Pitti 

Speakers:  Mr.  T.  M.  Wilkes  (U.S.A.);  Mr.  H.  V.  Slamova 
(U.S.A.);  Mr.  M.  H.  Hoog  (Holland).  Discussion. 

3:00  p.m.  Sixth  meeting  in  the  Sala  Bianca,  Palazzo  Pitti 

Speakers:  Dr.  L.  W.  Lenz  (U.S.A.);  Mr.  M.  E.  Kitton 
(England),  reading  by  substitute;  Mr.  W.  D.  Hawkinson 
(U.S.A.);  Mr.  H.  Shockey  (U.S.A.),  reading  by  substitute. 
Discussion. 

Free  evening. 

8:00  p.m.  Dinner  offered  to  the  speakers  in  a  private  villa. 

Lecture  with  showing  of  color  slides. 


MAY  18 

9:00  a.m.  Visit  to  the  historical  villas  of  Castello  and  “La  Petraia”  and 
to  the  garden  of  Marchese  Piero  Grossi,  President  of  the 
Italian  Iris  Society. 

Free  afternoon. 

8:30  p.m.  Official  dinner  at  the  Medici  Forte  del  Belvedere. 


Copies  of  Symposium  Volume  to  Be  Available 

For  the  convenience  of  members  who  wish  to  procure  the  volume  contain¬ 
ing  the  papers  presented  at  the  Symposium  on  Irises  to  be  held  in  Florence 
in  May,  the  AIS  has  ordered  a  supply  of  copies  for  resale  from  the  St.  Louis 
office.  Present  information  is  that  the  price  will  be  $5  a  copy.  A  further 
announcement  will  appear  in  the  July  issue. 

A  list  of  the  Symposium  subjects  as  well  as  other  information  about  the 
meeting,  may  be  found  in  the  January  Bulletin,  on  pages  61-62. 


$1,400.00! 

That  is  the  amount  paid  by  advertisers  for  space  in  this  issue.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  the  advertisers  are  all  members  of  AIS,  and  most  of  them 
are  widely  known  among  the  membership.  We  all  (including  the  Bulletin 
printing  fund!)  stand  to  gain  by  patronizing  Bulletin  advertisers. 
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REGIONAL  REPORTS 

Editorial  Note.— The  Regional  Vice  Presidents  were  requested  to  include 
in  the  present  reports  information  on  Regional  organization,  projects,  and 
activities. 


Region  2  New  York 

This  Region  of  the  American  Iris  Society  consists  of  the  geographical  area 
of  New  York  State  excluding  Staten  Island.  Within  New  York  State  all 
members  of  the  American  Iris  Society  are  automatically  members  of  the 
Empire  State  Iris  Society  (ESIS)  without  payment  of  additional  dues.  The 
ESIS  is  incorporated  as  a  nonprofit  organization  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  as  an  iris  society  officially  affiliated  with  the  AIS,  the 
ESIS  is  the  primary  source  of  all  iris  activity  within  Region  2.  The  elected 
president  of  ESIS  is  also  the  appointed  RVP  of  Region  2,  thus  avoiding  any 
possible  conflict  of  interests.  Consequently,  further  discussion  of  society 
activities  in  Region  2  are  in  terms  of  the  organization  under  ESIS. 

Under  the  bylaws  adopted  at  the  time  of  incorporation,  ESIS  has  a  group 
of  executive  officers  elected  for  a  one-year  term  and  a  board  of  three  directors 
who  serve  three-year  terms  and  are  elected  in  rotation  one  each  year.  In 
addition,  the  immediate  past  president  of  the  society  also  serves  on  the  board 
of  directors.  For  the  year  1963  the  following  executives  have  been  elected: 


President 
Vice  President 
Secretary 
T  reasurer 


Officers 

William  N.  Fitzgerald,  38  Kirk  Road,  Rochester  12,  N.  Y. 
William  H.  Peck,  Jr.,  Yellow  Cote  Road,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 
Elston  K.  Herrald,  20  East  Oneida  St.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 
Oswald  F.  Quist,  Hempstead  Road,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Past  President 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 


Directors 

Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe,  Font  Grove  Road,  Slingerlancls,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  E.  Jacoby,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

Herman  Story,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Esther  McGarvey,  State  University,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Activities  at  the  membership  level  are  carried  out  in  Area  organizations 
formed  in  the  geographical  centers  where  there  are  sufficient  members  and 
interest.  Area  organizations  are  formed  by  the  membership  and  vary  in 
complexity  and  formality  from  a  single  appointed  Area  Chairman  to  an 
elected  slate  of  officers.  Each  area  controls  its  own  program  and  meets 
according  to  the  desires  of  the  members.  Two  or  four  meetings  a  year  are 
the  usual,  but  at  least  one  area  has  met  on  a  10-times-a-year  schedule.  Presently 
there  are  nine  Areas  encompassed  by  ESIS.  Eight  of  these  Areas  are  sufficient¬ 
ly  well  organized  to  elect  their  own  officers.  The  Area  chairmen  in  turn  form 
a  representative  council  which  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  ESIS. 

Statewide  activities  include  the  annual  business  meeting  for  the  entire 
membership  in  October.  Sponsorship  with  the  cooperation  of  one  or  more 
Areas  of  an  iris  show  open  to  state  wide  competition;  the  educational  exhibit 
at  the  State  Exposition  under  the  organization  of  the  Syracuse  Area;  scheduling 
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ATLAS  fish  Emulsion 

FERTILIZER 

fora  better qarden h 


•  100%  Organic  •  De-Odoriied 
•  Non-Burning 

Easy  to  use.  Inexpensive  Im¬ 
proves  soil  structure.  Contains 
oil  growth  nutrients.  Use  in¬ 
doors,  outdoors.  SAFE  TO  USE 
on  anything  (hot  grows.  Mix 
with  water  or  use  with  hose  ap¬ 
plicator  l  gal.  covers  2500- 
3000  sq.  ft.  Excellent  for  lowns, 

AT  YOUR  GARDEN  SUPPLY 
STORE,  or  if  not  available,  di¬ 
rect,  postpaid. 

PINT  $190  GALLON 
$1  QUART!  $6.25 


ATLAS  FISH  FERTILIZER  CO. 


I  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco  II,  Room  566 


USE  ATLAS  FOR  A  BETTER  CARDEN 
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Introducing  a  Region  19  Iris 

SAGADEHOC  (H.C.  1962) 

WHITE  GROUND  MAROON  PLICATA 
CLOSED  STANDARDS,  FLARING  FALLS 
((Sorrel  Top  x  Sharkskin)  X  Firecracker) 

Net  $25 

WILLARD  I.  ROGERS 

109  TWIN  FALLS  ROAD 
BERKELEY  HEIGHTS,  N.  J. 


To  Buy  the  Best 
With  Your  Iris  Budget 
44 Walk  Through ” 
the  Ad  Pages  of 
Your  BULLETIN 


75%  OFF 

MOVING  SALE 

We  are  moving  this  summer  or 
fall  so  make  this  special  offer, 
minimum  sale  $5.00  plus  35#  post¬ 
age  and  handling. 

Write  for  list. 

GRANT  MERRILL 
ORCHARDS 

P.O.  BOX  392 
RED  BLUFF,  CALIF. 


0J2>  02OO Ji 
Q0l22b€flS 


Dwarf,  Median, 
and  Tall 
Bearded  Irises 

F eaturing  Brizen- 
dine,  Kuesel,  and 
W  ar  bur  ton  intro¬ 
ductions 

Send  postcard  today 
for  your  free  cata¬ 
log — 500  varieties. 


OLD  BROOK  GARDENS 

HARRY  B.  KUESEL 
19  MARY  LANE 
GREENVALE,  NEW  YORK 
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and  publicity  for  the  iris  auctions  and  picnics  held  in  most  of  the  Areas  to 
finance  the  activities  of  ESIS  and  the  Areas.  In  conjunction  with  the  iris 
auctions  a  state  iris-acquisition  committee  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lowell  G.  Harder  of  Churchville,  N.  Y.,  selects  irises  for  growth  and 
display  in  selected  gardens  throughout  the  State.  At  the  end  of  two  years  of 
growth  these  irises  are  distributed  to  the  auctions  for  sale.  The  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  program  is  the  introduction  and  distribution  of  good  modern 
irises  and  the  raising  of  standards  throughout  the  State.  While  it  was  hoped 
that  this  program  would  be  self-supporting,  it  has  actually  proved  quite 
profitable  financially. 

Under  the  leadership  of  former  RVP,  Mrs.  Ruth  Blenis,  a  rigorous  pro¬ 
gram  of  judge  training  is  rapidly  creating  a  core  of  iris  experts  and  the 
establishment  of  a  regional  iris  test  garden  at  the  garden  of  Past  AIS  Presi¬ 
dent  Randolph  provides  a  center  of  garden  experience  for  judge  and  member 
alike. 

The  single  most  important  project  supported  by  the  Society  is  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire  State  Iris  Society  Newsletter.  This  is  an  offset-printed, 
pocket-size  journal  averaging  28  pages  per  issue,  published  four  times  a  year, 
in  February,  May,  August,  and  November.  Subscriptions  for  non-members 
may  be  obtained  at  $2.00  per  year  by  contacting  the  editor,  Edwin  Rundlett, 
1  Fairview  Ave.,  Staten  Island  14,  N.  Y. 

William  N.  Fitzgerald,  RVP 

Region  3  Pennsylvania,  Delaware 

The  officers  of  the  Region  for  the  current  year  are  as  follows: 

Region  Vice  President— Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Hamill,  R.  1,  Box  296C,  Hollidays- 

burg,  Pa. 

Vice  Chairman— Mr.  Russell  S.  Groff,  517  W.  Main  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 
Bulletin  Editor— Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Rowe,  1231  Wightman  St.,  Pittsburgh 
17,  Pa. 

Treasurer— Mr.  Charles  E.  Resnik,  1800  Kansas  Ave.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Region  3  had  growing  pains  in  1962.  This  growth  apparently  came  about 
by  the  admirable  work  of  the  Membership  Chairman,  Mrs.  Wallace  J.  White, 
Altoona,  Pa.,  and  the  introduction  of  new  programs  and  activities. 

New  programs  introduced  during  the  year  were:  The  judges’  seminar,  the 
test  garden,  the  John  C.  Wister  Award,  and  the  Regional  auction. 

The  judges’  seminar  was  held  near  Harrisburg  in  April  with  good  attend¬ 
ance.  Four  Regional  judges  instructed  the  group  on  the  various  divisions  of 
irises.  This  program  was  informative  and  educational,  especially  to  those 
who  only  grow  the  tall  bearded. 

The  test  garden  is  located  in  the  Philadelphia  area  and  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Iris  Society.  Until  a  suitable  plot  is  available, 
the  seedlings  will  be  grown  in  the  gardens  of  the  area  judges. 

An  award  will  be  given  annually  to  an  unintroduced  seedling,  worthy  of  an 
HC,  and  grown  in  the  Regional  Test  Garden,  receiving  the  most  votes  by  our 
judges  and  will  be  known  as  “The  John  C.  Wister  Award.”  Dr.  Wister  is  a 
member  of  our  Region  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  AIS.  We  are 
extremely  happy  to  honor  him  in  this  small  way. 

The  Regional  meeting  and  auction  were  held  at  the  Capitol  Motel  near 
Harrisburg  in  July  and  was  well  attended.  A  delicious  luncheon  served  on 
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artistically  decorated  tables,  preceded  the  business  session  and  the  viewing  of 
the  Regional  slides.  The  finale  of  the  day  was  the  auction  and  the  drawing 
of  the  door  prizes.  A  substantial  profit  was  realized  from  the  sale  of  the 
irises  and  our  financial  status  was  secure  for  another  year. 

The  Bulletin ,  issued  in  the  spring  and  fall,  is  a  very  valuable  publication, 
and  especially  interesting  to  those  who  are  unable  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
activities  of  the  Region.  The  issues  contain  the  list  of  officers,  chairmen  of 
the  different  committees  and  area  chairmen,  area  news,  cultural  articles 
and  varietal  comments.  This  is  financed  by  the  auction,  donations  from  the 
area  Societies,  and  personal  gifts  and  is  free  to  all  AIS  members  in  the 
Region.  $1.00  a  year  is  asked  for  out-of-Region  members,  who  wish  to  sub¬ 
scribe. 

We  have  three  area  iris  societies:  Delaware  Valley,  Blair  County,  and 
Pittsburgh.  Two  are  affiliated  with  the  AIS.  During  the  year  these  societies 
held  three  shows,  garden  tours,  picnics,  and  auctions. 

A  most  rewarding  year! 

Mary  M.  Hamill,  RVP 


Region  4  Md.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  N.C.,  D.C. 

In  an  effort  to  make  our  AIS  membership  more  meaningful,  Region  4  is 
organized  into  “Chapters  of  Region  4.”  As  one  of  the  definitions  of  chapter 
is  “a  branch  of  an  organized  society’  our  Chapters  are  just  that— a  branch  of 
Region  4  of  the  American  Iris  Society. 

To  establish  boundaries  we  followed  county  lines,  and  now  have  ten 
Chapters,  each  with  a  complete  organization  including  Chapter  chairman, 
secretary-treasurer,  membership  chairman,  and  other  needed  officers. 

Membership  in  the  Chapters  is  limited  to  AIS  members,  though  each 
member  is  urged  to  invite  non-AIS  irisarians  to  the  Chapter  meetings  as  their 
guests.  This  serves  a  two-fold  purpose.  It  reserves  the  rights  and  benefits  of 
the  American  Iris  Society  to  its  members  and  holds  forth  a  membership  to  the 
visitors  as  a  thing  to  be  desired.  It  is  our  feeling  that  to  accept  “local”  mem¬ 
bers  would  but  cheapen  our  AIS  membership.  By  no  stretch  of  imagination 
could  they  ever  vote  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  AIS,  hence  would  live  a 
parasitic  existence. 

We  publish  a  quarterly  News  Cast.  It  is  printed,  sometimes  carries  pictures, 
runs  from  about  30  to  52  pages.  It  is  free  to  all  our  members.  Thus  far  we 
have  not  solicited  advertising. 

Our  sole  income  is  derived  from  plant  sales  and  shows.  Each  Chapter  has 
an  auction  or  show  each  year.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  is 
sent  to  the  Regional  treasurer.  The  remainder  is  kept  by  the  Chapters  for 
their  own  expenses.  We  have  no  financial  worries. 

A  member  of  the  AIS  is  automatically  a  member  of  the  Region  and  the 
Chapter  in  which  he  resides.  But  few,  if  any,  of  the  Chapters  have  a  dues 
structure. 

Each  Chapter  has  spring  and  fall  meetings  and  garden  tours.  In  fact,  most 
of  them  have  several  meetings  each  year.  We  have  a  Regional  meeting  each 
May,  for  the  entire  Region.  The  Regional  Board  (the  Regional  officers  and 
Chapter  chairmen)  meet  twice  each  year.  Some  of  the  Chapters  have  shows— 
and  very  good  ones.  We  have  a  general  business  meeting  of  the  Region  at  the 
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1963 


CALL  US  OR 


FLY  BRANIFF 
TO  THE 


CONVENTION 

DENVER,  COLORADO 
MAY  29 -JUNE  1,  1963 
YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 

BRANIFFf&teWAIRWAYS 


SAI&IDilNI 


ALL  ALUMINUM  WITH  REMOVABLE  ALUMINUM  NAME-PLATE 

NOW  IN  THREE  SIZES 


Sturdy,  non-rusting  .  .  .  just  the  thing  to  make  identification  attractive  and 
permanent.  Separate  aluminum  nameplate  is  quickly  inserted;  can  be  written 
on  in  pencil. 


Size 

(A)  1" 

x  3"  x  9 y2" 

(B)  1" 

x  3" x  18" 

(C)  2" 

x  V/2”  x  14" 

Prices 

Post  Paid 

Add  10% 

west  of  Mississippi 

River 

A 

B 

C 

100 

$7.50 

$12.50 

$14.00 

50 

4.50 

7.50 

8.00 

25 

2.50 

4.50 

4.75 

10 

1.25 

2.50 

2.75 

EXTRA  NAME-PLATES,  per  100,  $1.25 


ALL  ALUMINUM 


Youth  Opportunity  is  a  non-profit  organization  of  teenagers. 

It  provides  them  with  needed  part-time  employment. 

Youth  Opportunity  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Red  Feather  organi¬ 
zation. 


YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY 

901  FINDLAY  STREET  •  CINCINNATI  14,  OHIO 
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lf)G3  introductions  of 
REX  P.  and  ALTA  HI.  BROWN 

BROWN’S  IRIS  GARDEN 

Queen’s  Choice  14920  Highway  99,  Lynnwood,  Washington  (Near  Seattle) 

FREE  CATALOG  (no  color)  featuring  all  classes  of  bearded  iris. 

TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

CHOCOLATE  MALT  (R.  Brown  ’63)  M.  33"  (Mexico  x  Argus  Pheasant)  X  (sib).  A 
large  creamy  chocolate  brown  with  blending  of  brown  and  lavender-blue  in  the  center 
of  the  falls  and  darker  brown  on  the  shoulders.  Closed  standards,  broad  ruffled  falls 
and  good  branching .  $25.00 

MOHR  DELIGHT  (R.  Brown  ’63)  EM.  33"  (Peach  Delight  X  Capitola).  Standards  are 
light  orchid  and  the  falls  are  blended  orchid  and  chartreuse  with  an  overlay  of  soft 
brown  on  the  haft  and  around  the  heavy  dark  brown  beard.  A  large  Mohr-shaped 
flower  of  heavy  substance.  . $25.00 

ORCHID  FRINGE  (R.  Brown  ’63)  EML.  30"  (Queen’s  Choice)  X  ((Rosy  Ripples  x 
( Cliffdell  x  Quest)).  A  beautiful,  heavily  laced  and  ruffled,  orchid  blend  with  a  touch 
of  tan  at  the  haft.  Petals  are  broad  and  of  heavy  substance.  Four-way  branching  with 
10  to  12  buds  per  stalk  provides  an  extra  long  season  of  bloom .  $25.00 

SEAFAIR  PIRATE  ( R.  Brown  ’63)  ML.  33"  (Chantilly  x  Cascade  Splendor)  X  (Pretty 
Quadroon).  A  golden  brown  bitone  of  excellent  form.  The  petals  are  lacy  and  ruffled 
and  the  broad  falls  flare  horizontally.  Good  substance  and  branching;  and  a  long 
bloom  season .  $25.00 

MEDIAN  AND  DWARF  IRIS 

ARCTIC  RUFFLE  (A.  Brown  ’63)  EM.  20"  Intermediate  (Snow  Flurry  x  Snow  Elf).  A 
beautifully  ruffled  light  blue  with  a  pale  blue  beard.  The  arched  standards  are  closed 
and  the  broad  rounded  falls  are  fluted.  Extra  heavy  substance  and  a  long  season  of 
bloom.  . $5.00 

DARK  EDEN  (A.  Brown  ’63)  EM.  18"  Intermediate  ( Baria  x  Edenite).  A  smooth 
velvety,  dark  red-black  with  a  lavender  beard.  Domed  standards  and  broad  flaring 
falls . $5.00 

BRONZE  BABE  (A.  Brown  ’63)  E.  11"  Standard  Dwarf  (Orange  Bantam  x  unknown). 
Golden  bronze  standards  and  rich  metallic  copper-brown  falls,  blended  lighter  at  the 
edges.  Very  showy .  $5.00 

GREEN  LILT  (A.  Brown  ’63)  E.  10"  Standard  Dwarf  (Green  Spot  x  unknown).  The 
ruffled  standards  are  pure  white  and  the  flaring  falls  are  real  citron  green,  intensified 
around  the  cream  beard.  Dainty  flowers  are  held  well  above  the  neat  foliage .  $5.00 

PLUM  DANDY  (A.  Brown  ’63)  E.  14"  Standard  Dwarf  ((Sable  x  Azure  Skies)  x  pumila)) 
X  (Sib).  A  rich  deep  plum-purple  with  deeper  color  around  the  bluish  beard.  Good 
flaring  shape  and  heavy  substance.  Flowers  held  well  above  the  foliage .  $5.00 

RUFFLED  IMP  (A.  Brown  ’63)  E.  14"  Standard  Dwarf  (Fairy  Flax  x  Snow  Elf)  A  fine, 
ruffled,  ivory  white  of  excellent  form  and  substance.  The  falls  are  rounded  and 
flaring . $5.00 

SPRING  FAIRY  (A.  Brown  ’63)  E.  13"  Standard  Dwarf  (Green  Spot  x  Florinda). 
Standards  are  light  yellow;  flaring  falls  are  bright  buttercup  yellow  with  an  even 
border  of  light  yellow.  .  $5.00 

IRISH  DOLL  (A.  Brown  ’63)  E.  8"  Miniature  Dwarf  (D  182,  ehamaeiris  sdlg.  x  Green 
Spot).  Closed  standards  of  pure  white  and  flaring  falls  of  smooth  uranium  green  with 
an  ivory  beard.  Fresh,  dainty  2(4 -inch  flowers  on  slender  stems .  $4.00 

CHRISTINE  M.  (A  Brown  ’63)  Extra  Early,  6"  Miniature  Dwarf  (Baria  x  Little  Charmer 
sdlg. ) .  Domed  standards  are  bright  empire  yellow  and  the  round  flaring  falls  are 
yellow  with  a  deeper  green-gold  spot  around  the  cream  beard.  Many  dainty  2-inch 
flowers  produced  over  a  long  period.  .  $4.00 

HOME  OF:  GREEN  QUEST— IRENE  BROWN-LIME  RIPPLES- 

SNOW  ELF-BEE  WINGS 
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close  of  our  May  meeting  in  an  effort  to  give  each  member  a  voice  and  a  vote. 

Our  “Chapter  Method”  seems  to  be  working  very  well.  The  Region  is 
growing.  Interest  is  high.  For  1963  we  have  looked  at  our  method  of  finding 
new  members  very  carefully  and  as  a  result  will  select  prospective  members 
with  greater  care.  In  so  doing  we  hope  to  greatly  reduce  the  percentage  of 
dropouts.  Though  in  connection  with  this  matter  our  Regional  membership 
chairman  will  initiate  another  method  designed  to  do  the  same  thing.  We 
will  give  it  a  manful  try  and  I  will  report  to  you  after  a  year  of  effort. 

We  conducted  a  very  successful  Judges  Training  Program  in  1962.  One 
hundred  eleven  of  our  members  took  the  course,  72  completed  part  one, 
45  completed  part  two.  We  will  continue  the  course  this  year.  It  has  been 
a  very  rewarding  thing  to  do. 


Present  officers  are: 

RVP:  Earl  T.  Browder,  2517  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Albans,  W.  Va. 
Assistant  RVP:  Mrs.  Rena  Frantz,  813  Tremont  Road,  Salem,  Va. 

Editor  News  Cast :  Richard  L.  Meagher,  Route  4,  Box  202,  Roanoke,  Va. 
Treasurer:  E.  L.  Poff,  2524  Kanawha  Terrace,  St.  Albans,  W.  Va. 

Judges  Training:  Claude  C.  O’Brien,  1216  Bellevue  Street,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Historian-Librarian:  Mrs.  Mickey  Kirby,  212  Forrest  Avenue,  Norfolk  5,  Va. 
Auctions  Chairman:  Scott  Bowers,  Box  455,  Jackson,  N.  C. 

Robins  Chairmen:  Ralph  and  Helen  Lewis,  1401  Alabama  Avenue,  Durham, 
N.  C. 


Earl  T.  Browder,  RVP 


Region  5  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida 

The  Region  is  650  miles  long  and  300  miles  wide— a  large  area,  but  a  small 
Region.  Our  membership  is  111.  Only  four  Regions  have  fewer  members. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Chapman,  Box  401,  Williston,  S.C.,  is  chairman  of  the  South 
Carolina  area,  and  Mrs.  Joe  S.  Nesbit,  Summerour  St.,  Norcross,  Ga.,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Georgia-Florida  area.  Both  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  have  fine, 
active  state  iris  societies. 

Irises  are  not  grown  extensively  below  the  middle  of  Georgia.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  get  together  information  about  varieties  which  have  been 
known  to  do  well  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  area,  as  well  as  special  cultural 
directions  for  this  section. 

A  regional  meeting  is  held  each  spring.  About  sixty  attended  a  really 
outstanding  meeting  in  Columbia,  Wagener,  and  Williston,  S.C.,  in  1962. 
May  2-4  are  the  dates  for  the  1963  meeting  to  be  held  in  Atlanta.  A  judges 
training  course,  a  flower  show,  and  garden  tours  are  planned.  Via  the  1962 
auction,  $123  was  made  to  take  care  of  regional  expenses.  Another  auction 
will  be  held  in  Atlanta  this  spring. 

It  is  hoped  that  we  can  have  two  issues  of  the  Newsletter  each  year.  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Burton,  304  Harriet  St.,  Hampton,  S.C.,  edited  the  fall  edition. 

The  Trial  Garden  at  Clemson,  S.C.,  is  maintained  by  Clemson  College. 
Contributions  of  irises  have  been  made  by  many  regional  members.  We 
would  like  to  attract  the  attention  of  hybridizers  so  that  they  will  send  their 
new  varieties  to  this  garden.  Already  it  can  boast  of  a  good  representation  of 
spuria  varieties  which  put  on  quite  a  show  about  May  15. 

Less  than  forty  members  of  Region  5  have  belonged  to  the  American  Iris 
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Society  five  years  or  longer;  but  the  Region  has  some  very  loyal  members  and 
devoted  iris  lovers. 

Mrs.  Drew  Ferguson,  RVP 

Region  6  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio 

The  Regional  officers  and  State  Chairmen  serving  during  1963  are  the 
following: 

Assistant  Vice  President:  Mr.  Harold  W.  Van  Treese,  R.  10,  Box  301,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

Michigan  Chairman:  Mrs.  Clarence  G.  Maynard,  824  Lockwood  St.,  Royal 
Oak,  Mich. 

Indiana  Chairman:  Mrs.  Bernard  E.  Hobbs,  R.  1,  Box  127B,  Noblesville,  Ind. 
Ohio  Chairman:  Mr.  Edmond  A.  Siegling,  3071  Brownlee  Ave.,  Columbus  13, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer:  Mrs.  James  E.  McClintock,  5541  Fitch  Road,  North  Olmstead, 
Ohio. 

Secretary:  Mr.  Frank  A.  Williams,  5288  Riverview  Drive,  Kalamazoo  61, 
Mich. 

Test  Gardens  ( and  their  directors)  located  in  the  Region 
National  Iris  Test  Carden,  Dr.  K.  C.  Allen,  Kingwood  Center,  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

Dwarf  Iris  Test  Garden,  Mr.  Walter  Welch,  Middlebury,  Ind. 

Median  Iris  Test  Garden,  Mr.  Earl  R.  Roberts,  5809  Rahke  Road,  Indianapolis 
27,  Ind. 

Central  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Mr.  Marion  F.  Dow,  R.  2,  Crestline,  Ohio. 

We  have  some  twenty  local  societies  in  the  Region  which  are  centers  of 
activity  in  acquainting  the  public  with  what  is  the  best  of  the  newer  along 
with  the  best  of  the  older  irises,  through  shows,  lectures,  and  the  showing  of 
slides  obtained  from  the  many  fine  gardens  of  the  Region.  Each  local  also  has 
it  own  program  for  the  purpose  of  training  beginners  in  the  art  of  judging 
the  finer  points  of  irises.  Some  of  the  societies  meet  at  least  once  a  month, 
while  others  have  only  four  or  five  meetings  a  year. 

Two  new  local  societies  recently  started  in  areas  where  they  were  needed 
are:  The  Tri-County  Iris  Society  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  which  is  rapidly  expanding 
due  to  the  very  fine  leadership  of  Mrs.  Edward  Robinson  and  Mr.  Jay  C. 
Ackerman.  Responsible  for  starting  a  local  society  in  the  Bethel,  Ohio,  area  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Shinkle,  of  Dayton,  who  are  putting  new  life  in  the 
Cincinnati  area. 

Recently  started  in  the  Indianapolis  area  was  an  advanced  hybridizers’ 
society.  So  that  all  members  can  better  participate  in  the  discussions,  member¬ 
ship  will  be  limited. 

Since  the  Region  extends  from  the  borders  of  Kentucky  to  the  borders  of 
Canada,  our  bloom  season  extends  from  early  May  till  late  June  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  an  iris  which  can 
take  the  rigorous  weather  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  just  has  to  be  a  hardy 
variety. 

Our  season  opens  with  a  visit  to  the  Dwarf  Test  Garden,  which  draws  not 
only  Regional  members  but  visitors  from  other  Regions.  The  welcome  mat 
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COREOP  (SDB  1959).  S.,  buttercup  yellow;  F.,  trifle  darker;  beard,  near 

tangerine.  Good  form  and  substance.  14" . 

(Clear  Sailing  x  Carpathia) 

PATRETICA  (SDB  1959).  S.,  almost  entirely  blue-violet;  F.,  white 

ground,  blue-violet  pattern  plicata.  15" . 

(Patrice  x  Cretica) 

LIMBER  LASSIE  (MTB  or  Table  Iris  1957).  White  self  without  mark¬ 
ings;  three  branches,  nine  buds;  slender,  limber  stems.  22" . 

(Two  for  Tea  x  Sdlg.:  (Two  for  Tea  x  Williamson  2062) 


$7.00 

$6.00 

$7.00 


EDWIN  RUNDLETT 
1  Fairview  Avenue,  Staten  Island  14,  N.Y. 
Cash  with  order. 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE  .  .  .  QUALITY  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Due  to  a  heart  condition,  this  is  my  last  year  to  grow  iris  in  com¬ 
mercial  quantities,  so  am  closing  out  most  of  iris  at  GREATLY 
REDUCED  PRICES. 

I  will  continue  a  hobby  garden  with  some  of  the  best  of  the  newer 
iris,  with  a  display  garden,  as  long  as  I  am  able. 

Send  stamp  for  price  list.  Visitors  Welcome 


TWIN  PALMS  IRIS  GARDEN 


Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Stauh 


Rt.  2,  Box  92,  Galt,  Calif. 


SALE  —  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Because  of  illness,  an  Oregon  grower  is  going  out  of  business. 
We  will  liquidate  this  planting  of  over  800  old  and  new  varieties 
at  low  prices.  All  inquiries  will  be  answered.  Price  list  on  request. 

M.  &  H.  IRIS  GARDENS 

3007  S.  E.  MALCOLM,  MILWAUKIE,  OREGON 
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MOLDOVANS  GARDENS 

Wishes  to  announce  that  it  will  introduce  all  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

originations  of 


ORVILLE  W.  FAY 

Mr.  Fay  has  retired  from  selling  his  originations  so  that  he  can 

devote  more  time  to  hybridizing. 

OUR  1963  IRIS  INTRODUCTIONS 

FLAMING  HEART  (O.  W.  Fay)  EM.  36  in.  $25.00  net 

( 56-8  X  Sib  to  Cashmere ) 

Porcelain-textured  flaming  deep  pink,  salmon  and  tan 
blend.  Deep  coral  beard.  Nice  branching  and  huge 
plants.  H.C.  61. 

MORNING  BREEZE  (O.  W.  Fay)  E.  35  in.  $25.00  net 

(Fleeta  x  (51-43  x  May  Hall)  X  Sib.  to  Esther  Fay. 

Beautifully  formed,  very  large,  smooth  blue-orchid  with 
pink  beard.  Wide  of  haft  and  heavy  substance. 

DANCING  BRIDE  (N.  Rudolph)  L.  34  in.  $25.00  net 

( Irish  Linen  X  pink  and  white  sdlgs. ) 

Ruffled,  frosty  pure  white  with  lemon  hafts  and  beard. 

A  fancy  flower  with  good  stem.  H.  C.  61. 

STERLING  SILVER  (Moldovan)  ML.  36  in.  $25.00  net 

(Regal  Ruffling  X  Dr.  Wanlass) 

Ruffled  and  fluted  violet  bitone  with  unique  silver¬ 
like  edge.  Flowers  held  on  four-way  branched  stems. 

H.C.  61. 

TEEN  ANGEL  (N.  Nitchman)  M.  38  in.  $25.00  net 

(Cathedral  Bells  X  Pink  Starlight) 

New  color— pastel  pink  with  near  white  beard.  Large 
and  well  branched.  An  extraordinary  breeders  iris. 

H.C.  62. 

Order  now  or  request  our  1963  catalog  containing  more  complete 
descriptions  and  list  of  recent  iris  and  daylily  introductions.  Cata¬ 
log  sent  only  on  request  and  to  previous  customers. 

MOLDOVAN’S  GARDENS 
38830  DETROIT  ROAD 
AVON,  OHIO 
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is  always  out  at  the  Welches’  and  an  invitation  is  extended  to  anyone  who 
would  like  to  inspect  the  newest  of  the  dwarfs. 

Among  the  first  events  of  the  season  in  the  Region  will  be  the  anniversary 
of  the  Green  Thumb  Society’s  dwarf  bench  show.  This  society  of  Lincoln, 
Michigan,  will  again  sponsor  the  show.  They  will  welcome  suggestions  about 
proper  show  methods.  Contact  Mrs.  Beulah  Northstein,  Lost  Lake  Woods, 
Lincoln,  Mich. 

Regional  meetings  are  held  twice  a  year,  spring  and  fall,  and  are  rotated 
among  the  three  states.  The  spring  meeting  is  our  garden  tour,  which  this 
year  will  be  hosted  by  the  Central  Michigan  Iris  Society  at  Flint,  June  8  and 
9.  The  fall  meeting  is  our  business  meeting,  with  roundtable  hybridizers’ 
discussions,  and  this  year  the  host  society  will  be  the  Miami  Valley  Iris 
Society,  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  dates  not  yet  set.  The  success  of  these  meetings 
is  largely  based  on  attendance,  which  of  late  has  been  picking  up. 

The  Regional  medium  of  communication  is  the  Regional  N ewsletter.  Until 
last  year  this  was  furnished  free  to  all  members;  but  due  to  a  depleted 
treasury  it  has  been  put  on  a  subscription  basis  until  such  time  as  funds  are 
again  sufficient  to  resume  free  distribution.  The  editor,  Mrs.  Jeff.  Zuercher, 
who  has  done  a  difficult  job  well,  has  asked  to  be  relieved,  and  selected  to 
fill  the  office  is  Mrs.  Frank  Williams,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

George  P.  Morgan,  RVP 


Region  8  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 

The  Region  is  not  organized  into  a  single  society.  We  do  have  two  or¬ 
ganized  societies;  they  are  the  Twin  City  Iris  Society,  in  Minneapolis,  and  the 
Wisconsin  Iris  Society,  in  Milwaukee.  The  officers  of  these  societies  are: 

Twin  City  Iris  Society— President,  G.  F.  Hanson,  7124  Riverdale  Road, 
Minneapolis  12,  Minn.;  first  vice  president,  E.  H.  Maffet;  second  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  C.  Sacco;  treasurer,  Milton  Dale;  secretary,  Mrs.  Joyce  Meyer;  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Milton  Dale. 

Wisconsin  Iris  Society— President,  Mrs.  Glenn  Holdman,  5909  Clover 
Lane,  Greendale,  Wis.;  vice  president,  Mrs.  C.  Cherne;  treasurer,  A.  Mueller; 
secretary,  C.  Protzmann. 

Minneapolis  has  a  new  test  garden  which  was  set  up  in  1962;  Wisconsin  has 
no  test  garden.  Minneapolis  has  a  newsletter,  News  and  Views.  Both  societies 
hold  large  shows,  usually  the  first  week  in  June.  Both  societies  are  financed 
by  a  yearly  auction  and  a  small  membership  fee. 

Mrs.  Earl  J.  Yunker,  RVP 


Region  9  Illinois 

The  Region  is  not  highly  organized  as  a  Region,  but  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  two  excellent  Area  societies:  the  Southern  Illinois  Iris  Society  and  the 
Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society.  Each  is  well  organized  with  a  complete  slate 
of  officers.  Harley  G.  Briscoe,  of  503  Tunison,  White  Hall,  is  the  president  of 
the  southern  group.  Len  Jugle,  of  261  West  Grantley,  Elmhurst,  is  president 
of  the  northern  group.  Dues  for  either  society  are  $1  per  year.  Both  organiza¬ 
tions  have  regularly  scheduled  meetings,  and  both  publish  excellent  bulletins. 
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The  Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society  is  sponsoring  the  1964  AIS  convention, 
and  Edward  Varnum,  of  550  South  Princeton,  Villa  Park,  is  chairman  of  the 
Convention  Committee. 

Each  spring  the  NIIS  sponsors  a  booth  at  the  World  Flower  Show,  held 
at  McCormick  Place  in  Chicago.  They  also  sponsor  an  iris  show  around  the 
first  of  June  each  year;  this  is  usually  one  of  the  largest  iris  shows  in  the 
nation.  A  test  garden  is  maintained  at  Lerton  Hooker’s  garden  in  Lombard. 
Activities  are  financed  through  iris  auctions,  raffles,  and  last  Christmas  they  had 
a  very  successful  auction  of  gifts  made  by  their  own  members. 

The  SIIS  has  regularly  scheduled  meetings,  usually  held  in  Centralia. 
Activities  are  financed  by  an  iris  auction.  A  test  garden  is  maintained  at  the 
garden  of  James  Tucker  in  Centralia.  At  present  they  are  working  out  the 
details  of  a  test  and  display  garden  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  at  Carbon- 
dale. 

Regionwise,  we  finance  our  newsletters  through  a  limited  mail  sale  of  some 
of  the  more  expensive  newer  iris.  We  issued  three  newsletters  last  year,  as 
well  as  a  letter  to  our  judges  giving  them  information  on  the  gardens  in  our 
Region  where  newer  irises  and  seedlings  could  be  seen.  We  sponsor  a  fall 
luncheon  meeting  about  the  first  of  October.  We  encourage  everyone  to  bring 
a  few  extra  rhizomes  of  the  newer  things  for  door  prizes,  and  this  has  proved 
very  popular.  Usually  we  ask  some  of  our  more  prominent  members  to  bring 
a  word  of  greeting,  and  then  have  an  edited  slide  show. 

This  spring  we  are  sponsoring  a  garden  tour  of  several  southern  Illinois 
gardens  on  May  11  and  12.  We  welcome  visitors  from  other  Regions.  For 
complete  tour  details,  plus  reservation  form  for  the  dinner  to  be  held  at  the 
Benton  Country  Club  on  Saturday  evening,  May  11,  contact  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Pickard  of  Benton,  or  John  Brown,  327  E.  Park  St.,  Collinsville. 

This  year  we  are  making  a  special  effort  to  secure  new  members  for  our 
Region,  and  Georgia  Hinkle,  of  Marion,  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Clarence  J.  Blocher,  RVP 

Region  11  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming 

This  Region  covers  an  area  of  327,349  square  miles  and  its  population 
averages  just  under  five  persons  per  square  mile!  The  major  portion  of  Region 
ll’s  AIS  members  are  concentrated  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  Idaho.  In  the 
rest  of  the  Region,  distances  are  so  great  between  urban  centers  that  close 
organization  is  next  to  impossible.  In  spite  of  those  distances,  Region  11 
functions  quite  efficiently,  and  we  are  proud  of  our  many  well-known  and 
successful  hybridizers. 

In  1962,  two  iris  shows  were  held  in  Boise  in  addition  to  a  judges  training 
school.  There  are  many  active  clubs  in  Idaho  and  Montana  and  they  furnish 
excellent  support  to  the  Region.  Two  of  our  clubs,  the  Pollen  Daubers  in 
Boise  and  the  Great  Falls  (Montana)  Iris  Society  are  AIS  affiliates.  Other 
flourishing  clubs  include:  The  Boise  Valley  Iris  Society;  Magic  Valley  Iris 
Society  (including  Rupert,  Twin  Falls,  Burley,  Jerome,  Wendell,  Filer,  Buhl, 
Castleford  and  other  small  towns);  Tri-Valley  Iris  Society  (including  Weiser, 
Midvale,  Fruitland,  Payette  and  Cambridge),  all  of  whose  members  belong 
to  AIS.  The  Gem  Iris  Club  (Emmett,  Idaho)  and  the  Lewiston-Clarkston 
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INTRODUCTIONS  FOR  1963 

Earl  Roberts,  5809  Rahke  Road,  Indianapolis  27,  Ind. 


ALASKAN  ICE  (I.  hoogiana  X  Welch  M-564  chamy.)  MDB-Regeliabred, 

9"  . . $7.50 

A  blued-white  self  with  pale  chartreuse  hafts  and  a  small  disappearing 
blue  spot  below  the  yellow  beard,  hoogiana  form,  fragrant. 

GAY  FLIRT  (I.  flavissima  X  Blazon)  MDB-Regeliabred,  8" . $5.00 

See  April  1961  for  photo,  accent  on  flare,  a  golden  yellow  self,  arenaria 
form,  blooms  for  three  weeks  on  extending  stalks. 

GYPSY  FLAIR  (Fay  pink  54-93  X  Welch  P-521  sib  to  Lilli-Var)  IB-18"  $12.50 
The  first  brown  Intermediate,  loved  by  all  garden  visitors.  S.  domed, 
light  brown  flushed  pink,  F.  solid  red-brown  edged  lighter,  orange 
beard,  flared  form,  lightly  ruffled. 

BLUE  FRAGRANCE  (Brite  Bee  X  Rosy  Veil)  IB,  24" . $7.50 

A  light  blue-gray  self  with  blue  beard,  wide  ruffled  form,  vigorous, 
seven  bloom  stalks  on  a  two-year  clump,  PLUS  a  fragrance  to  delight 
the  connoisseur. 

ELFIN  ERIN  (  (Cook  sdlg.  Progenitor  x  pumila)  X  Storm  Warning)  IB, 

16"  . . . $10.00 

An  arranger’s  delight,  the  first  of  the  green  Intermediates  from  this 
garden.  S.  domed,  greenish-olive,  F.  flared,  olive  with  brownish  flush, 
bright  orange  beard,  clean  and  lovely,  a  unique  color. 

ELFIN  MYST  (Lady  Ilse  X  Cook  1155:  Progenitor  x  pumila)  IB,  16".  $10.00 
A  blue-white  self,  white  beard,  closed  standards,  wide  flaring  falls,  quite 
immaculate. 

ELFIN  ROYALE  (Sib  to  Elfin  Erin)  IB,  19"  . $10.00 

S.  deep,  purple  slightly  curled  open,  F.  darker  velvety  reddish-purple, 
flared,  blue  beard,  quite  fertile. 

PAGANITE  (Pagan  Royal  X  Cook  1155)  IB,  17"  .  $10.00 

This  is  similar  to  Elfin  Royale  in  color  but  a  self  rather  than  bitone. 

S.  closed,  F.  flared,  a  velvety  purple,  brownish  at  hafts,  dark  blue  beard, 
very  fragrant,  fertile  both  ways. 

MOCKINGBIRD  (Navajo  X  Demi  Deuil)  MTB -Table,  18"  . $7.50 

Quite  an  unusual  color,  hard  to  describe.  S.  domed,  white  sanded  light 
purple;  F.  flaring,  white,  stitched  and  sanded  slate-purple,  dark  mid¬ 
stripe;  beard  gray  tipped  lemon;  7  buds,  fertile. 


1962  Introductions  (See  July  1962  Bulletin) 


AQUA  GREEN,  SDB,  gray  and  green  $5.00 


BRITE  BEE,  SDB,  white  self  . $3.50 

LILACLIL,  SDB,  lilac  . $3.50 

ASTRALITE,  IB,  ruffled  white  . $7.50 


ELFIN  HALO,  IB,  white,  yellow  halo  $7.50 
STYLMARK,  BB,  pinkish-lavender 


ZIMBRAKEET,  MTB,  light  blue  .  $6.00 

FOREVER  AMBER,  BB,  amber-brown 

$20.00 

REVERTO,  BB,  copper  blend  .  $5.00 

Bob  Welshans: 

PENTOMIC,  BB,  ruffled  apricot  . $20.00 


RUFFLED  DUCHESS,  BB,  yellow- 
$7.50  white  . $12.50 


Write  for  price  list  of  many  rare  species  iris— price  25c. 
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MOUNT  CLARE  IRIS  GARDENS 

3036  N.  Narragansett  Ave.  Chicago  34,  Illinois 

Since  1941  Home  of  the  Aril  Iris  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Region 

Introductions  for  1963 

PLATINUM  DI AM O N D— Oncocyclus,  E,  16".  1.  nazarena  X  /.  gatesii. 
Buff-yellow  to  grayish  green  with  blaek  veins  and  dots,  pure  black 
signal.  Extremely  fertile  both  ways.  Pollen  will  set  pods  on  tall  bearded. 
.  $35.00 

COLLECTOR’S  PRIDE-Regeliabred,  EM,  30".  Snow  Flurry  X  1. 
hoogiana.  Pure,  clean  white  with  yellow  beard.  Three-way  branching. 
Dependable  bloomer.  1.  hoogiana  form.  Will  set  seed;  pollen  not  yet 


checked.  Very  winter  hardy . $10.00 

1962  Introduction 

FLIRTATION  WALTZ-Arilbred,  ML,  30".  Elmohr  X  Mulberry  Rose. 
Deep  orchid  with  typical  onco  shape . $25.00 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  for  other  arils  and  arilbred  iris 

HENRY  DANIELSON 

Visitors  Always  Welcome 


KNOPF  IRIS  &  HYBRIDIZING  GARDEN 

ROUTE  1  BOX  18-B  POTTER  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA 

1963  Introductions 

BEAUTY  QUEEN:  40",  ML,  Sdlg.  13-A-53.  White  Bouquet  x  Mission  Trails.  HC  ’61. 
Seedling  Certificate  ’61. 

Large  ruffled  and  wide  ivory-cream  self.  Standards  closed  with  wide  flaring  falls.  Well 
branched  on  erect  stalks.  Very  good  substance.  Fertile  both  ways.  This  iris  is  the  one 
the  judges  and  visitors  to  the  garden  commented  so  much  about  and  being  a  full  sister 
to  Blue  Canopy,  you  can  see  the  breeding  possibilities . $30.00 

DENVER  MINT:  Sdlg.  61-74-E.  M,  38".  HC  ’62  (10  votes).  Seedling  Certificate  ’62. 
Gold  Cup  best  seedling  San  Jose  Show  ’62. 

A  perfect  flower  on  a  well-branched  strong  stalk  done  in  Dresden  yellow  (#64  Wilson) 
shading  to  (64.3  Wilson)  at  center  of  flower.  Nicely  fluted  and  waved  self.  Fertile  both 
ways  and  has  already  given  some  startling  seedlings.  Sib  to  (Mission  Trails  x  Glittering 
Amber ) . $30.00 

DENVER  NATIONAL:  Sdlg.  61-54-E.  ( Purissima  x  Ib-Mac  true)  X  (Elmohr  x  Lela 
Dixon)  HC  ’62.  Seedling  Certificate  ’62.  ML,  36". 

Here  is  a  very  sharp  contrast  in  the  blue  plic  class  developed  from  onco  breeding.  The 
intense  blue  contrasting  on  the  clear  white  background  with  full  wavy  and  fluted  petals. 
Excellent  substance  and  well  branched  with  2  and  3  buds  to  the  socket.  Will  set  seed 
and  pollen  is  fertile.  Large  and  wide .  $25.00 

HAT  DANCE:  Sdlg.  61-78-E.  (Fairy  x  Savage)  X  (Technicolor  x  self).  35",  ML. 
Again  from  unusual  breeding  comes  a  flower  of  unusual  quality.  Red— pure  oxblood  red 
self  without  a  sign  of  shading  to  lighter  colors.  Standards  same  as  the  falls  with  no 
reticulation  at  the  hafts.  Blooms  profusely,  slightly  ruffled,  fertile  both  ways.  . $25.00 

HEART  OF  FIRE:  ( Co-introducing  with  H.  Schaan.)  ML,  36".  ( Castlewood  x  Defiance). 
Really  gorgeous  new  smooth  red  self  with  no  brown  haft  markings.  Petals  are  very  wide 
and  ruffled,  form  is  semi-flaring  and  blooms  are  well  placed  on  nicely  branched  stalks. 
Three  buds  to  each  socket,  giving  it  a  long  blooming  period.  Non-fading  and  takes  the 
weather.  HC  ’62.  .  Net  $25.00 


Iris  Club  (Idaho)  have  many  AIS  members.  Montana’s  other  well-organized 
club  is  the  Missoula  Iris  Society.  Most  of  these  clubs  held  iris  shows  in  1962. 

A  test  garden  has  been  maintained  at  Fruitland,  Idaho,  by  Mr.  Neil 
Mogensen,  and  Mrs.  Don  Holtz  of  Kellogg,  Idaho,  has  a  Median  Iris  Society 
display  garden. 

Region  11  publishes  an  annual  Bulletin  each  fall.  It  contains  members’ 
comments  on  garden  tours,  trips,  seasonal  problems  and  varietal  comments, 
as  well  as  club  news.  The  price  this  year  will  be  one  dollar  to  out-of-Region 
subscribers.  Our  Bulletin  is  edited  by  the  Regional  Vice  President,  and 
heretofore  we  have  been  fortunate  in  having  versatile,  resourceful  and  de¬ 
voted  RVPs  who  have  put  out  informative,  interesting  publications.  A  spring 
newsletter  is  sent  at  the  discretion  of  the  RVP. 

Our  Executive  Board  consists  of  Regional  garden  judges  and  officers,  as 
follows: 

RVP— Mrs.  C.  Arvid  Nelson,  906  South  8th,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Area  Chairmen: 

Northern  Idaho— Mrs.  Don  Holtz,  Box  7,  Kellogg,  Idaho 

Lewiston-Clarkston— Mrs.  William  Jacobs,  2026  Powers,  Lewiston,  Idaho 

Magic  Valley— Mrs.  Alfred  Kramer,  Castleford,  Idaho 

Southwestern  Idaho— Mrs.  J.  E.  Shaw,  RFD  1,  Emmett,  Idaho 

Southeastern  Idaho,  Western  Wyoming— Mrs.  Donald  Dimick,  316  Washing¬ 
ton,  Montpelier,  Idaho 

Eastern  and  Central  Wyoming— Mrs.  Arthur  Johnson,  Chugwater,  Wyo. 

Montana— Mrs.  Marvin  Hart,  705  North  Third  St.,  Missoula,  Mont. 

M embership  C hairmen : 

Idaho— John  J.  Camenzind,  2910  Pleasanton  St.,  Boise,  Idaho 

Montana— Mrs.  Herbert  Garske,  328  Silver  Court,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Wyoming— Mrs.  Richard  Jackson,  808  Curtis  Street,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Finance  Chairman:  Pending 

Judges  Training  Chairman:  Estelle  A.  Ricketts,  Route  3,  Box  59,  Jerome,  Idaho 

Mrs.  C.  Arvid  Nelson,  RVP 

Region  12  Utah 

Local  Iris  Societies  in  Region  12  were  well  established  long  before  the 
Region  was  organized.  Three  societies,  representing  various  geographical  areas, 
each  with  its  own  show,  fund-raising  auction  and  scheduled  meetings,  were 
operating  successfully.  However,  Regional  organization,  in  1960,  strengthened 
the  bond  of  friendship  among  members  of  these  groups.  Regional  activity 
has  stimulated  greater  interest  in  irises  and  in  the  people  who  grow  them. 

Officers  at  the  present  time  consist  of  the  RVP;  Secretary  Gladys  Reynolds, 
of  Bountiful;  Treasurer  Frank  L.  Williams,  Salt  Lake  City;  Membership 
Chairman  Clifford  M.  Reynolds,  Bountiful;  Public  Relations  Chairman  Tell 
Muhlestein,  and  Publication  Chairman  Melba  Hamblen,  of  Roy,  who,  with 
the  area  chairmen  and  the  presidents  of  local  organizations,  comprise  the 
Executive  Board. 

The  success  of  our  first  Regional  meeting,  in  1960,  was  assured  when  Tell 
engaged  Frieda  Boshoff-Mostert,  of  South  Africa,  as  our  guest  speaker.  Our 
meeting  was  timed  to  take  advantage  of  Frieda’s  visit  to  Utah  following  the 
Portland  AIS  convention.  In  1961,  Tell  persuaded  Prof.  Stanford  Jory  and 
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Larry  Gaulter  from  California  to  be  our  guest  speakers,  and  again  our  mem¬ 
bers  were  charmed  by  these  gifted  and  versatile  friends.  Speaker  for  the 
1962  meeting  was  Tell  himself.  His  “off-the-cuff”  remarks  (in  the  mad 
scramble  of  a  day  which  began  before  dawn,  his  notes  were  lost)  convinced 
us  anew  of  our  good  fortune  in  having  as  a  member  of  our  Region,  one 
whose  impartial  enthusiasm  and  generosity  has  inspired  irisarians  throughout 
the  world. 

Our  Regional  Test  Garden  is  established  at  the  Hamblen  garden  in  Roy. 
Adjacent  display  beds,  which  include  innumerable  new  introductions  and  guest 
irises  facilitate  comparison  of  test-garden  entries  with  existing  varieties.  Our 
judge’s  training  program  has  included  test-garden  sessions  and  our  judges 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  evaluating  and  judging  hopeful  “HC  irises”  under 
identical  growing  conditions. 

Since  the  majority  of  our  members  pay  dues  to  one  or  more  local  societies, 
AIS  membership  is  the  only  requisite  for  Regional  membership.  Funds  for 
Regional  publications  are  raised  by  plant  auctions  to  which  the  general  iris 
public  is  invited.  Light  refreshments  lend  a  holiday  air  and,  no  doubt,  help 
in  promoting  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship. 

Until  1962,  publications  were  limited  to  newsletters  which  are  sent  to 
members  of  all  local  societies.  This  is  possible  only  because  the  local  societies 
assume  the  responsibility  of  mailing  copies  to  their  members.  The  first 
Regional  Yearbook  was  published  in  1962.  This  was  also  mailed  to  all  local 
society  members,  with  each  society  paying  a  nominal  fee  for  copies  for  their 
non-AIS  members.  It  is  the  consensus  of  the  Region  that  the  best  way  to 
advertise  AIS  is  by  making  Regional  publications  available  to  all  irisarians. 

During  the  first  year  of  organization,  an  extensive  membership  campaign 
was  conducted  with  undreamed-of  results,  as  far  as  new  memberships  were 
concerned.  However,  like  various  other  enthusiastic  Regions,  we  learned  it  is 
sometimes  easier  to  obtain  new  members  than  to  hold  them!  Nonetheless, 
our  present  membership  status  is  convincing  evidence  that  an  organized 
Region,  with  planned  activities  and  publications,  can  function  in  a  more 
satisfying  manner  than  is  possible  without  organization. 

Margaret  Y.  Albright,  RVP 

Region  13  Washington  and  Oregon 

This  is  a  loose  association  of  city-  and  town-centered  iris  societies.  A 
Regional  constitution  was  adopted  in  1962  and  Regional  officers  were  elected 
for  the  first  time.  Thev  are: 

Regional  Vice  President:  Dr.  Frederick  R.  Judy,  503  West  Sumner,  Spokane 
1,  Wash. 

Vice  Chairman:  Austin  Morgan,  417  S.E.  Elm  Ave.,  College  Place,  Wash. 
Secretary:  Don  Boen,  25  McKay  Place,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Treasurer:  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Powell,  No.  4129  Cannon  St.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Editor:  Don  Sturdevant,  1220  South  Ash,  Spokane,  Wash. 

The  chief  Regional  activity  is  the  annual  convention.  Judges  training  is 
stressed  at  the  convention,  and  in  1963  for  the  first  time  a  fall  business  meet¬ 
ing  and  judges  school  will  be  held.  A  Regional  test  garden  is  being  developed. 
We  may  need  two. 

Garden  tours  are  a  part  of  our  annual  convention.  Shows  are  a  function  of 
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©MiTHINC  NEW 


This  new  4"  Tee  Stake 

available  in 

Pure  White  and  Spring  Green 
and 


The  new  Thriftee  Plant  Markers 

available  in 

Pure  White,  Spring  Green,  Yellow,  Orange, 
Red,  Pink  and  Sky  Blue  Plastic,  except  as  shown. 


THRIFTEE 


Just  the  thing  for  labeling  African  Violets  and  Potted  Plants.  Greenhouse  owners 
and  plant  growers  are  buying  them  by  the  thousands.  Will  not  curl,  rot,  rust  or 
mildew.  Ordinary  soft  pencil  markings  remain  clearly  legible  despite  weather, 
water,  fertilizer  and  soil-chemical  action.  Easily  cleaned  with  household  cleanser 
and  a  damp  cloth. 


POSTPAID  PRICES  IN  U.S.A. 


THRIFTEE  MARKERS 

7/16  in.  x  3  in.  All 
%  in.  x  4  in. 

%  in.  x  5  in. 

5/s  in.  x  6  in. 

%  in.  x  8  in.  Spring 
5/r  in.  x  10  in. 

%  i  n .  x  1 2  i  n . 

%  in.  x  15  in. 

4  in.  TEE  STAKE  " 


100 

250 

500 

1000 

colors 

$1.00 

$1.60 

$2.50 

i  i 

$  .75 

1.55 

2.50 

3.90 

l  l 

1.00 

2.30 

3.65 

4.80 

i  i 

1.15 

2.55 

4.10 

5.40 

Green  or  White 

1.45 

3.00 

5.40 

7.20 

only 

II  II 

2.00 

4.00 

6.40 

9.80 

2.50 

5.00 

8.00 

12.25 

ii  li 

3.00 

6.00 

9.60 

15.00 

or  White 

1.50 

3.25 

6.00 

9.00 

Be  sure  to  specify  color  wanted. 


HYBRIDIZERS,  ATTENTION! 


Why  fumble  with  strings  or  wires  on  tags? 
This  new  LIFETIME  plastic  SNAP-ON-TAG 
speeds  up  hybridizing.  Snaps  on.  Stays 
put.  Saves  time.  Easily  cleaned  for  re-use 
with  household  cleanser  and  a  damp  c  loth. 
We  use  the  square  Snap-on  Tags  in  our 
iris  and  daylily  display  gardens.  The  tags 
are  snapped  on  under  the  flowers  next  to 
the  paths  so  garden  visitors  can  see  name 
and  price. 


SNAP-ON 

TAGS 

100  250 

500 

1000 

%  in.  x  3 

in.  White  or  Spring  Green 

$  .90  $1.75 

$2.80 

$4.30 

1  in.  x  5 

in.  White  only 

1.70  3.40 

5.40 

8.35 

2  in.  x  2 

in.  White  or  Spring  Green 

1.50  3.00 

4.80 

6.85 

WEATHERPROOF 

PENCILS  2  for  35*;  6  for  90* 

tya&Ce  tia'ideu  £ ufa fatten 


4207 — I  3  ih  Ave.  South 


Minneapolis  7,  Minn. 
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1!)G3  introductions  from: 


MELROSE  GARDENS 


Dept.  A,  Rt.  1,  Box  466,  Stockton  5,  Calif. 


Please  write  for  a  fully  descriptive  list  of  the  following: 

Two  beautiful  new  Tall  Bearded  iris  from  the  Sanford  Babson  seedling 
beds;  "Tahoe  Vista,”  huge  violet-blue  from  Charlie  Keppel  (Keith’s 
father);  "Arabv  Treasure”  (IB)  from  Margaret  Burnett;  a  true  amoena 
border  iris  from  Frank  Hutchings;  "Kathryn  Weston,”  a  blue  white 
border  iris  with  tangerine-orange  beard  (Palomino  X  Black  Forest)  from 
Earl  Snyder;  “Buenita”  (MTB)  and  a  deep  violet  spuria  iris  from  Alice 
White;  and  a  new  Louisiana  iris  from  the  New  Zealand  breeder,  Sam  Rix. 


NO  REGULAR  1983  CATALOG,  but  get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list 

for  special  flyers. 


PRESENTING  Joe  Ghio’s  1963  Introductions  .  .  . 

FIRST  COURTSHIP  (Jane  Phillips  X  Frosted  Starlight).  Lovely 
pure  sparkling  white  with  a  self  beard.  The  large  waxy-substanced 
flowers  glitter  as  if  sprinkled  with  diamond  dust.  Excellent  branching; 
the  blossoms  shimmer  with  the  distinct  "Frosted  Starlight  bubble- 
ruffling.”  Best  Seedling,  Central  Valley,  1962.  Increases  rapidly.  36" 
EM  . . . . Net  $15.00 

FROSTED  STARLIGHT  (New  Snow  X  Chivalry).  Heavily  ruffled, 
fragrant,  "starlight”  blue-white  with  a  bluish  beard.  The  progenitor  of 
a  new  line  of  exciting  and  distinct  iris.  A  show  flower:  Best  Seedling, 
San  Jose,  1959;  Best  Seedling,  Sacramento,  1960;  Best  Seedling,  Central 
Valley,  1961;  and  HC  61.  A  large  stock.  38"  EM  . Net  $10.00 

TWILIGHT  SONATA  (Frosted  Starlight  X  Rehobeth).  An  exciting 
silvery  medium-blue  with  strong  violet  undertones  and  a  white  beard. 
The  petals  have  a  novel  transparent  crystal  edge.  Well-branched;  ex¬ 
cellent  form,  heavy  substance,  with  both  the  standards  and  the  falls 
rippling  with  the  "Frosted  Starlight  bubble-ruffling.”  A  dependable 
bloomer.  38",  M . Net  $20.00 

COTTAGE  IRIS  GARDENS 

22559  CENTER  STREET  HAYWARD,  CALIFORNIA 
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the  local  iris  societies  and  last  year  nine  of  fifteen  societies  held  AIS -approved 
shows. 

The  Regional  Bulletin  is  printed  and  appears  spring  and  fall.  There  is 
usually  an  additional  letter  or  convention  announcement  in  early  May.  We 
try  to  carry  general  and  cultural  information.  Subscription  rates  were  boosted 
last  year  from  $1  to  $2  for  both  members  and  nonmembers  of  the  Region  in 
order  that  such  a  large  percentage  of  Regional  costs  not  fall  upon  those  who 
attend  the  convention. 

The  Regional  Convention  this  year  will  be  held  in  Walla  Walla  and  College 
Place.  It  is  hoped  that  the  bloom  season  will  be  early  enough  so  that  the 
dates  can  be  set  as  May  17-19,  so  that  visitors  can  be  with  us,  visit  the 
Regional  gardens,  and  take  in  Region  12’s  convention  (May  25  in  Salt  Lake 
City),  and  then  go  on  to  Denver  for  the  National  the  next  week. 

Frederick  R.  Judy,  RVP 

Region  14  Northern  California,  Nevada 

The  Region  is  governed  by  a  set  of  bylaws.  The  Region’s  membership  elects 
the  nominee  for  the  office  of  RVP.  The  RVP  appoints  the  other  officers.  The 
present  officers  are: 

RVP— Roy  Oliphant,  40  Senior  Ave.,  Berkeley  8,  Calif. 

Vice  Chairman— Mrs.  Bernice  Roe,  1051  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose  25,  Calif. 
Secretary— Mrs.  George  Gordon,  15  Stephens  Way,  Berkeley  7,  Calif. 

Treasurer— Frank  Crouch,  1811  San  Pedro  Ave.,  Berkeley  7,  Calif. 

An  executive  committee  (consisting  of  the  Regional  officers,  the  immediate 
past  RVP,  two  members  at  large  elected  by  the  Region  membership)  serves 
to  advise  the  RVP.  Area  Chairmen  are  appointed  on  a  geographical  basis. 
Standing  committees  are:  Fund  Raising,  Judges  Training,  Membership,  Publi¬ 
cations,  Public  Relations,  Records,  Robins,  Seed  Distribution,  Test  Garden, 
Youth  Program. 

Judges  training  sessions  are  held  each  year,  open  to  all  interested  members 
of  the  Region.  The  Region  maintains  a  national  test  garden,  a  Regional  test 
garden,  and  a  display  garden,  at  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  A  median  test  garden  is  supervised  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Walters,  at  830  Oak  Lane,  Rio  Linda,  Calif,  and,  in  addition,  Mrs. 
Peggy  Burke  Grey  has  a  median  display  garden  (plus  many  of  the  Randolph 
introduced  species)  at  Deer  Trail  Farm,  Route  1,  Box  72A,  Franz  Valley  Road, 
Calistoga,  Calif. 

Two  Regional  meetings  are  held  each  year:  a  two-day  spring  meeting,  which 
includes  garden  tours,  banquet  and  speaker,  breakfast  or  lunch,  and  business 
meeting;  a  one-day  fall  meeting  with  potluck  lunch,  seminars  on  various 
subjects,  speaker,  and  business  meeting.  Two  cups  are  awarded  at  each 
spring  meeting:  a  cup  for  the  best  Regional  tall  bearded  seedling  entered  in 
competition,  and  the  Kerr  Memorial  Cup  awarded  the  best  Regional  arilbred 
seedling  entered  in  competition.  In  addition,  a  certificate  is  awarded  each 
year  to  the  best  out-of-Region  seedling  entered  in  competition  at  the  spring 
meeting. 

There  are  twelve  local  iris  societies  in  the  Region,  each  with  a  full  program 
of  activities  and  each  of  which  cooperates  closely  with  the  Region.  They 
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take  turns  in  hosting  the  Regional  meetings.  Many  of  these  societies  hold 
AlS-sponsored  iris  shows.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Cascade  Wonder¬ 
land  Iris  Society  will  hold  an  aril  show  jointly  sponsored  by  Aril  Society 
International  and  AIS. 

Two  news  letters  are  issued  each  year  without  charge  to  all  Region  mem¬ 
bers.  In  addition,  a  Region  14  Bulletin  is  publishd  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring 
and  in  the  fall.  The  48-page  Bulletin  has  many  articles  of  national  interest 
and  a  charge  of  one  dollar  per  year,  to  partially  defray  publication  expense,  is 
made  for  each  subscription  to  it.  Out-ot-Region  subscriptions  are  welcomed. 
Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Regional  Treasurer,  Mr.  Frank  Crouch. 
The  co-editors  of  the  Bulletin  are:  Mrs.  A1  Nahas,  1414  Sutterville  Road, 
Sacramento  22,  Calif.,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Luevano,  2371  Gibson  St.,  North 
Sacramento  15,  Calif. 

Roy  Oliphant,  RVP 


Region  16  Canada 

This  Region  is,  I  believe,  set  up  in  a  manner  different  from  any  of  the 
other  Regions,  so  in  order  that  the  members  may  better  understand  the 
present  situation,  I  would  like  to  review  the  history  of  the  AIS  in  Canada. 

Prior  to  1946  there  was  no  organization  of  any  sort  in  Canada,  but  in  that 
year  Mr.  Moffatt  almost  alone  began  the  Canadian  iris  Society  as  Region  16  of 
the  AIS.  This  state  continued  until  1958  with  a  full  staff  of  officers  and  up 
to  70  members.  By  that  time  it  had  become  clear  that  the  Society  was  on  the 
verge  of  disintegrating  for  several  very  good  reasons  which  I  do  not  have 
space  to  report  here;  so  to  save  something  of  an  organization  the  Canadian 
Iris  Society  became  completely  separate  from  the  AIS,  taking  with  it  every¬ 
thing  except  the  RVP,  who  was  left  to  run  the  Region  alone.  I  hardly  need 
to  add  that  Regional  activities  have  been  at  a  very  low  ebb  for  the  past  five 
years. 

The  CIS  took  three  years  to  begin  to  show  much  sign  of  life,  but  is  now 
striding  ahead  rapidly  with  a  60  percent  increase  in  membership  last  year 
alone.  It  handles  all  the  iris  activities  in  Canada  except  the  field  of  the  AIS 
judges.  One-third  of  its  members  also  belong  to  the  AIS.  It  is  the  present 
aim  of  both  the  Region  and  the  CIS  to  avoid  competition  and  overlapping  of 
effort  and  I  do  believe  the  present  system  is  working  out  very  well.  The 
Regional  membership  is  not  increasing,  but  is  holding  its  own  with  a  hard 
core  of  dedicated  irisarians. 

Since  the  Region  had  no  organization,  funds  or  publication,  and  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  obtaining  any  in  the  foreseeable  future,  I  brought  up  the  subject  of 
using  the  CIS  for  Regional  reports  at  a  fall  meeting  of  the  CIS  Directorate. 
It  was  approved  to  use  the  Newsletter  on  the  basis  of  every  second  issue 
(every  six  months)  for  a  few  pages  devoted  to  the  Region  and  this  to  carry 
on  for  the  next  three  years.  The  first  issue  went  out  in  October,  and  besides 
outlining  the  past  history  of  the  Region,  announced  the  opening  of  a  judging 
school  for  the  winter  months  with  a  field  course  to  follow  in  the  spring.  Some 
CIS  members  are  enrolled  in  this  too  and  it  is  hoped  to  create  added  interest 
for  the  AIS  through  them.  The  N ewsletter  will  go  out  to  all  AIS  members 
of  the  Region  (whether  they  are  members  of  CIS  or  not),  and  to  all  the 
RVPs  and  a  few  others. 
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Cassebeer  SIBERIAN  IRIS 

Special  Collection: 

BLUE  BRILLIANT,  bright  blue  (HM  1961);  VIOLET  FLARE,  violet 
self  (HM  1961);  PLACID  WATERS,  large  medium  blue,  and  WHITE 
SWIRL,  lovely  white  (Morgan  Award  1962,  AM  from  R.H.S.,  1962)— 
all  four  Cassebeer  originations— plus  TROPIC  NIGHT,  deep  blue- 
purple  (Morgan  Award  1954) 

$20.00  (value  $25.50) 

CASSEBEER  IRIS  NURSERY 

414  STRAWTOWN  ROAD  WEST  NYACK,  N.Y. 


1963  INTRODUCTIONS 

BLUE  BIDDY — Sdlg.  C-163.  (Lady  Ilse  x  Blue  Stallion).  Tall  bearded, 

36  in.  Midseason.  Clear  medium  blue  self.  Ruffled,  closed  standards, 
wide  flaring  falls.  Excellent  substance  and  floriferousness.  Like  a  Buxom 
Irish  Biddy  with  the  blush  of  youth  on  her  cheeks,  so  BLLIE  BIDDY 
has  a  blush  overlay  on  her  Alice  blue  gown.  H.C.  1962 . $25.00 

BLUE  SILVER — Sdlg.  C-164.  Tall  bearded,  35  in.  Midseason.  (Swan  Ballet 
x  ( (Snow  Flurry  x  Chivalry)  x  Cahokia)  )  x  Faught  19H).  Buds  are  baby- 
ribbon  blue,  turning  to  silver-blue  blooms,  ruffled  and  large.  Long, 
heavy  bloom  season.  An  arranger’s  dream  of  blue  and  silver.  H.C. 
1962 . $25.00 

CORA  MAY  PICKARD 

TOOTH  ACRES  •  ROUTE  2  •  BENTON,  ILLINOIS 


1963  Introduction  from  WHITE  OAK  FARM 

ROSIE  O’DAY 

21-P:  (Midwest  Gem,  Daybreak,  S.Q.  70,  Fantasy,  Chantilly,  Cherie,  Party 
Dress)  X  Cherito.  TB,  M-L,  34-36".  H.C.  ’61. 

Flaring,  ruffled  blooms  of  rich  pink  on  strong  stalks.  Excellent  substance. 
While  the  effect  is  pink  there  is  enough  yellow  in  the  coloring  to  give  it 
great  garden  value.  The  beards  are  Mandarin  red  (Wilson  17/1)  and  harmo¬ 
nize  with  the  color . Net  $25. 

Growing  at  Eden  Road  Iris  Garden,  Noyd’s  Iris  Garden,  Mr.  D.  Paul 
Wickersham’s  and  Judge  Guy  Rogers’. 

MRS.  PRESTON  E.  COREY 

707  Pearl  Street  •  Reading,  Massachusetts 

NO  CATALOG 
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Hazel  Proudly  Presents  for  1963 

ANGEL  LYRIC— Luminous,  pure,  clean  pink.  Very  large,  ruffled  blooms 
are  set  off  by  a  bright  pink  beard.  From  Michigan  came  this  report  of 
a  one-year-set  plant:  “Angel  Lyric  is  a  sweetheart!  It  is  truly  a  clean, 
true  pink.  The  best  real  pink  that  I  have  seen.  Introduce  it  by  all 
means;  everyone  raved  about  it.”  Also,  another  authority  on  irises 
wrote  me:  “Hazel,  your  Angel  Lyric  pleased  me  because  it  was  good 
to  see  something  in  pink  that  was  good  color  and  form.”  I  feel  that 
explains  this  lovely  iris  better  than  anything  I  can  say.  Medium  height, 
heavy  substance,  and  good  branching . $30.00 

LACY  POUF— (Sibling  to  Lilac  Snow  X  Lilac  Snow)  E.M.  Tall,  beauti¬ 
fully  branched  and  very  frost  resistant.  Full,  very  lacy  standards  and 
full  flaring  falls,  lacy  also.  A  raspberry-pink  self  with  a  full  tangerine 
beard.  I  know  of  no  other  iris  near  this  shade . $20.00 

IRISH  BROGUE— (Grand  Teton  X  Captain  Gallant)  Sdlg.  ^£15.  A 
self  in  brass  with  a  slight  red  east,  on  an  established  plant  the  falls  had 
a  blaze  of  true  green.  The  tall,  perfectly  branched  stalks  have  three 
or  four  blossoms  out  at  once  that  hold  their  perfection  many  days  re¬ 
gardless  of  heat  or  any  “unusual”  weather  we  always  have.  The  form 
is  that  of  the  pod  parent— Grand  Teton.  This  will  be  a  keen  competitor 
for  the  Queen  of  any  show .  $25.00 

REGNA— The  standards  are  a  medium  shade  of  pink,  crisp,  heavily 
ruffled,  giving  the  effect  of  lettuce,  like  Lime  Joy.  Sharply  flaring  falls 
of  peach-pink  show  off  the  widest,  most  showy  beard  of  coral  to  per¬ 
fection.  This  is  a  very  large,  captivating  flower  of  extra  heavy  sub¬ 
stance.  About  thirty-six  inches  tall . $25.00 

RUBY  LACE— Generations  of  crossing  the  siblings  from  Congo  X  Arlene 
Wood  have  produced  this  gorgeous,  glistening,  heavily  laced,  true  ruby 
iris,  a  jewel  in  any  garden.  Huge,  rounded  flowers  are  very  wide  in 
all  segments  and  have  an  even  edging  of  lace.  The  standards  are  closely 
held  and  the  falls  are  semiflaring.  Tall,  beautifully  branched,  very  heavy 
substance,  and  a  harmonizing  beard . $25.00 

SURPRISE  PACKAGE— A  very  hard  iris  to  do  credit  to  in  describing 
it.  Very  ruffled  rosy-lavender  standards.  The  apricot-chamois  blended 
falls  are  bordered  with  a  ruffle  the  color  of  the  standards  and  rather 
elongated.  Tangerine  beard,  very  hardy,  prolific,  and  a  great  favorite 
of  mine .  $15.00 

SWEET  LOVE— A  Border  Iris,  19  to  21  inches  tall.  A  cream  self, 
frilled  and  heavily  laced  in  bright  light  yellow;  very  wide  segments  in  a 
rounded  form.  The  pod  parent  was  a  sibling  of  Lime  fov  X  Evening 
Star . $15.00 

SCHMELZER’S  GARDEN 

731  EDGE  WOOD  WALLA  WALLA,  WASHINGTON 
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Although  this  is  an  AIS  report,  the  only  way  to  report  iris  activities  in 
Canada  is  to  describe  what  the  CIS  is  doing.  Besides  the  four  issues  of  the 
Newsletter  (of  which  I  am  the  editor),  a  show  schedule  and  annual  meeting 
letter  is  sent  out.  The  main  meetings  are  the  annual  one  in  September,  with 
around  70  attending,  and  the  iris  show  and  picnic  about  June  8th.  This  is 
becoming  a  very  popular  event  and  this  year  became  a  full  afternoon  affair. 
This  spring  the  field  work  of  t:ie  judging  school  will  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  it.  Local  garden  visiting  goes  along  with  the  show.  A  test  garden  for 
Canadian  seedlings  has  also  been  set  up  in  Hamilton  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens.  Two  very  successful  auctions  were  held  last  summer. 
A  Regional  Group  was  organized  last  year  in  Toronto  and  another  is  being 
considered  in  British  Columbia. 

This  past  season  has  seen  a  surge  of  interest  in  iris  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
this  will  continue.  I  feel  we  are  out  of  the  doldrums  now. 

Bruce  Richardson,  RVP 

Region  18  Missouri,  Kansas 

The  organization  of  the  Region  is  reflected  in  the  following  table  of  officers, 
committee  chairmen,  and  executive  board: 

RVP— C.  Robert  Minnick,  324  North  Park  Circle,  Kansas  City  16,  Mo. 
Treasurer— Stanley  G.  Street,  11219  East  19th  St.,  Independence,  Mo. 
Secretary— Mrs.  M.  J.  McHugh,  3951  Indianola  Drive,  Kansas  City,  16,  Mo. 

Committee  Chairmen 

Membership— M.  J.  McHugh,  3951  Indianola  Drive,  Kansas  City  16,  Mo. 
Publicity— Miss  Mary  Becker,  7221  Manchester  Ave.,  Kansas  City  33,  Mo. 
Robin  Director— Mrs.  Florence  Brower,  Route  2,  Granby,  Mo. 

Junior  Program— Mrs.  Mildred  Brizendine,  2214  Maryland,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Regional  Meetings— Miss  Mabel  Fitch,  2811  West  48th  St.,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans. 

Test  Garden— Herman  J.  Selle,  5000  Grandview  Road,  Kansas  City  37,  Mo. 
Editor— George  W.  Warner,  420  West  Elm  St.,  Junction  City,  Kans. 

Executive  Board 

Miss  Mabel  Fitch,  Mrs.  M.  J.  McHugh,  Miss  Mary  Becker,  Allen  Harper, 
Herman  J.  Selle,  George  W.  Warner,  Stanley  G.  Street,  Roy  Brinzendine,  M.  J. 
McHugh,  Carl  O.  Schirmer. 

There  are  ten  local  iris  clubs  or  societies  in  the  Region,  two  of  which  are 
affiliated  with  the  American  Iris  Society.  They  all  have  their  own  bylaws  and 
rules  and  in  each  club  there  is  much  interest  and  activity.  They  have  regular 
meetings,  they  have  auctions  and  picnics  and  an  iris  show  every  year,  and 
some  have  tours.  The  president  of  each  local  group  serves  as  membership 
chairman  in  his  area. 

The  Test  Garden  Committee  has  met  several  times  to  draw  up  plans  for  the 
Region  18  Test  Garden.  They  decided  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  maintain 
two  test  gardens  in  one  area.  So  after  discussion  with  the  Greater  Kansas 
City  Iris  Society  it  was  agreed  to  turn  over  their  test  garden  for  Regional  use 
and  support,  if  and  when  the  Test  Garden  Committee  decided  to  make  use 
of  their  offer.  The  January  News  Letter  carried  partial  plans  and  a  ballot  for 
all  AIS  members  in  the  Region  and  they,  by  a  large  majority,  decided  that  the 
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Region  should  have  a  test  garden  located  in  the  Kansas  City  area.  Complete 
plans  and  all  information  on  the  test  garden  will  be  given  to  the  Region 
members  in  the  June  News  Letter  along  with  an  invitation  to  all  hybridizers  to 
send  their  seedlings. 

The  first  Regional  Spring  Meeting  will  be  held  in  Kansas  City  on  May  18 
and  19.  It  will  include  tours  of  the  1962  convention  gardens,  a  business  meet¬ 
ing,  banquet,  and  judges  training  classes.  In  all,  there  will  be  three  judges 
training  schools  in  the  Region,  at  Farmington  in  April,  and  at  Wichita, 
Kansas,  and  Kansas  City  in  May. 

To  date,  there  are  four  auctions  planned  that  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
local  groups.  Most  of  these  will  be  held  along  with  a  picnic  and  the  money 
derived  from  the  auction  will  be  used  for  two  purposes,  to  support  the  club 
and  to  help  finance  the  Region. 

There  will  be  a  membership  drive  throughout  the  year  as  a  part  of  the  AIS 
membership  campaign  directed  by  Mr.  Claude  C.  O’Brien. 

The  Regional  Bulletin  and  News  Letter  are  sent  to  the  AIS  members  in  the 
Region  free;  the  money  to  do  this  is  raised  by  the  auctions.  There  are  two 
issues  of  the  Bulletin,  fall  and  spring,  and  two  issues  of  the  News  Letter, 
January  and  June.  The  Bulletin  publishes  articles  sent  by  our  members  and 
contains  every  type  of  information;  the  January  News  Letter  brings  the  plans 
for  the  year,  and  the  June  issue  has  complete  information  on  picnics  and 
auctions,  and  other  information  that  may  be  of  interest  to  them.  The  Bulletin 
is  planned  to  keep  the  membership  interested  in  the  many  Regional  activities. 
Our  editor,  George  W.  Warner  is  doing  good  work  and  is  publishing  a  high- 
class  Bulletin.  Bulletin  subscriptions  will  be  accepted  by  Mr.  Warner  from 
AIS  members  outside  Region  18;  the  rate  is  $1.50  a  year.  Our  Region  is  not 
one  of  the  largest  in  area,  but  it  is  six  hundred  miles  east  and  west  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  and  south  and  the  Bulletin  and  News 
Letters  have  brought  our  members  closer  together,  and  give  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  their  Region  that  is  of  interest  to  them. 
This  is  a  very  busy  Region  and  interest  is  high.  I  am  sure  we  are  not  at  a 
standstill,  but  will  move  and  grow. 

C.  Robert  Mixnick,  RVP 


Region  19  New  Jersey,  Staten  Island 

The  Region,  which  last  fall  adopted  the  name,  The  Garden  State  Iris 
Society,  has,  as  its  principal  officers,  the  following:  President  (and  Regional 
Vice  President),  Willard  I.  Rogers,  109  Twin  Falls  Road,  Berkeley  Heights, 
N.  J.;  secretary,  Mrs.  Paul  Hoffmeister,  658  Meisten  Street,  Westwood,  N.  J., 
vice  president,  Raymond  J.  Blicharz,  827  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Trenton  8, 
N.  J.;  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bellmer,  200  Elmwood  Avenue,  Ho-Ho-Kus, 
N.  J.  The  regional  organization  functions  without  local  subdivision;  under  its 
own  bylaws. 

The  Region  does  not,  itself,  maintain  a  test  or  display  garden;  but  a  display 
garden  for  Regional  use  is  maintained  by  Melvin  Leavitt  on  his  property  at 
Whitehouse,  N.  J.  Any  Regional  hybridizer  is  eligible  to  submit  two  seedlings 
for  display  in  this  garden. 

Regular  Regional  activities  include  six  regular  meetings  in  addition  to  the 
annual  meeting,  an  iris  show,  an  iris  sale  and  picnic,  a  median  tour  and  two 
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Introducing 

McKee  Medal  Winner  for  1962 

RISING  FAWN  (Sdlg.  8-55).  TB,  33".  (Lady  Albright  x  Cordolon) 
Standards  Golden  Bronze  closed,  falls  wide  flaring  Orchid  Pink,  edged 
Golden  Tan. 

Net  $25.00 

WETHERSFIELD  IRIS  GARDENS 

Frederick  W.  Gadd 

172  MAIN  STREET  •  WETHERSFIELD  9,  CONN. 


1963  Introductions  of  Z.  G .  Benson 

MAIN  ATTRACTION  (Z.  G.  Benson  ’63).  Midseason,  35",  (First  Violet  x 
Whole  Cloth).  Probably  the  best  Whole  Cloth  seedling  to  date — crisp,  closed 
white  standards  contrasting  beautifully  with  deep  blue-violet,  nicely  ruffled, 
and  nearly  horizontal  falls.  Outstanding  form,  substance,  and  eye-catching 
color  made  this  the  MAIN  ATTRACTION  at  the  windswept  national  conven¬ 
tion  last  spring  where  it  was  shown  in  the  Roy  Brizendines’  gardens  in  Topeka, 
under  number  3-26-9,  and  garnered  a  record  37  votes  for  an  H.C.  ’62. 
.  Net _ $25.00 

DISTANT  PEAK  (Z.  G.  Benson  ’63).  Midseason,  35",  (First  Violet  x  Whole 
Cloth).  Closed,  snowy  white  standards  topping  blue-violet  falls  on  this  iris 
reminds  one  of  a  distant  snow-covered  peak.  Not  as  deep  in  color  or  as 
ruffled  as  its  sister  seedling  MAIN  ATTRACTION,  but  this  is  still  an  out¬ 
standing  iris  in  its  own  right.  Clarity  of  color,  flaring  falls,  good  branching 
and  substance  also  made  this  a  showstopper  at  Topeka  in  the  Brizendines’ 
gardens  under  number  3-27-2  ...  16  votes  for  H.C.  ’62  ....  Net  ...  .  $25.00 

COLLEGE  GIRL  (Z.  G.  Benson  ’63).  Midseason,  34",  (Pink  Formal  x  Debon¬ 
air  Pink)  X  (Lynn  Hall)  Medium  pink  self  with  velvety  cerise  beard.  Closed 
standards  and  wide-hafted,  flaring  falls — unusual  serrated  petals — exceptional 
substance,  with  blooms  lasting  beautifully  for  3  to  4  days.  COLLEGE  GIRL 
was  by  far  the  outstanding  and  favorite  pink  in  our  garden  last  spring.  It 
received  many  raves  and  14  votes  for  H.C.  ’62.  Sdlg.  #30-9A.  Net  ....  $25.00 

SPRING’S  RETURN  (Z.  G.  Benson  ’63).  Midseason,  Remontant  BB,  18", 
(Majorette  x  Sass  48-443).  Red-violet  self,  white  blaze  at  end  of  a  yellow 
white-tipped  beard — white  lines  radiating  from  same.  Standards  erect,  flar¬ 
ing  falls,  good  substance,  good  branching  from  ground  up,  10  to  12  buds. 
This  is  a  reliable  rebloomer  here  in  our  zone,  blooming  both  spring  and  fall. 


Sdlg.  #4-3-26-1 . Net _ $15.00 

1962  Introductions 

BLACK  NITIE— TB,  Midseason,  30"  . $20.00 


A  breathtaking  black  purple,  highlighted  by  a  luminescent  green  sheen, 
and  a  golden  beard  that  sets  it  apart  from  other  blacks!  The  large,  perfectly 
formed  flower  reminds  one  of  shimmering  black  satin  draped  on  a  beauti¬ 
ful  frame,  hence  the  name.  Fertile  both  ways,  and  is  proving  to  be  a  good 
breeder  for  green  buds  that  might  lead  to  that  green  iris.  Sdlg.  #4-4-19-6. 


H.C.  ’59 . $20.00 

LITTLE  DUDE— Chicory  blue.  Border  bearded,  18"  . $15.00 

LITTLE  KIOWA — Red-brown.  Border  bearded,  22"  . $10.00 


Z.  G.  BENSON 

2211  DENVER  WICHITA  FALLS,  TEXAS 
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1063  Iris  Introduction  from  GEORGIA  HINKLE 

HARLAN  (Georgia  Hinkle,  1963)  R-9-2  Each  $25.00  net 

36  in.  M.  A  new  iris  of  deep  blue  (Wilson  739/1),  the  same  shade  as  its 
famous  parent.  Standards  are  so  ruffled  that  the  erect  midrib  gives  a  de¬ 
lightful  new  type  of  closed,  peaked  form.  Ruffled,  flaring  falls  with  very 
wide  hafts  and  light  blue  beard  tipped  yellow  complete  this  flower  of 
excellent  substance.  Did  not  fade  or  wilt  in  hot  winds  and  90  degree 
temperature.  Good  stalk  and  branching.  Parentage:  Symphony  x  Alle¬ 
giance.  H.C.,  (under  number)  1962. 

1962  iris  Introductions 

BRAVE  VIKING  (Georgia  Hinkle,  1962)  N-23-1  Each  $25.00  net 

38  in.  M.  to  L.  Huge  medium  to  light  blue  (Flax  blue  642/1,  Wilson).  A 
very  full  ‘fat’  flower.  Ruffled  closed  standards,  wide  flaring  falls  with  3" 
touching  hafts.  The  wide,  full  beard  is  white,  tipped  yellow.  Sturdy  stalks, 
10  to  12  buds  to  the  stalk,  flowers  last  5-6  days.  Fertile  both  ways.  H.C., 
1961.  Parentage:  G-23-4  (White  Regina  Maria  x  Curl’d  Cloud  sdlg.)  x 
K-22-1  (White  Bouquet  x  sib  to  Curl’d  Cloud). 

HELEN  KELLER  (Georgia  Hinkle,  1962)  N-43-2  Each  $25.00  net 

M.  38  in.  Very  large  well  proportioned  flower  of  medium  blue  (Sea  Blue, 
043/3,  Wilson).  Full  closed  standards,  round  full  near  horizontal-flaring 
falls,  complete  self  including  beard.  ‘Pleated’  ruffling  around  standards 
and  falls,  3"  touching  hafts.  Sturdy  stalks,  3  branches  and  terminal.  Non¬ 
fading  flowers  last  5  days  in  sun.  Fertile  both  ways.  Limited  stock.  H.C. 
1961.  Parentage:  L-4-1  (Sdlg.  involving  Zara,  Regina  Maria,  Mary  Mc¬ 
Clellan)  x  Sib. 

GILBERT  H.  WILD  &  SON,  INC . 

DEFT.  AIS-463  •  SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 


FOR  1063  .  .  .  FROM  THE  SHEAFF  GARDENS 

ROBERT  SMITHWOOD  (Sdlg.  60-1)  (Hall  pink  x  Celestial  Glory),  34",  M-L. 

A  ruffled,  medium  violet-red  flower  (Wilson  Ruby  Red)  with  a  touch  of  gold  on  its  laced 
edges  and  at  the  hafts.  Sturdy  stalks  with  4-way  branching.  Excellent  substance,  flowers 
last  3  days.  A  lovely  flower  in  itself,  we  also  believe  that  this  may  be  a  step  towards  true 
red — it  gives  whole  rows  of  red-bearded  red  seedlings.  We  believe  true  red  will  come 
from  pink  breeding . $25.00 


FORMER  INTRODUCTIONS 

PINK  FLURRY  (1962)  (Fay  51-40  x  Pink  Formal)  36",  E-M 

A  heavily  ruffled  and  deeply  laced  pink.  The  Snow  Flurry  ruffling  and  fhe  unusual  depth 
and  clarity  of  the  pink  created  a  demand  which  leaves  us  with  a  short  supply.  Please 
order  early . $25.00 

SUNRISE  SERENADE  (1962)  (Fay  51-40  x  Fay  49-39)  36"  M-VL 

Again  Snow  Flurry  blood  gives  a  beautifully  ruffled  flower — this  time  in  mauve  with  golden 
hafts  and  a  white  blaze  surrounding  a  bright  tangerine  beard.  Beautiful  branching,  and 
rebranching,  make  an  extra  long  season.  . $25.00 

LITTLE  LYNN  (1962)  (Fay  49-39  x  Mary  Randall)  18"  E-M 

Charming  little  flamingo  pink  border  iris — much  smaller  fhan  most.  Multiplies  rapidly, 
sends  up  many  bloom  stalks.  Makes  a  lovely,  floriferous  border . $7.50 

LAVENDER  FROST  (1961)  (Fay  51-40  x  Fay  49-39)  32"  M-L 

A  beautifully  ruffled,  lightly  laced  flower.  Sparkling  lavender  standards,  falls  lavender 
with  a  white  blaze  around  the  bright  red  beard . $17.50 

MARILYN  AND  CHARLES  SHEAFF 
627  East  Main  Street  Ottawa,  Illinois 
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tall  bearded  tours,  an  annual  Memorial  Day  outing  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  on  Staten  Island,  an  annual  dinner,  and  a  Christmas 
party.  A  Regional  newsletter  is  sent  out  from  time  to  time,  and  meeting  notices 
are  mailed  to  the  membership  before  each  meeting.  Former  RVP  Joseph  Gatty 
has  charge  of  sending  out  both  the  newsletter  and  the  meeting  notices. 

An  effort  is  made  not  only  to  secure  new  members,  but  to  provide  new  mem¬ 
bers  with  cultural  information  and  guidance  to  enhance  their  enjoyment  of 
the  iris  hobby. 

Willard  I.  Rogers,  RVP 


Region  22  Oklahoma,  Arkansas 

This  Region  is  one  of  the  youngest  Regions  in  the  American  Iris  Society. 
We  have  no  Regional  organization  as  such  but  hope  that  such  an  organization 
will  be  effected  this  year.  Regional  functions  are  discharged  by  the  following: 

Regional  Vice  President— Dr.  M.  L.  Saddoris,  Cleveland,  Okla. 

Membership  Chairman— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Ritter,  1545  SW.  46th  St.,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

Membership  Cochairman— Oren  E.  Campbell,  284  Goshen,  North  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Robin  Director— Mrs.  Hoke  Ross,  Box  35,  Geronimo,  Okla. 

Slide  Chairman  and  Librarian— John  W.  Humphrey,  1102  Adams  St.,  Still¬ 
water,  Okla. 

Within  the  Region  we  have  two  large  state  societies:  the  Oklahoma  Iris 
Society  and  the  Central  Arkansas  Iris  Society;  also  seven  local  organizations  in 
Oklahoma  and  one  in  Arkansas.  These  organizations  in  the  past  have  carried 
out  most  of  the  functions  of  a  Regional  organization  and  in  part  the  work 
of  the  Regional  Vice  President.  All  of  these  organizations  operate  under  a 
charter  and  bylaws  modeled  after  those  of  the  American  Iris  Society. 

During  1962  we  held  three  judging  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of 
25.  All  of  our  judges  and  judge  trainees  attended  one  or  more  of  these  schools. 

The  Region  participates  in  a  test-garden  program  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Oklahoma  Iris  Society.  This  garden  is  maintained  in  Will  Rogers  Park  in 
Oklahoma  City,  in  connection  with  their  display  garden.  All  hybridizers  in 
the  Region  are  invited  to  send  their  seedlings  to  this  test  garden  without  cost 
to  them.  Although  the  test  garden  is  only  three  years  old,  there  are  at  present 
some  40  seedlings  being  grown  there. 

In  spite  of  a  very  poor  iris  season  in  1962,  seven  shows  were  held  in 
Oklahoma  and  one  in  Arkansas,  one  tour  in  Oklahoma  and  two  in  Arkansas. 
Reports  are  that  each  was  a  success. 

The  Regional  Vice  President’s  newsletter  is  at  present  the  only  Regional 
publication.  It  is  sent  out  every  two  months  and  contains  information  that 
comes  to  the  office  of  the  RVP. 

Finances  to  operate  the  Region  are  raised  by  a  regional  tablecloth,  on 
which  the  names  of  regional  members  are  embroidered  for  the  donation  of 
$1.00,  also  by  a  rhizome  auction  which  was  held  by  mail  and  added  some 
$150.00  to  the  Regional  treasury. 

We  hope  our  next  report  will  show  other  advancements  in  regional  or¬ 
ganization. 
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The  Region  gained  exactly  100  new  members  last  year.  We  hope  to  do  as 
well  again  this  year. 


M.  L.  Saddoris,  RVP 


Region  23  New  Mexico 

This  Region  does  not  have  a  Regional  organization  and  no  officers  aside 
from  the  RVP.  However,  Mrs.  B.  O.  Barnes,  192  Willow  Road,  N.  W. 
Albuquerque,  serves  as  an  assistant  to  the  RVP. 

There  are  four  active  organizations  in  the  Region:  the  New  Mexico  Iris 
Society  and  the  Aril  Society  International,  both  statewide  in  scope,  and  two 
local  groups— the  Roswell  Iris  Society  and  the  recently  organized  San  Juan 
Iris  Society  at  Farmington. 

No  Regional  meeting  was  held.  The  membership  of  85  is  scattered  over 
121,511  square  miles  and  attempts  at  having  a  Regional  meeting  have  not 
proved  successful.  An  iris-judging  program  was  held  in  Albuquerque  in 
April  and  all  AIS  members  were  urged  to  attend,  however  only  those  in 
immediate  area  came.  Three  standard  iris  shows  were  held  last  spring  in 
Albuquerque,  Roswell,  and  Santa  Fe. 

After  suffering  a  severe  loss  of  membership  in  1961  it  was  most  en¬ 
couraging  to  end  the  year  1962  with  20  new  members,  a  net  increase  of 
10. 

There  has  been  an  increased  interest  in  the  growing  and  hybridizing  of 
irises,  especially  the  arils  which  do  well  in  this  area.  Some  work  also  is  being 
done  with  remontants  and  dwarfs.  Mr.  Eugene  Sundt,  one  of  our  hybridizers, 
has  already  received  national  recognition  for  his  oncobreds. 

The  Region  has  no  publication;  but  much  varietal  and  cultural  information 
is  published  in  the  New  Mexico  Iris  Society’s  Newsletter,  in  its  eight  issues 
a  year.  The  editor  is  Mrs.  Omar  Rosvold,  288  La  Plata  Road,  N.W.,  Albuquer¬ 
que.  The  RVP  is  privileged  to  contribute  any  article  and  is  supplied  with  extra 
copies  for  mailing. 

There  is  no  source  of  income  for  the  Region;  however,  the  New  Mexico 
Iris  Society  does  assist  with  Regional  expenses. 

Any  report  for  this  Region  should  include  the  activities  of  the  New  Mexico 
Iris  Society,  which  was  organized  before  the  state  had  regional  status.  With  a 
statewide  membership  of  about  one  hundred,  it  holds  tne  auction,  publishes 
the  Newsletter,  conducts  the  annual  Albuquerque  Iris  Show,  and  sponsors 
special  projects.  Among  these  projects  is  the  collecting  of  irises  and  the 
supervision  of  the  large  iris  planting  at  the  extensive  and  beautiful  Glorieta 
Baptist  Assembly  Gardens  at  Glorieta,  New  Mexico,  twenty  miles  east  of 
Santa  Fe.  Many  of  our  national  hybridizers  have  contributed  choice  rhizomes. 
Last  summer  the  NMIS  planted  hundreds  of  blue  and  gold  irises  at  the  State 
Fair  Grounds  in  Albuquerque  as  a  gesture  of  welcome  to  the  International 
Science  Fair  to  be  held  there  next  May.  Many  members  continue  to  add  to 
the  beautification  of  Albuquerque  by  generous  donations  of  irises  for  planting 
on  parkways  and  around  public  buildings.  The  New  Mexico  Iris  Society 
also  encourages  the  membership  of  young  people,  teen-agers.  Some  of  them 
are  doing  worthwhile  and  very  interesting  work  in  hybridizing  and  scientific 
research. 

Eva  E.  Mount,  RVP 
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SCII A  V  VS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Announce  Their  1963  Introductions 

CREAM  GEM  (M.  Olson  ’63).  Seedling  No.  59-39A  ( (Lemon  Fluff  x  Song 
of  Songs)  X  Lemon  Fluff) ).  This  very  wide  beauty  is  indeed  a  “gem”  for 
front-of-border.  The  color  combination  of  two  tones  of  lemon  yellow  and 
clean  white  is  very  pleasing.  Standards  are  lemon  yellow  (4/3  Wilson),  closed 
and  slightly  overlapping.  Falls  are  white,  edged  lemon  yellow  (4/3  Wilson) 
upper  area  a  deep  lemon  yellow  (4/1  Wilson).  Falls  are  semi-flaring,  very 
wide  and  heavily  laced,  enhanced  by  a  bright  lemon  yellow  beard.  The 
heavy-substanced,  smooth-textured  blooms  are  nicely  displayed  on  a  34" 
sturdy  stalk.  Midseason.  HC  60 . Net  $20.00 

HEART  OF  FIRE  (Schaan  ’63)  M.L.,  36  in.  (Castlewood  X  Defiance).  Really 
gorgeous,  new,  smooth  red  self  with  no  brown  haft  markings.  Petals  are  very 
wide  and  ruffled.  Form  is  semi-flaring  and  blooms  are  well  placed  on  the 
nicely  branched  stalks,  three  buds  to  each  socket  giving  it  a  long  bloom 
period.  Nonfading  and  takes  the  weather.  Tested  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
received  very  good  comments  in  Region  14’s  Fall  Bulletin.  H.C.  ’62 
.  Net  $25.00 

RUFFLED  ROYALTY  (M.  Olson  ’63).  Seedling  No.  61-16B  ((Char  Maize 
x  Bellerive)  X  Riviera)  ).  Both  the  closed  standards  and  the  semi-flaring  falls 
are  pansy  purple  (928/3  Wilson),  with  slight  infusion  of  blue  below  yellow- 
brown  beard.  Falls  also  have  a  smooth  narrow  chocolate  brown  area  along 
each  side  of  the  wide  haft,  adding  to  its  charm.  The  beautifully  propor¬ 
tioned  7"  x  6"  blooms  are  very  ruffled,  wide  and  fluted,  ideally  spaced  on 
sturdy  34"  stalks.  The  smooth-textured  and  heavy-substanced  blooms  with¬ 
stand  the  hot  and  windy  weather  well.  Sturdy  grower  and  good  increaser. 
Fertile  both  ways,  an  exciting  breeder.  Midseason.  HC  ’61 . Net  $25.00 

VIOLET  DREAM  (Schaan  ’63)  M,  38  in.  (Snow  Goddess  X  Storm  Warning). 
Huge,  wide,  crisp  flowers.  Deep  violet  standards  swirl  at  top.  Falls  deep 
violet  with  wonderful  lustrous  sheen,  semi-flared  and  nicely  ruffled.  Beard 
deep  violet .  Net  $20.00 

Go-introducing 

BILLOWING  SAILS  (D.  Palmer  ’63)  (Faught  White  Seedling  X  Henry  Shaw). 
A  large  beautifully  formed,  very  broad  white  iris  with  beard  to  match.  The 
frilly  green  buds  open  into  airy,  ruffled,  heavily  substanced  flowers.  The 
domed  standards  are  tightly  held.  The  clean,  wide  falls  are  arched  and  semi- 
flaring.  A  husky  grower.  It  is  well  branched,  has  a  sturdy  stalk,  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  stiff,  wide  dark-green  foliage.  This  glistening  white  remains  crisp  and 
pristine  white  during  the  hottest  days,  and  whites  are  so  lovely  in  the 
evening.  A  good  pod  parent.  Late;  36  inches.  H.C.  1959 . Net  $25.00 

Catalog  on  request 

SCHAAN’S  IRIS  GARDENS 

7409  Parkwood  Drive  St.  Louis  16,  Missouri 
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Lifetime  Plastic  Plant  Markers 


Here  is  a  PLANT  MARKER 
that  we  can  recommend  to  all 
IRIS  GROWERS.  Permanent, 
will  not  rot,  easy  to  read,  easy 
to  write  on  with  ordinary  soft 
lead  pencil  and  it  remains  clear 
and  plain  even  if  covered  with 
soil  over  winter.  We  have  made 
the  test  and  we  know  this  to 
be  true.  The  writing  can  be 
removed  with  scouring  powder 
and  the  label  can  be  used  over  and  over.  Remains  neat  and  clean  and 
requires  no  painting.  One  of  !he  things  we  like  best  is  the  saving  in 
time  required  to  prepare  labels  at  planting  time. 

The  tie-on  tags  are  popular  with  those  who  wish  to  fashion  their  own 
steel  stakes  from  heavy  wire.  They  are  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
for  hybridizing  records  as  the  writing  always  remains  readable  and  the 
tags  can  be  cleaned  and  used  year  after  year. 

PLANT  MARKERS  MAKE  WELCOME  GIFTS  FOR  GARDENER  FRIENDS 


POST 

PAID 

PRICES 

25 

50 

100 

500 

A — 41/2"  Vertical  Pot  Stake 

$ 

$  .75  $ 

1.25 

$  5.50 

B — 2”  x  5"  Border  Stake 

2.00 

2.75 

1  1.00 

C — 6"  Vertical  Stake 

1.50 

2.25 

10.00 

D — 2"  Tie-on  Tag 

1.35 

2.00 

9.00 

E — 3"  Tie-on  Tag  . 

1.60 

2.40 

10.50 

F — 2"  Notched  Tag,  white 

only 

.75 

1.25 

5.00 

H_2'/2"  x  8"  Tee  Stake 

1.60 

3.00 

5.00 

21.00 

J — 3"  x  12"  Tee  Stake 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

37.50 

K — 4 1/2"  x  18"  Tee  Stake 

4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

67.50 

L — 19"  Heavy  No.  9  Wire 

Stake 

2.00 

3.75 

7.50 

35.00 

P — 1"  x  12"  Vertical  Stake 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

26.00 

Designed  for  use  with  Style  D  and 

E  Tags. 

Painted  with 

aluminum 

for  added  rust 

prevention.  (Tags  not  included.) 

Sample  Assortment:  10  each  of  A,  C,  D,  F,  and  5  each  of  B  and  H  for  $1.00 

Weatherproof  Pencils  . 2  for  35$;  6  for  90< 

Note:  All  styles  available  in  white  and  spring  green  except  Style  F.  The  factory  has 
discontinued  making  Lifetime  Markers  in  spring  green.  Our  supply  should 
last  thru  1963  except  for  Style  J.  Copper  wires  supplied  with  Style  D,  E, 
and  F  Tags. 

tya&le  {fa/idea  Sufefclie& 

4207  1 3th  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota 
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Some  Iris  Show  Dates 


This  list  includes  all  shows  reported  in  time  for  publication.  The  dates  are 
subject  to  change  due  to  the  season. 


City 

Dates 

Location 

Ala.,  Bessemer 

May  3 

Y.M.C.A.,  1815  Fourth  Ave. 

Birmingham 

April  25 

Ensley  Armory,  1312  25th  St. 

Birmingham 

April  27-28 

John  C.  Persons  Armory,  240  Graymont 
Ave.,  W. 

Florence 

May  5 

Town  &  Country  Room,  Holliday  Inn 

Gadsden 

May  4 

Hokes  Bluff  School 

Guntersville 

April  28 

Citizens  Bank  of  Guntersville 

Huntsville 

May  5 

Huntsville  Electric  Service  Center,  Galla¬ 
tin  St. 

Ark.,  Little  Rock 

May  5 

Arkansas  Power  and  Light  Bldg.,  9th  and 
Louisiana  Sts. 

Calif.,  Arcadia 

April  27-28 

State  and  County  Arboretum,  301  N.  Bald¬ 
win  Ave. 

Oakland 

May  4-5 

Lakeside  Park  Garden  Center,  666  Belle¬ 
vue  Ave. 

Idaho,  Boise 

May  25-26 

Statehouse  Rotunda 

La.,  Shreveport 

April  25 

United  Gas  Bldg.,  State  Fair  Grounds 

Mass.,  Worcester 

May  18 

W.C.H.S.  Hall,  30  Elm  St.  (Median  irises) 

Worcester 

June  8 

W.C.H.S.  Hall,  30  Elm  St. 

Mich.,  Lansing 

June  1 

Art  and  Garden  Center,  915  Townsend  St. 

Minn.,  Minneapolis 

June  8-9 

American  Hardware  Mutual  Bldg.,  3033 
Excelsior  Blvd. 

Miss.,  Jackson 

April  20-21 

Deposit  Guaranty  Bank  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany 

Meridian 

April  30 

Meridian  Garden  Center,  45th  Ave.  and 
State  Blvd. 

Mo.,  Washington 

May  19 

Immanuel  Lutheran  School,  214  W.  5th 

Nebr.,  Lexington 

June  4 

High  School  Cafeteria 

Omaha 

May  26 

First  Federal  Bldg.,  87th  and  Pacific 

Nev.,  Henderson 

April  20-21 

Old  Townsite  Auditorium 

N.  J.,  Madison 

April  26 

Fairleigh-Dickinson  Gymnasium,  Route  24 

N.  Y.,  Oyster  Bay 

June  1 

Christ  Church  Parish  Hall,  E.  Main  St. 

Ohio,  Cleveland 

June  1 

Community  Room,  Cleveland  Federal  Sav¬ 
ings,  6868  Pearl  Road 

Mansfield 

June  1-2 

Kingwood  Center  Exhibit  Hall 

Okla.,  Altus 

April  27 

Quartz  Mountain  Lodge 

Edmond 

April  30 

Community  Club  Bldg.,  25  W.  3d  St. 

Enid 

May  11-12 

Unity  Equity  Bldg.,  10th  and  Willow  Sts. 

Muskogee 

May  4-5 

Exhibition  Bldg.,  Hatbox  Field 

Woodward 

May  12 

Community  Bldg. 

Oreg.,  Portland 

May  26 

Mt.  Scott  Community  Center,  5530  S.E. 
7 2d  Ave. 
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City 

Dates 

Location 

Pa.,  Altoona 

May  25 

First  National  Bank,  Pleasant  Valley  Shop¬ 
ping  Center 

Newton  Square 

May  25 

Newton  Street  Rd.  (Rt.  252),  1  block 
north  of  West  Chester  Pike  (Rt.  3) 

Texas,  Brownwood 

April  25 

Central  Methodist  Church 

Dallas 

April  20 

Marriott  Motor  Motel,  2101  Stemmons 
Freeway 

Waco 

April  11 

Town  Hall,  Lake  Air  Center 

Wichita  Falls 

April  25 

Garden  Room,  Women’s  Forum  Bldg., 
2120  Speedway 

Utah,  Ogden 

May  25-26 

Commercial  Security  Bank,  2491  Washing¬ 
ton 

Salt  Lake  City 

May  24-25 

State  Capitol  Building 

Wis.,  Milwaukee 

June  8-9 

Mitchall  Park  Recreation  Pavilion,  550  S. 
Layton  Blvd. 

Rules  and  Regulations 
of  AlS-Sponsored  Shows' 

Revised  November  1962 

1.  Exhibition  privileges  are  available  to  all  persons,  and  are  not  limited 
to  AIS  members.  (In  case  of  a  shortage  of  space,  the  show  committee  may 
limit  exhibition  privileges  to  AIS  members  and  local  club  members.) 

2.  Horticultural  entries  may  include  registered  cultivars,  numbered  seed¬ 
lings  and  species. 

3.  Cultivars,  species  and  numbered  seedlings  must  be  correctly  and  clearly 
identified  and  labeled.  Unregistered  cultivars  and  unidentified  iris  may  not 
be  exhibited. 

4.  The  number  of  entries  which  an  exhibitor  may  make  in  any  one  class  is 
left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  show. 

5.  All  horticultural  entries  must  have  been  grown  by  the  exhibitor. 

6.  A  show  must  list  at  least  twenty  classes  in  the  horticultural  division  to 
qualify  for  awards,  and  an  adequate  number  of  entries  must  be  shown  in  a 
majority  of  the  classes  comprising  the  horticultural  division  to  ensure  fair 
competition. 

7.  All  registered  cultivars  and  species  are  eligible  for  all  ribbons,  rosettes, 
certificates,  medals  and  other  awards  offered  for  entries  in  the  horticultural 
division. 


1  Prepared  by  the  AIS  Exhibitions  Committee,  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  chairman; 
superseding  Rules  and  Regulations  on  pages  44  and  45  of  the  Handbook  for  Judges 
and  Exhibitions,  as  amended  November  1960  (see  January  1961  Bulletin,  pages 
86-87). 
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INTRODUCING  FOR  1963 

LEORA  KATE  (Sdlg.  #60-Y-3)  HC  1962 

A  chartreuse-yellow  self;  flaring,  fluted  falls  and  closed  standards,  well- 
branched,  30-inch  stalk,  opening  3  blooms  at  a  time.  Bloom  has  good  texture 
and  the  plant  is  vigorous.  Midseason.  Parentage:  Star  Shine  X  Top  Flight. 

. $25.00 

ADA  ANNE  (Sdlg.  #60-V-2)  HC  1962 

A  lavender-violet  with  a  lighter  area  around  the  beard.  Very  wide  flaring 
falls,  closed  standards,  four-way  branching.  The  bloom  is  an  unusual  color 
of  good  texture.  30-32  in.  Midseason.  Parentage:  Blue  Debut  X  Ruffled 
Taffeta . $25.00 

EUGENE  BUCKLES 

535  KATHLEEN  •  SIKESTON,  MISSOURI 


INTRODUCTIONS  OF 

CLIFF  BENSON 

VAN  CLIBURN— Large,  bold  and  striking,  full  medium  blue  on  the 
light  side  rather  than  dark.  Standards  are  domed;  falls  are  semi- 
flared  and  wide.  Stalks  are  well-branched;  flowers  are  moderately 
ruffled  with  heavy  substance.  M.  38";  H.M.  ’62 . $15.00 

HELEN  TRAUBEL— Large,  globular,  cerulean  blue  self.  Standards  are 
domed;  falls  broad  and  semi-flared.  Substance  is  excellent.  Blossoms 
are  extremely  smooth  and  moderately  ruffled.  M.  38”;  H.M.  ’60. 
.  $12.00 

HENRY  SHAW— A  heavily  ruffled,  pure  icy-white  self  with  a  snowy 
white-tipped  beard.  The  ruffling  and  corrugation  runs  completely 
around  the  broad  and  heavily  substanced  blossoms.  A  superb  breeder 
for  ruffled  whites  and  blues.  Named  in  honor  of  the  founder  of  the 
Missouri  Botanical  (Shaw’s)  Garden.  M.  38";  A.M.  ’61 . $12.00 

ISLANDER— Rich,  deep,  moderately  ruffled  gentian  blue  self.  Large 
flowers  of  excellent  substance;  standards  are  domed;  falls  broad  and 
smooth.  M.  38";  H.M.  ’61 . $12.00 

JEAN  SIBELIUS— Large,  moderately  ruffled  steel-blue  self.  Standards 
are  domed;  falls  extremely  smooth,  wide,  semi-flaring  and  firmly 
trussed.  An  excellent  breeder.  Named  for  the  Finnish  composer. 
M.  38";  A.M.  ’62 . $12.00 

MARINER— Big,  bold  and  striking,  medium  French  blue  self.  Standards 
are  broad  and  firmly  held;  falls  extremely  wide,  smooth  and  crimped, 
as  one  might  see  on  some  daylilies.  Substance  is  leatherlike  and 
thick.  M.  38";  H.M.  ’61 . $12.00 

ONE  RHIZOME  EACH:  Henry  Shaw  and  Jean  Sibelius  . $20.00 

ONE  RHIZOME  EACH:  Van  Cliburn,  Helen  Traubel,  Henry  Shaw, 
Islander,  Jean  Sibelius  and  Mariner  . $50.00 

CLIFF  W.  BENSON 

ROUTE  #3,  BAXTER  ROAD,  CHESTERFIELD,  MO. 


1963  INTRODUCTIONS 

ECSTATIC  NIGHT  (Sdlg.  9460).  An  almost  black  flower  with  least  tinge 
of  bine.  Neat  blue  beards  and  an  allover  velvety  appearance  add  har¬ 
moniously  to  the  rich  deep  color  effect.  36  in.  Midseason.  H.C.  1962. 

. $20.00 

COMPLIMENT  (Sdlg.  11859).  Mallow  pink  self  with  coral  pink  beards, 
an  appealing  color  of  greater  than  usual  carrying  power.  Medium  large 
flowers,  moderately  waved,  and  with  some  extra  crimping  around  top 

of  standards.  35  in.  Midseason.  H.C.  1962 . $20.00 

PREVIOUS  INTRODUCTIONS 

SUPERLATION  (1962)  Amoena  in  white  and  light  blue . $15.00 

MISS  INDIANA  (H.M.  1962)  White  standards,  tinged  blue,  and  medium- 

deep  blue  falls . $20.00 

CONGENIALITY  (H.M.  1962)  White  standards  and  spreading,  light  blue 

falls .  .$15.00 

August  Shipment.  No  Catalog 

PAUL  H.  COOK  •  R.  R.  4  •  BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 


Soo-Preme  Gardens’  Introductions  for  1963 

CROSS  COUNTRY  (Sdlg.  K-3,  Dr.  Knocke).  M,  36".  A  scintillating,  large  light  blue 
iris,  very  wide  hafts  and  heavy  substance  that  withstands  wind  and  rain.  The 
standards  and  falls  are  well  balanced,  very  ruffled.  Beard  blue  tipped  white,  branch¬ 
ing  very  good.  Many  said  it  was  the  best  iris  seen  at  K.C.  convention  under  number. 

Truly  a  fine  iris.  A  vigorous  increaser— allows  us  to  offer  it  at—  . 

. .  Net  $25.00;  4  div.  for  $75.00 

BLUE  BALLAD  (Sdlg.  5932,  Dr.  Branch).  ML,  35".  This  excellent  iris  has  large, 
beautifully  ruffled  flowers  of  near  true  medium  blue,  with  a  sparkling  sheen  and 
jaunty  flare,  very  wide  hafts.  A  worthy  companion  to  Cross  Country  in  a  darker  tone 
of  blue,  branching  A-l.  (Airy  Charm  X  C.  Benson’s  56-6R)  sister  sdlg.  to  Henry 
Shaw .  Net,  $25.00 

JUST  HEAVEN  (Sdlg.  410-13,  C.  James).  M,  40".  Pale  blue-white  standards,  wide- 
hafted  white  falls.  Ruffled  and  semiflared,  well  branched,  excellent  substance.  A  very 
fine  iris  from  South  Africa.  (Cliffs  of  Dover  X  Chivalry.)  A  classic  beauty.  ..  Net,  $25.00 
Catalog  listing  preferred  winter-hardy  iris  available  on  request 

Highway  77,  South  Sioux  City,  Nebraska 
GEORGE  DUBES  BOB  YOUNG 


CARCO-X  FOR  SOFT  ROT 

One  treatment  dries  up  Soft  Rot  overnight.  But  why 
wait  until  Soft  Rot  attacks  your  rhizomes?  Use  Carco- 
X  and  prevent  Soft  Rot.  Clean  up  your  iris  garden 
early  in  spring.  Remove  dead  leaves  and  drench  iris 
clumps  with  the  solution,  saturating  the  soil  sur¬ 
rounding  the  rhizomes.  It  costs  so  little  to  keep  your 
iris  healthy.  One  quart  of  Carco-X  liquid  makes  50 
gallons  of  solution.  Easy  to  mix  and  easy  to  use. 

POST  PAID  PRICES  IN  U.  S.  A. 

>/2  Pint  $1.75  I  Quart  $3.65 

I  Pint  $2.35  I  Gallon  $10.75 

&<z&£e  tycvtdeit 

4207 — I  3th  Avenue,  South  Minneapolis  7,  Minn. 
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8.  The  following  awards  will  be  given  to  the  winner  at  an  iris  show  follow¬ 
ing  the  AIS  rules  and  regulations: 

A.  The  silver  medal  certificate  to  the  winner  of  the  most  first-place  points 
in  the  horticultural  division  (seedlings  and  artistic  entries  not  included). 
All  sections  of  iris  are  to  be  counted  in  compiling  the  points  for  this  award. 
(Some  shows  count  first-place  ribbons,  others  give  extra  points  for  collec¬ 
tions,  and  still  others  set  up  a  point  system  according  to  the  number  of 
entries  in  each  class.)  In  case  of  a  tie,  second-place  points  may  be  counted; 
if  a  tie  still  persists,  third-place  points  may  be  counted;  if  a  tie  still  persists, 
honorable-mention  points  may  be  counted. 

B.  The  bronze  medal  certificate  to  the  winner  of  the  second  most  first- 
place  points  in  the  horticultural  division. 

C.  A  special  bronze  medal  certificate  for  an  outstanding  commercial 
display.  More  than  one  may  be  awarded  to  a  show. 

D.  A  special  bronze  medal  certificate  for  an  outstanding  educational  dis¬ 
play  related  to  iris.  More  than  one  may  be  awarded  to  a  show. 

E.  Purple  section  certifications  to  the  winner  of  the  most  first-place  points 
in  each  section  (tall  bearded,  miniature  dwarf  bearded,  intermediate 
bearded,  standard  dwarf  bearded,  border  bearded,  miniature  tall  bearded, 
spuria,  Siberian,  Louisiana,  Japanese,  arilbred,  species,  bulbous,  etc.,  in 
shows  that  have  more  than  one  section. 

F.  Blue  Exhibition  Certificate  to  the  best  seedling  of  the  show  as  selected 
by  the  official  judges  of  the  show,  and  to  each  seedling  for  which  five  or 
more  AIS  judges  mail  votes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Exhibitions  Committee, 
a  vote  being  an  indication  that  a  judge  feels  that  this  iris  should  be 
introduced. 

(In  addition,  a  complete  list  of  rosettes,  ribbons,  and  other  show  supplies, 
are  for  sale  at  cost  at  the  AIS  secretary’s  office.) 

9.  Shows  which  provide  for  competition  among  amateurs  should  provide 
for  the  opportunity  for  commercial  growers  to  compete  for  the  Commercial 
Bronze  Medal  Certificate,  or  should  set  up  separate  competitive  classes  for 
commercial  growers.  The  decision  of  the  general  chairman  of  the  local  show 
with  reference  to  certifying  the  commercial  status  of  the  exhibitor  is  final. 

10.  All  AIS  judges  who  attend  a  show  should  report  to  the  show  chairman 
for  an  Exhibition  Certificate  ballot.  Each  judge  will  consider  all  seedlings  for 
the  Blue  Exhibition  Certificate,  mark  his  ballot  with  his  vote  or  votes,  seal 
the  ballot  in  the  envelope  provided,  and  mail  it  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Exhibitions  Committee.  The  Exhibition  Certificate  for  seedlings  is  awarded 
under  the  conditions  stipulated  above  in  Rule  8. 

11.  At  least  one  AIS  accredited  garden  judge  or  exhibition  judge  must 
participate  in  judging  all  classes  in  the  horticultural  division.  Judges’  decisions 
are  final.  No  judge  may  officiate  in  a  show  in  which  he  or  his  relatives  have 
entries. 

12.  No  club  may  make  special  rules  for  the  disposition  of  AIS  awards. 

13.  AIS  awards  will  be  mailed  to  the  certifying  officer  of  the  show  within 
a  few  days  after  he  files  a  proper  report  of  the  show  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Exhibitions  Committee.  The  signatures  and  the  addresses  of  the  judges  (the 
complete  roster)  may  be  listed. 

14.  The  schedule  of  the  show  must  be  on  file  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Exhibitions  Committee.  (We  also  hope  that  the  local  club  will  have  an  AIS 
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booth  at  the  show,  to  answer  questions  and  accept  memberships,  and  that  the 
show  program  will  carry  an  invitation  to  join  the  local  iris  club  and  the 
American  Iris  Society.) 

15.  The  Board  of  Directors,  on  recommendation  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Exhibition  Committee,  may  reject  an  application  for  awards  when  it  is  shown 
that  the  above  rules  have  not  been  followed. 


“GRASS  ROOTS”  NOMINATIONS  FOR  DIRECTOR 

A  member  writes:  “You  will  remember  that  I  mentioned  how  tired  I  was 
at  getting  every  year,  and  about  two  weeks  too  late,  a  copy  of  a  petition  to 
nominate  SOMEONE  ELSE  as  a  candidate  for  the  Board  of  Directors.  So 
will  you  tell  me  in  the  next  Bulletin  just  what  is  the  deadline  for  the 
receipt  of  these  grass  roots  nominations,  and  how  many  names  do  they  re¬ 
quire?” 

The  procedure  for  submitting  such  nominations  is  stated  in  the  AIS  Bylaws, 
Article  VI— Board  of  Directors,  Section  2.  In  the  text  of  this  section  printed 
below  (taken  from  an  edition  of  the  Bylaws  dated  January  1,  1957),  the 
portion  directly  relating  to  the  query  is  in  italic  type. 

“ Section  2.  Election  shall  be  my  mail  ballot.  Nominations  for  Directors 
shall  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  sent  to  all  members  on  or  before 
August  1  of  each  year.  Any  25  members,  of  whom  not  more  than  12  may  be 
located  in  any  one  region,  may  thereafter  on  or  before  September  1  make 
nominations  which  shall  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  included  in 
the  ballot.  This  ballot  shall  be  mailed  to  all  members  on  or  before  October  1 
of  each  year  and  must  be  returned  by  the  members  to  the  Secretary  or  Election 
Committee  (if  one  is  appointed)  on  or  before  November  1.  If  there  are 
no  additional  nominations  made,  this  second  ballot  may  be  omitted  and  the 
directors  first  nominated  considered  elected.  The  result  of  the  election  shall 
forthwith  be  reported  to  the  President  and  shall  be  published  in  the  next 
printed  Bulletin  or  other  publication  of  the  Society.” 

Nominations  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  American  Iris  Society,  2237 
Tower  Grove  Boulevard,  St.  Louis  10,  Mo. 


The  AIS  Convention  Schedule 


1963—  Denver,  Colorado 

1964—  Chicago,  Illinois 

1965—  Memphis,  Tennessee 


May  29  through  June  1 

June  6  through  June  9 

May  6  through  May  8  (tentative) 


ERRATUM:  In  the  list  of  Honorable  Mention  Awards  in  the  October  1962 
Bulletin,  the  name  of  one  variety  is  regrettably  incorrect.  David  Lyon’s 
Spring  Festival  is  listed  on  page  67  as  Spring  Fever. 
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SMITH’S  IRIS  GARDENS 

614  BRYDEN,  BOX  483,  LEWISTON,  IDAHO 

1963  INTRODUCTIONS 

DREAM  MAIDEN  (E.  Smith  63)  61-811  (Idaho  Gold  X  Alice  Lemen )  35  in.  Lacy  buds 
open  into  a  flower  with  lacy  ruffled  standards,  falls  and  style  arms.  Standards  bright 
buff-yellow.  Frilly  falls  are  blue-white.  Reverse  of  falls  are  bright  gold  with  a 


crimped  edge  turning  up  enough  to  give  the  falls  a  tiny  lacy  gold  edge.  Blooms  are 
well  placed.  Nice  foliage  and  a  fast  multiplier.  . . $25.00 

IVORY  GOWN  (E.  Smith  63)  61-94  (Idaho  Gold  X  Celestial  Snow)  40  in.  Lovely  ivory 
cream,  almost  white.  Buds  are  a  rich  cream.  Both  standards  and  falls  very  waved 
and  frilled.  Heavy  texture,  semi-flaring  and  good  branching . $25.00 

MAUVE  MAGIC  (E.  Smith  63)  59-116  (Limelight  X  Happy  Birthday)  40  in.  Lovely,  tall. 


very  lacy  mauve-pink.  Falls,  standards  and  style  arms  all  have  lace.  Falls  flare  nicely 
and  standards  are  well  domed.  Beard  bright  tangerine.  Stems  slender,  well  held  and 
strong  being  able  to  take  any  kind  of  weather.  Lovely  foliage  and  fast  multiplier. 
. . . . . . .  . . .  . . . . . . $25.00 

DESERT  GLOW  (E.  Smith  63)  61-116  (Grade  Pfost  X  (Watermelon  x  Cliffdell  seedling)) 
39  in.  A  large  rosy  bronzy  brown  self.  Heavy  texture  and  very  large  frilled  flowers. 
Standards  and  falls  very  broad.  Multiplies  very  rapidly.  Foliage  very  good.  Bright 
orange  beard.  . . . . . . .  . . $20.00 


PREVIOUS  INTRODUCTIONS 


PLUM  DELIGHT  (E.  Smith  62)  (Mary  Randall  X  Garden  Gold)  36  in.  Unusual  color  is 
deep  rosy  plum  with  bright  tangerine  beard.  Nice  large  flaring  flowers  with  wonderful 
texture.  Falls  and  standards  have  a  light  touch  of  lace  and  are  lightly  ruffled.  Lacy 
style  arms.  Nice  branching.  . . .  . . . . $15.00 


ANGEL’S  DREAM  (E.  Smith  61)  ( Bro .  Chas.  51-33  X  Mission  Starlight)  40  in.  Very  ruffled 
and  waved,  medium-sized  pure  white,  including  the  beard.  Good  branching,  heavy 


blooming  and  heavy  substance.  Truly  a  dream.  .  . . . . $15.00 

GOLDEN  DELIGHT  (E.  Smith  60)  (Mary  Randall  X  (Cloud  Cap  x  Mary  Randall))  36  in. 
Fine  large  golden  yellow  with  orange-yellow  beard.  Dainty  lace  and  nice  ruffling  on 
both  standards  and  falls.  Large,  lacy  style  arms.  Semi-flaring,  fine  form  and  good 
branching . . . . . $15.00 


GOLDEN  MASTERPIECE  (E.  Smith  58)  (Mary  Randall  X  Truly  Yours)  34  in.  Late.  Rich 
golden  yellow  with  creamy  white  blaze  on  the  falls.  Both  standards  and  falls  have 
lovely  deep  ruffling.  Standards  well  domed,  falls  very  broad  and  wide  flaring.  Very 
large  and  unusually  heavy  substance.  Our  first  registration  and  so  far  our  Masterpiece. 


M.  1962. 


.$15.00 


GRACIE  PFOST  (E.  Smith  61)  (Mary  Randall  X  Cordovan)  40  in.  Midseason.  A  lovely 
copper. rose  blend.  Satinlike  texture.  Very  large  semi-flaring.  Very  healthy  and  fast 
multiplier.  H.  M.  1962.  . . . . . . $15.00 


HOLY  SMOKE  (E.  Smith  58)  (Jane  Phillips  X  Thotmes  III)  36  in.  Huge,  smoky  blend 
of  chartreuse,  gray,  mauve  and  old  gold.  Beard  bright  orange.  Fast  multiplier.  Good 
form  and  texture.  H.  M.  1961.  . . . . $3.50 

IDAHO  CREAM  (E.  Smith  61)  (Mary  Randall  X  High  Tor)  38  in.  Pale  cream,  deeper  at 
the  hafts.  Creamy  yellow  beard.  Falls  large  (4  inches  across)  and  very  flaring.  Stand¬ 
ards  broad  (3  inches)  and  nicely  closed.  Nice  branching  and  extra  nice  foliage.  Entire 
flower  nicely  waved.  H.  M.  1962.  . . . . $15.00 

IDAHO  GOLD  (E.  Smith  59)  (Mary  Randall  X  Thotmes  III)  36  in.  Fine,  large,  deep 
buff-yellow  with  orange-yellow  beard.  Nicely  domed  standards  and  flaring  falls.  Both 
standards  and  falls  nicely  ruffled.  II.  M.  1961.  . . . . $3.50 


PLICADILLY  (E.  Smith  61)  (Byline  X  Bazaar)  36  in.  A  giant  plicata.  Standards  almost 
solid  wine,  falls  white  with  wine  border  and  markings.  Beard  bright  orange.  The 
largest  plicata  we  have  seen.  Very  showy . . . $7.50 


SNOWY  VISTA  (E.  Smith  61)  (Cliffs  of  Dover  X  Lady  Use)  38  in.  Frilled  and  lacy 
white  that  is  very  large  and  lovely.  Beard  yellow  tipped  white.  A  fine  show  flower 
with  four  lovely  perfectly  placed  flowers  open  at  once.  Falls  flare  nicely  and  the 
beautiful  standards  are  well  closed.  One  of  our  very  finest  iris . .  .  .$15.00 


All  the  above  Iris  are  fertile  both  ways  except  Golden  Masterpiece,  which 
has  no  pollen  but  pods  very  prolificly. 

FREE  CATALOGUE.  A  FREE  PREMIUM  IRIS 
WITH  EACH  ORDER. 
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1963  Introduction 

BILLOWING  SAILS  (Faught  White  Seedling  X  Henry  Shaw) 

A  large,  crisp,  heavily  substanced,  clean,  shimmering  white  with  white 
heard.  Has  frilly  green  buds.  Both  the  full,  firmly  held,  arched  standards  and 
the  broad  semi-flaring  falls  are  beautifully  ruffled.  Is  weather  resistant  with 
strong  stems  and  heavy,  wide,  dark-green  foliage.  Magnificent  as  a  single 


stalk  or  a  clump.  A  good  pod  parent. 

Late  36  inches  H.C.  1959  Net  $25.00 

Previous  Introductions 

ROYAL  RANSOM  (1962).  Wide  gold  .  $22.50 

SOPHISTICATE  (1962).  Ruffled  violet  .  25.00 

LILTING  MELODY  (1961).  Lace  pink.  H.M.  1962  .  20.00 

WHITE  FROSTING  (1961).  Fluted  white  .  20.00 

DOROTHY  S.  PALMER 


Echo  Hill  Garden  •  Route  1,  Weidman  Road  •  Manchester,  Missouri 

Iris  List  on  Request 


"IRIS  CULTURE  AND  HYBRIDIZING  FOR  EVERYONE" 

The  first  book  ever  written  entirely  for  hybridizers!  It  is  the  cream  skimmed  from  notes 
taken  from  literally  thousands  of  letters,  written  in  Hybridizing  Robins  directed  by  the 
compiler  during  the  past  15  years,  and  answers  almost  any  question  the  average  or 
beginning  hybridizer  might  ask.  Only  $5.75.  Order  from,  or  write  for  descriptive  folder  to: 

MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE,  Declo,  Idaho 


RE-VITA,  natural  mineral  and  organic  soil  supplement,  contains  HYBRO-TITE.  RE-VITA  is 
excellent  to  RE-VITAlize  soil  for  IRIS  and  other  prize-winning  flowers.  RE-VITA  WILL  NOT 
BURN!  Get  your  order  in  today! 

Prices  freight  prepaid  EAST  OF  ROCKIES:  2 — 5#  boxes,  $4.00;  4 — 5#  boxes,  $7.50; 
6 — 25#  bags,  $28.75.  WEST  OF  ROCKIES,  please  write  for  prices. 

HOOSIER  SOIL  SERVICE,  RR  #1,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana — Dept.  IRS 


ROCKWOOD  GARDENS,  F.  S.  Luckey,  Introducing 
ROCKWOOD  LUCK  (Seedling  No.  L-2-433).  TB,  34  in.,  ML.  Clear  peach 
pink  self,  tangerine  beard,  ruffled.  Good  branching,  vigorous.  $15.00 

All  visitors  to  the  '63  convention  are  cordially  invited  to  Gardens 
14710  West  72nd  Ave.,  Golden,  Colorado 


AIS  Membership  Rates 


Annual  Membership  . $  5.00 

Triennial  Membership  .  12.50 

Family  Membership  .  6.00 

Family  Triennial  Membership  .  15.00 

Sustaining  Membership  .  10.00 

Research  Membership  25.00 

Life  Membership  . 100.00 

Family  Life  Membership  . 125.00 
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HOW  TO  REGISTER  AN  IRIS 


These  instructions  apply  to  the  registration  of  all  classes  of  irises  except  bulbous 
irises. 


1.  Write  to  our  Registrar-Recorder,  Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  487  Albany  Avenue, 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  for  a  registration  blank,  enclosing  check  for  the  registration 
fee  payable  to  the  American  Iris  Society. 

2.  The  registration  fee  is  $2.00  for  each  of  the  first  ten  irises,  and  the  first  five 
of  each  of  the  other  classes,  to  be  registered  in  any  one  year.  For  additional  regis¬ 
trations  the  fee  is  $5.00.  For  each  transfer  of  a  name  from  one  iris  to  another  the 
fee  is  $4.00. 


3.  Select  a  name  which  has  not  been  previously  registered,  which  can  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval  when  you  write  for  the  blank.  If  you  will  first  look  in  the 
Check  Lists  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Registrar  since  1959  to  see  if  the 
name  has  been  previously  registered,  you  will  save  time  for  yourself  and  for 
the  Registrar.  Please  also  suggest  an  alternate  name.  Mrs.  Colquitt  will  hold  an 
approved  name  for  a  short  time  to  enable  you  to  complete  the  blank  and  send  it 
back,  but  a  name  is  not  registered  until  the  registration  blank  is  filed  and  approved 
by  her.  A  registration  certificate  will  then  be  sent  to  you. 


4.  Names  should  consist  of  not  over  three  short  words,  and  should  follow  the 
International  Horticultural  Code.  The  following  names  are  not  admissible: 

a.  Names  of  living  persons  without  the  written  permission  of  that  person,  or  of 
parents  if  a  minor. 

b.  Numerals  or  symbols,  such  as  seedling  numbers,  etc. 

c.  Names  beginning  with  articles,  such  as  “The”  and  “A.” 

d.  Scientific  or  common  name  of  a  species,  or  words  formed  by  combining  parts 
of  Latin  names  of  the  parent  species. 

e.  Abbreviations  such  as  initials  of  a  proper  name,  “Mt.”  instead  of  “Mount,”  etc. 

f.  Use  of  trademark  or  copyrighted  names  unless  previously  in  common  use. 

g.  A  slight  variation  of  a  name  already  registered. 


5.  Make  parentage  records  explicit,  and  include  seedling  numbers  when  possible. 
Color  descriptions  should  be  concise,  and  the  designation,  conforming  to  the  latest 
Ir's  Color  Classification  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  should  be  included. 


6.  Classifications  of  bearded  irises  will  conform  to  the  rules  outlined  in  the 
January  1958  Rulletin,  pages  9-17.  Height  and  season  of  bloom  are  most  important. 
These  classifications  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


1 )  Miniature  Dwarf  Rearded  (  MDB) 

2)  Standard  Dwarf  Bearded  (SDR) 

3)  Intermediates  (IB) 

4)  Miniature  Tall  Bearded  (  MTB ) 

5)  Border  (BB) 

6)  Tall  Bearded  (TB) 


Less  than  10"— early  blooms. 

10"  to  15". 

15"  to  28"— hybrids  of  dwarf  x  TB— bloom 
between  dwarfs  and  TBs. 

(Table  irises.)  15"  to  28"— slender,  flexu- 
ous  stalks,  with  small  flowers. 

15"  to  28"— shorter  irises  of  TB  parentage. 
28"  or  more. 


7.  Introduction.  An  introduction  is  an  offering  for  sale  to  the  public.  Catalogs, 
printed  lists,  and  advertisements  in  the  American  Iris  Society  Bulletin,  are  accept¬ 
able  mediums  of  introduction.  It  is  a  requisite  for  the  awards  of  the  Society  above 
that  of  High  Commendation.  A  variety  is  not  eligible  for  these  awards  until  one  year 
after  it  has  been  recorded  with  Mrs.  Colquitt.  Send  her  a  copy  of  the  catalog,  list, 
or  advertisement  and  she  will  acknowledge  the  fact  that  it  has  been  recorded. 
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Price  List  of  Books  and  Pamphlets 


GARDEN  IRISES — Edited  by  L.  F.  Randolph  $  7.95 

Authoritative— for  amateur,  specialist,  home  gardener,  iris  breeder.  Written 
by  more  than  40  specialists;  over  600  pages;  many  illustrations.  ( See 
advertisement  facing  page  1  of  this  Bulletin.) 

GENETICS  IS  EASY— Goldstein  $  4.00 


This  new  publication  is  written  in  such  a  manner  that  the  average  layman 
can  understand  it  with  a  minimum  of  mental  effort.  Especially  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  beginning  hybridizer. 

WILSON  COLOUR  CHART— Two  vols. ;  Royal  Horticultural 


Society  . $20.00 

This  chart  is  extremely  satisfactory  and  has  been  used  by  hundreds  of 
AIS  members  and  breeders  for  a  number  of  years.  One  of  the  finest  color 
charts  in  existence. 

WHAT  EVERY  IRIS  GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW . 50 

(When  10  or  more  ordered  ...  35  cents  each) 

HANDBOOK  FOR  JUDGES  AND  EXHIBITIONS . 50 

HANDBOOK  FOR  REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS . 50 

IRIS  CHECK  LIST— 1959  $  4.75 

(In  lots  of  six,  $25.00;  in  lots  of  ten,  $40.00) 

Compilation  of  the  5,466  registrations  in  the  years  1950-1959  and  of 
AIS  awards  in  the  years  1920-1959. 

IRIS  CHECK  LIST— 1949  $  2.50 

Compilation  of  all  registrations  in  the  years  1940-1949. 

Registrations  in  1961  (describes  548  new  varieties)  .  . .  1.00 

Registrations  in  1960  (describes  568  new  varieties)  .  1.00 

AIS  Awards — 1920-1959  (lists  1,455  award-winning  irises)  (Reprint)  .50 

(When  10  or  more  ordered  ...  35  cents  each) 

Membership  List — 1962  .  1.00 

Current  Bulletin:  $1.00;  to  nonmembers .  1.25 

Back  Issues  of  Bulletins — if  available  . . .  .50 

National  Test  Garden  Program  (Reprint)  .  .25 

AIS  Iris  Seal  Stamps — 100  stamps  to  a  packet  .  1.00 


Slightly  larger  than  a  half-dollar,  these  official  Seals  are  quite  beautiful— on 
a  silver  ground,  the  iris  and  bud  are  blue;  foliage  blue-green;  ideal  for 
stationery  and  place  cards,  etc. 

AIS  Stationery — New  Style;  with  member’s  name  and  address,  or  that  of 
local  society,  imprinted  on  letterheads  and  envelopes;  letterheads  8V2  x 
11  inches,  envelopes  9 M>  by  4%  inches;  good  quality  bond  paper. 


In  lots  of  250  letterheads  and  250  envelopes,  postpaid  . $11.00 

In  lots  of  500  letterheads  and  500  envelopes,  postpaid  .  19.50 


Type  or  “print”  name  and  address  to  be  imprinted.  Send  check  with  order. 
Samples  of  letterhead  and  envelope  may  be  requested. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd. 

ST.  LOUIS  10,  MO. 
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COMMERCIAL 

DIRECTORY 


Quality  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 
Free  Price  List — Visitors  Welcome 


ACORN  HILL  IRIS  GARDENS 

Over  700  varieties  of  tall  bearded 
iris  at  reasonable  prices 

List  sent  on  request 

DR.  DONALD  W.  MITCHELL 
9020  Howser  Lane  Lanham,  Md. 


A.I.S.  PIN 

DESIGNED  AFTER  "OFFICIAL  SEAL" 
RHODIUM  PLATED  STERLING, 
BLUE  AND  GREEN  ENAMEL 
%  inch  TALL,  SAFETY  CATCH 

$5.00 

(Tax  and  Postage  included) 
W.  T.  ALLEN 

10  KEMPER 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

ALPAHR  GARDENS 

Offer  over  I  100  varieties,  including 

ARIL  ARILBRED 
DWARF  and  TALL  BEARDED 

Visit  or  write  for  catalog 
5080  Allison  St.,  Arvada,  Colo. 


COME  AND  SEE 

our  elaborate  display  of 
DWARF  BEARDED  IRIS 

We  welcome  you  for  the 

TALL  BEARDED 
season  also 

MOST  IRIS  AT  50%  OF  LIST  PRICE 

ALTHEA'S  FLOWER  GARDEN 

M.  A.  Viergutz,  Prop. 

Box  312  30470  Grand  River  Ave. 

FARMINGTON,  MICH. 


BLUE  RIBBON 
IRIS  GARDENS 

9717  West  55th  St.  B,  4  Blocks 
East  of  La  Grange  Road 

LA  GRANGE,  ILL. 

BROOKFIELD  GARDENS 

Oscar  W.  Schroeder 
HYBRIDIZER  AND  GROWER 
TALL  BEARDED  IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Price  List  On  Request 

16685  Lower  Valley  Ridge  Drive 
Brookfield,  Wisconsin 


BROWN’S 
IRIS  GARDEN 

(Rex  P.  &  Alta  M.  Brown) 

14920  Highway  99 
Lynnwood,  Washington 
(9  miles  North  of  Seattle) 

FREE  CATALOG  (no  color)  featuring  our 
own  and  other  recent  introductions  of  TALL, 
MEDIAN  and  DWARF  bearded  iris. 

BROWN'S 

SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

(Tom  M.  &  Opal  L.  Brown) 

"YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  QUALITY” 

FEATURING  THE  FINEST  OF 
MODERN  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Catalog  on  request 
—  No  Color  — 

RTE.  4,  BOX  136 
WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 
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BROWN’S  EVERBLOOMING 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Reblooming  Iris  My  SPECIALTY 
Catalog  Listing  My  Introductions 

Address— G.  PERCY  BROWN 
1603  Main  Road,  Central  Village,  Mass. 
Winter  Address — Barre,  Mass. 

BUENA  VISTA 
IRIS  GARDENS 

I  13 — No.  University  St.,  Vermillion,  S.D. 
CLIFFORD  W.  SMITH,  Grower 
and  Hybridizer.  Catalog  on  Request. 
DAKOTA-GROWN  HARDY  STOCK 


HARDY  NORTHERN 
GROWN  IRIS 

Send  25c  for  our 
1963  COLOR  CATALOG 

Featuring  the  New 
Introductions  of 

G.  A.  CARLSON 
JEANNETTE  NELSON 
EDWARD  N.  CHRISTENSEN 
GORDON  W.  PLOUGH 

EDEN  ROAD  IRIS  GARDEN 

Box  I  17,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 


C  &  A  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of  Qualify  Iris 
REASONABLE  PRICES 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
3224  Northstead  Dr. 
Sacramento  33,  Calif. 


EVANS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Ohio  Grown  Iris 
LIST  ON  REQUEST— NO  COLOR 

(service  confined  to  states 
east  of  the  Rockies) 

6690  Wilson  Mills  Rd.,  Gates  Mills,  Ohio 


CARO-CLIF  IRIS  GARDENS 

DEPT.  3,  TIPTON,  MO. 

Hundreds  of  Colors 
And  Varieties 
FREE  LIST 


CEDAR  LAKE 
IRIS  GARDENS 

COLVILLE,  WASH. 

Located  near  the  Canadian  border 
Featuring  introductions  of 
Mrs.  Melvina  Suiter 
FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


IRIS  &  HEMEROCALLIS 
1963  Introductions  of 


Stedman  Buttrick 
Edward  Watkins 
Gladys  M.  Wiswell 
W.  A.  Wheeler 

Hardy  Stock 


J.  R.  Harrison 
Victor  V.  Martin 
C.  &  K.  Smith 
Elizabeth  Nesmith 

Catalog  20c 


FAIRMOUNT  GARDENS 

166  Fairmount  Street 
LOWELL,  MASSACHUSETTS 


CRAMERS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of 
Tall  Bearded  Iris 

Where  Quality  &  Prices  Are  Pleasing 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
_ Box  34,  Payson,  Illinois 

NEW  and  DIFFERENT! 
the  lovely 

LINSE  HYBRIDS 

Free  catalog . No  color 

EASY  BREEZE  GARDENS 

1421  N.  16th  Ave.  Yakima,  Wash. 


FLAMINGO  IRIS  GARDENS 

I  1727  Flamingo  Lane,  Dallas  18,  Texas 

TALL  BEARDED  IRIS— COUNTRY  GROWN 
MANY  OLD  INTRODUCTIONS 

Write  for  Catalog 


FLOWER  LANE  GARDENS 

(ROUTE  I,  BOX  244,  GRESHAM,  ORE.) 
E.  C.  Zuk,  Proprietor 
TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 
CATALOG  NO  COLOR 
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THE  FLESH  GARDENS 

P.O.  Box  491— Jefferson,  Texas 

Specialists  in  REBLOOMING  IRIS  of  all 
types,  PURE  ARIL  SPECIES  &  HYBRIDS, 
ALSO  T.  B.  IRIS,  C.  G.  WHITE’S 
FERTILE  ARILBREDS,  DUTCH  IRIS  & 
DAYLILIES, 

Very  reasonable  prices,  excellent  quality, 
stocks  guaranteed  true  t©  name,  rigidly 
inspected,  clean,  firm  and  healthy  always. 

ASK  FOR  PRICE  LISTS— 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

David  J.  Flesh  &  Florence  K.  Flesh- 
Owners 

FLEUR  DE  LIS  GARDENS 

CHET  W.  TOMPKINS 
Hybridizer  and  grower  ©f 
Fine  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

FINE  HARDY  PLANTS  FROM 
THE  NORTH  WILLAMETTE  VALLEY. 

Comprehensive,  up  to  the 
minute  Catalogue  free  on  request. 

ROUTE  3,  BOX  344 
CANBY,  OREGON 


L.  FREUDENBURG 

iris  at  Attractive  Prices 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Battle  Creek,  Nebraska 


HIDDEN  ACRES  IRIS 
GARDENS 

Hardy,  healthy  stock.  Grown  on  fertile 
shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Rigidly  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Priced  t©  please. 
Free  catalog  listing  over  350  varieties  fn© 
color).  Visitors  welcome. 

(MRS.)  EDDIE  GRIFFITH 

BOX  272  ROUTE  #1 

FEDERALSBURG,  MARYLAND 


GROTE'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Quality  Tall  Bearded  Iris 
Reasonable  Prices 
Price  List  on  Request 

8615  S.E.  92nd  AVE. 

PORTLAND  66,  OREGON 

HILDENBRANDT'S 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Star  Rout©  Box  4,  Lexington,  Nebraska 
Hardy,  Nebraska  Grown  Iris 
Featuring  Introductions  ©f  Mrs.  1.  Wolff 
Price  List  on  Request 
VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

I  L  L  I  N  I  IRIS 

D.  STEVE  VARNER 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 
Fine  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

Featuring  our  award-winning 
Tall  Bearded  introductions  and 
one  flat  Siberian;  plus  other 
selected  new  varieties. 

N.  STATE  ST.  RD.  MONTICELLO,  ILL. 

I  R  I  S  N  O  L  L 

Route  3,  Canby,  Oregon 

Selected  List 
and 

New  DeForest  Introductions 

CATALOG  FREE 


WRITE  NOW  for  free  bulb  catalog  show¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety  of  imported  flower 
bulbs  from  Holland. 

P.  de  JAGER  &  SONS,  INC. 

SOUTH  HAMILTON  190,  MASS. 
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KATHERINE'S  GARDENS 


RUBBER  STAMP 

THIS  SIZE  AND  DESIGN 

Use  colored  stamp  pads 
for  postcard  notices 
and  notes,  paper 
napkins  and  towels. 

Attractively  boxed, 
sui  table  for  gift. 

$2.00 

IRIS  STAMP,  37  Pine  Court 
New  Providence,  N.  J. 


Mrs.  Katherine  Farley 

Choice  Southern  Oregon-grown 
Iris  at  reasonable  prices 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


3563  Jacksonville  Hwy. 
Medford,  Oregon 


QUALITY  VARIETIES 

QUALITY  RHIZOMES 

The  Best  Anywhere 

FREE  CATALOG 
NO  COLOR 

IRIS  TEST  GARDENS,  Inc. 

Main  Office 
2307  Butterfield  Road 
YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 
Wholesale  —  Retail 
Pooled  Orders 


IRIS  EMBRYO 
CULTURES 
AND 
SUPPLIES 

QUOTATIONS  ON  REQUEST 

JET  LAB 

73  NORTH  STREET 
GRAFTON,  MASS. 


KING'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

101  MORGAN  LANE 
WICHITA  FALLS,  TEXAS 

Hundreds  of  Texas  Grown 
Iris,  also  Hems 
FREE  LIST 


KNOPF  IRIS  AND 
HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

R.  I,  Box  18-B,  Potter  Valley,  Calif. 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

We  grow  quality  rhizomes 
Visitors  always  welcome 


LeGRON  IRIS  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  500  VARIETIES 
No  Color 

Tall  Bearded  Iris  a  Specialty 

C.  H.  LeGRON,  PROP. 

2601  Glendale  Ave.,  Toledo  14,  Ohio 

TOP  QUALITY  IRIS 
From  the  "Top  of  the  World" 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

LONG'S  GARDENS 

Box  I9A  •  Boulder,  Colorado 


LOSEY'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

New  location  in  the  foothills  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

Free  catalog  of  sturdy  bearded  Iris. 
No  Color 

13557  California  St.  —  Yucaipa,  Calif. 
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MAC'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

6916  N.E.  47th  Ave., 

Vancouver,  Washington 

500  varieties  Tall  Bearded  Iris 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

See  our  "Bargain  Counter"  Prices 

MOLDOVAN'S  GARDENS 

FEATURING 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

ORIGINATIONS  BY 

McGinnis 

IRIS  GARDENS 

Quality  Rhizomes 

Choice  Varieties — Money  Saving  Values 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

1231  E.  Oak,  Fort  Scott,  Kans. 

—  O.  W.  FAY  — 

38830  DETROIT  ROAD 

AVON,  OHIO 

Catalog  on  Request 

MELROSE  GARDENS 

IRIS— OLD  AND  NEW 

Including  all  Dykes 

RT.  1,  BOX  466  STOCKTON  5,  CALIF. 

Attractively  priced — List  free 

Featuring  the  1963  Introductions  of:  Sanford 
Babson,  Frank  Hutchings,  Alice  White,  C. 
Kappel,  Margaret  Burnett,  Sam  Rix  and 
Earl  Snyder. 

MYNDERS  GARDENS 

3596  Mynders  Ave.,  Memphis  II,  Tenn. 

NOYD'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

in  the 

Emphasizing  the  SPURIA  iris. 

"Apple  Capital  of  the  World" 

HYBRIDIZING  AND  GROWING 

No  catalog  for  1963,  but  get  on  our  mailing 
list  for  special  flyers. 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

1501  Fifth  Street,  Wenatchee,  Washington 

MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

OLD  BROOK  GARDENS 

Dwarf,  Median  and  Tall  Bearded  Iris 

(MELBA  AND  JIM  HAMBLEN) 

Featuring  Brizendine,  Kuesel 
and  Warburton  Introductions 

FEATURING  OUR  OWN  AND 

Free  Catalog  of  500  Varieties 

19  MARY  LANE  GREENVALE,  N.  Y. 

OTHER 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

IRIS 

Catalog  on  request — No  Color 

from 

PARSONS  MANOR 

2778  W  5600  SO.  ROY,  UTAH 

HARDY,  MIDWESTERN  GROWN 

SELECTED  IRIS 

MOORE'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

KARNACK,  TEXAS 

Now  growing  Tall  Bearded 

Oncos  and  Regelias 

Price  List  on  Request 
( No  Color ) 

FEATURING  LOWER  PRICES 

(Pat  and  Gene  Parsons) 

2635  South  9th  Street 

Lincoln  2,  Nebraska 

REQUEST  FREE  CATALOG 
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JAPANESE  IRIS 

Varieties  of  Distinction  from 
an  authentic  strain  exclusively 

W.  A.  PAYNE 

7001  Dixie  Bee  Road,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Jack  Tanner 


Ruth  Tanner 


RIVERVIEW  GARDENS 

Tall  Bearded  Irises 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Route  2,  Box  140 
Van  Buren,  Arkansas 


PILLEY'S  GARDEN 

Box  425-W  Valley  Center,  Calif. 

Growers  of  Iris 
and  Daylilies  ( Hemerocallis) 

FREE  CATALOG— NO  COLOR 


ROE  NURSERY 

1059  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose  25,  Calif. 
Bearded  Iris 

Specializing  in  so-called  "Green"  Iris 
Closing  out  prices! 

Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 


"PLANT  WITH  PRIDE" 
Choice  IRIS 
and  DAYLILIES 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 

GEORGE  H.  PRIDE 

7  Boyce  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Lloyd  Austin's 

RAINBOW 

HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

DEPT.  I,  PLACERVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

Specializing  in  7  new  races  of  Bearded  Iris: 
HORNED,  SPOONED,  FLOUNCED,  LACED, 
RE-BLOOMERS,  FLAT,  TANGERINE- 
BEARDED.  Also  new  TALL  BEARDED  and 
ONCOBREDS  from  many  hybridizers,  includ¬ 
ing  recent  FERTILE  C.  White  Oncobreds. 

Send  25c  today  for  the  First  and  Only  DO-IT- 
YOURSELF  IRIS  COLOR  GUIDE  BOOK,  with 
parentages  and  hybridizing  hints. 


SCHMELZER'S  GARDENS 

Finest  Washington  Grown 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Please  note  NEW  ADDRESS 
73  I  Edgewood 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 


SCHAAN'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Catalog  on  Request 

7409  PARKWOOD  DR.  ST.  LOUIS  1 6,  MO. 


SCHLIEFERT  IRIS  GARDENS 

MURDOCK,  NEBR. 

Since  1935 

Our  Twenty-first  Annual  Catalog 
on  request 


DWARF  and  MEDIAN  IRIS 
Free  List 

RALEIGH  HILLS  GARDENS 

BENNETT  C.  JONES 

5635  S.  W.  Boundary  Sfreet 
Portland  I,  Oregon 


RENFRO'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

600  North  12th  Street 
FREDERICK,  OKLAHOMA 

Growing  over  500  varieties, 
some  antiques,  but  mostly  newer 
varieties.  Discount  prices. 


SCHREINER'S  GARDENS 

RT.  2,  BOX  297K  SALEM,  OREGON 
feature 

Fine  Iris  for  discerning  collectors 
Growers — Hybridizers — Originators. 

America's  Finest  Iris  Catalog,  ac¬ 
curate  color  illustrations,  a  treasure 
trove  of  information  500 
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IRIS  SLIDES 

FILL  GAPS  IN  YOUR  SLIDE  SET 

WRITE  FOR  LIST 

ORIGINAL  KODACHROME  SLIDES 
NOT  COPIES 

WILL  MAKE  SLIDES  TO  ORDER 

W.  F.  SCOTT,  JR. 

3  Sassafras  Lane 
Ferguson  35,  Missouri 


SMITH'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Finest  Idaho-Grown 
IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Catalog  on  Request 
BOX  483 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO 


SOO-PREME  GARDENS 

Come  and  see  three  acres  of  preferred  iris 
and  AIS  award  winners.  Thousands  will  be 
blooming  including  guesfed  seedlings  by 
fop  hybridizers.  Our  fwo  introductions  for 
1963  will  be  Dr.  Knocke's  and  Dr.  Branch's 
sensational  seedlings.  David  Lyon's  seedlings 
are  growing  here  for  future  introduction  by 
Soo-Preme  Gardens. 

Catalog  on  Request 

HWY.  77,  SOUTH  SIOUX  CITY,  NEBR. 
GEORGE  DUBES  BOB  YOUNG 


Send  50p  for  your  copy  of  our  in¬ 
formative  Hybridizers  Catalog  and 
Handbook.  Some  back  issues  still 
available. 

Comprehensive  listing  of  many 
kinds  of  bearded  iris  and  hybrids. 

New  Hemerocallis  (daylilies) 

TELL'S  IRIS  GARDENS 


HARDY  MIDWEST  GROWN  IRIS 

Lowest  prices  consistent  with  fine  quality. 
Free  Catalog  on  Request  (No  Color) 

SOUTHERN  MEADOWS 
GARDEN 

R.R.  2,  CENTRALIA,  ILLINOIS 
May  R.  Tucker  James  S.  Tucker 


LOUISIANA  NATIVE  IRISES 
DAYLILIES 
DUTCH  AMARYLLIS 
CRINUMS 


Descriptive  catalog  sent  on  request  to 


UNIVERSITY  HILLS  NURSERY 


Claude  W.  Davis,  Proprietor 


470  DELGADO  DRIVE 
BATON  ROUGE  8,  LOUISIANA 


URANIUM  COUNTRY 
GARDENS 

Box  634,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

2nd  Edition  of  IRIS  BLUEBOOK 
Now  available  at  $1  (refunded  on  first 
order  of  $5.00  or  more) . 

MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE 

DECLO,  IDAHO 

Free  catalog.  Over  2000 
Varieties,  New  and  Old,  Many 
of  Them  Now  Hard  to  Find. 

Reasonably  Priced. 

STANDARD  DWARF 
BEARDED 

and  other  median  irises 

Bee  Warburton 
My  own  introductions  only 
list  on  request 

Rt.  2,  Bex  541,  Westboro,  Mass. 


GILBERT  H.  WILD 
&  SON,  INC. 

Iris,  Peonies,  Daylilies 

Send  50c  for  72  p.  beautifully  illustrated  catalog 
in  color,  featuring  Iris  introductions  of  Georgia 
Hinkle,  Ron  Chamberlain. 

DEPT.  AIS-63,  SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 


691  E.  8  N. 


PROVO,  UTAH 


WURST'S  IRIS  GARDEN 
315  NORTH  17th 
FORT  SMITH,  ARKANSAS 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 
FREE  LIST 


WYNNCREST  GARDEN 
MRS.  RALPH  E.  RICKER 
Hybridizer  and  Grower 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 
1516  Ross  St.,  Sioux  City  3,  Iowa 


Iris  Slides  for  Rental 

The  American  Iris  Society  maintains  several  excellent  sets  of  color  slides  for 
rental.  One  set  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  iris  such  as  Dutch,  Siberian,  Louisiana, 
Japanese,  Douglasiana,  and  Spuria.  Other  sets  are  of  tall  bearded  iris,  showing 
many  of  the  recent  award  winners  and  top  favorites,  as  well  as  selected  garden 
scenes. 

Each  set  contains  100  slides,  35mm  size.  A  list  giving  the  names  of  the  iris 
accompanies  each  set. 

AIS  slides  are  a  great  help  in  making  selections  of  new  iris  for  your  garden, 
keeping  you  informed  of  the  better  newer  varieties,  and  creating  additional  interest 
in  your  iris  society  or  garden  club.  They  are  just  the  thing  for  a  fine  program. 

Requests  for  slides  should  be  made  well  in  advance  for  proper  scheduling, 
preferably  30  days  or  more.  Include  a  second  optional  date  if  possible.  Give  the 
exact  date  desired,  so  that  slides  can  be  sent  to  reach  you  in  advance  of  your  meeting 
date. 

The  rental  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  in  advance  for  each  set  of  100  slides.  Make 
check  to  the  American  Iris  Society  and  mail  with  your  request. 

—Robert  Schreiner,  Chairman,  Slides  Committee, 
Route  2,  Box  301,  Salem,  Oregon 


Bulletin  Advertising  Rates 
COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY  (listings  in  alphabetical  order) 


Rates  per  four  issues— no  discounts 

Single  space  (one  inch— not  to  exceed  six  lines)  . $10.00 

Double  space  (not  to  exceed  12  lines)  .  16.00 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

One  inch,  single  column  .  9.00 

One-quarter  page  .  18.00 

One-third  page  .  24.00 

One-half  page  .  32.50 

One  page  .  60.00 


Note:  Display  advertising  rates  are  per  single  issue. 

Discount  of  20%  for  each  succeeding  issue  during  the  calendar  year. 

Send  advertising  copy  and  checks  to: 

The  American  Iris  Society 
2237  Tower  Grove  Blvcl.,  St.  Louis  10,  Missouri 
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Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt 
Registrar-Recorder 


BULLETIN  of  the 

AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 
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NUMBER  169 

PRINTED  IN  2  SECTIONS  •  SECTION  2 


A  quarterly  published  by  The  American  Iris  Society, 
Publishing  office  at  2237  Tower  Grove  Boulevard,  St.  Louis  10,  Mo. 
Second-class  postage  paid  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  at  additional  mailing  offices. 


REGISTERING  AN  IRIS 
AND  RECORDING  ITS  INTRODUCTION 


The  registration  fee  is  $2.00  for  each  of  the  first  10  tall  bearded  irises  and 
the  first  5  of  each  of  the  other  classes,  to  be  registered  in  any  one  year.  For 
each  additional  registration  the  fee  is  $5.00,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  that  may  be  registered  at  this  rate.  For  each  transfer  of  name  from 
one  iris  to  another  the  fee  is  $4.00. 

When  submitting  names  for  registration,  please  suggest  one  or  more  alter¬ 
nates,  in  order  of  preference,  unless  the  names  have  been  approved  in  ad¬ 
vance.  The  selection  of  names  should  follow  the  Horticultural  Code  as  nearly 
as  possible. 

When  submitting  the  color  description,  the  code  designation,  conforming 
to  the  latest  Iris  Color  Classification  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  should 
be  included. 

Classifications  of  cultivars  must  conform  to  the  rules  for  bearded  irises  out¬ 
lined  in  the  January  1958  Bulletin.  Height  and  season  of  bloom  are  most 
important. 

Introduction  is  the  bona  fide  offering  of  an  iris  to  the  buying  public. 
Catalogs,  printed  lists,  and  advertisements  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Iris  Society  are  acceptable  mediums  of  introduction.  Introductions  will  be 
acknowledged  by  a  card  from  the  Recorder  s  office.  Lists  of  introductions 
should  include  the  originator’s  name  and  the  year  of  introduction.  This  is 
important  since  the  HM  award  is  not  given  the  year  of  introduction.  Ad¬ 
vance  publication  prior  to  the  year  of  introduction  does  not  affect  eligibility 
for  the  HM  award. 

Seasons  of  bloom  are  based  on  the  type,  as  Dwarfs,  E,  EE,  VEE;  Inter¬ 
mediates,  E;  Tall  Bearded,  EM,  M,  ML,  etc.;  Japanese,  Late-VL,  etc.  Spurias, 
etc. 

Parentage  records  should  be  explicit  and  color  descriptions  as  concise  as 
possible. 

Make  all  checks  payable  to  the  American  Iris  Society.  Please  do  not  send 
cash  in  letters. 

Thanks  for  your  cooperation. 


Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt 
Registrar-Recorder 
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Registrations  in  1962 

CORRECTIONS  IN  EARLIER  REGISTRATIONS 

BLUE  FLUTE  (Kuesel,  R.  1961).  BB,  26”,  Correction  of  classification. 

BROWNSETA  (Carl  Paine,  R.  1959).  BB,  18”.  Correction  of  height  and 
classification. 

DEBBIE  ANN  (Wolff,  R.  1961).  BB.  Correction  of  classification. 

FOERSTER  DAX  (Biesalski,  R.  1958).  Correction  of  registration,  regis¬ 
tered  as  Forster  Day. 

LITTLE  ANGEL  (Plough,  R.  1959).  IB,  20”,  E.  Correction  of  classification. 

LITTLE  LYNN  (Sheaff,  R.  1961).  Fay  49-39  X  Mary  Randall.  Correction 
of  parentage. 

PATRETICA  (Rundlett,  R.  1959).  SDB,  14”.  Correction  of  classification. 

ROYAL  THUMBPRINT  (Stephenson,  R.  1959).  IB,  etc.  Change  of  classifi¬ 
cation. 

SAIGON  (Plough,  R.  1960).  Happy  Meeting  X  ( (plicata  sdlg.  x  Vatican 
Purple)  X  Castle  Rock).  Correction  of  published  parentage. 

TIMMIE  TOO  (Wolff,  R.  1961).  BB,  etc.  Change  of  classification. 


THE  1962  REGISTRATIONS 

Also  the  records  of  introduction  of  irises  registered  in  previous  years.  The 
names  of  the  irises  are  printed  in  capitals  and  small  capitals,  as  Acclaim. 


Acclaim  (Marx;  lapanese;  R.  1961). 
Marx  1962. 

ADA  ANNE  (Buckles,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  60-V-2.  TB,  32”,  M,  VI.  Lav¬ 
ender-violet  self,  light  area  at  beard. 
Blue  Debut  X  Ruffled  Taffeta.  HC 
1962. 

ADAM  (Tom  Craig,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
R6-1.  TB,  38”,  E-Re-L,  R3.  S., 

vineyard;  F.,  similar  but  brighter. 
From  sdlgs.  involving  Savage,  Molten, 
Lois  Craig.  Craig  1962. 

ADORABLE  YOU  (Eva  Smith,  R. 
1962).  TB,  30”,  M,  OIP.  Soft  pink 
self,  tangerine  beard.  Fleeta  X  Lynn 

Hall. 

AGLAfA  von  STEIN,  ( Stein-Zeppelin, 
R.  1962).  TB,  30”,  M,  OIP.  Pink 
self,  orange  beard.  ( Buffawn  x  Pink 
Cameo  X  Paradise  Pink. 

° Alice  Blue  Gown  (Winter,  R.  1935 
etc. ) .  Written  permission  granted  for 
use  in  naming  new  iris. 

ALICE  BLUE  GOWN  (Blocker,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  B-53.  TB,  33”,  M,  B1L. 


Light  blue  self,  clean  hafts.  Blue¬ 
bird  Blue  X  Irish  Linen. 

All  Eternity  (lensen;  TB;  R.  1960). 
Tell  1962. 

Already  (Warburton;  MDB;  R.  1961). 
Raleigh  Hills  1962. 

AMADIN  (Kelway,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
582.  TB,  34”,  ML,  Rl.  Red  self. 
Mary  Helen  X  Red  Gleam.  Kelwav 
1962.  '  ' 

AMARANTH  GEM  ( Muhlestein,  R. 
1962).  SDB,  12”,  E,  VI.  Amaranth 
self,  rosy  violet  flush  on  falls.  (Orange 
Glow  x  pumila )  X  Dark  Chocolate* 
Tell  1962. 

Analogous  ( Maynard  Knopf;  TB;  R. 

1961) .  Knopf  1962. 

ANCIENT  EGYPT  (Fothergill,  i  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  7-56.  TB,  44”,  L-VL* 
03.  S.,  marigold  orange;  F.,  tangerine 
orange,  aureolin  hafts.  (Pink  Formal 
x  Strathmore)  X  (Pink  Formal  x  Mary 
Randall ) . 

Angel’s  Love  (Alta  Brown;  SDB;  R. 
1961).  Brown’s  Iris  Gard.  1962. 
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ANNIE  LAURIE  (Simonson,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  803.  MDB,  4”,  E,  B3.  S.,  blue; 
F.  blue,  plum  crescent  spot  at  tip  of 
white  beard.  Turquoise  Gem  X  un¬ 
known. 

Another  Gem  (Harris;  BB;  R.  1961). 
Tell  1962. 

ANTIKER  GOLDSCHMUCK  (Martin, 
R.  1962).  TB,  36”,  E-M,  Y5.  Bronze- 
yellow  self;  fine  brown-red  veins  on 
upper  falls,  orange-yellow  beard.  Gar¬ 
den  Glory  X  Orange  Gem. 

ANTOINETTE  (Schreiners,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  P238-1.  TB,  36”,  M-L,  Y1L. 
Creamy  gold  self.  From  two  crinkled 
sdlgs.  Schreiners  1962, 

*  Apple-Blossom  Time  (Tompkins  R. 
1941,  released  to  Ronald  J.  Beattie). 

APPLE  BLOSSOM  TIME  (Beattie,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  572-5.  TB,  38”,  ML, 
R-3.  S.,  dawn  pink  and  apple-blos¬ 
som  pink;  F.,  undertone  of  white, 
amoena  effect,  red  beard.  ( ( Muhle- 
stein  sdlg.  x  Pink  Cameo)  x  Happy 
Birthday)  X  sib.  HC  1961.  Fleur 
de  Lis  1962. 

APPOMATTOX  SUNSET  (Garrett,  R. 
1962).  TB,  38”,  M,  05.  Pink,  tan, 
gold  blend,  gold  beard.  Cascade 
Splendor  X  Golden  Russett. 

*Aprilschnee  ( Hanselmayer,  R.  1958, 
transfer  to  1960  sdlg.). 

APRILSCHNEE  ( Hanselmayer,  R. 

1960).  MDB,  5”,  EE,  Wl.  White 
self.  Austrian  pumila  #60  X  Aus¬ 
trian  pumila  #120. 

Aqua  Green  (Earl  Roberts;  SDB;  R. 

1960) .  Roberts  1962. 

ARABI  TREASURE  (Burnett,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  M-60-1.  IB,  18”,  E,  VID. 
Deep  violet  self.  Arabi  Pasha  X 
Garnet  Treasure. 

ARAKS  (Tim  Craig,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
TRO-1.  Arilbred,  28”,  ME,  V5.  S., 
blended  old  lilac  to  rhododendron, 
bronze  at  base  and  midrib;  F.  prune. 
Involving  Savage,  Molten,  and  regelio- 
cyclus  sdlg.  Craig  1962. 

Arcady  ( Fothergill;  TB;  R.  1959). 
Tell  1962. 

Arctic  Flare  (Alta  Brown;  IB;  R. 

1961) .  Brown’s  Iris  Gard.  1962. 


ARCTIC  RUFFLE  (Alta  Brown,  R. 

1962).  Sdlg.  M-202-17.  IB,  20”, 
EM,  B1P.  Pale  icy-blue  self,  beard 
tipped  light  blue.  Snow  Flurry  X 
Snow  Elf. 

Arizona  Sunset  ( Rex  Brown;  TB;  R. 

1961).  Brown’s  Iris  Gard.  1962. 

August  Emperor  ( Marx;  Japanese;  R. 
1961).  Marx  1962. 

August  Moon  (Schmelzer;  TB;  R. 

1961) .  Schmelzer  1962. 

AUTUMN  CAVALIER  (Austin,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  952.  TB,  40”,  Re,  Y4R. 
S.,  golden  yellow,  lightly  flushed  light 
red;  F.,  brilliant  red,  light  yellow 
beard.  Nappanee  X  Tabasco.  Rainbow 
1962. 

Autumn  Jane  (G.  P.  Brown;  BB;  R. 

1961 )  .  Brown’s  Everblooming  Gard. 
1962. 

Autumn  Orangelite  (G.  P.  Brown: 
BB;  R.  1961).  Brown’s  Everblooming 
Gard.  1962. 

Autumn  Sensation  (G.  P.  Brown;  TB; 

R.  1961).  Brown’s  Everblooming 
Gard.  1962. 

AUTUMN  TINTS  (G.  P.  Brown,  R. 

1962) .  TB,  31”,  Re,  Y05D.  S.,  brown, 
flushed  red;  F.,  red-brown  blend. 
Mary  Randall  X  Sea  Orchid. 

AUTUMN  VELVET  (Austin,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  951.  TB,  33”,  EM-Re,  R3.  S., 
deep  carmine;  F.  dark  carmine,  gold- 
bronze  beard.  Savage  X  Tabasco. 
Rainbow  1962. 

Azure  Ruffles  (Marx;  Japanese;  R. 

1961) .  Marx  1962. 

AZURE  TRACERY  (Witt,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  61-03-26.  BB,  27”,  M,  W2B. 

S. ,  white,  lined  and  flushed  medium 
blue;  F.,  white,  heavy  blue  border. 
(  ( ( Amigo  x  Spring  Cloud )  x  ( Claribel 
x  Wabash))  x  Los  Angeles)  X  pli- 
cata  sib. 

Baby  Dreams  (Branch;  TB;  R.  1958). 
Soo-Preme  Gard.  1962. 

BABY  SNOWFLAKE  (Peterson,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  A-2-E.  SDB,  12”,  E, 
Wl.  White  self,  white  beard,  hint  of 
green  at  haft.  Blue  Sapphire  X 
Welch  H503  pumila. 
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BANBURY  SENSATION  (Mrs.  L.  W. 
Brummitt,  R.  1962).  I.  douglasiana, 
12”,  M,  YIP.  S.,  ivory;  F.,  ivory  with 
purple  tone.  Amiguita  X  L  douglas¬ 
iana. 

BANBURY  SUNLIGHT  (Mrs.  L.  W. 
Brummitt,  R.  1962).  Sdlg.  50-9. 
California  hybrid,  18”,  M.  Y5.  S.,  buff- 
yellow;  F.,  same,  tint  of  mauve.  In¬ 
volving  Bracteata,  Munzii,  I.  douglas¬ 
iana.  Selma  Sunlight  X  L  douglas¬ 
iana. 

Banners  of  Blue  ( Ferguson;  spuria; 
R.  1961).  Ferguson  1962. 

BARBARA  BURT  (E.  &  A.  Watkins,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  5513A.  TB,  40”, 
M,  V1L.  Blue-lavender  self,  blue- 
white  beard.  Eleanor’s  Pride  X 
Pierre  Menard. 

BARBARA  HILLIARD  (E.  &  A.  Wat¬ 
kins,  R.  1962).  Sdlg.  5254.  TB,  32”, 
M,  Yl.  Primrose-yellow  self,  yellow 
beard.  ( Buechley  Giant  x  Gudrun ) 
X  Pinnacle. 

Barbi  (Randolph;  IB;  R.  1961). 
Randolph  1962. 

Bayadere  (Opal  Brown,  BB,  R.  1961). 
Brown’s  Sunnyhill  Gard.  1962. 

BAYOU  BLUE  (Arny,  R.  1962).  Louisi¬ 
ana,  36”,  M,  B1V.  Violet-blue  self, 
white  radiating  to  end  of  style-arms. 
Puttytat  X  Wheelhorse.  Charjoy 
1962. 

Beirut  (Luihn;  arilbred;  R.  1961). 
Tell  1962. 

BELINDA  (Riddle,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
H-l-D.  TB,  42”,  M-L,  V5.  S.,  violet 
tinted  tan;  F.,  violet  bordered  tan, 
yellow  beard.  Snow  Flurry  X  Cas¬ 
cade  Splendor. 

BELLE  LOU  ( Mertzweiller,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  56-28.  Louisiana,  32”,  EM, 
R3.  S.,  light  pink,  rose  veining;  F., 
rose,  yellow  crest.  ( King’s  Gold  x 
Bayou  Sunset)  X  Violet  Ray. 

BENGAL  BEAUTY  ( Muhlestein,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  114.  TB,  40”,  M-L,  VI. 
Rosy-orchid  self.  First  Curtain  X 
Pretty  Carol.  HC  1961.  Tell  1962. 

BETH  ELLEN  (Gertie  Knock,  R.  1962), 
Sdlg.  551.  Sibirica,  34”,  M,  Bl.  Hya¬ 
cinth-blue  self.  Snow  Crest  X  Eric 
the  Red. 


Betty  Zane  (Koon;  TB;  R.  1960). 
Koon  1962. 

Bianca  Neve  (Fletcher;  TB;  R.  1959). 
HM,  BIS  1959.  Orpington  1962. 

BIBELOT  ( Willbanks,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
7-50-1.  BB,  20”,  ML,  V1D.  Violet- 
black  self.  Black  Orchid  X  Storm 
Warning.  Craig  1962. 

BIG  STINKER  (Redman,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  61-1.  TB,  33”,  M-L,  Y2R.  Red 
plicata,  yellow  ground,  bronze  beard. 
Royal  Scot  X  Rich  Raiment. 

BIG  SUR  (Tom  Craig,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
61-197.  TB,  40”,  EM-M-L,  Bl, 
Glory  to  dark  wedgewood  blue  self. 
( Sleighride  sib  x  ( Headlands  x  Mary 
McClellan ) )  X  (  Headlands  x  Mary 
McClellan).  Craig  1962. 

Billie  Louise  ( Sam  Rix;  Louisiana; 
R.  1957).  Melrose  1962. 

BIRKETT  FELL  (Randall,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  151.  TB,  36”,  M,  Y05.  Medium 
brown  self.  Gwendolen  Herbert  X 
Inca  Chief. 

Black  Charm  (Hooker;  TB;  R.  1960). 
Tell  1962. 

BLACKEYED  SUSAN  (Stambach,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  2-26-8.  California 
type,  5”,  E,  Y04R,  S.  medium  buff; 
F.,  some  with  dark  maroon  blaze  on 
haft.  Claremont  Indian  X  Amiguita. 

BLACK  fADE  (Fay,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
60-38.  TB,  37”,  M,  NIB.  Deep  blue- 
black  self,  blue-black  beard.  Black 
Swan  X  Bott’s  sdlg.  HC  1962. 

BLACK  MONDAY  (Voris,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  FMSN-1.  TB,  36”,  M,  BIN. 
Blue-black  self.  Forest  Maid  X  Sable 
Night. 

Black  Nitie  (Z.  Benson;  TB;  R.  1959). 
HC  1962.  Benson  1962. 

BLARNEY  STONE  ( Babson,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  1-72-3.  TB,  34”,  M,  Y5.  S., 
green-gold,  F.,  green-gold,  lavender  in¬ 
fusion.  (Spanish  Peaks  x  Vatican 
Purple)  X  ((Mexico  x  Sultan’s  Robe) 
x  Savage).  Melrose  1962. 

BLAUE  NACHT  (Steiger,  R.  1960). 
Japanese,  32”,  L.,  Double,  B3.  Dark 
violet-blue  with  light  blue  styles. 
Blaudom  X  Blue  Lagoon. 

BLEWETT  PASS  (Plough,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  59-74-5.  TB,  39”,  EM-L,  B1M. 
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Medium  blue  self  between  hyacinth 
blue  and  Moorish;  light  orange  beard, 
tipped  blue.  Galilee  X  Lost  River. 

BLONDE  DOLL  (Goett,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  80-B-l.  SDB,  13”,  E,  Y1L. 
Light  yellow  self.  Ballerina  X  H-10- 
C  (  Hanselmayer  Austrian  pumila ) . 

BLOND  HAVEN  (Reynolds,  R.  1962). 
,  Sdlg.  2AA-1.  TB,  35”,  LM,  Y1L. 
Soft  yellow  self,  light  blaze  on  fall. 
Sun  Haven  X  ( Mary  Randall  x  May 
Hall).  Twintrees  1962. 

BLOOMFIELD  JOY  (J.  Nelson  Brown, 
R.  1962).  Sdlg.  C-22.  TB,  36”,  M-L, 
Y4W.  S.,  pale  yellow;  F.,  white,  yellow 
at  throat,  orange  beard.  (  ( Dreamcastle 
x  Pink  Formal)  x  Bonny  Dundee)  X 
(Frances  Kent  x  Palomino). 

Blossom  Festival  ( Berndt;  TB;  R. 
1961).  Berndt  1962. 

BLUE  ACCENT  (Olson,  R.  1962). 

Sdlg.  60-19.  TB,  34”,  M,  Wl.  Pure 
white  self,  blue-violet  beard.  ( Span¬ 
ish  Peaks  x  Cloudless  Sky)  X  D. 
Palmer  sdlg.  HC  1961. 

BLUE  BALLAD  (Branch,  R.  1962). 

Sdlg.  5932.  TB,  35”,  L,  B1M.  Medium 
blue  self.  Airy  Charm  X  C.  Benson 
.  #56-6B. 

Blue  Baron  (Schreiners;  TB;  R. 
1959).  Schreiners  1962. 

Blue  Bermuda  (Pickard;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Pickard  1962. 

BLUEBERRY  MUFFINS  (Warburton, 
R.  1962).  Sdlg.  13E301.  SDB,  12”, 

E.,  Y5L.  S.,  tan-buff;  F.,  tan-buff, 
greenish  yellow  pattern,  violet  beards. 
(Black  Forest  x  yellow  pumila  sdlg.) 
X  Red  Dandy. 

BLUE  BIDDY  (Pickard,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  C-163.  TB,  36”,  M,  B1M.  Clear 
medium  blue  self.  Lady  Ilse  X  Blue 
Stallion.  HC  1962. 

Blue  Canopy  (Maynard  Knopf;  TB; 
v  R.  1961).  Knopf  1962. 

BLUE  DRAGON  (Kelway,  R.  1962). 

Sdlg.  324.  TB,  40”,  ML,  B1M.  Medium 
blue  self.  Blue  Valley  X  Great  Lakes. 
Kelway  1962. 

BLUE  FORMAL  ( Schortman,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  1151.  TB,  36”,  M-L,  B1L.  Blue 
self.  Indiglow  sdlg.  X  Sierra  Skies. 


BLUE  FRAGRANCE  (E.  Roberts,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  61R31.  IB,  24”,  EM, 
B1L.  Light  blue  self,  yellow  at 
throat,  light  blue  beard.  Brite  Bee 
X  Rosy  Veil. 

BLUE  GODDESS  (Kelway,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  389.  TB,  36”,  M,  B1M.  Medium 
blue  self.  Helen  McGregor  X  Blue 
Valley.  Kelway  1962. 

Blue  Rejoice  ( Dubes-Young;  TB;  R. 

1961) .  Soo-Preme  Gard.  1962. 

BLUE  RHAPSODY  (Kelway,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  597.  TB,  36”,  L,  BID.  Royal 
blue  self.  Danube  Wave  X  Jane  Phil¬ 
lips.  Kelway  1962. 

BLUE  SILVER  (Pickard,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  C-164.  TB,  35”,  M,  B1P.  Pale 
blue  self.  Swan  Ballet  X  (  (  ( Chivalry 
x  Snow  Flurry)  x  Cahokia)  x  Faught- 
19H)  HC  1962. 

BLUE  SUPERIOR  (J.  Nelson  Brown, 
R.  1962).  Sdlg.  D-16-A.  TB,  38”, 
M-L,  BID.  (Pierre  Menard  x  Helen 
Novak)  X  (Cahokia  x  Allegiance). 

BLUE  TULIP  (F.  J.  Knocke,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  K-5.  TB,  38”,  M,  BIG,  Fancy, 
blue  self  with  green  midribs,  tulip¬ 
shaped,  no  beard  or  anthers.  Cliffs  of 
Dover  X  Harbor  Blue. 

Blue  Vista  (Chamberlain;  TB;  R. 
1959).  Gilbert  H.  Wild  1962. 

BLUEYED  BRUNETTE  (C.  C.  Hall,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  M28-8.  TB,  36”,  M, 
Y05D.  Cigar-brown  self,  blue  spot  on 
falls,  gold  beard.  Quechee  X  Carn- 
ton. 

BLUKEETA  (Greenlee,  R.  1962).  IB, 
20”,  E,  Bl.  Bluest  blue  self,  clean 
hafts.  Jane  Phillips  X  Pearl  Shell. 

BLUSHING  VENUS  ( M’Cashin,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  B386.  TB,  40”,  M,  Wl. 
Frilled  white  self,  red  beard.  ((Flora 
Dora  x  Pink  Formal)  x  (Mary  Ran¬ 
dall  x  Party  Dress))  X  Frost  and 
Flame. 

BOLD  GIANT  (Austin,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
8213.  TB,  40”,  ML,  Y4R.  S.,  coffee- 
buff;  F.,  warm  crimson,  bright  yel¬ 
low  beard.  Char-Maize  X  Gaylord. 
Rainbow  1962. 

BONNIE  BLUE  RIBBON  (Spofford,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  DS-003.  Sibirica,  40”, 
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LM,  B1L.  Light  blue  self>  self  col¬ 
ored  styles.  Parentage  unknown. 

BON  VIVANT  (Plough,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
59-266-37.  TB,  34”,  EM,  Y4V,  S., 
gray-buff;  F.,  light  red-violet,  faint 
blue  line  below  beard,  light  orange 
beard,  tipped  blue.  Sib  to  Kachina 
Doll  X  Melodrama. 

BOOMER  ( Willbanks,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 

1-54-1.  TB,  32”,  M-L,  V1D.  Port 

wine  self,  violet  blaze.  Ambush  X 
Bacchus. 

BORDER  GEM  (James,  R.  1961).  Sdlg. 
408-1.  TB,  40”,  M,  B1L.  Light  vio¬ 
let-blue  self.  Chivalry  X  Cliffs  of 
Dover. 

Border  Queen  (Vallette;  arilbred;  R. 
1959).  Tell  1962. 

BOSTON  (McCaffrey,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 

43-1.  IB,  22”,  E-Re,  R3.  S.,  light 
wine;  F.,  darker  wine.  White  Autumn 
King  X  Ebony  Echo. 

Bouffant  (Crandall;  TB;  R.  1959). 
Crandall  1962. 

BOUFFANT  BABY  (Peterson,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  A-12-A.  SDB,  13”,  E,  Bl.  Azure 
blue  self,  violet  undertone,  white 
beard.  Violet  Haven  X  Welch  H503 
pumila. 

BOULE  DE  NEIGE  (Cayeux,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  55148-C.  TB,  35”,  L,  Wl.  White 
self,  white  beard.  Claude  Cayeux  X 
Jane  Phillips. 

BRAMBLE  QUEEN  (Granger,  R. 
1962).  Louisiana,  M,  V2.  S.,  pale 
purple,  light  edge;  F.,  tan  overlay, 
strong  purple  veins,  greenish  yellow 
signal.  ( Snow  Goose  x  Abbeville  red ) 
X  Easter  Surprise. 

Brave  Viking  (Hinkle;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Gilbert  Wild  1962. 

Breathless  ( Schirmer;  TB;  R.  1957). 
Schreiners  1962. 

BRIGHT  BEACON  (Peterson,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  58-14-B.  SDB,  19”,  E,  R3.  S., 
rose-red;  F.,  henna-red,  edged  rose- 
red,  blue  beard  tipped  brown.  Pigmy 
Gold  X  Green  Spot. 

Bright  Delight  (Randolph;  SDB;  R. 
1961).  Randolph  1962. 

BRIGHT  MAGIC  (Shoop,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  B57-35.  TB,  36”,  M,  Ol.  Orange 


self,  deep  orange  beard.  Spanish  Af- 


fair  X 

B-52-15  series. 

Bright 

Pastel  (Austin;  arilbred; 

R. 

1960. 

Rainbow  1962. 

BRIGHT 

SHADOW  (Spofford, 

R. 

1962). 

Sdlg.  DS-001.  Sibirica, 

36”, 

LM,  V1D.  Purple  self,  veined  white 
blaze,  gold  at  hafts,  blue-white  styles. 
Parentage  unknown. 

BRIGHT  SUNLIGHT  (Riddle,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  56-16-B.  TB,  38”,  M, 
Y1F.  Aureolin  yellow  self,  orange 
beard.  Cascade  Splendor  X  Golden 
Sunshine. 

Brite  Bee  (Earl  Roberts;  SDB;  R. 
1958).  Roberts  1962. 

BROAD  DELIGHT  (Gaster,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  G58-5.  TB,  36”,  M,  B1M. 
Medium  blue  self.  Ponder  X  Sass 
50- 158 ¥2. 

BRONZE  BABE  (Alta  Brown,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  M-206-2.  SDB,  11”,  E,  Y03. 
S.,  golden  bronze;  F.,  metallic  copper- 
brown,  lighter  at  edges,  bronze  beard. 
Orange  Bantam  X  unknown. 

Bronze  Chief  (Eva  Smith;  TB;  R. 

1961) .  Smith  Iris  Gard.  1962. 

BRONZE  CLOUD  (Kelway,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  539,  TB,  36”,  ML,  Y04B.  S., 
copper  bronze;  F.,  copper  and  blue. 
Loomis  V.20  X  Sultan’s  Robe.  Kel¬ 
way  1962. 

BROWN  CROWN  (Welch,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  W-310.  BB,  18”,  L,  04R.  S., 
light  tobacco  brown;  F.,  daphne  red. 
Diploid  tall  bearded  X  table  iris. 

BROWNIE  TROUPE  (Greenlee,  R. 

1962) .  IB,  15”,  E,  Y05.  S.,  tan 

brown;  F.,  tan  brown,  yellow-green 
overlay.  Pacemaker  X  Welch: 
(Lights  On  x  Nana). 

Buckskin  Rose  (Knopf;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Knopf  1962. 

BUDDING  SPRING  (DeForest,  R. 
1962).  TB,  36”,  M,  Y50.  Picric  yel¬ 
low,  pink  infusion,  self.  Frances  Kent 
X  (Frances  Kent  x  Ballerina). 

BUMBLE  WINGS  (Eva  Smith,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  61-28.  MDB,  7”,  E, 
W4.  S.,  ivory  white;  F.,  same,  green- 
gold  and  wine  blotch,  orange  beard. 
Green  Spot  X  unknown. 
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BURGUNDER  (Steiger,  R.  1960). 
Japanese,  38”,  L,  Care  strain,  double, 
RID.  Dark  red  self.  Fourth  generation 
of  Imperial  Velvet. 

BURMA  ROSE  (Ellyson,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  T-62-03.  TB,  36”,  M,  Y05D. 
Light  brown  self,  orange  beard,  rose 
overlay.  ( Hall  43-03  x  Argus  Pheas¬ 
ant)  X  Tompkins  53-6. 

Burning  Brand  ( Whiting;  TB;  R. 
1961).  Maple  Valley  Gard.  1962. 

BUSY  CHILD  (Warburton,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  29BC517.  MDB,  6”,  EE,  V3D. 
S.,  deep  purple,  F.,  dark  red-purple, 
near  black  spot.  Burchfield  X  RV-2- 
Warburton  (red-violet  pumila). 

By  Request  (Sexton;  TB;  R.  1960). 
Sexton  1962. 


Canary  Ruffles  (Rex  Brown;  TB;  R. 

1961) .  Brown’s  Iris  Gard.  1962. 

CAPE  CALYPSO  (James,  R.  1961). 
Sdlg.  25-6.  TB,  36”,  M,  V1L.  Im¬ 
perial  purple  self.  Snow  Flurry  X 
Cherie. 

CAPTAIN  BLIGH  (C.  &  K.  Smith,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  60-23.  TB,  36”,  M-L, 
Bl.  Vanderpoel’s  blue  self,  white 
beard.  Daughter  Marlene  X  ( Lake 
George  x  Dolly  Lorey ) . 

CARACALLA  (Martin,  R.  1961).  TB, 
40”,  EM,  Y4R.  S.,  bronze-yellow;  F., 
brown  red  with  yellow  edge,  yellow 
beard.  ( Spotlight  x  Kwilsena  )  X 
Antiker  Goldschmuck. 

CARE  DANCE  (Steiger,  R.  1960). 
Japanese,  32”,  L,  Care  strain, 
double,  V1R.  Dark  red-violet  self. 
Third  generation  Higo  sdlg. 

CARE  RUBIN  (Steiger,  R.  1960). 
Japanese,  36”,  V-L,  Care  strain, 
double,  RID.  Dark  red  self.  Third 
generation  Higo  sdlg. 

CARE  VIOLET  (Steiger,  R.  1960). 
Japanese,  32”,  L,  Care  strain,  single, 
V4W.  Violet  with  white  middle. 
Fourth  generation  of  Hisakata. 

Carina  (Robert  Stanley;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Stanley  1962. 

CARMEL  KISSES  (Eva  Smith,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  61-205.  TB,  34”,  M, 
Y05L.  Carmel  light  brown  self. 


(Watermelon  x  Cliffdel  sdlg.)  X 
Grand  Coulee. 

CAROL  de  ROUGE  (J.  Nelson  Brown, 
R.  1962)  Sdlg.  E-9.  TB,  35”,  M-L, 
RID.  Dark  brown-toned  red  self, 
dark  red  beard.  (  ( Bandit  x  Pace¬ 
maker  )  x  Defiance )  X  ( Inca  Chief 
x  Trim). 

CARRIE  LEE  (Wiswell,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  1933.  Sibirica,  24”,  M,  Rl. 
Rose  self,  light  spot,  deep  rose 
veins  on  falls.  White  Empress  X 
Pink  Emperor. 

CATAWBA  (Tom  Craig,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  61-103.  TB,  34”,  ML,  R5.  S., 
raisin  red  to  roan;  F.,  maroon,  brown 
at  haft,  Chinese  violet  blaze.  Lois 
Craig  X  Craig  sdlg.  Craig  1962. 

Celestial  Halo  ( Schmelzer;  TB;  R. 
1961).  Schmelzer  1962. 

CELOSIA  (Kelway,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
576.  TB,  36”,  ML,  V3.  S.,  orchid- 
pink;  F.,  deeper  orchid-pink.  Dream- 
castle  X  Chantilly.  Kelway  1962. 

Centerpiece  (B.  Jones;  SDB;  R. 
1961).  Raleigh  Hills  1962. 

Century  Twenty-One  ( Noyd;  TB;  R. 

1961) .  Noyd  1962. 

CHANEL  FRAGRANCE  (Schliefert,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  61-49-1.  TB,  32”,  M, 
W1Y.  White  self,  yellow  influence  in 
heart.  Snow  Velvet  X  Hans  Sass’ 
white  sdlg.  HC  1961.  Schliefert 
Gard.  1962. 

CHARLIE’S  GOLD  (Arny,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg  1-59.  Louisiana,  30”,  M,  Y1F. 
Bright  yellow  self,  zigzag  stems.  Un¬ 
registered  blue  X  Strutting  Canary. 
Char  joy  1962. 

CHARMCAP  (Flesh,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
DF-60-1.  Arilbred,  37”,  E,  V5.  S., 
manganese  violet;  F.,  deeper,  over¬ 
washed  olive-tan,  bronzy-brown  beard. 
Char-Maize  X  Capitola. 

Chiltern  Gold  (Patton;  IB;  R.  1961). 
Orpington  1962. 

China  Girl  (Rohman;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Fleur  de  Lis  1962. 

Chinese  Coral  (Fay;  TB;  R.  1960). 
Moldovan  1962. 

CHOCOLATE  MALT  (Rex  Brown,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  B186-8.  TB,  33”,  M., 
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Y05.  Creamy  chocolate-brown  self, 
brown  and  lavender  blaze,  bronze 
beard.  ( Mexico  x  Argus  Pheasant ) 
X  (  Mexico  x  Argus  Pheasant ) . 

CHRIS  MACKAY  (Jean  Collins,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  164-6.  TR,  30”  M,  RIP. 
Pink  self,  tangerine  beard.  Happy 
Birthday  X  Jean  Stevens’  #l-f310. 

CHRISTINE  M  (Alta  Brown,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  D353-25.  MDB,  6”,  EE,  Y3. 
S.,  empire  yellow;  F.,  deeper  green- 
gold,  edged  bright  yellow.  Baria  X 
Little  Charmer  sdlg. 

Cinnamon  Heart  (Brizendine;  TB;  R. 

1961) .  Brizendine  Gard.  1962. 

CIRCLETTE  (Goett,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
9D1.  SDB,  12”,  E,  W2V.  S.,  white 
stitched  violet;  F.,  white,  heavily 
stitched  violet.  Dale  Dennis  X  Knotty 
Pine. 

Cloud  Break  (Soper;  TB;  R.  1959). 
Orpington  1962. 

CLOUD  NINE  (Tompkins,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  60-74G.  TB,  44”,  M-VL,  R1L. 
Arbutus  pink  self,  red  beard.  ((Fabu¬ 
lous  Kate  x  Paradise  Pink)  x  Pink 
Fulfillment)  )  X  Cameo  Coral.  Fleur 
de  Lis  1962. 

COLLECTOR’S  PRIDE  (Danielson,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  59-4-6.  Arilbred,  30”, 
E.  Wl.  White  self,  yellow  beard. 
Snow  Flurry  X  L  hoogiana. 

COLLEGE  GIRL  (Z.  Benson,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  30-9A.  TB,  34”,  M,  OIP. 
Medium  pink  self,  cerise  beard.  ( Pink 
Formal  x  Debonair  Pink)  X  Lynn 
Hall. 

Color  Design  ( M.  Knopf;  TB;  R. 
1961).  Knopf  1962. 

COMFORTING  THOUGHT  (Tomp¬ 
kins,  R.  1962).  Sdlg.  60-94.  TB,  37”, 
M-L,  Y1L.  Light  yellow  self.  Cool 
Comfort  X  Limelight. 

COMMENT  ( Willbanks,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  52-29-1.  Arilbred,  40”,  M-Re, 
G5.  S.,  blended  agate  gray,  white, 
eucalyptus  green  to  russet  green;  F., 
eucalyptus  green,  mineral  gray  and 
light  russett  green.  White  Peacock 
X  Kalifa  Baltis. 

COMPLIMENT  (Emma  Cook,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  11859.  TB,  36”,  M,  VIP.  Mal¬ 
low  pink  self,  coral  pink  beard.  ( Sdlg. 


x  Paradise  Pink)  X  lune  Meredith. 
HC  1962. 

COOL  DAY  (Tim  Craig,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  TM.B1.697.  TB,  ME,  Bl. 
Cornflower  blue  self.  Steeplechase 
X  Regina  Maria.  Craig  1962. 

CORA  LEE  WHITE  (Roy  White,  R. 
1962).  TB,  33”,  M,  Wl.  White 
self,  light  yellow  beard  tipped  white, 
clean  hafts.  New  Snow  X  Bluebird 
Blue.  HC  1961.  White  1962, 

CORDIAL  (Tom  Craig,  R.  1962).  TB, 
38”,  M,  R5.  S.,  port  wine;  F.,  same 
infused  brown  toward  base,  deep 
violet  blaze.  From  two  Craig  sdlgs. 
Craig  1962. 

COTUIT  (Knowlton,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
56-10A.  TB,  36”,  M,  Y4W.  S.,  medium 
yellow;  F.,  warm  white,  deep  yellow 
edge,  deep  yellow  beard.  Humming 
Bird  X  Gala  Star.  HC  1962. 

COULEE  BELLE  (M.  &  L.  Crawford, 
R.  1962).  TB,  48”,  M,  V1F,  Violet 
self,  light  brown  shoulders.  Cloud- 
cap  X  Mulberry  Rose. 

Counterpoint  (Ferguson;  spuria;  R. 
1961).  Ferguson  1962. 

Court  Dress  ( Buttrick;  TB;  R.  1960). 
Fairmount  1962. 

CREAM  DREAM  (Colin,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  22-59.  TB,  32”,  M,  Y04Y.  S., 
shell  pink;  F.,  pale  yellow.  Ballerina 
X  Golden  Eagle. 

Cream  Frills  (Alta  Brown;  IB;  R. 

1961) .  Brown’s  Iris  Gard.  1962. 

CREAM  GEM  (Olson,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
59-39A.  TB,  34”,  M,  Y4W.  S.,  lemon 
yellow,  F.  white  edged  lemon  yellow, 
lemon-yellow  beard.  ( Lemon  Fluff  x 
Song  of  Songs)  X  Lemon  Fluff.  HC 
1960. 

CROSS  COUNTRY  (F.  J.  Knocke,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  K-3.  TB,  36”,  M-L,  B1L. 
Light  blue  self.  Harbor  Blue  X 
Cliffs  of  Dover. 

CUP  RACE  (Buttrick,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
58-16.  TB,  36”,  M-L,  Wl.  Pure 
white  self,  white  tipped  beard.  ( Blue¬ 
bird  Blue  x  South  Pacific )  X  Con¬ 
cord  Town. 

Custard  Pie  (I.  Barrans;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Barrans  1962. 
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CUTIE  (Schreiners,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
R1240-B.  IB,  23”,  E.  W4.  S.,  pure 
white,  F.,  white  with  near  turquoise- 
blue  blaze.  (Jane  Phillips  x  blue 
pumila)  X  Mrs.  Douglas  Pattison. 
HC  1960.  Schreiners  1962. 

Dainty  Dancer  (Alta  Brown;  MTB; 

R.  1961).  Brown  s  Iris  Gard.  1962. 

Dancer’s  Veil  (Hutchison;  TB;  R. 
1959).  Orpington  1962. 

DANCING  WAVES  (W.  A.  Payne,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  787.  Japanese,  42”, 
M-L,  double,  V3D.  Blending  from 
dark  violet  center  to  mulberry-purple, 
dark  violet  halo  and  veins,  narrow 
white  edging.  Warai-hotei  X  ( Oto- 
mene  x  Mahogany)  x  ( Rishono  x 
(  ( Ai-fukurin  x  Kong-san )  x  Iso-no- 
nami )  ) . 

DARK  CAPER  (Warburton,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  106DE403.  SDB,  12”,  E,  V3D. 

S. ,  deep  purple;  F.,  much  darker, 
matching  beard,  clean  haft.  Black 
Forest  X  Red  Dandy. 

DARK  EDEN  (Alta  Brown,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  M216-12.  IB,  18”,  EM,  N1R. 
Deep  red-black  self,  bluish  beard. 
Baria  X  Edenite. 

Dark  Fury  (Luihn;  TB;  R.  1962). 
Tell  1962. 

DARK  MARINE  (G.  Knock,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  55-20.  Sibirica,  33”,  M,  V3.  S., 
dauphine  violet;  F.,  methyl  violet. 
Snow  Crest  X  Eric  the  Red. 

DARK  MOHR  (Kohler,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  56-1.  Arilbred,  32”,  EM,  B2D. 
Dark  blue,  fancy  light  pattern. 
Heigho  X  plicata  (red  on  white). 

DARK  MYSTERY  (Austin,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  941.  TB,  44”,  Re,  V3D.  S., 
smoky  wine;  F.,  blackish  crimson, 
cream  beard.  Russian  Bronze  X 
April  Showers.  Rainbow  1962. 

Dark  Silk  (Ferguson;  spuria;  R.  1961). 
Ferguson  1962. 

Darla  Jean  (I.  Barrans;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Barrans  1962. 

DAVID  K  (Scholl,  R.  1962).  BB,  27”, 
M-L,  Y3.  Chrome-gold  bitone, 
brown  veining  at  hafts,  faint  olive 
shadow  on  falls.  Stardom  X  Spun 
Gold. 


DAWN  KISS  (Bromley,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  T-601.  TB,  36”,  M,  03P.  S., 
light  pink;  F.,  same  with  chartreuse- 
cream  wash,  pink  beard.  Muhlestein 
sdlg. :  ( Spanish  Sunshine  x  sdlg. ) 

X  Limelight. 

DAY  OF  REST  (Muhlestein,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  61-15.  TB,  30”,  M-L,  Yl. 
Lemon-yellow  self,  white  blaze  on 
falls.  (Nassak  x  Rare  Marble)  X 
Sass’  46-165.  Tell  1962. 

DAZZLING  DEBUTANTE  (W.  A. 
Payne,  R.  1962).  Sdlg.  757.  Japa¬ 
nese,  44”,  E,  single,  W2V.  S., 
white  stained,  edged  hyacinth-violet; 
F.,  hyacinth-violet,  small  white  halo, 
white  veins.  Hinode-dzuro  X  The 
Great  Mogul. 

Dear  Dora  (El  Dorado  Gard.;;»JB;  R. 
1960).  El  Dorado  1962. 

DEAR  BOB  (Hinkle,  R.  1962).  TB,  38”, 
M-L,  W4B.  S.,  cream-white;  F.,  very 
light  blue,  cream-white  blaze  around 
cream  beard.  Sdlg.  G-23-4  X  Curl’d 
Cloud. 

DEARHART  (Gearhart,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
OFxPD-1-62.  TB,  36”,  M,  05Y.  S., 
apricot;  F.,  lemon-apricot  blend,  tan¬ 
gerine  beard.  Orange  Frills  X  Party 
Dress. 

Debbie  Ann  (Wolf;  BB;  R.  1961). 
Parson’s  Manor  1962.  HC  1962. 

Debonair  Blue  (Guy  Rogers;  TB;  R. 
1959).  Mission  Bell  1962. 

DEBONAIR  PRINCE  (W.  A.  Payne, 
R.  1962).  Sdlg.  750.  Japanese,  52”, 
EM,  single,  V3.  S.,  Cotinga  purple; 

F.,  amethyst-violet,  dark  violet  halo 
and  veins,  light  underground.  Princess 
Aurora  X  Dark  Rhythm. 

DEEP  LAVENDER  (Welch,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  T-434.  BB,  18”,  L,  V3.  S.,  light 
lavender;  F.,  deeper  with  light  border, 
yellow  beard,  tipped  lavender.  Parent¬ 
age  unknown. 

Deep  Spell  (Linse;  arilbred;  R.  1961). 
Easy  Breeze  1962. 

DENVER  MINT  (M.  Knopf,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  61-74-E.  TB,  36”,  M-L,  Yl. 
Dresden  yellow  self.  Sib  to  Mission 
Trails  X  Glittering  Amber. 

DENVER  NATIONAL  (M.  Knopf,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  61-54-E.  TB,  36”,  M-L, 
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W2B.  S.,  blue  stippling  on  white 
ground;  F.,  same.  ( Purissima  x  Ib- 
Mac,  true)  X  (Elmohr  x  Lela 
Dixon ) . 

DERA  (Tim  Craig,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
62-1.  TB,  30”,  M-L,  Y03.  S.,  chest¬ 
nut;  F.,  tonagra  to  mascara.  Savage 
X  sdlg.  involving  Savage,  Molten, 
Cordovan.  Craig  1962. 

DESERT  GLOW  (Eva  Smith,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  61-116.  TB,  39”,  M,  05R. 
Rosy-bronzy  brown  self,  orange  beard. 
Gracie  Pfost  X  (Watermelon  x 
Cliffdel  sdlg.). 

Desert  Magic  ( Sass-Graham;  T.B;  R. 
1958).  El  Dorado  Gard.  1961. 

DISTANT  PEAK  (Z.  G.  Benson,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  3-27-2.  TB,  35”,  M, 
W4V.  S.,  white;  F.,  blue-violet.  First 
Violet  X  Whole  Cloth. 

Dizzy  Dame  (Welch;  MDB;  R.  1961). 
Welch  1962. 

A • 

Roll  Dress  (Fail;  BB;  R.  1961).  Fail 
1962. 

DONA  INES  (Martin,  R.  1961).  TB, 
36  ’,  M-ML,  Y05.  Apricot  self,  blue- 
white  spot  on  fall,  orange  beard. 
Margarete  Graefin  von  Kirchbach  X 
( Moonlight  Serenade  x  Paradise 
Pink). 

DONALD  CROSS  (Cross,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  56-43.  TB,  34”,  M,  YOl.  Bright 
tan  self,  fine  veining.  Ola  Kala  X 
Bryce  Canyon. 

DONAUWELLE  (Kurzmann,  R.  1960). 
TB,  36”,  M,  B1P.  Pale  blue  self, 
white  beard.  (  ( Snow  Flurry  x  Chiv¬ 
alry)  x  (Snow  Flurry  x  Violet  Grace)  ) 
X  Chivalry. 

DOROTHY  DEAN  (Garrett,  R.  1962). 
TB,  36”,  M,  OIP.  Pink  self,  tange¬ 
rine  beard.  Ballerina  X  Cloudcap. 

Dorothy  Patch  (Suiter;  TB;  R.  1957). 
Suiter  1961. 

DREAM  MAIDEN  (Eva  Smith,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  61-811.  TB,  35”,  M, 
Y4W.  S.,  golden  yellow;  F.,  white, 
gold  hafts,  reverse  gold,  orange  beard. 
Idaho  Gold  X  Alice  Lemen. 

Dream  Spun  (Gibson;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Cooley  1962. 

DR.  HENRY  HAGER  (Voris,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  APCC-533.  TB,  31”,  M,  Y05D. 


Henna-chocolate  self,  with  lustre. 
Colorful  Canyon  X  Argus  Pheasant. 
Dry  Creek  Belle  (M.  Knopf;  TB;  R. 

1961) .  Knopf  1962. 

DUKE  OF  DENVER  ( Housley,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  VVIO.  Arilbred,  32”, 
EM-L,  V1D.  Deep  reddish  purple 
self,  blue-purple  flush  at  end  of  yel¬ 
low-brown  beard,  copper-brown 
hafts.  Miogem  X  Capitola. 

DUNGAREE  DOLL  (O.  T.  Baker,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  59-65-B.  TB,  34”, 
EM-L,  B1L.  Light  marine  blue  self, 
brown  tints  at  hafts,  yellow  beard, 
tipped  blue.  Rehobeth  X  Wayward 
Wind. 

DYNAMO  ( Willbanks,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
17-36-2.  Arilbred,  24”,  ME,  Y05D. 

S.,  violet  blending  cinnamon  and 
olive-brown  to  green,  deeper  vein¬ 
ing;  F.,  rubient.  Gene  Wild  X  C.  G. 
White  sdlg.  51-B54  (onco).  Craig 
1962. 

EARLY  CHARMER  ( Muhlestein,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  56-37.  BB,  20”,  EM, 
05P.  Peach-blended  pink  self. 
Rosedale  X  Pink  Enchantment. 
Tell  1962. 

Early  Dusk  (Brizendine;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Melrose  1962. 

Ebony  Prince  (Eva  Smith;  TB;  R. 

1961) .  Smith’s  Iris  Gard.  1962. 

ECH-CHAMS  HARRA  (Flesh,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  AA-10.  Arilbred,  32”,  VE,  Y5R. 

S.,  light  buttercup  yellow;  F.,  deeper 
buttercup  yellow,  maroon-black  bars, 
near-black  splashes  at  orange-tan 
beard.  (Sdlg.  CGW-W1  x  Kalifa 
Baltis)  X  I-  auranitica. 

ECHOETTE  ( Charles  Tompkins,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  58-32D.  BB,  25”,  E-L, 
Wl.  White  self.  ((Crown  Point  x 
Dotted  Swiss )  x  ( Dotted  Swiss  x 
Crown  Point ) )  X  self.  Fleur  de  Lis 
1961. 

ECSTATIC  NIGHT  (Paul  Cook,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  94-60.  TB,  36”,  M,  N1V. 

S.,  black  with  tinge  of  violet;  F., 
black  tinged  violet,  dark  blue  beard. 

(  Sdlg.  x  Dark  Boatman )  X  ( ( Black 
Forest  x  Sable  Night)  x  (Black  For¬ 
est  x  sdlg.)).  HC  1962. 

Edna  Irene  (Lebo;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Lebo  1962. 
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EDNA  PATTERSON  ( E.  &  A.  Watkins, 

R.  1962).  Sdlg.  58-46-A.  TB,  38”, 
M,  B1L.  Lavender-blue  self,  blue- 
brown  beard.  Exotic  Blue  X  Charles 
Fowler. 

ELFIN  ERIN  (E.  Roberts,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  61R1.  IB,  16”,  EM,  G5.  S., 
greenish  olive,  F.,  olive  flushed 
brownish,  orange  beard.  Cook  sib  to 
1155:  (Progenitor  x  pumila)  X 

Storm  Warning. 

Elfin  Halo  (E.  Roberts;  IB;  R.  1961). 
Roberts  1962. 

ELISA  BEE  (Warburton,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  40DE347.  SDB,  12”,  E,  W4B. 

S. ,  white;  F.,  white,  dark  purplish- 
blue  spot,  white  beard.  (Fairy  Flax 
x  Bouquet )  X  ( Great  Lakes  x  Am  -5 
(  blue  pumila ) ) . 

ELLEN  MANOR  (Blocker,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  B59-10.  TB,  36”,  EM,  B1L. 
Light  blue  self,  clean  hafts.  (Fay: 
53-76  x  Butterfly  Blue)  X  (Celestial 
Blue  x  Butterfly  Blue).  HC  1961. 

EMBROWN  (Tim  Craig,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  62-5.  TB,  34”,  L,  Y05.  Pure 
amber  self.  Sdlg.  X  Golden  Perch. 
Craig  1962. 

EMERALD  ECHO  (Framke,  R.  1962). 
TB,  46”,  M-L,  G1M.  Medium  green- 
chartreuse  self,  self  beard.  (  ( Sable  x 
Late  Sun )  x  Ebony  Echo )  X  ( Ivory 
Petals  x  Char-Maize).  Fleur  de  Lis 
1962. 

EMMA  FRANCES  ( Sarro,  R.  1962). 
SDB,  15”,  E-M,  V1D,  Red-violet 
self,  blackish  spot,  azure  blue  to 
orange  beard.  Snow  Flurry  X  red- 
violet  pumila. 

ETERNAL  YOUTH  (Schmelzer,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  28-N-20.  TB,  37”,  EM, 
OIP.  Pale  pink  self.  Pretty  Carol 
X  Cashmere. 

ETHEREAL  PINK  (J.  M.  Gibson,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  19-3D.  TB,  34”,  EM, 
OIP.  Rose-pink  self.  Ballerina  X 
Happy  Birthday.  Cooley  1962. 

Eva’s  Favorite  (Lawson;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Lawson  Gard.  1962. 

EVELINE  (Gadge,  R.  1962).  Sdlg.  1. 
Spuria,  42”,  M,  W4Y.  S.,  ivory,  F., 
yellow  with  white  border,  white 
petaloid  style. 


EVELYN  VALLEY,  (James,  R.  1961). 
Sdlg.  410-28.  TB,  48”,  M,  W1B.  S., 
blue-white,  F.,  blue-white  with  green 
cast.  Cliffs  of  Dover  X  Chivalry. 

Evening  Jewel  (Olson;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Salem  Hills  1962. 

Ever  and  Ever  (Hope;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Tell  1962. 

EXOTIC  BEAUTY  (Kavan,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  D3-1958.  SDB,  12”,  Y5.  S., 
olive;  F.,  olive,  veined  purple.  Fior 
del  Mondo  X  unknown. 

EYE  SHADOW  (E.  Roberts,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  62R5.  SDB,  14”,  E,  V4R.  S., 
light  red-purple,  F.,  light  purple, 
deep  red  spot,  white  halo  about  blue 
beard.  Lipstick  X  Hanselmayer 
pumila  #26,  red-purple. 

Fairy  Dell  (B.  Jones;  MDB;  R.  1961). 
Raleigh  Hills  1962. 

FAIRY  FOLK  ( Muhlestein,  R.,  1962). 
BB,  20”,  E,  YIP.  Cream  with  lighter 
area  in  falls.  Sib  to  Little  Cottage. 
Tell  1962. 

FAIRY  FROLIC  (Soper,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  3-62.  SDB,  13”,  E,  B1P.  Pale 
blue  self,  darker  blue  beard.  Welkin 
X  April  Morn.  Orpington  1962. 

FAIRY  SONG  ( Silfies,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
109-C.  SDB,  12”,  E.  B1L.  Pale 
blue,  green  halo  around  light  blue 
beard.  Azure  Skies  X  Contentment. 

FALL  FIRE  (Austin,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
944.  TB,  29”,  Re,  R3V.  S.,  light 
scarlet-red;  F.,  dark  scarlet,  bronze 
beard.  Savage  X  Huntsman.  Rain¬ 
bow  1962. 

FALL  GREENWAY  (G.  P.  Brown,  R. 
1962).  TB,  32”,  Re,  G5.  S.,  pale 
green;  F.,  green  shading  white,  darker 
green  veins,  yellow  beard.  September 
Charm  X  Summer  Surprise. 

Falling  Star  ( Marx;  Japanese;  R. 
1961).  Marx  1962. 

Fall  Perfection  (G.  P.  Brown;  TB; 
R.  1961).  Brown’s  Everblooming 
Gard.  1962. 

FALL  YELLOW  WINGS  (G.  P.  Brown, 
R.  1962).  TB,  34”,  Re,  Y1M.  Medium 
yellow  self,  yellow  beard.  Autumn 
Snowdrift  X  (Russet  Wings  x  Fall 
Primrose ) . 
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Far  Above  (Randolph;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Randolph  1962. 

FASHION  FLAIR  (Vallette,  R.  1962). 
TB,  36”,  M,  V5D.  Purple  self,  elec- 
tric-blue  glow  in  heart,  blue  beard. 
Violet  Harmony  X  self. 

FASTEN  MESSE  (Martin,  R.  1961). 
TB,  32”,  E-EM,  V1R.  Red-violet 
self,  yellow  beard.  Omas  Sommer- 
kleid  X  ( Snow  Flurry  x  Green  Pas¬ 
tures  ) . 

Felicity  Haven  (Reynolds;  TB;  R. 
1961).  Twintrees  1962. 

FERNDALE  FELICITY  (James,  R. 

1961) .  Sdlg.  760-11.  TB,  36”,  E, 
VI.  Mauvette  self.  ( Cherie  x  Pink 
Formal  X  (Chivalry  x  Cliffs  of 
Dover ) . 

FIERY  SONG  (Kelway,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  555.  TB,  36”,  L,  Rl.  Red  self. 
Frank  Pugliese  X  Red  Gleam.  Kel¬ 
way  1962. 

Fiesta  Days  (Tolman;  TB;  R.  1960). 
Tell  1962. 

Fifth  Avenue  (Hamblen;  TB;  R.  1960). 
Mission  Bell  1962. 

FI  LEE  (Greenlee,  R.  1962).  Sdlg.  61-5. 
SDB,  12”,  E,  R3V.  S.,  Rosy  pink; 
F.,  deeper,  deeper  spot,  neutral  beard. 
Yucca  X  Cretica. 

FINDELKIND  ( Nes,  R.  1962).  IB, 
22”,  E,  Y3.  S.,  chrome  yellow;  F., 

buttercup  yellow,  tangerine  beard. 
Parentage  unknown. 

FINE  PLUMAGE  (Plough,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  56-56-23.  TB,  31”,  EM-L, 
W1Y.  Warm  white  self,  light  lemon- 
buff  at  base,  laced.  ( Colockum  x  ( Gilt 
Edge  x  Hit  Parade))  X  Riviera. 

Fire  Magic  (Schreiners;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Schreiners  1962. 

FIRST  COURTSHIP  (Ghio,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  58-68V.  TB,  36”,  EM,  Wl. 
Pure  white  self,  white  beard.  Jane 
Phillips  X  Frosted  Starlight. 

FIRST  SNOWFALL  (Austin,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  938.  TB,  36”,  Re,  Wl.  Pure 
white  self.  Lady  Moon  X  Canada¬ 
way.  Rainbow  1962. 

FLAME  ON  GOLD  (Muhlestein,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  56-12-57A.  TB,  30”,  M, 
Y1M.  Medium  yellow  self,  tangerine 


beard.  Golden  Flash  X  Limelight. 
Tell  1962. 

FLAMING  HEART  (Fay,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  60-24.  TB,  36”,  EM,  05.  In¬ 
tense  pink,  salmon  and  tan  blend, 
coral  beard.  Foliage  purple-based. 
Mary  Randall  X  ( Native  Dancer  x 
May  Hall). 

Flamingo  Flight  (Stanley;  TB;  R. 
1955).  Stanley  1962. 

FLEISSIGE  LIESEL  ( Hanselmayer, 
R.  1961).  TB,  34”,  M,  OIP.  Pale 
pink  self,  red  beard.  Paradise  Pink 
X  Paradise  Pink  ?  . 

FLEUR  DE  LIS  ( Freudenburg,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  59-22.  BB,  25”,  M,  Bl. 
Hyacinth-blue  self,  white  tipped  yel¬ 
low  beard.  (  ( Gold  Ruffles  x  Hit 
Parade )  x  ( Snow  Carnival  x  ( Chan¬ 
tilly  x  Flora  Zenor ) ) )  X  Blue  Debut. 
Flounced  Spoon  (Austin;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Rainbow  1962. 

Flowing  Honey  (Stanley;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Stanley  1962. 

FLUTED  RUFFLES  (Vallette,  R. 
1962).  TB,  32”,  M,  B3.  S.,  light 
blue;  F.,  medium  blue,  light  blue 
beard.  Kiss  Me  Kate  X  Dotted 
Swiss. 

FLYING  DUTCHMAN  (M.  &  L. 

Crawford,  R.  1962).  TB,  36”,  M, 
Y5,  S.,  cream;  F.,  cream  with  light 

brown  markings,  white  blaze,  yellow 
beard.  Marquita  X  Pink  Lace. 

Flying  Repeater  (Austin;  TB;  R. 

1961) .  Rainbow  1962. 

FOREST  LIGHT  (J.  D.  Taylor,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  B32-2.  SDB,  14”,  E-M, 
W5G.  S.,  cream;  F.  cream,  yellow 
and  green  markings.  (  ( Sylvia  Mur¬ 
ray  x  Sky  Song)  x  Welch  H-503)  X 
Green  Spot.  Orpington  1962.  Wisley 
Trials  1962. 

Forever  Amber  ( Hall-Roberts;  BB;  R. 
1960)  Roberts  1962. 

FOUR  SPOT  (E.  Roberts,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  61R26.  SDB,  12”,  E,  Y40.  S., 
creamy  yellow;  F.,  cream  base,  brown 
spot  on  larger  olive  spot,  yellow 
edge,  orange-tipped  beard.  Baria  X 
Little  Dogie. 

FOURTH  OF  JULY  (Reynolds,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  48H.  TB,  36”,  M,  W1B. 
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Blue-white  self,  beard  %  bright  blue, 
remainder  bright  red.  ( Snow  Flurry  x 
Northwestern)  X  ((Memphis  Belle 
x  Twilight  Sky)  x  Sunray). 

FOXY  (Tom  Craig,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
62-6  (M#2).  TB,  36”,  M,  Y05R. 
S.,  Vassar  tan;  F.,  Vassar  tan  overlaid 
brick  red.  Sdlg.  X  Golden  Perch. 
Craig  1962. 

Frances  B.  (Carstensen;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Nick’s  Gard.  1962. 

FREDRICK  CROSS  (Cross,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  55-23.  TB,  32”,  M-L,  02R. 
S.,  orange,  dark  red  markings;  F., 
deep  orange,  dark  red  markings. 
Solid  Gold  X  Fire  Dance. 

Fred’s  Red  (Randolph;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Randolph  1962. 

FRENCH  LACE  (Plough,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  59-211-7.  TB,  32”,  EM,  W1Y. 
Warm  white,  yellow  infusion  at  hafts, 
orange-yellow  beard.  Whir  of  Lace 
X  Cloud  Dancer. 

FRILLED  SENSATION  (Eva  Smith, 

R.  1962).  Sdlg.  61-489.  TB,  34”,  M, 
Y4P.  Deep  cream  self,  gold  lace 
border.  Collegiate  x  Carmela)  X  Apri¬ 
cot  Dream. 

Frosted  Lime  (Barkdull;  BB;  R.  1961). 
Tell  1962. 

FROSTY  LEMONADE  (Peterson,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  A-33-B.  IB,  19”,  E,  Y3. 

S. ,  pale  cream;  F.,  lemon,  yellow 
beard,  tipped  white.  Douglas  pink 
TB  sdlg.  X  Brownie. 

GALAXY  (Greenlee,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
60-501.  IB,  20”,  E,  B4W.  S.,  light 
blue;  F.,  white,  light  blue  beard. 
(Welch  H-503  x  Zantha)  X  Snow 
Crystal. 

GARNET  LASS  (J.  D.  Taylor,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  B-31-1.  SDB,  14”,  E-M,  Rl. 
Garnet  self,  dark  beard.  ( Clear  Sail¬ 
ing  x  pumila  Nana)  X  sister  sdlg.  Or¬ 
pington  1962,  Wisley  Trials  1962. 

GAY  BALLET  (Riddle,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  58-11-J.  TB,  37”,  L,  VI.  Sea- 
lavender  self,  white  beard,  tipped 
orange.  Rehobeth  X  Regina  Maria. 
GAY  DREAMER  (Kavan,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  2-58.  SDB,  12”,  B3.  S.,  light 
gentian  blue;  F.,  darker  blue,  white 


beard.  Fairy  Flax  X  blue  pumila 
sdlg. 

Gay  Gallant  ( Marx;  fapanese;  R. 

1961) .  Marx  1962. 

GAY  TEMPTRESS  (W.  A.  Payne,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  730.  Japanese,  44”, 
ML,  double,  V3.  Hyacinth- violet, 
large  blue  blended  halo,  light  veins. 
Dark  Rhythm  X  Princess  Aurora. 

GAY  WHIRL  (Fullerton,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  Q-3258.  Japanese,  40”,  M-VVL, 
double,  W2V.  White  ground  washed 
wisteria,  amethyst  veins,  wisteria 
styles.  From  two  sdlgs.  involving 
Higo  and  other  strains. 

General  Mark  W.  Clark  (E.  &  A. 
Watkins;  TB;  R.  1960).  Fairmount 
1962. 

GEORGIE  ERNST  (David  Hall,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  57-99.  TB,  38”,  M,  VI. 
Pinkish  lilac  self,  tangerine  beard. 
From  two  pink  sdlgs.  Cooley  1962. 

GHOST  TOWN  (Beattie,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  D-22-2,  SDB,  11”,  E,  N3.  S., 
red-black;  F.,  soot-black,  dark  violet 
beard.  Little  Shadow  X  Orange  Glint. 
Raleigh  Hills  1962. 

GIANT  INDIGLOW  ( Schortman,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  0110.  TB,  40”,  M-L, 
Bl.  Violet-blue  self,  no  markings. 
Sable  Night  X  (rayed  seed  x 
(  Sable  x  Chivalry )  ) . 

GILDED  FRILLS  (Riddle,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  56-106A.  TB,  44”,  E,  Y3.  S., 
deeper  aureolin  yellow  than  falls, 
yellow  beard.  Sunset  Blaze  X  Inca 
Chief. 

GILSTON  GUARDSMAN  ( H.  C. 
Fletcher,  R.  1962).  Sdlg.  58-68A. 
TB,  32”,  EM,  R3D.  S.,  claret  red; 
F.,  shade  darker.  Tarn  Hows  X 
Dress  Rehearsal. 

Gilston  Guitar  ( H.  C.  Fletcher;  TB; 
R.  1956).  Orpington  1962. 

GIRLISH  FIGURE  (O.  T.  Baker,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg  59-71.  TB,  29”,  EM-L, 
Y5.  S.,  pale  coral-cream;  F.,  light 

chartreuse,  dark  coral  infusion  at 
hafts;  coral  beard,  tipped  purple. 
Frances  Kent  X  ( Baby’s  Bonnet  x 
Frances  Kent). 

GITANA  (Riddle,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
G-l-A.  TB,  36”,  M,  Y4.  S.,  saffron- 
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yellow;  F.,  garnet-brown,  yellow 
beard.  Mexico  X  Gypsy. 

GLACIER  ( Cayeux,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
582 10- A.  TR,  37”,  M,  Wl,  White 
self,  pale  yellow  beard.  ( Claude 
Cayeux  x  Jane  Phillips)  X  Blue 
Throat. 

GLACIER  BAY  (B.  Jones,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  53M-2.  BB,  23”,  M,  W4V.  S., 
clean  white;  F.,  light  blue-violet. 
( Polar  Cap  x  Progenitor )  X  Whole 
Cloth. 

Glamor  Gal  (Schmelzer;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Schmelzer  1962. 

GLEN  CANYON  (Crosby,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  C-60-1.  TB,  40”,  EM-L,  B1M. 
Dark  medium  blue,  white  blaze  at 
beard.  Pinafore  Lass  X  Senorita 
Estela.  Tell  1962. 

GLITTER  AND  GAYETY  (W.  A. 
Payne,  R.  1962).  Sdlg.  692.  Japa¬ 
nese,  40”,  M,  single,  V2W.  S.,  black¬ 
ish  purple,  white  edging;  F.,  densely 
veined  blackish-purple,  blending  from 
center  to  white  border.  Rose  Fantasy 
X  Royal  Tiger. 

Glittering  Sands  (Schortman;  TB;  R. 
1961).  Schortman  1962. 

GLORY  OF  JUNE  (Kelway,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  410.  TB,  38”,  EM,  Y3.  S., 

creamy  yellow;  F.,  near  white.  Desert 
Song  X  Lady  Louise.  Kelway  1961. 

GLYCILLA  (Nes,  R.  1960).  SDB,  12, 
E,  Bl.  Blue  self.  Sib  to  Hilmteich 
X  I •  aphylla. 

GOLD  CITATION  (Olson,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  61-34A.  TB,  34”,  M,  Y1F. 
Dresden  yellow  self,  lighter  area  on 
falls.  Gay  Princess  X  ( Cathedral 
Bells  x  Ballerina ) . 

Goldenaire  (Roy  Brizendine;  TB;  R., 
1961).  Brizendine  Gard.  1962. 

Golden  Chance  ( DeForest;  TB;  R. 
1958).  Irisnoll  1962. 

Golden  Cupid  (Alta  Brown;  MDB;  R. 
1961).  Brown’s  Iris  Gard.  1962. 

GOLDENE  ACHT  ( Werckmeister,  R. 
1960).  TB,  36”,  M,  Yl.  Lemon- 
yellow  self.  Grosse  Zitrone  X  Elsa 
Sass. 

GOLDENES  FUELLHORN  (Hansel- 
mayer,  R.  1961).  IB,  20”,  E,  Yl. 


Yellow  self.  Staten  Island  X  L  At¬ 
tica. 

Golden  Flounce  (Crandall;  TB;  R. 
1959).  Crandall  1962. 

Golden  Gene  (Quadros;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Tell  1962. 

Golden  Mink  (Roy  Brizendine;  TB; 

R.  1961)  Brizendine  Gard.  1962. 

Golden  Unicorn  (Austin;  TB;  R. 

1961) .  Rainbow  1962. 

GOLDHAUBE  ( Hanselmayer,  R.  1960). 
SDB,  13”,  E,  Y40.  S.,  yellow;  F., 

red-brown,  yellow  beard.  Staten 
Island  X  L  attica  #2. 

GOLDINHART  (M’Cashin,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  388.  TB,  40”,  M,  V5L.  S., 
rose  toning  to  gold  at  haft;  F., 
ruffled  rose.  (  ( Mary  Randall  x  Party 
Dress )  x  ( Mary  Randall  x  Party 
Dress )  )  X  Sweet  Refrain. 

Goodness  (Babson;  Arilbred;  R.  1960). 
Melrose  1962. 

GRANADA  GOLD  (Schreiners,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  R264-A.  TB,  36”,  M, 

YIF.  Gleaming  gold  self.  Aspen  glow 

X  Gold  Piece.  Schreiners  1962. 

GRAPE  FLUFF  ( Mertzweiller,  R. 

1962).  Sdlg.  56-22.  Louisiana,  44”, 

E,  V1D.  Grape- violet  self,  long  orange 
line  crest.  ( King’s  Gold  x  Bayou  Sun¬ 
set)  X  Barbara  Elaine  Taylor. 

Green  Ensign  (Miller;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Orpington  1962. 

GREEN  ILLUSION  (Jennings,  R. 

1962).  Sdlg.  62-1.  TB,  37”,  M-L, 

YIG.  Green-gold  self.  (Winged 
Goddess  x  Hallsworthy)  X  Wayward 
Wind. 

GREEN  LILT  (Alta  Brown,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  M206-9.  SDB,  10”,  E,  W4G. 

S. ,  white;  F.,  green,  deeper  at  cream 
beard.  Green  Spot  X  unknown. 

GREEN  MIST  (Schroeder,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  53-81-2.  TB,  32”,  L,  Gl.  Green 
self.  Sdlg.  50-29-1  X  Tally  Ho. 

GREEN  PREMIERE  (Austin,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  085.  TB,  42”,  ML,  Y5.  S., 

chartreuse;  F.,  olive-yellow,  flushed 
crimson.  Gaylord  X  Summit.  Rain¬ 
bow  1962. 

GRUENER  PAPAGEI  (Martin,  R. 
1961).  TB,  40”,  E-M,  Y3.  S.,  yellow, 
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white  edge,  F.,  green-yellow,  light 
violet  signal,  orange  beard.  ( Mohr 
Beauty  x  Firecracker)  x  Golden 
Hawk. 

GULF  SURF  (Arny,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
11-62.  Louisiana,  30”,  M-L,  Bl. 
Gentian  blue  self,  deep  yellow 
crests,  surrounded  with  white.  ( Louise 
Arny  x  Dora  Dey)  X  Joy  Roberts. 
Char  joy  1962. 

Halley’s  Comet  (Barkdull;  TB;  R. 

1961) .  Tell  1962. 

Happy  Deb  (Sexton;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Sexton  1962. 

HAPPY  TIME  (J.  Nelson  Brown,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  E-2.  TB,  33”,  M-L, 
B1P.  Pale  sky  blue  self,  blue-cast 
beard.  ( ( Snow  Flurry  x  Chivalry )  x 
( Blue  Sapphire  x  Crystal ) )  X  Regina 
Maria. 

Harbinger  (Terrell;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Melrose  1962. 

HARLAN  (Hinkle,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
R-9-2.  TB,  38”,  M-L,  B1F.  Deep 
blue  self,  light  blue  beard,  tipped  yel¬ 
low.  Allegiance  X  Symphony. 

HAT  DANCE  (M.  Knopf,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  61-78-E.  TB,  35”,  M-L,  Rl. 
Oxblood  red  self.  (Fairy  x  Savage)  X 
(Technicolor  x  self). 

Heavenly  Delight  (Olson,  TB,  R. 

1961) .  Salem  Hills  1962. 

HEAVENLY  GUEST  (Schmelzer,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  33-B-2.  TB,  38”,  EM, 
Wl.  Pure  white  self.  Piety  X  Whir 
of  Lace. 

HEAVEN  SENT  (Plough,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  59-175-12.  TB,  32”,  ML,  VI. 
Amethyst-violet  self,  lighter  near 
beard,  orange  beard,  tipped  white. 
Poets  Dream  X  Cloud  Dancer. 

HELEN  INGLIS  (C.  J.  Blyth,  R.  1962). 
TB,  40”,  VE,  V1L.  Orchid-pink  self, 
light  area  at  beard.  Snow  Flurry  X 
Rosemary  Gair. 

HELEN  JOBLIN  (Jean  Collins,  R. 
1962).  TB,  39”,  ML,  R1L.  Bengal 
rose-pink  self,  tangerine  beard.  Hap¬ 
py  Birthday  X  Jean  Stevens’  l-f310. 

Helen  Keller  (Hinkle;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Gilbert  Wild  1962. 


Hidden  Gift  (Terrell;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Tell  1962. 

High  Hopes  (Fail;  BB;  R.  1960).  Tell 
1962. 

Highland  Cascade  ( Fothergill;  TB;  R. 
1959).  Tell  1962. 

Highway  Man  (Bush;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Flossie’s  Gard.  1962. 

HILMTEICH  (Nes,  R.  1960).  SDB, 
14  ”,  E,  B1L.  Light  blue  self,  white 
beard.  Anne  Marie  Berthier  X  April 
Morn. 

Honey  Bug  (Zickler;  MDB;  R.  1960). 
Tell  1962. 

HONEY  BUNCH  ( Holleyman,  R.  1962). 
Louisiana,  36”,  M,  V1D.  Campanula 
violet  self,  yellow  steeple  crest. 
Parentage  unknown.  Charjoy  1962. 

9  Honey  Girl  (R.  1937)  released  to 

Kelway  &  Son. 

HONEY  GIRL  (Kelway,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  558.  TB,  38”,  L,  Y4R.  S,  gold; 
F.,  deep  blood-red.  Mary  Helen  X 
Red  Gleam.  Kelway  1962. 

HONEY  HAVEN  (Reynolds,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  11-AA-l.  TB,  34”,  M-L,  B1L. 
Light  blue  self.  (  ( Silver  Lake  x 
Sky  Ranger)  x  Windsor)  X  Azure 
Haven.  Twintrees  1962. 

HOPE  CHEST  ( Willbanks,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  49-29-1.  Arilbred,  40”,  ME, 
Y04.  S.,  white  amber  to  oyster  white; 
F.,  ecru  to  flesh.  Snow  Flurry  X 
Kalifa  Baltis.  Craig  1962. 

Hope  Jewel  (Fail;  TB;  R.  1959).  Fail 
1962. 

Horned  Color  Gem  (Austin;  TB;  R. 

1961) .  Rainbow  1962. 

HORNED  RUFFLES  (McCaffrey,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  42-1.  TB,  32”,  M,  Yl. 
S.,  yellow,  F.,  yellow  spooned,  golden- 
yellow-horned  beard.  White  Ruffles 
X  Horned  Royalty. 

Horned  Tracery  (Austin;  TB;  R. 
1961).  Rainbow  1962. 

Hotsienna  (Luihn;  arilbred;  R.  1961). 
Tell  1962. 

Humoresque  (Keppel;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Melrose  1962. 

ICE  FAIRY  (Witt,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
59-09- 1W.  MTB,  21”,  M.  W4B.  S., 
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White,  F.,  light  blue.  Pewee  X  Mrs. 
Andrist. 

Idaho  Centennial  (Eva  Smith;  TB; 
R.  1961).  Smith’s  Iris  Gard.  1962. 

Idaho  Chief  (Eva  Smith;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Smith’s  Iris  Gard.  1962. 

IFTAH  EL-BAB  (Flesh,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  F-2.  Arilbred,  35”,  VE,  R3.  S., 
erythrite  red,  veined  oxblood;  F., 
deeper,  patterned  deep  maroon, 
bronzy-brown  beard;  fertile,  44 
chromos.  Kalifa  Abra  X  CGW-F-2. 

Iman  Onco  ( C.  G.  White;  Oncocyclus; 

R.  1961).  Tell  1962. 

Imaret  (Wilkes;  arilbred;  R.  1961). 
Tell  1962. 

Imperial  Crown  (Brummitt;  TB;  R. 
1960).  Orpington  1962. 

IMPERIAL  IMP  (W.  A.  Payne,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  323.  Japanese  minia¬ 
ture,  28”,  M,  12  petals,  V3.  Pale  vio¬ 
let,  densely  veined  spectrum  violet. 
Sdlg.  138:  ( Rishono  x  sdlg.  20:  ((Ai- 
fukurin  x  Kongo-san )  x  Iso-no-nami ) ) 
X  sdlg.  236:  (sdlg.  138F1). 

IMPERIAL  SONG  (McCown,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  IV-1.  Spuria,  60”,  M,  Y3.  S., 
cream  white;  F.,  yellow  bordered 
cream.  Lark  Song  X  unknown. 

INKWELL  (Voris,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
WHDC-1.  TB,  33”,  M,  OY5D.  Self, 
between  quadroon  and  octoroon. 
Whirlaway  X  Dark  Chocolate. 

Interim  ( Salsman;  IB;  R.  1961). 
Raleigh  Hills  1962. 

IRISH  BROGUE  (Schmelzer,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  15.  TB,  39”,  EM,  Y05.  S., 

brass,  slight  red  cast;  F.,  same  with 
green  blaze.  Grand  Teton  X  Captain 
Gallant. 

IRISH  DOLL  (Alta  Brown,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  D421-1.  MDB,  8”,  E,  W4G. 

S. ,  white;  F.,  green,  near  uranium, 
ivory  beard.  White  chamaeiris  sdlg. 
X  Green  Spot. 

ITASCA’S  PRIDE  (Ryan,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  55-4.  TB,  35”,  M,  Ol. 
Apricot  self.  June  Bride  X  Temple 
Bells. 

ITSA  DILLY  (McCracken,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  MC-59-1.  TB,  39”,  M,  OIP. 
Light  to  medium  pink,  tangerine 


beard.  Ballerina  X  (Pink  Talcum  x 
Mary  Randall). 

IVORY  AND  INK  (Eva  Smith,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  61-24,  MDB,  7”  E, 
W4.  S.,  ivory;  F.,  pale  chartreuse, 

veined  green  and  violet,  bordered 
ivory.  Green  Spot  X  unknown. 

IVORY  GOWN  (Eva  Smith,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  61-94.  TB,  40”,  M,  YIP. 
Ivory  cream  self,  pale  yellow  shoul¬ 
ders.  Idaho  Gold  X  Celestial  Snow. 

IVORY  PALACES  (Carlson,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  57-27-B.  TB,  36”,  EM,  YIO. 
S.,  ivory;  F.,  ivory,  amber  edges  and 
hafts,  pale  yellow  beard,  pink  buds. 
Spanish  Peaks  X  Twenty  Grand. 

Jack  Horner  (Austin;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Rainbow  1962. 

Jacquelin  K  (Innes;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Iris  Test  Gard.  1962. 

JANICE  LEE  (Geneva  Wilson,  R. 
1962).  TB,  40”,  M,  VI.  Deep  orchid 
self,  red  beard.  Limelight  X  Pink 
Formal. 

JANIE  LYNN  SNIDER  (Bush,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  55.  TB,  28”,  ME,  W2V. 
S.,  white  stippled  orchid-lavender;  F., 
white,  striped  orchid,  edged  laven¬ 
der,  lemon  beard.  Burgundy  Rose  X 
Chantilly. 

JAN  LESLIE  YATES  (Bush,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  1.  TB,  34”,  ME,  Y5.  Golden 
fawn  self,  tangerine  beard,  gold 
styles  and  haft.  Ola  Kala  X  Gypsy. 

JAPAN  LAVENDER  (Steiger,  R.  1960). 
Japanese,  34”,  L,  Care  strain,  double, 
VI.  Lavender  self.  Fourth  genera¬ 
tion  Marhigo  Sdlg. 

JAUNTY  (Berndt,  R.  1962).  Sdlg.  77. 
TB,  32”,  M-L,  VI.  Lavender  self, 
lavender  beard  tipped  yellow.  Laven- 
dula  X  Bon  Voyage. 

JEALOUSY  (Babson,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
1-76-3.  TB,  38”,  M,  Y5.  S.,  ecru, 

green  tinge  at  maturity,  lavender  flush 
on  opening;  F.,  same.  ( Spanish 
Peaks  x  Vatican  Purple)  X  ((Snow 
Flurry  x  blue  sdlg. )  x  Great  Lakes ) . 
Melrose  1962. 

Jet  Black  (Roy  Brizendine;  TB;  R. 
1961).  Brizendine  Gard.  1962. 
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JILL  MARIE  YATES  (Bush,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  62.  TB,  28”,  ME,  V1L.  Pink- 
lilac  self,  lemon  cream  beard  and 
hafts.  Cherie  X  unknown. 

JOANN  LEIGH  ( M’Cashin,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  B385.  TB,  40”,  M,  RIP.  Camellia 
rose  self,  red  beard.  (  ( Floradora  x 
Jeb  Stuart)  x  (Salmon  Shell  x  June 
Meredith  ))  X  Sdlg. 

JOLLY  SPRITE  (Beattie,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  57-60.  TB,  34”,  EM,  VI. 
Orchid  self,  between  phlox  and 
caprice  violet,  rose  beard.  ( ( Salmon 
Shell  x  Muhlestein  49-21 )  x  Apricot 
Supreme)  X  Mary  Randall.  Fleur 
de  Lis  1962. 

JOYCE  ANN  (McHugh,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  58-1.  TB,  32”,  EM-L,  V3.  S., 
aster  „  violet;  F.,  campanula  violet, 
violet  bronze  beard.  Vatican  Purple 
X  Blue  Rhythm. 

JUDY  MARSONETTE  (David  Hall,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  58-101.  TB,  34”,  M, 
OIP.  Deep  pink  self,  tangerine  beard. 
From  two  pink  sdlgs.  Cooley  1962. 

June  Song  (Crandall;  TB;  R.  1957). 
Crandall  1962. 

June  Twilight  (Koon;  TB;  R.  1960). 
Koon  1962. 

*Jungle  Night  (Ann  M.  Stall,  R.  1960 
transferred  to  Sdlg.  11159). 

JUNGLE  NIGHT  (Stall,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  11159.  TB,  36”,  M-L,  V3N.  S., 
deep  purple  shading  to  black;  F., 
black,  bronze  beard.  (Black  Forest 
x  Storm  King)  X  Sable  Night. 
Junior  League  ( Buttrick;  BB;  R.  1961). 
Fairmount  1962, 

JUST  SO  (Z.  G.  Benson,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  A19-7.  IB,  15”,  E,  W4Y.  S, 
cream  white,  F.,  dark  chartreuse, 
bordered  white.  Tournament  Queen 
X  Carpathia. 

KARIN  von  HUGO  (Martin;  TB;  R. 
1958).  Fairmount  1962. 

KARFUNKEL  ( Hanselmayer,  R.  1961). 
MDB,  4”,  EE,  05R.  Brown-red  self, 
yellow  beard.  I.  pumila  var.  suaveolens 
X  I-  pumila  H50. 

KATHERINE  J.  McLAIN  (E.  &  A. 
Watkins,  R.  1962).  Sdlg.  58-97.  TB, 
36”,  M,  V1D.  Purple  self,  blue- 


purple  beard.  Berna  Derby  X 
Calypso. 

KATHERINE  L.  CORNAY  (Arny,  R. 
1962).  Louisiana,  45”,  M,  VI. 
Mineral  violet  self,  cream  to  white 
style-arms.  ( Louise  Arny  x  collected 
orchid  G.  C. )  X  Her  Highness. 
Char  joy  1962. 

KATHRYN  WESTON  (Earl  Snyder,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  6038.  MTB,  24”,  M, 
B1L.  Pale  blue  self,  gold  at  hafts, 
tangerine  beard.  Black  Forest  X 
Palomino. 

KILLARNEY  WATERS  (Buttrick,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  57-24B.  TB,  36”,  M-L, 
B1F.  Spectrum  blue  self.  South 
Pacific  X  ( Bluebird  Blue  x  Concord 
River ) . 

KINGS  HIGHWAY  (C.  &  K.  Smith,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  60-8.  TB,  37”,  EML, 
Y1L.  Light  golden-yellow  self.  From 
sdlg.  involving  Silver  Hawk,  Golden 
Hawk,  Cascade  Splendor,  and  others. 
King’s  Mountain  (J.  Wills;  TB;  R. 
1960).  Fairmount  1962. 

KITTY  (Kelway,  R.  1962).  Sdlg.  437. 
TB,  38”,  M,  B2.  Mottled  medium 
blue.  Sea  Lark  X  Blue  Rhythm. 
Kelway  1962. 

KITTYHAWK  (Claude  Davis,  R.  1962). 
Louisiana,  30”,  EM,  Rl.  Oxblood- 
red  self,  darker  veining  on  falls, 
Citron-green  line  crest.  From  two 
sdlgs.  University  Hills  1962. 

KLEINE  HUMMEL  ( Werckmeister,  R. 
1960).  Oncobred,  24”,  EE,  VIP. 
Pale  lavender  self,  dark  signal. 
Diploid  pogon  X  regeliocyclus. 

LACY  POUF  (Schmelzer,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  F-6-C-12.  TB,  38”,  EM,  R1V. 
Raspberry-pink  self,  tangerine  beard. 
( Precious  Cargo  x  Gracelle )  X  Lilac 
Snow. 

LADY  LOREL  (Stall,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
77-60.  TB,  38”,  M-L,  V3.  S.,  light 
violet;  F.,  bright  violet.  Maytime  X 
Queen’s  Taste. 

LAKE  ELATION  ( Charles  Tompkins, 
R.  1962).  Sdlg.  55-78.  IB,  18”,  EM, 
B1P.  Clear  light  blue  self,  Little 
Lake  X  Consolation.  Fleur  de  Lis 
1961. 
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Lakeshore  (Dell  Ogilvie;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Miller’s  Iris  Gard.  1962. 

LASATA  (Hinkle,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
R-3-2.  TB,  38”,  L,  VI.  Mauve- 
violet  self,  cream  haft,  yellow  beard, 
cream  halo.  Involving  LeBeau,  May 
Hall,  Yesteryear. 

LATTICING)  (Tompkins,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  60-104.  TB,  44”,  E-VL,  W2V. 
White  ground,  orchid-edged  plicata. 
Dixie  Doll  X  Crown  Point.  Fleur  de 
Lis  1962. 

LAVENDELKOENIGIN  (Steiger,  R. 

1961) .  Japanese,  40”,  M,  double,  VI. 
Lavender  self,  white  styles.  From  two 
Higo  sdlgs. 

LAVENDELKRONE  (Steiger,  R.  1961). 
Japanese,  36”,  L,  single,  V1B.  Pale 
blue-lavender  self,  white  styles. 

Lavender  Wings  ( Silfies;  TB;  R. 
1960.  Bensalem  Gard.  1962. 

LEMON  LILT  (Plough,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  59-172-69.  TB,  36”,  M-L,  Y5.  S., 
lemon  yellow,  infused  pink  in  center 
area;  F.,  canary  yellow,  slight  infusion 
near  orange-tangerine  beard,  styles 
pink  and  lemon.  Pink  Sunset  X 
Marilyn  C. 

LEMON  SPICE  ( M’Cashin,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  393.  TB,  38”,  M,  Y4W.  S., 
lemon;  F.,  white  edged  lemon,  laced 
edges.  (Clara  B  x  Chantilly)  X 
(Queen’s  Lace  x  Utah  Cream). 

Leo  Haven  (Reynolds;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Twintrees  1962. 

LEOLA  FRAIM  (E.  &  A.  Watkins,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  58-1.  TB,  36”,  M, 
04W.  S.,  white,  infusion  of  apricot, 
edged  apricot;  F.,  white,  edged 
apricot,  apricot  beard.  Salmon  Shell 
X  May  Hall. 

LEORA  KATE  (Buckles,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  60-Y-3.  TB,  32",  M,  Y1G. 
Chartreuse-yellow  self.  Star  Shine 
X  Top  Flight.  HC  1962. 

LICHTELFE  (Nes,  R.  1960).  IB,  22”, 

E,  B1L.  Light  blue  self,  primrose- 
yellow  hafts.  ( Baria  x  Fairy  Flax)  X 
unknown. 

LIEBELOTTE  (Drummond,  R.  1962). 
TB,  35”,  M,  Y5V.  S.,  honey-tan; 

F. ,  same,  flushed  bright  violet,  yellow 
beard.  May  Magic  X  Cloudcap. 


LIGHT  OF  LOVE  (O.  T.  Baker,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  58-26.  TB,  34”,  EM-L, 
OY1.  Strong  orange-yellow  self, 
orange  throat,  self  beard.  Butter¬ 
scotch  Kiss  X  Wayward  Wind. 

LIGHT  STITCHES  (Muhlestein,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  58-17.  TB,  40”,  M, 
W2B.  White  ground  plicata,  lightly 
marked  blue.  Caroline  Jane  X 
( Aldura  x  ( Blue  Shimmer  x  ( Electra 
x  Wasatch))).  Tell  1962. 

LIGHTUP  (Plough,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
59-172-34.  TB,  36”,  ML,  Y5.  S., 

Indian  yellow-pink  infusion  in  center; 
F.,  pink  and  lemon  blend,  buttercup- 
yellow  edges,  clean  hafts;  Saturn  red 
beard.  Pink  Sunset  X  Marilyn  C. 

LILABLANKA  (Kurzmann,  R.  1960). 
MDB,  6  ”,  EE,  V3.  S.,  dark  lilac;  F., 
pale  lilac,  white  beard.  Collected 
Austrian  pumila. 

Lilac  Delight  (James;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Soo-Preme  1962. 

LILAC  LEA  (McCracken,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  MC-60-1.  TB,  35”,  M-L,  VI. 
Lilac  self,  lilac  beard.  ( New  Snow 
x  Tosca)  X  (Cahokia  x  Blue  Rhythm). 
Lilaclil  (E.  Roberts;  SDB;  R.  1961). 
Roberts  1962. 

LILAC  QUEST  (J.  Nelson  Brown,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  C-ll.  TB,  34”,  M-L, 
V3.  S.,  pale  violet;  F.,  pastel  lilac, 

yellow  beard.  May  Magic  X  Bonny 
Dundee. 

LILAS  (Riddle,  R.  1962).  Sdlg.  58- 
53-A.  TB,  40”,  M,  VI.  Campanula 
violet  self,  pale  yellow  white-tipped 
beard.  ( Snow  Flurry  x  Cascade  Splen¬ 
dor)  X  Rehobeth. 

LILLIBAMBI  (Steiger,  R.  1960).  SDB, 
14”,  EE,  W4Y.  S.,  white,  F.,  yellow, 
yellow  beard.  Green  Spot  X  Ola  Kala. 

LILLIBICOLOR  (Welch,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  W401.  SDB,  11”,  M,  W4R. 
S.,  oyster  white;  F.,  maroon,  blue 
beard.  Bright  White  X  unknown. 

LILLIGOLDPUT  (Geddes  Douglas,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  1546.  IB,  18”,  E,  Y1F. 
Bright  medium-gold-yellow,  orange 
beard.  Pink  Formal  X  (Orange 
Glow  x  pumila  yellow). 

LILLI-VIOLET  (Welch,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  U-405.  SDB,  12”,  EM,  V1D. 
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Deep  violet  self,  violet  beard.  (TB 
plicata  x  Cretica)  X  White  Mite. 

LILYANN  (Freudenburg,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  57-33.  TB,  33”,  EM,  OIP. 
Clear  pink  self,  pink  beard,  serrated 
edges.  ( Gold  Ruffles  x  Hit  Parade ) 
X  ( Pink  Cameo  x  Chantilly ) . 

LINDA  MILLHEIM  ( Harvey  Burns, 
R.  1962).  Sdlg.  62-21.  TB,  36”,  M, 
Wl.  White  self,  red  beard.  (Snow 
Flurry  x  Chivalry)  X  Frost  and 
Flame. 

LITTLE  ATOM  (Eva  Smith,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  61-22.  MDB,  7”,  E, 
Y1D.  Chartreuse-gold  self,  white 
beard.  Parentage  unknown. 

LITTLE  DEMON  (C.  &  K.  Smith,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  59-11.  BB,  19”,  M, 
RV1D.  Blackish  red-purple  self, 
self  beard.  ( Witchcraft  x  Sable 
Night)  X  Regal  Splendor.  HC 
1962. 

LITTLE  DOVE  (Vivian  Grapes,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  360,  MDB,  5”,  EE,  Wl. 
Snow  white  self,  white  beard.  (Nana 
sdlg.  x  Cretica)  X  unknown. 

Little  Dude  (Z.  Benson;  BB;  R.  1958). 
Benson  1962. 

LITTLE  GREMLIN  (David  Hall,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  58-25.  SDB,  11”,  E, 
V2.  S.,  deep  blackish  violet;  F., 

white  dotted,  trimmed  blackish  violet, 
brown  beard.  Sdlg.  53-30  X  black 
and  white  sdlg.  Cooley  1962. 

Little  Kiowa  (Z.  Benson;  BB;  R. 

1961) .  Benson  1962. 

Little  Lynn  (M.  Sheaff;  BB;  R.  1961). 
Sheaff  1962. 

Little  Major  (Fail;  BB;  R.  1959). 
Fail  1962. 

Little  Reb  (M.  Brizendine;  BB;  R. 
1959).  Brizendine  Gard.  1962. 

LITTLE  REDSKIN  (Eva  Smith,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  61-23.  MDB,  5”,  E, 

R3.  S.,  rose  red;  F.,  red,  orange 

beard.  Ablaze  X  Little  Rosy  Wings. 

LITTLE  SHEBA  (Abell,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  56-6-4.  Arilbred,  29”,  M,  W2Y. 
Oyster,  pale  veining,  between  uranium 
green  and  Dresden  yellow,  deeper  at 
center,  primrose  yellow  beard,  cobalt 
blue  base  and  tip.  Saffron  Charm  X 
Arabi  Pasha. 


LITTLE  SIR  ECHO  (Charles  Tompkins, 
R.  1962).  Sdlg.  57-15.  BB,  26”,  E-L, 
RID.  Dark  red  self.  ((Ebony  Echo 
x  Great  Day)  x  (Great  Day  x  Ebony 
Echo))  X  Tell  sdlg.:  (Orange  Glint 
x  Defiance).  Fleur  de  Lis  1961. 

LITTLE  STINKER  (Redman,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  61-2.  MTB,  19”,  E,  Y20.  Red 
plicata  on  cream  ground.  Royal  Scot 
X  Rich  Raiment. 

LONELY  LOVE  (Enright,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  777.  TB,  34”,  M-L,  W2V. 
White-ground  plicata,  raspberry 
stitching.  Dotted  Swiss  X  sdlg.  2071. 

LONELY  NIGHT  (O.  T.  Baker,  R. 
1962),  Sdlg.  58-28-A.  TB,  30”,  M-L, 
RID.  Deep  maroon  self,  clean  hafts, 
dark  brown  beard.  Wayward  Wind 
X  Sable  Night. 

Love  It  ( Noyd;  TB;  R.  1960).  Noyd 
1962. 

LOVE  LYRIC  (Fraser,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  57-1-A.  TB,  38”,  L,  Wl.  White 
self,  light  gold  on  hafts.  ( Snow 
Flurry  x  Cloud  Castle)  X  White 
Bouquet. 

LOVELY  TARA  ( Kelway,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  554.  TB,  36”,  E,  V3.  S.,  pale 
violet;  F.,  violet.  Desert  Song  X 
Dreamcastle.  Kelway  1962. 

LOVE’S  DESIRE  (Claude  Davis,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  58-16.  Louisiana, 
28”,  EM,  V3.  S.,  pastel  mauve;  F., 
same,  light  purple  veining,  light  yel¬ 
low  lines  crest.  Louisiana  Delight  X 
Carol  Judice.  University  Hills  1962. 

Lovilia  (Crandall;  TB;  R.  1959). 
Crandall  1962. 

LUNA  PRINCE  (Kelway,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg  580.  TB,  44”,  ML,  VIP.  Pale 
violet  self.  Dreamcastle  X  Desert 
Song.  Kelway  1962. 

Lustre  Brown  (Harris;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Tell  1962. 

MADCAP  (Claude  Davis,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  54-43.  Louisiana,  36”,  EM,  VI. 
Royal  purple  self,  crest,  three  lines  of 
uranium  green.  From  two  sdlgs. 
University  Hills  1962. 

MAERZSONNE  (Martin,  R.  1961).  TB, 
36”,  M,  Yl.  Lemon-yellow  self. 
Grosse  Zitrone  X  Rich  Raiment. 
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MAEY  BARNARD  (Anderson,  R.  1962). 
Unguicularis,  9”,  winter,  V1B.  Bluish 
violet  self.  Collected  by  Barnard 
outside  Algiers. 

MAGELONE  ( Hanselmayer,  R.  1961). 
TB,  35”,  M,  03P.  S.,  pink;  F.,  sal¬ 
mon,  orange-red  beard.  Pink  Formal 
X  Pink  Sensation. 

MAGIC  BEAUTY  (Kelway,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  517.  TB,  40”,  EM,  YOID. 
Reddish  brown  self.  Cordovan  X 
Ranger.  Kelway  1962. 

MAGIC  FLUTE  (Beattie,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  D-18-1.  MDB.  Golden  yellow 
self.  Pygmy  Gold  X  Orange  Glint. 
Raleigh  Hills  1962. 

MAGIC  RUBY  (W.  A.  Payne,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  259.  Japanese,  48”,  E-M, 
double,  V1D.  Prune  purple,  darker 
center.  ( Sishono  x  Mahogany )  X 
( Otomene  x  Iso-no-nami ) . 

MAGIC  VALLEY  (Vallette,  R.  1962). 
TB,  36”,  M,  B3.  S.,  light  blue;  F., 
medium  blue,  greyish  overall;  light 
blue  beard,  tipped  yellow.  Melo¬ 
drama  X  Dotted  Swiss. 

MAID  OF  INDIA  (M.  &  L.  Crawfold, 

R.  1962).  Arilbred,  36”,  M,  W2.  S., 
creamy  white;  F.,  same,  violet-broWn 
and  yellow  markings  on  shoulders, 
brown  beard.  Parentage  unknown. 

MAIN  ATTRACTION  (Z.  Benson,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  3-26-9.  TB,  35”,  M, 
W4V.  S.,  white,  F.,  blue-violet.  First 
Violet  X  Whole  Cloth. 

MAIREGEN  (Martin,  R.  1960).  TB, 
40”,  M,  Y3.  S.,  yellow;  F.,  yellow 

and  white,  yellow  beard.  Snow  Flurry 
X  Salmon  Shell. 

MALAY  PRINCESS  (Eva  Smith,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  61-302.  TB,  38”,  M, 
Y03.  S.,  golden  tan;  F.,  deep  golden 
tan,  brown  hafts,  gold  beard.  Hindu 
Wand  X  Inca  Chief. 

MANDY  MORSE  (Spofford,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  MP-001.  Sibirica,  40”,  M,  B3. 

S. ,  medium  blue;  F.,  lighter  blue, 
small  white  blaze,  gold  hafts,  white 
styles.  Parentage  unknown. 

Maplenut  (Innes;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Iris  Test  Gard.  1962. 

MARCUS  BAKER  (J.  Nelson  Brown, 
R.  1962).  Sdlg.  B-15.  BB,  20”,  M-L, 


W4B.  S.,  white,  pale  blue  at  throat; 
F.,  dark  navy  blue.  Caroline  Jane  X 
(Distance  x  (Azure  Skies  x  I •  mel- 
lita)). 

Margarete  Grafin  von  Kirschbach 
(Martin;  TB;  R.  1959).  Fairmount 
1962. 

MARINE  BLUE  (Welch,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  T-535.  MDB,  6”,  V3.  S.,  blue- 
lavender;  F.,  pansy  violet.  L-571  X 
Morning  Fresh. 

Martel  (Muhlestein;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Tell  1962. 

MARY  BETH  (Harry  Riggs,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  3-F-13.  TB,  31”,  M,  R1L. 
Fuchsine  pink  self,  nasturtium-red 
beard.  Apricot  Supreme  X  ( Hit 
Parade  x  Heritage). 

MARY  MAG  (Granger,  R.  1962). 
Louisiana,  M,  V3.  S.,  purple;  F.,  deep 
purple,  pointed  yellow  signal,  out¬ 
lined  by  reddish-purple  line;  purple 
styles  and  claws.  Royal  Lady  X  Gee 
Whiz. 

MASTER’S  CHOICE  (Innes,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  2-63.  TB,  39”,  M-L,  V3.  S., 
mauve;  F.,  lilac  center,  mauve  band 
around  laced  edges,  yellow  beard. 
From  two  sdlgs. 

MAUVE  MAGIC  (Eva  Smith,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  59-116.  TB,  40”,  EM,  V3.  S., 
mauve  pink;  F.,  deeper  mauve  pink, 
tangerine  beard.  Limelight  X  Happy 
Birthday. 

MAYAN  TREASURE  (Silfies,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  102-1.  IB,  15”,  E,  Y1F.  Deep 
yellow  self,  self  beard.  Mayan  Gold  X 
Brassie. 

May  Breeze  (Linse;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Easy  Breeze  1962. 

MAY  GAY  (Riddle,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
56-52-D.  TB,  38”,  M,  Y3.  Canary 
yellow;  S.  tone  darker  than  F.,  deep 
yellow  hafts,  orange-yellow  beard. 
(Sunset  Blaze  x  Goldbeater)  X  Fran¬ 
ces  Kent. 

MAY  WEDDING  (Moldovan,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  60-5.  TB,  34”,  EM,  03W.  S, 
medium  pink;  F.,  pinkish  white,  pink 
beard.  Lipstick  X  sib  to  Court  Bal¬ 
let. 

MEADOW  MIST  (Ghio,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  59-50R.  TB,  38”,  ML,  Y1G. 
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Creamy  green-yellow  self,  light  blue 
blaze  below  bronze  beard.  ( Desert 
Song  x  (Tiffanja  x  Mulberry  Rose)) 
X  Char-Maize. 

Mello  Dream  (Wright;  TB;  R.  1959). 
Timber  line  Gard.  1962. 

MEMORY’S  VALLEY  (Claude  Davis, 
R.  1962).  Sdlg.  58-9.  Louisiana,  30”, 
M-LM,  V3.  S.,  heliotrope;  F.,  same 

veined  violet;  crest,  chartreuse  line 
in  light  field.  Bienville  X  Maringouin 
yellow.  University  Hills  1962. 

MERRY  AND  GAY  (Kavan,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  D-27-56.  SDB,  12”,  W4B,  S., 
white;  F.,  medium  blue.  Parentage 
unknown. 

Midnight  Shadows  (Terrell;  TB;  R. 

1961) .  Tell  1962. 

MIDSUMMER  (Kelway,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  514.  TB,  36”,  M,  Y04R.  S, 
golden  bronze;  F.,  copper  red.  Cor¬ 
dovan  X  Red  Gleam.  Kelway  1962. 

MIDWEST  SPLENDOR  (W.  A.  Payne, 

R.  1962).  Sdlg.  873.  Japanese,  46”, 
E-M,  double,  V1D.  Solid  blackish 
violet.  Shadow  Play  X  Hisakta. 

MILDRED  PECK  ( Spofford,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  MP-002.  Sibirica,  36”,  M, 
V1L.  Lavender-pink  self,  self  styles, 
gold  haft.  Parentage  unknown. 

MILISSKA  (Morgan,  R.  1962).  TB, 
34”,  M,  V3.  S.,  lavender  fading  to 

near  white,  F.,  violet,  violet  styles. 
First  Violet  X  Whole  Cloth. 

MILLIE  LYNNE  (Alma  Robinson,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  2-5.  TB,  35”,  M,  OIP. 
Pale  apricot  self,  ivory  throat,  orange- 
red  beard.  Happy  Birthday  X  Palo¬ 
mino. 

Miner’s  Dream  (Stanley;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Stanley  1962. 

MINIATURE  LACE  (M’Cashin,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  362.  SDB,  10”,  E,  Y4. 

S. ,  chartreuse-yellow;  F.,  same 
flushed  rich  brown.  Party  Dress  X 
Lady  Mohr. 

MINOT  LIGHT  ( Buttrick,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  59-16.  TB,  38”,  M-L,  W1Y. 

S.,  white;  F.,  white,  yellow  flush  each 
side  yellow  beard.  Concord  Town  X 
Patrician. 

Mission  Moonlight  (Reckamp;  TB;  R. 
1961).  Mission  Gard.  1962. 


MISSION  SUNSET  (Reckamp,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  59-6.  TB,  38”,  M,  Y05. 

S.,  golden  apricot,  pink  glow;  F., 
golden  apricot,  chartreuse  overlay. 
(Techny  Chimes  x  Fleeta)  X  Celestial 
Glory. 

MISS  MORENA  (Riddle,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  56-62-A.  TB,  44”,  L,  Y05D. 

S.,  dark  tan  blend,  flush  of  violet;  F., 
dark  tan  blend,  violet  flush  at  tip  of 
brownish  yellow  beard.  Copper 
Coronet  X  Inca  Chief. 

MITTERNACHT  (Nes,  R.  1960). 
MDB,  7”,  EE,  V3D.  S.,  dark  purple; 
F.,  velvet-black,  brown-violet  beard. 
Blazon  X  Macropoda. 

MOCHA  MIST  (Schroeder,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  61-86-1.  TB,  29”,  M.  Y30.  S., 
gold,  touch  of  tan  at  base;  F.,  deeper 
gold,  tan  at  hafts.  Inca  Chief  X 
(Mexico  x  Moontide). 

Mocha  Polka  (Suiter;  TB;  R.  1958). 
Cedar  Lake  1962. 

MOCKINGBIRD  (E.  Roberts,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  61R46.  MTB,  18”,  M,  W2V. 

S.,  white  sanded  light  purple;  F., 
white  stitched  and  sanded  slate- 
purple;  gray  beard,  tipped  lemon. 
Navajo  X  Demi  Deuil. 

Mode  ( Linse;  arilbred;  R.  1961). 
Easy  Breeze  1962. 

MOHR  DELIGHT  ( Rex  Brown,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  58-20.  Arilbred,  33”, 
EM,  V5L.  S.,  light  orchid;  F.,  blended 
orchid  and  chartreuse,  soft  brown 
overlay  on  haft;  dark  brown  beard. 
Peach  Delight  X  Capitola. 

Mollie  Emms  (Hamblen;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Mission  Bell  1962, 

Monticello  (Varner;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Varner  1962. 

Moon  Crest  (Rudolph;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Moldovan  1962. 

MOON  MOTH  ( Delany,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  2.  Sibirica,  30”,  BID.  Navy 
blue  self,  resembles  small  Japanese 
iris.  Dragonfly  X  unknown. 

MOON  RIVER  (Sexton,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  58-64.  TB,  36”,  M,  Yl.  Antique 
gold  self.  Mixed  Emotions  X  Lime¬ 
light. 

MORNING  BREEZE  (Fay,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  59-5.  TB,  35”,  E,  V1B.  Blue- 
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orchid  self,  white-tipped  tangerine 
beard.  ( Fleeta  x  (sdlg.  x  May  Hall)) 
X  sib  to  Esther  Fay. 

Moss  Agate  (M.  Knopf;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Knopf  1962. 

Mountain  Bluebird  (Ferguson;  spuria; 
R.  1961).  Ferguson  1962. 

MOUNTAIN  BREEZE  (O.  T.  Baker, 
R.  1962).  Sdlg.  59-24.  TB,  34”, 
E-M-L,  W5B.  Mother  of  pearl  self, 
pale  bluish  midrib,  chartreuse  hafts; 
blue-tipped  yellow  beard.  Involving 
Cliffs  of  Dover,  Spanish  Peaks,  Baby’s 
Bonnet,  Wayward  Wind. 

Mt.  Borah  (Suiter;  TB;  R.  1959). 
Cedar  Lake  1962. 

MY  DOLL  (Reneau,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
58-3.  SDB,  14”,  EM,  Y5.  S.,  pale 
buff,  brassy  glint;  F.,  light  buff,  blush 
of  pink.  China  Maid  X  Fairy. 

MY  FAIR  LOVE  ( Silfies,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  2-01-A.  TB,  35”,  EM,  B1P.  S., 
pale  blue  violet  undertones;  F.,  pale 
blue,  deep  violet  line  under  light 
yellow  beard  tipped  violet,  violet 
throat.  Snow  Flurry  X  Violet  Har¬ 
mony. 

My  Pet  (Eva  Smith;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Smith’s  Iris  Gard.  1962. 

My  Sweetheart  (Voris;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Voris  1962. 

NACHTMAHR  ( Nes,  R.  1960).  SDB, 
12”,  E,  V3D.  S.,  black-violet;  F., 
black  velvet,  violet  beard.  Tiny  Tony 
X  I.  aphylla  (wine  red). 

NAJADE  ( Hanselmayer,  R.  1960). 
SDB,  EE,  Wl.  White  self,  light  blue 
beard.  Arctic  Snow  X  L  aphylla  al¬ 
bescens. 

NAPOLEON  BRANDY  ( McCord,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  5544.  TB,  34”,  M-VL, 
Y05V.  S.,  tan;  F.,  tannish  red,  violet 
streak  down  middle.  Mexico  X 
Goldbeater. 

NELSON  BLUE  ( Delany,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  1.  Sibirica,  36”,  B1F.  Deep 
blue  self,  large  peacock-blue  spot. 
Caesar  X  unknown. 

New  Frontier  (Sexton;  TB;  R.  1960). 
Sexton  1962. 

NIBELUNGENHORT  (Hanselmayer, 
R.  1960).  SDB,  13”,  EE,  Y40.  S., 


yellow;  F.,  brown-red,  yellow  beard. 
Staten  Island  X  L  attica  #  2. 

NINA’S  DELIGHT  (Ghio,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  59-76S.  TB,  36”,  ML,  Wl. 
Glacial  white  self,  pale  blue  beard. 
Gaulter’s:  (Violet  Harmony  x  Mary 
McClellan)  X  Frosted  Starlight. 

NINETEEN-FOURTEEN  (Voris,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  M-L.  TB,  33”,  M,  Bl. 
Blue  self,  flushed  gold  haft.  Great 
Lakes  X  Overture. 

NIPPON  MISS  (W.  A.  Payne,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  430.  Japanese  miniature.  30”, 
M,  double,  W2V.  Ivory  white  lightly 
stippled  dark  violet.  Sdlg.  174: 

(  (  Rishono  x  Iso-no-nami )  x  ( Otomene 
x  Mahogany))  X  Night  Music. 

NOAH  (Ivan  Craig,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
I61-L.  TB,  30”,  M,  Bl.  Regal  blue 
self.  Sib  to  Bob’s  Blue  X  Bob’s  Blue. 
Craig  1962. 

NOEL  ENFANTE  (McCaffrey,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  3-4.  IB,  22  ”,  winter  and 
spring,  R3.  S.,  light  burgundy;  F., 

darker  burgundy.  Mount  Timp  X 
Mount  Timp. 

Nut  Spice  ( Hockett;  TB;  R.  1960). 
Soo-Preme  Gard.  1962. 

NYLON  BLUE  ( Doriot-Reath,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  A-35-57.  SDB,  14”,  E,  B3.  S., 
darker  than  falls;  F.,  frosty  blue, 
white  beard.  Snow  Flurry  X  Flaxen. 
Dunbar  and  Reath  1962. 

NYLON  CHARM  (Doriot-Reath,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  A-27-57.  SDB,  12”,  E, 
W5.  S.,  cream  white;  F.,  same,  char¬ 
treuse  pattern  radiating  from  yellow 
beard,  tipped  white.  Snow  Flurry  X 
(Nana  x  pumila).  Dunbar  and 
Reath  1962. 

NYLON  LOVELINESS  (Doriot-Reath, 
R.  1962).  Sdlg.  A-34-57.  SDB,  12”, 
E,  Y5.  S.,  light  cream;  F.,  same, 

chartreuse  pattern  radiating  from 
beard.  Snow  Flurry  X  (Nana  x 
pumila).  Dunbar  and  Reath  1962. 

NYLON  ROSE  (Doriot-Reath,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  A-30-57.  SDB,  12”  E,  V1D. 
Rose-purple  self,  purple  beard.  Snow 
Flurry  X  (Nana  x  pumila).  Dunbar 
and  Reath  1962. 

Nylon  Ruffles  (Doriot;  SDB;  R. 
1961).  Bonnie  Dunbar  and  David 
Reath  1962. 
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OCEANSIDE  (Ivan  Craig,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  1-204.  TB,  35”,  M,  B3.  Colum¬ 
bine  blue  to  foxglove  blue  bitone. 
(Mrs.  D.  Pattison  sib  x  Sleighride) 
X  (Headlands  x  Mary  McClellan). 
Craig  1962. 

Old  Melodies  (Jean  Stevens;  TB;  R. 

1961) .  Waterson’s  Iris  Gard.  1962. 

OLD  PROLIFIC  (Ross,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  58-2.  TB,  40”,  M,  Wl.  Warm 
white  self,  yellow  hafts  and  beard. 
Katherine  Fay  X  Strathmore. 

OLD  YELLER  ( Doriot,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
A-39-58.  SDB,  10”,  E,  Y3F.  Deep 
yellow  self  with  brown  pattern 
around  deeper  yellow  beard.  Parent¬ 
age  unknown. 

OLGA  ( Hanselmayer,  R.  1961).  TB, 
34”,  M,  VI.  Lilac-pink  self,  red 
beard.  Ballerina  X  Radiation. 

OPAL  SHEEN  (Jean  Stevens,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  2-176.  TB,  42”,  EM,  VIP.  Pale 
silvery  lilac  self,  opalescent  sheen, 
creamy  beard.  From  inbreeding  yel¬ 
low  and  pink  amoenas  and  rose- 
toned  derivatives  of  Mary  Randall. 

ORALEE  (DeForest,  R.  1962).  TB, 
36”,  M,  OIP,  Pinkish-orange  self. 
Grand  Teton  X  May  Hall. 

Orange  Beacon  (Crandall;  TB;  R. 
1959).  Crandall  1962. 

ORANGE  BOWL  ( Schliefert,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  56-137.  TB,  32”,  M,  OIL. 
Top  Flight  X  June  Bride.  HC 
1959,  Schliefert  Iris  Gard.  1962. 

ORANGE  CHARIOT  (Fay,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  62-5.  TB,  36”,  M,  OIF. 
Orange  self,  Chinese  coral  beard. 
Chinese  Coral  X  Prairie  Blaze.  HC 
1962. 

ORANGE  TIP  (R.  A.  Wise,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  11-59.  TB,  30”,  L,  03.  S., 

apricot  suffused  pink;  F.,  orange- 
apricot.  ( Benton  Petunia  x  Pink 
Cameo)  X  Mary  Randall. 

ORCHID  FRINGE  (Rex  Brown,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  58-68-9.  TB,  30”,  EM-L, 
VI.  Orchid  self,  touch  of  tan  at 
hafts,  bright  yellow  beard.  Queen’s 
Choice  X  ( Rosy  Ripples  x  ( Quest  x 
Cliff  del ) ) . 

ORCHID  HAZE  (Scholl,  R.  1962). 
BB,  28”,  M-L,  VI.  Orchid  self,  cof¬ 


fee  veining  on  white  shoulders, 
orange-white  beard,  thin  white  blaze. 
Helios  X  Dreamcastle. 

Orchid  Sheen  (Welch;  MDB;  R.  1961). 
Welch  1962. 

ORCHID  SURPRISE  (Vallette,  R. 
1962).  TB,  36”,  EM,  V5.  Orchid- 
pink  blend,  light  yellow  beard.  Melo¬ 
drama  X  self. 

Orenda  (J.  Wills;  TB;  R.  1957).  Fair- 
mount  1962. 

OSTERFEUER  (Hanselmayer,  R.  1960). 
MDB,  5”,  EE,  R3.  S.,  red;  F.,  darker 
red,  yellow  beard.  Austrian  pumila 
#50  X  pumila  #33. 

OSTERGRUSS  (Hanselmayer,  R.  1960). 
MDB,  5”,  EE,  Y4.  S.,  cream;  F., 

plum  color,  white  beard.  Kuban 
pumila  #205  X  Kuban  pumila  #202. 

Pacific  Harmony  (Terrell;  TB,  R. 

1961) .  Tell  1962. 

PACIFIC  PEARL  (Earl  Snyder,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  560.  TB,  34”,  EM, 
W5.  White,  brushed  blue,  gold  at 
haft,  S.  and  F.,  edged  gold.  The 
Admiral  X  Pink  Formal.  HC  1961. 

PAGE  BOY  (Berndt,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
303.  MDB,  5”,  E,  VI.  Violet  self, 
white  beard.  Happy  Thought  X 
Bountiful  Blue. 

PAINTED  WINGS  (Goodman,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  46325.  TB,  Y2.  Pale 
yellow-ground  plicata,  golden-brown 
stippling  at  haft,  red-purple  veining. 
Tom  Boy  X  ((Bali  Belle  x  Honey 
Bun)  x  Fairday). 

PARMA  HAVEN  (Reynolds,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  11W-1.  TB,  38”,  M,  V1F.  Vio¬ 
let  self,  matching  beard.  Violet  Haven 
X  Demetria.  Twintrees  1962. 

PARTY  DOLL  (Fraser,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  58-l-C.  TB,  37”,  M-L,  B1L. 
Light  sapphire  blue  self,  whitish 
beard;  green  buds.  Blue  Sapphire 
X  (New  Snow  x  Azure  Skies). 

PASADENA  INDIAN  (Stambach,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  1-26-8.  California  type, 
5”,  E,  V1R.  Burgundy  self.  Clare¬ 
mont  Indian  X  Amiguita. 

PASSWORD  (Tompkins,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  58-104-A.  TB,  36”,  M-L,  VR1M. 
Magenta  and  Bengal  rose-red  self, 
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red  beard.  ((Cape  Bon  x  Sea  Shell) 
x  Honeyflow  x  Sea  Shell)  F2  x  (Twi¬ 
light  Sky  x  Technicolor))  x  (Defiance 
x  Garnet  Glow ) ) )  X  ( ( Defiance  x 
Apricot  Supreme)  x  Mary  Randall). 
Fleur  de  Lis  1962. 

PATRIARCH  (Beattie,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  57-47.  TB,  34”,  M-L,  V50. 

S.,  blended  chocolate,  oxblood  and 
damson  violet;  F.,  petunia  violet, 
electric  blue  beard,  copper  thumb¬ 
print  and  border.  ( Hermit  Thrush 
x  Al  Borak)  X  Oriental  Glory.  Fleur 
de  Lis  1962. 

PATRICIA  ALLEN  (Teeter,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  58-21.  TB,  36”,  M,  Y1L.  Clear 
yellow  self,  lemon-yellow  beard. 
Pink  Formal  x  Happy  Birthday)  X 
Limelight. 

PATRICIA  CRAIG  (Tom  Craig,  R. 
1962).  TB,  34”,  EM-VL,  Wl.  Cold 
white  self.  White  sdlg.  X  Frieda’s 
Favorite.  Craig  1962. 

PATRICIA  ERWIN  (Earl  Snyder,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  61-B-02.  TB,  44”,  EM, 
V1L.  Light  violet  self,  white-tipped 
beard.  Sky  Ranger  X  Ruffled  Taffeta. 
Patrician’s  Sweetheart  ( Cassebeer; 
TB;  R.  1960).  Cassebeer  1962. 

PATSY  JO  (Kavan,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
D59-10.  SDB,  12”,  V3.  S.,  violet; 

F.,  darker  with  spot.  Green  Halo  X 
Cretica. 

PAVILION  (James,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
408-8.  TB,  36”,  M,  Bl.  Wisteria 
blue  self,  yellow  beard.  Chivalry  X 
Cliffs  of  Dover. 

PAY  DAY  (Tompkins,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
59-81.  TB,  39”,  E-L,  Y1D.  Dande¬ 
lion  yellow  self.  Fusilier  X  Allaglow. 
Fleur  de  Lis  1962. 

PEACH  BLOOM  (Knowlton,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  54-77 A.  TB,  34”,  M,  OY5L. 
Salmon-peach  self,  coral  beard.  Song 
of  Songs  X  Sunray.  HC  1962. 

PEARL  DIVER  (Kelway,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  515.  TB,  32”,  M,  VI.  Laven¬ 
der-pink  self.  Chantilly  X  Cherie. 
Kelway  1962. 

Peggy  Ann  Bush  (Bush;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Flossie’s  Gard.  1962. 

PELLA  (Morgan,  R.  1962).  TB,  34”, 
M,  V3.  S.,  lavender,  fading  near 


white;  F.,  violet,  violet  styles.  First 
Violet  X  Whole  Cloth. 

Pentamic  (Welshans;  BB;  R.  1959). 
Roberts  1962. 

PERCUSSION  (O.  T.  Baker,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  58-16-B.  TB,  34”,  M-L,  04B. 

S.,  chocolate-brown;  F.,  electric  blue, 
chocolate-brown  at  edges,  brown  hafts, 
gold  beard.  Caribou  Trail  X  Way¬ 
ward  Wind. 

PERSIAN  ROMANCE  (Kelway,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  519.  TB,  32”,  M,  05. 
Pink,  apricot  and  tan  blend.  Golden 
Russet  X  Cascade  Splendor.  Kelway 
1962. 

PHOSPHORNIA  (Kelway,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  516.  TB,  30”,  EM,  Y1L. 
Creamy  yellow  self.  Chantilly  X 
Desert  Song.  Kelway  1962. 

Picture  Pretty  (Noyd;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Noyd’s  Gard.  1962. 

Piety  (Branch;  TB;  R.  1957).  Branch 
1960. 

PINAFORE  PARTY  ( Muhlestein,  R. 
1962).  TB,  36”,  M,  VI.  Violet  self, 
strong  white  blaze  on  falls.  Pinafore 
Lass  X  Violet  Grace.  Tell  1962. 

PINK  COCKATOO  (Moldovan,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  62-15.  TB,  36”,  M,  R4W. 

S.,  pink  flushed  white  at  base;  F., 
white,  pink  hafts,  red-pink  beard. 
Lipstick  X  Irish  Lullaby. 

Pink  Emperor  (Carstensen;  TB;  R. 
1961).  Nick’s  Iris  Gard.  1962. 

Pink  Flirt  (Reinhardt;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Reinhardt  1962. 

Pink  Flounce  (M.  Knopf;  TB;  R. 
1961).  Knopf  1962. 

Pink  Flurry  (Sheaff;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Sheaff  1962. 

PINK  HAVEN  (Reynolds,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  9AA-4.  TB,  37”,  EM,  OIP. 
Baby-ribbon  pink  self.  Pink  Enchant¬ 
ment  X  Gay  Haven.  Twintrees  1962. 

PINK  HONEY  (Arny,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
12-62.  Louisiana,  36”,  M-L,  OIP. 
Shell-pink  self,  large  steeple-shaped 
yellow  crests.  Louise  Arny  X  June 
Clouds.  Charjoy  1962. 

PINK  IVORY  (Muhlestein,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  61-3.  TB,  36”,  EM,  Y05P. 
Ivory  self,  lightly  flushed  pink,  peach 
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beard.  (Gold  Ruffles  x  Chantilly)  X 
sib  to  Utah  Cream.  Tell  1962. 

PINK  MIDGET  (Peterson,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  A-39.  MDB,  8”,  VL  dwarf 
season,  05M.  Medium-toned  peach- 
apricot,  self  beard.  Lillipinkput  X 
(  Brownie  x  Pink  Sensation ) . 

Pink  n  Pretty  (Sexton;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Sexton  1962. 

PINKOMINE  (J.  Nelson  Brown,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  E-10.  TB,  33”,  ML, 
RIP.  Deep  pink  with  cerise  cast; 
F.,  deeper,  prominent  style-arms, 
cerise  beard,  5-way  branching.  (Pink 
Enchantment  x  Mary  Randall)  X 
(May  Hall  x  Pink  Fulfillment). 

PINK  PAL  ( Kuesel,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
P-62-1 1.  TB,  36”,  EM,  OIP.  Pink 
self,  heavy  tangerine  beard.  ( Happy 
Birthday  x  Fleeta)  X  Palomino. 

PINK  PARFAIT  (lames,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  434-4.  TB,  48”,  E,  RIP.  Rhoda- 
mine  pink  self,  tangerine  beard.  From 
sdlgs.  involving  Maytime,  Fantasy, 
Cloudcap,  SD  72,  Overture. 

PINK  PETITE  (Judy,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
54 10- A.  BB,  20”,  R1L,  Rose-pink 
self,  tangerine  beard.  Hall  pink 
sdlg.  X  Technicolor. 

PINK  REWARD  (Peterson,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  A-38-A.  IB,  19”,  E,  Y05.  Clear 
peach  self,  darker  peach  beard,  some 
yellow  at  hafts.  Lillipinkput  X 
(  Brownie  x  Pink  Sensation ) . 

Pink  Spoon  (Austin;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Rainbow  1962. 

PINK  SPRITE  (Crosby,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  C-56-38B.  BB,  30”,  EM-L. 
OIP,  Deep  pink  self.  Flamingo  Bay 
X  sib  to  Convention  Queen.  Tell 
1962. 

PINK  SUNBONNET  (G.  Wilson,  R. 
1962).  TB,  42”,  ML,  VIP.  Mauve- 
pink  self,  tangerine  beard.  ( Happy 
Birthday  x  Cloudcap )  X  Dolly 
Varden. 

Pinwheel  (Schreiners;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Schreiners  1962. 

P1XAKEET  (E.  Roberts,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  62R29.  MTB,  20”,  M,  B2W. 
S.,  pale  blue  dotted  blue;  F.,  white, 
peppered  with  blue  dots,  white  beard 
tipped  orange.  Pixie  X  Parakeet. 


PLACID  WATERS  (Cassebeer,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  724.  Sibirica,  30”,  M, 
B1M.  Light  medium  blue,  light  blue 
style-arms,  cream  patch  at  deeper 
blue  haft.  Parentage  unknown. 
Cassebeer  1962. 

PLATINUM  DIAMOND  (Danielson,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  55-3-13.  Arilbred,  16”, 
Y2.  Buff -yellow  to  gray,  black  veins 
and  dots,  black  signal  patch.  Nazarena 
X  Gatesii. 

PLUM  DANDY  (Alta  Brown,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  M124-11.  SDB,  14”,  E,  V1D. 
Plum-purple  self,  deeper  around 
bluish  beard.  ((Sable  x  Azure  Skies) 
x  blue  pumila)  X  Sister  sdlg. 

Plum  Delight  ( Eva  Smith;  TB;  R. 

1961) .  Smith’s  Iris  Gard.  1962. 

POLARA  HAVEN  (Reynolds,  R.  1962), 
Sdlg.  23AA-1.  TB,  36”,  M,  YOl. 
Deep  cantaloupe  self.  R.  M.  White 
sdlg.  3  Vs  X  Pink  Enchantment. 
Twintrees  1962. 

POLAR  ICE  (Kelway,  1962).  Sdlg. 
495.  TB,  36”,  E,  Wl.  White  self. 
Desert  Song  X  New  Snow.  Kelway 
1962. 

Polished  Penny  (El  Dorado  Iris  Gard.; 
TB;  R.  1960).  El  Dorado  1962. 

Polka  Dot  (B.  Jones;  MDB;  R.  1961). 
Raleigh  Hills  1962. 

POLKA  LACE  ( Schortman,  R.  1962 ) . 
Sdlg.  0211.  TB,  36”,  M-L,  Bl. 
Violet-blue  self,  orange  beard,  laced. 
Polka  Time  X  laced  sdlg. 

Porcelain  Doll  ( Shinkle;  Sibirica;  R. 
1959).  Timberline  Gard.  1962, 

POTATO  CHIP  (Arny,  R.  1962). 
Louisiana,  30”,  M,  YOID.  Yellow- 
brown  self,  yellow  line  crest,  deep 
brown  margins.  Louise  Arny  X  King’s 
Gold.  Charjoy  1962. 

POWAY  (Tom  Craig,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
R-201.  TB,  38”,  L,  Y03D.  S.,  Rem¬ 
brandt  brown;  F.,  laurel  oak.  Red 
sdlg.  involving  Savage,  Molten,  Cor¬ 
dovan,  Golden  Perch.  Craig  1962. 

PRAIRIE  LILT  ( Freudenburg,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  59-45.  TB,  30”,  M,  Y5. 
Bronzy  citron-green  blend,  orchid 
Hush,  blue-violet  based  bronze  beard. 
Brown  Pixie  X  Ebony  Echo. 
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Prince  of  Whites  (Shinkle;  Sibirica; 
R.  1959).  Timberline  Garcl.  1962. 

PRETTY  BLUE  EYES  (Nitchman,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  57-31  A.  TB,  32”,  M, 
B4W.  S.,  medium  blue,  blue-purple 
at  base;  F.,  silvery  blue- white,  blue 
beard.  Sea  Lark  X  Blue  Rhythm. 

PRETTY  HAVEN  (Reynolds,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  H7-1.  TB,  36”,  EM,  V1D. 
Deep  violet  self,  blue  beard.  (Purple 
Haven  x  Steel  Haven)  X  (Azure 
Haven  x  Alicia).  Twintrees  1962. 

PRETTY  PINAFORE  (Peterson,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  A-13-A.  SDB,  13”,  E, 
B3.  S.,  medium  blue;  F.,  darker  blue, 
blue  border,  yellow  beard,  tipped 
white.  Starlift  X  Welch  H503. 

PROUD  BEAUTY  (Schmelzer,  R. 
1962.  Sdlg.  B-ll-C.  TB,  38”,  M, 
RIM.  Deep  pink  self.  Regna  X 
Glamor  Girl. 

QUARANTAINE  FLAGGE  (Martin,  R. 
1961).  TB,  36”,  E-EM,  Y5.  Olive- 
yellow  self.  ( Moonlight  Sonata  x 
Firecracker)  X  (Mohr  Beauty  x  Fire¬ 
cracker  ) . 

Quiet  Charm  (Noyd;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Noyd’s  Gard.  1962. 

Radiant  Gem  (Opal  Brown;  BB;  R. 
1961).  Brown’s  Sunnyhill  Gard. 
1962. 

RAINBOW  INN  (Arny,  R.  1962). 
Louisiana,  24”,  M,  Y2V.  S.,  pale 
cream,  blue-purple  veining;  F.,  light 
yellow,  blue-purple  veining,  orange- 
yellow  line  crest.  Unregistered  blue 
X  Strutting  Canary.  Charjoy  1962. 

RAINBOW  SONG  (M.  &  L.  Crawford, 
R.  1962).  TB,  36”  M,  05V.  S., 

apricot-yellow  blended  to  pink;  F., 
yellow  hafts  blended  to  violet-red, 
light  blue  blaze  below  tangerine 
beard.  ( Royal  Scot  x  Pink  Cameo ) 
X  Chantilly. 

RAINBOW  TRAIL  ( Silfies,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  274- A.  TB,  36”,  M,  Y05L.  S., 
blend  of  copper,  brown  at  edges;  F., 
brown  at  hafts,  copper  edges,  laven¬ 
der  blaze,  orange  beard.  Rainbow 

Room  X  Orange  Gem. 

■*  t 

RampanT*'  River  ( Marx;  fapanese;  R. 
1961).  Marx  1962. 


Raspberry  Whirl  (Opal  Brown;  TB; 
R.  1961).  Brown’s  Sunnyhill  Gard. 
1962. 

Redding  (Dell  Ogilvie;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Miller’s  Iris  Gard.  1962. 

RED  JAVELIN  (Judy  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
54021.  TB,  40”,  E-L,  R1L.  Light 
ruby-red  self,  brownish  beard. 
Technicolor  X  Craig  sdlg.  (8-96  x 
8-64). 

RED  PEPPER  (James,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
98-33.  TB,  40”,  M,  Y2R.  S.,  yellow, 
peppered  maroon-red;  F.,  cream 
heavily  peppered  in  haft  and  border. 
Tiff  an  ja  X  Rocket. 

Red  Ruffles  (Leland;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Soo  Preme  Gard.  1962. 

RED  SHEEN  (Greenlee,  R.  1962). 
MDB,  4  ”,  EE,  RIO.  Red  self,  toward 
brown  side.  Welch  J-401  (Lights  On 
x  Nana)  X  Welch  J-512  (Carpathia 
iJ;x  Cook  1546). 

Red  Unicorn  (Austin;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Rainbow  1962. 

Regal  Gold  ( L.  W.  Brummitt;  TB;  R. 
1961).  Orpington  1962. 

Regal  Ruffling  (Reckamp;  TB;  R. 
1961).  Mission  Gard.  1962. 

REGNA  (Schmelzer,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
1-C-ll.  TB,  37”,  EM,  03P.  S., 

medium  pink;  F.,  peach,  coral  beard. 
Classy  Lass  X  Lynn  Hall. 

REMEMBERED  MELODY  (Tompkins, 

R.  1962),  Sdlg.  58-105.  TB,  35”, 
M-L,  R1L.  Medium-light  pink  self, 
coral-pink  beard.  June  Meredith  X 
Cameo  Coral.  Fleur  de  Lis  1962. 

RETURN  ENGAGEMENT  (Raymond 
Smith,  R.  1962).  Sdlg.  109-R.  TB, 
29”,  Re,  V2.  Roman  violet  fancy 
plicata,  yellow  beard.  Pink  Cameo 
X  October  Blaze. 

Reverto  ( McKee-Roberts;  BB;  R.  1957). 
Roberts  1962. 

RIBBON  ROUND  (Tompkins,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  60-2.  TB,  40”,  E-ML,  W2B. 
White  ground,  edged  sky  blue. 
Crown  Point  X  Caroline  Jane.  HG 
1961. 

RING  SIDE  (O.  T.  Baker,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  58-31.  TB,  32”,  EM-L,  05D. 

S. ,  henna  brown;  F.,  same,  amethyst 
infused  yellow  overlay  at  hafts. 
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Caribou  Trail  X  ( Centurion  x  Rich 
Raiment ) . 

RITA  ANN  BUSH  (Bush,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  4.  TB,  36”,  EM,  Yl.  Canary- 
yellow  self,  pale  gold  beard,  gold 
haft.  Golden  Eagle  X  Elsa  Sass. 

ROBBY  (Hamblen,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
H-7-105-1.  BB,  24”,  M-L,  V4.  S.,  lav¬ 
ender;  F.,  rosy  tan,  vermillion  beard. 
Sib  to  Valimar  X  Graduation  Gift. 
HC  1962. 

ROBERT  SMITHWOOD  ( Sheaff,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  60-1.  TB,  34”,  M,  R1V. 
Violet-red  self,  gold  at  hafts  and  laced 
edges.  Hall  pink  sdlg.  X  Celestial 
Glory. 

ROCKET  RUST  (Gibson,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  48-5A.  TB,  32”,  M,  Y04W.  S., 
copper  brown;  F.,  copper  brown 
border  on  pure  white.  Sdlg  29-3A  X 
unknown. 

ROCKHAVEN  (Kelway,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
379.  TB,  32”,  M,  R3.  S.,  copper  red; 
F.,  red.  Magic  Carpet  X  Cordovan. 
Kelway  1962. 

ROCKWOOD  LUCK  (Luckey,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  L-2-433.  TB,  34”,  ML, 
OIP.  Clear  peach-pink  self,  tangerine 
beard.  Party  Dress  X  Pink  Formal. 

ROSANTHA  (James,  R.  1962).  Sdlg 
711-5.  TB,  36”,  E,  YIP.  Cream  self, 
gold  haft,  yellow  beard.  ( Snow 

Flurry  x  Gloriole)  X  Virginia  Apple- 

gay. 

ROSE  AZURETTE  (Judy,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  53013.  SDB,  15”,  M,  R5L. 

Fucshine  pink,  underlying  blue  tones 
self,  white  spot,  orange  beard. 

Samite  X  Technicolor. 

ROSE  ELF  (Doriot,  R.  1962).  MDB, 
3”,  EE,  VI.  Light  rosy-lavender  self. 
Nana  X  unknown. 

ROSENQUARZ  ( Werckmeister,  R. 
1960).  TB,  40”,  M,  OIP.  Pink  self, 
mandarin-red  beard.  Happy  Birthday 
X  Strathmore. 

Rose  Point  (Suiter;  TB;  R.  1960). 
Cedar  Lake  1962. 

ROSE  RHYTHM  (Eva  Smith,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  59-342.  TB,  34”,  E-L,  R5L.  S., 
rose-pink  blend;  F.,  deeper  rose-pink 
blend.  Mary  Randall  X  Pink  Chimes. 


ROSE  SPOON  (Austin,  R.,  1962). 

Sdlg.  8109.  TB,  36”,  LM,  Spooned, 
V5R.  S.,  light  rosy  pink;  F.,  deep 
rose  pink,  dark  veins.  Plumed  De¬ 
light  X  Horned  Rosyred.  Rainbow 
1962. 

ROSIGOLD  (Foster,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
61-13-2.  TB,  32”,  EM-L,  R5.  S.,  rose; 
F.,  rose,  small  blue  blaze.  Nomohr  X 
Generous. 

ROUGE  REX  (Judy,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
59261.  TB,  29”,  M-L,  R3D.  S., 
erythrite  red;  F.,  same  with  glow  of 
Indian  lake,  yellow-ochre  beard. 
(Pacemaker  x  Moulin  Rouge)  X 
Ruffled  Apache. 

Round  Rock  (DeForest;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Irisnoll  1962. 

ROYAL  BLOOD  (J.  Nelson  Brown,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  E-3.  TB,  34”,  M-L, 
RID.  Mahogany-red  self,  brown 
beard.  (  ( Bandit  x  Pacemaker )  X 
Defiance )  X  (  ( Orelio  x  Inspiration ) 
x  Trim). 

Royal  Contrast  (Alta  Brown;  SDB; 
R.  1961).  Brown’s  Iris  Gard.  1962. 

Royal  Fanfare  (Branch;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Soo-Preme  Gard.  1962). 

ROYAL  OAK  (C.  C.  Hall,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  M 15-15.  TB,  30”,  M,  04V.  S., 
cigar  brown;  F.,  bluish  mauve,  edged 
brown.  Quechee  X  Carnton. 

Royal  Ribbon  (Pickard;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Pickard  1962. 

ROYAL  RUFFLES  (Purviance,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  60-1.  TB,  29”,  E-M, 
Bl.  Marine-blue  self,  blue  beard. 
Black  Forest  X  Chivalry. 

Royal  Thumbprint  (Stephenson;  IB; 
R.  1959).  Melrose  1962. 

RUBELLITE  (Crosby,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
C-57-14.  TB,  36”,  M-L,  OIP.  Pink 
self.  Pink  Porcelain  X  Pink  En¬ 
chantment.  Tell  1962. 

RUBY  LACE  (Schmelzer,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  14-A-13.  TB,  39”,  M,  Rl.  Ruby 
self.  Sdlg.  5-57-30  X  sib  (involving 
Arlene  Wood  and  Congo). 

Ruby  Mine  (Schreiners;  TB;  R.  1960). 
Schreiners  1962. 

RUFFLED  DREAM  (Eva  Smith,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  61-95,  TB,  38”,  M, 
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YIP.  Deep  cream  self,  deeper  at 
haft.  Idaho  Gold  X  Celestial  Snow. 

Ruffled  Duchess  ( Welshans;  BB;  R. 
1959).  Roberts  1962. 

RUFFLED  HARMONY  ( Freudenburg, 
R.  1962).  Sdlg.  60-13.  BB,  28”,  VL, 
V1D.  Intense  red-violet,  white  blaze, 
bronzy-yellow  beard.  Addie  Scheve 
X  Pinafore  Lass. 

RUFFLED  IMP  (Alta  Brown,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  M136-14.  SDB,  14”  E,  W1Y. 
Ruffled  ivory-white  self,  yellow  beard 
tipped  white.  Fairy  Flax  X  Snow 

Elf. 

Ruffled  Moth  (Ferguson;  spuria;  R. 
1961).  Ferguson  1962. 

Ruffled  River  (Stanley;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Stanley  1962. 

RUFFLED  ROYALTY  (Olson,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  61-16B.  TB,  34”,  M.,  VIM. 
Pansy-purple  self,  slight  blue  infusion 
in  center  of  falls,  tan  beard.  ( Char- 
Maize  x  Bellerive)  X  Riviera. 
RUFFLED  STEEL  (Vallette,  R.  1962). 
TB,  35”,  M,  V1B.  Steel-blue  self, 
bright  blue  beard.  Violet  Harmony  X 
self. 

Ruffled  Valentine  ( R.  Brizendine; 
TB;  R.  1961).  Brizendine  Gard. 
1962. 

RUMBLING  THUNDER  (Tompkins, 
R.  1962).  Sdlg.  58-30C.  TB,  36”, 
E-ML,  V1D.  Dark  midnight-violet 
self,  bronzy  beard.  ( Blue  Sapphire  x 
Down  Beat)  X  Real  Glory.  Fleur  de 
Lis  1962. 

Rural  Rhythm  (Crandall,  TB;  R. 
1957).  Crandall  1962. 

RUTH  ANNE  (Sahuc,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
59-104-1.  Louisiana,  31”,  E,  V3.  S., 
deep  purplish  pink;  F.,  moderate 
purplish  red.  Louise  Arny  X  Wheel- 
horse. 

RUTH  C.  SUNDEEN  (E.  &  A.  Wat¬ 
kins,  R.  1962).  Sdlg.  59-20.  TB,  34”, 
M,  W1W.  White,  white  self,  white 
beard.  Charles  Fowler  X  Eleanor’s 
Pride. 

Ruth’s  Love  (Sexton;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Sexton  1962. 

SABLE  PRINCESS  (Judy,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  5731 -A.  TB,  40”,  M,  RID.  S, 


maroon;  F.,  maroon,  white  underlay  at 
throat,  yellow-ochre  beard.  (Cherie 
x  Whispers)  X  Sable  Night. 

Saffrina  (Shinkle;  TB;  R.  1959). 
Timberline  Gard.  1962. 

SAFFRON  MOON  ( Benbow,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  S-132.  SDB,  13”,  E,  W2Y. 
White  with  yellow  border,  white 
beard.  Saffron  Charm  X  Moongleam. 

SAGADEHOC  (Willard  Rogers,  R. 
1962).  TB,  32”,  M,  W2M.  White 
ground  and  maroon  plicata,  some  yel¬ 
low  at  hafts.  ( Sorrel  Top  x  Shark¬ 
skin)  X  Firecracker.  HC  1962. 

SAILOR’S  DELIGHT  (Spofford,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  DS-002.  Sibirica,  36”, 
LM,  B1M.  Medium  blue  self,  large 
white  blaze,  self-colored  styles.  Par¬ 
entage  unknown. 

SAILOR  SUIT  (Tim  Craig,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  T-62-11.  Arilbred,  24”,  EM, 
Bl.  Commodore  blue  self.  (Head¬ 
lands  x  Mary  McClellan  )  X  Bob’s 
Blue.  Craig  1962. 

SALEM  WITCH  (Spofford,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  MP-003.  Sibirica,  40”,  VE,  V1D. 
Reddish  purple  self,  large  white 
blaze,  self  styles.  Parentage  unknown. 

SANCTA  CAECILIA  (Martin,  R.  1961). 
TB,  36”,  ML,  Wl.  White  self,  upper 
falls  orange-yellow,  yellow  beard. 
Sarinmutter  X  Sky  Crystal. 

Sandman  (Buttrick;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Fairmount  1962. 

SANDRA  ELAINE  (Wilson,  R.  1962). 
TB,  40”,  E,  B1M.  Medium  blue  self. 
Snow  Flurry  X  Cloud  Castle. 

SANDS  OF  DEE  (Scholl,  R.  1962). 
TB,  33”,  M-L,  Y3.  S.,  chrome  yellow; 
F.,  tan  veining  on  chrome-yellow, 
orange  beard.  Desert  Song  X  Golden 
Eagle. 

SANDY  JEAN  ( Bakke-Messer,  R.  1962). 
BB,  18”,  E,  Yl.  Yellow  self,  white 
blaze.  (Priscilla  x  Twilight  Sky)  X 
Goldbeater. 

SARAH  ASHCROFT  (E.  &  A.  Watkins, 
R.  1962).  Sdlg.  58-68.  TB,  40”,  M, 
Y1G.  Lemon-yellow  self,  strong  green 
influence,  lemon-yellow  beard.  ( Ice 
Carnival  x  Miss  Christine  )  X  Che- 
rito. 
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SARKSTONE  (C.  C.  Hall,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  M6-1.  TB,  42”,  M,  VI.  Pale 
lavender,  deeper  edges,  pale  center; 
reddish  beard.  ( Mulberry  Rose  x 
Pagan  Princess)  X  Mary  Randall. 

SAUCY  FLOSSIE  (Plough,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  59-159-6.  IB,  18”,  EM,  W4V. 

S.,  pure  white;  F.,  white,  blue-purple 
spot,  white  stripe  below  beard,  char¬ 
treuse  hafts;  orange  beard  tipped 
white.  Paper  and  Ink  X  Allah. 

SAUCY  PINK  ( Muhlestein,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  57-33-57A.  BB,  24”,  M,  OIP. 
Light  shell  pink  self.  Golden  Flash 
X  Yellow  Dresden. 

SCANDAL  (Beattie,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
57-4.  BB,  26”,  E,  Y05.  S.,  old  gold; 
F.,  same  veined  chocolate-brown. 
Sib  to  Perique  X  Scalawag.  Raleigh 
Hills  1962. 

SCHWANENSEE  (Nes,  R.  1960).  SDB, 
11”,  E,  Wl.  Pure  white  self.  Anne- 
Marie  Berthier  X  April  Morn. 

SEAFAIR  PIRATE  (Rex  Brown,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  55-357-20.  TB,  33”, 
ML,  Y05D.  S.,  golden  tan;  F., 

darker  golden  brown,  bronze  beard. 
( Chantilly  x  Cascade  Splendor )  X 
Pretty  Quadroon. 

SEA  SHELL  HAVEN  (Reynolds,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  Hl-1.  TB,  35”,  E,  V3. 

S.,  mother  of  pearl,  pale  lavender 
trimming;  F.,  mother  of  pearl.  Gay 
Haven  X  Lynn  Hall.  Twintrees  1962. 
SEA  TURN  (Spofford,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
MP-004.  Sibirica,  30”,  M,  Wl. 
Oyster-white  self,  gold  at  hafts,  self 
styles.  Parentage  unknown. 

September  Buttercup  (G.  P.  Brown; 
BB;  R.  1961).  Brown’s  Everblooming 
Gard.  1962. 

SEPTEMBER  SERENADE  (G.  P. 
Brown,  R.  1962).  TB,  30”,  Re,  Rl.  S., 
red  flush;  F.,  red;  red  veins  on  cream 
beside  yellow  beard.  Fall  Serenade 
X  Summer  Surprise. 

September  Song  (Hamblen;  TB;  R. 
1960).  Mission  Bell  1962. 

SHADOW  WALTZ  (Tompkins,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  58-168B.  TB,  40”, 
E-L,  V1L.  Cool  orchid  self,  self 
beard.  ( Berta  B  x  Cliffs  of  Dover )  X 
Spring  Festival.  HC  1961.  Fleur  de 
Lis  1962. 


SHAH  AZUL  (Shockey,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  160-163A.  Oncocyclus,  11”, 
VE-E,  W2V.  S.,  white,  flushed  and 
veined  methyl  violet;  F.,  methyl 
violet,  copper-brown  signal,  marigold- 
orange  beard.  I.  haynei  hybrid  X 
Judean  Cream. 

SHEER  TOY  ( Dubes-Young,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  56-16-1.  TB,  32”,  M,  W5.  S., 
ivory  flushed  raspberry,  edged  char¬ 
treuse;  F.,  ivory  white,  edged  char¬ 
treuse  cream.  Rejoice  X  Lavendula. 
SHERRY  STASKA  (Harry  Riggs,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  l-E-17.  TB,  32”,  M, 
RIP.  Phlox-pink  self,  shrimp-red 
beard.  Pink  Sensation  X  unknown. 

Shine  Boy  (M.  Brizendine;  SDB;  R. 
1961).  Brizendine  Gard.  1962. 

SHIRLEY  JEAN  (Wilson,  R.  1962). 
TB,  40”,  EM,  VIM.  Medium  orchid 
self,  tangerine  beard.  (Dolly  Varden  x 
Limelight)  X  June  Bride. 

SHOWMASTER  (Selle,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
57-67.  TB,  32”,  M,  Y05.  Brown 
self,  plum  undertones,  golden  overlay. 
Inca  Chief  X  Bold  Copper.  HC  1962. 

SHY  LASSIE  ( Silfies,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
101-1.  IB,  15”,  E,  Y1F,  Deep  butter- 
cream  yellow  self,  pale  yellow  beard 
tipped  light  blue.  Mayan  Gold  X 
Brassie. 

Sierra  Sunset  (Austin;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Rainbow  1962. 

SILVER  EAGLE  (Hemphill,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  01-63.  TB,  36”,  M,  W4V.  S., 
pure  white,  silver  edge;  F.,  lavender 
ruffled  silver  edge.  Golden  Eagle  X 
Cherie. 

Silvergilt  (Wills;  TB;  R.  1960). 
Fairmount  1962. 

Silvern  (Koon;  TB;  R.  1960).  Koon 
1962. 

Silver  Peak  (DeForest;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Irisnoll  1962. 

SING  ALONG  (Plough,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  55-68-8.  TB,  33”,  EM-L,  W4Y. 

S.,  white,  slight  infusion  of  yellow  at 
mid-rib;  F.,  canary  yellow,  saffron 
yellow  beard.  Gay  Pal  X  ( Pinnacle 
x  Party  Dress).  HC  1962. 

SINGING  SUN  (Corey,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  62-X-l.  TB,  34”,  EM,  Yl. 
Buttercup-yellow  self,  ruffled-picoted, 
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orange  beard.  (Evening  Star  x  Gussie) 
X  Gala  Gown. 

SINGING  WIND  (O.  T.  Baker,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  58-16A.  TB,  32”,  EM-L, 
R5L.  Dusty  rose  self,  greenish-yellow 
haft  and  beard,  extremely  rippled. 
Caribou  Trail  X  Wayward  Wind. 

SIR  GORDON  (McGee,  R.,  1962). 

Sdlg.  A-59-60.  Arilbred,  34”,  ME, 
B1V.  Lavender-blue  self,  blue-tipped 
beard.  Jane  Phillips  X  Capitola. 

Siva-Siva  (Gibson;  TB;  R.  1961).  Cooley 
1962. 

Sky  Baby  (Alta  Brown;  SDB;  R.  1960). 
Brown’s  Iris  Gard.  1962. 

SKY  CAPER  (Warburton,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  45BC509.  MDB,  6”,  EE,  B1V. 
Pale  purplish  blue  self,  white  beards. 
Fairy  Flax  X  sdlg.  AM-5  (blue 
pumila ) . 

SKY  CROCHET  (Nebeker,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  527 A.  TB,  36”,  ML,  B1M. 

Medium  to  light  blue  self,  pale  yellow 
beard,  laced  edges.  Sky  Song  X  Sierra 
Skies.  HC  1961.  Tell  1962. 

SKYLON  (Berndt,  R.  1962).  Sdlg.  301. 
MDB,  3”,  E,  V3.  S.,  violet;  F., 

darker,  lighter  violet  on  edge.  Fairy 
Flax  X  Lilliput. 

Sky  Patrol  ( Buttrick;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Fairmount  1962. 

SKY  QUEEN  (Frances  Craig,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  B-202.  TB,  38”,  E-Re,  BI. 
Campanula-blue  self.  ( Steeplechase  x 
Mary  McClellan)  X  Regina  Maria. 
Craig  1962. 

SKY  TORCH  (Peterson,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  A-8-B.  SDB,  14”,  E,  B50.  Blue- 
and-orange  blended  self,  white  beard. 
Olympic  Torch  X  April  Morn. 

SLAVA  ( Ellyson,  R.  1962).  Sdlg.  BC- 
58-08.  TB,  38”,  M,  OIP.  Pale  shell- 
pink  self,  dusty  tangerine  beard. 
( Carabella  X  (Hall:  43-03  x  Argus 
Pheasant ) . 

SMALL  TALK  (Sexton,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  60-44.  BB,  26”,  M,  W2V.  White 
edged  orchid,  orchid  hafts,  white 
beard.  Pinafore  Lass  X  Caroline 
Jane. 

SMALL  WORLD  (El  Dorado  Garden, 
R.  1962).  Sdlg.  L-l.  IB,  15”,  E,  Wl. 
White  self,  lemon  beard.  Blue-and- 


white  plicata  X  Green  Spot.  El 
Dorado  1962. 

SMART  SET  (J.  Nelson,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  60-60-1.  TB,  34”,  ML,  B3.  S., 
hyacinth  blue;  F.,  violet,  yellow  beard, 
tipped  blue.  Flyaway  X  Melodrama. 

SNIPE  (Berndt,  R.  1962).  Sdlg.  304. 
MDB,  5”,  E,  Y1F.  Golden  yellow 
self,  yellow  beard.  Happy  Thought 
X  unknown. 

SNOWDON  (Scholl,  R.  1962).  BB, 
27”,  M-L,  W1B.  White  self,  choco¬ 
late  and  chartreuse  veins  on  lemon 
hafts,  orange  beard.  Helios  X 
Dreamcastle. 

SNOW  FLAME  (M’Cashin,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  482.  TB,  42”,  M,  Wl.  Flared 
white  self,  red  beard.  (  ( Flora  Dora 
x  Pink  Formal)  x  (Mary  Randall  x 
Party  Dress))  X  Frost  and  Flame. 

SNOW  FLECK  (Greenlee,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  60-502.  IB,  20”,  E,  W2B.  White 
with  light  blue  plicata  markings. 
( H-503  x  Zantha)  X  Snow  Crystal. 

SNOWSCAPE  (F.  Evans,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  641A.  TB,  35”,  E-M,  W2V,  S., 
white;  F.,  white,  bordered  violet- 
blue,  lemon-yellow  beard.  (Pierre 
Menard  x  unknown)  X  Whole  Cloth. 

SOARING  GULL  (Fullerton,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  J-1259.  Japanese,  48”,  EM-L, 
Single,  V4W.  S.,  wisteria,  edged 
white;  F.,  white.  From  seedlings  in¬ 
volving  Higo  and  other  strains. 

SO  FAIR  (Welch,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
T-523.  MDB,  6”,  E,  W4V.  S.,  white; 
F.,  orchid-pink.  Lilli-Var  X  (Fior 
del  Mondo  x  unknown). 

Soft  Sky  (Abell;  TB;  R.  1961).  Tell 
1962. 

SOLAR  LIGHT  (Arny,  R.  1962). 
Louisiana,  36”,  M-L,  W1Y.  Cream- 
white  self,  yellow-green  line  crest. 
( Holleyblu  x  Buttercup )  X  ( Louise 
Arny  x  June  Clouds).  Charjoy  1962. 

SOLENT  BREEZE  (J.  D.  Taylor,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  C-26-4.  IB,  22”,  E, 
Y1F.  Bright  yellow  self,  chocolate 
hafts.  Langdale  X  Pogo.  Wisley 
Trials  1962. 

SOO-ROYAL  ( Dubes-Young,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  6051.  TB,  36”,  M,  W4B.  S., 
pure  white;  F.,  medium  blue.  Galilee 
X  Whole  Cloth. 
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SOUTHERN  GLORY  (Ames,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  1-63.  TB,  36”,  M-L.  R5Y.  S., 
gold  blending  to  rose  tips;  F.,  golden 
to  burnished  gold  edges,  orange 
beard.  From  2  sdlgs. 

SOUTHERN  SEAS  (Buttrick,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  57-12C.  TB,  36”,  M-L,  B1 
Cerulian  blue  self,  white  tipped 
beard.  Galilee  X  ( Bluebird  Blue  x 
Concord  River). 

SPACE  NEEDLE  (Carl  Paine,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  57-20.  TB,  41”,  EM,  VI.  Bril¬ 
liant  violet  self,  white  blaze,  yellow 
beard.  Mary  McClellan  X  ( Palomino 
x  Top  Flight). 

SPACE  PATROL  (E.  Snyder,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  6014.  TB,  34”,  M,  V1D.  Dark 
violet  self,  blue  beard.  Black  Forest 
X  Palomino. 

SPANKED  BABY  (Ross,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  58-3.  TB,  34”,  M,  OIP.  Cool 
pink,  faintly  blue;  red  beard.  Cherie 
X  Cloud  Castle. 

SPARKLING  SEA  (Jean  Stevens,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  l-i74.  TB,  48”,  EM,W4B. 
S.,  bluish  white;  F.,  medium  blue, 
pale  haft  and  beard.  Paul  Cook 
sdlg.  216-55  X  Foaming  Seas. 

SPEAK  UP  (Willbanks,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
15-29-4.  Arilbred,  20”,  E-M,  W5Y. 
S.,  white,  chartreuse  midrib  and  vein- 
ing;  F.,  brilliant  greenish  yellow. 
Figurine  X  Kalifa  Baltis. 

SPECIAL  ANGEL  ( Hickenlooper,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  8H-61.  TB,  36”,  M-L, 
W1B.  Blue-white  self,  yellow  haft  and 
beard.  New  Snow  X  Ballerina. 

SPECIAL  OCCASION  ( James,  R. 

1962).  Sdlg.  853-26.  TB,  48”,  L, 

Y3,  S.,  mimosa  yellow;  F.,  lemon 
throat,  white  flush  edged  mimosa  yel¬ 
low.  ( Spring  Romance  x  Zantha )  X 
Dream  Dance. 

SPOONED  SAMPLER  (Austin,  R. 

1962).  Sdlg.  913.  TB,  36”,  ML, 
Spooned,  Y4.  S.,  yellow;  F.,  yellow 

washed  in  light  red,  yellow  haft, 

orange  beard  with  yellow  spoons. 
Plumed  Delight  X  Horned  Rosyred. 
Rainbow  1962. 

SPRING  FAIRY  (Alta  Brown,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  M140-13.  SDB,  13”,  E,  Y3.  S., 
light  yellow;  F.,  deep  buttercup  yel¬ 


low,  light  yellow  border.  Green  Spot 
X  Florinda. 

SPRING  MORN  (Corey,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  9-N-3.  TB,  32”,  M-L,  VIP. 
Pearly  lavender-pink  self,  yellow 
beard  and  haft.  Sdlg.  142-K-l  X 
Sugarplum. 

SPRING’S  RETURN  (Z.  Benson,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  4-3-26-1.  BB,  18”, 
M-Re,  V1D.  Red-violet  self,  white 
blaze,  white-tipped  yellow  beard. 
Majorette  X  Sass  48-443. 

Spring  Tempo  (Crandall;  TB;  R.  1959). 
Crandall  1962. 

STARCHED  FABRIC  (Brummitt,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  13y9-l.  TB,  36”,  M-L, 
W1B.  S.,  white,  blue  glow  inside; 
F.,  white,  yellow  haft  and  beard. 
Cahokia  X  Golden  Alps. 

STARCHED  LINEN  ( Schroeder,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  61-1-2.  TB,  30”,  M, 
Wl.  White  self,  (Tranquility  X  sdlg. 
1-17-1)  X  Lipstick. 

Starchy  Sue  (Wright;  TB;  R.  1959). 
Timberline  Gard.  1962. 

STAR  MATE  (Stanley,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
5K2.  TB,  36”,  LM,  Y1F.  Brilliant 
gold  self,  self  beard.  Prairie  Sunset 
X  Golden  Russett. 

Star  Point  Blue  ( Hockett,  TB;  R. 
1961).  Parson’s  Manor  1962. 

Stylmark  (E.  Roberts;  BB;  R.  1960). 
Roberts  1962. 

SUMMER  CAVANETTE  (G.  P.  Brown, 
R.  1962).  TB,  34”,  Re,  V3.  S.,  pale 
lavender;  F.,  lavender,  lavender  veins 
on  cream  at  base  of  falls;  orange 
beard.  Autumn  Afternoon  X  Glow 
Port. 

Summer  Glory  (Marx;  Japanese;  R. 
1961).  Marx  1962. 

SUMMER  GOLDILOCKS  (G.  P. 
Brown,  R.  1962).  TB,  34”,  Re,  Yl. 
Golden  yellow  self,  golden  veins  on 
white  beside  golden  beard.  Mattie 
Gates  X  Summer  Surprise. 

Summer  Inspiration  (G.  P.  Brown;  TB; 
R.  1961).  Brown’s  Everblooming 
Gard.  1962. 

SUMMER  RED  (G.  P.  Brown,  R.  1962). 
TB,  32”,  Re,  R3.  S.,  light  brown 

flushed  red;  F.,  dark  red,  white  area 
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at  beard  red  veined,  beard  tipped 
brown.  Pottawatomi  X  Summer 
Surprise. 

SUMMER  TABLETINE  (G.  P.  Brown, 

R.  1962).  IB,  25”,  Re,  Yl.  Pale 
yellow,  brown  veins  on  yellow  hafts, 
yellow-tipped  beard,  white  styles. 
Autumn  Twilight  X  Halloween  Night. 

SUNBONNET  TIME  (Peterson,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  A- 1 13.  IB,  17”,  E,  Y4R. 

S. ,  ruffled  gold;  F.,  rose-red,  bordered 
gold,  gold  beard.  ( Brownie  x  Pink 
Sensation)  X  Douglas  TB-1411  x 
yellow  lilliput). 

SUN  COUNTRY  (Plough,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  59-18-25.  TB,  33”,  EM-L,  Yl. 
Canary-yellow  self,  pure  white  signal 
blaze,  Indian  yellow  beard.  Butter¬ 
scotch  Kiss  X  Cloud  Dancer. 

SUNDAY  SILK  (Tompkins,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  58-2M.  TB,  39”,  VL,  VR1L. 
Light  violet-pink,  red  beard.  Cameo 
Coral  X  May  Hall.  Fleur  de  Lis 
1962. 

SUNLIT  FRILLS  (Riddle,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  56-45-A.  TB,  38”,  M,  YL 
Canary-yellow  self,  self  beard.  Frills 
X  Golden  Trim. 

Sunlit  Lace  (Tallant;  TB;  R.  1960). 
El  Dorado  Card.  1962. 

SUNNY  ISLE  (DeForest,  R.  1962). 
TB,  36”,  M,  Y1F.  Yellow  self,  yellow 
beard.  Grand  Teton  X  Golden 
Chance. 

SUNNY  RACHEL  (Schroeder,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  61-30-1.  BB,  26”,  M,  W4.  S., 
blue-white,  chartreuse  at  midrib;  F., 
olive  green,  blending  to  chartreuse 
yellow,  tan  at  haft;  orange  beard. 
Black  Taffeta  X  Palomino. 

Sunrise  Serenade  ( Sheaff ;  TB;  R. 
1961).  Sheaff  1962. 

SUNSET  STRIP  ( Willbanks,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  15-36-6.  Arilbred,  26”,  EM, 
V5Y.  S.,  pale  purple,  chartreuse-buff 
midrib  and  veins;  F.,  brilliant  greenish 
yellow,  entire  flower  splashed  red- 
reddish  purple.  Figurine  X  C.  G. 
White  onco  sdlg.  51-B-54. 

Superlation  (Paul  Cook;  TB;  R. 
1957).  Cook  1962. 

SURE  TRUMP  (Carstensen,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  C-3-62.  TB,  36”,  M,  Y3.  S., 


mustard  yellow;  F.,  old  gold,  yellow 
beard.  Revel  X  Butterscotch  Kiss. 

*  Surprise  Package  ( Schmelzer  R.  1957). 
Transferred  to  Sdlg.  3-A-10. 

SURPRISE  PACKAGE  (Schmelzer,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  3-A-10.  TB,  39”,  E-L, 
V40.  S.,  rosy  lavender;  F.,  apricot- 

chamois  blend  edged  in  ruffles  shade 
of  standards.  Belle  Prairie  X 
(Queen’s  Lace  x  Honey  Hue). 

Sweet  Lilani  (Noyd;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Noyd  1962. 

SWEET  LOVE  (Schmelzer,  R.  1962). 
BB,  19”,  M,  YIP.  Cream  self,  laced 
in  yellow.  ( Queen’s  Lace  x  Honey 
Hue)  X  Evening  Star. 

SWEET  SEVENTEEN  (Kelway,  R. 
1962).  TB,  34”,  M,  OIP.  Apricot-pink 
self.  Loomis  V20  X  Cherie.  Kelwav 
1962. 

SWEET  SURPRISE  (Suiter,  R.  1962). 
TB,  34”,  M,  Y4W.  S.,  gold,  white 
edge;  F.,  white.  Honey  Ruffles  X 
Cream  Crest. 

SWINGIN’  SAFARI  (Varner,  R.  1962). 
TB,  37”,  ML,  V3.  S.,  medium  violet; 
F.,  white  with  tint  of  violet.  Sdlg. 
326  (Good  [and  Plenty]  x  Mary 
Randall  sdlg.)  X  Blue  Fantasy. 

SYDNEY  WELLS  (Maxim,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  57-6.  TB,  36”,  M-L,  V3.  S., 
pale  violet;  F.,  light  violet,  yellow 
ochre  on  hafts  fading  to  thin  border 
at  tip  of  falls,  yellow  beard.  Star 
Shine  X  Ruffled  Skies. 

SYLVIA  RIGGS  (Harry  Riggs,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  l-F-2.  TB,  32”,  M,  W2V.  White 
and  magenta-rose  plicata,  coral  pink 
beard.  ( Hit  Parade  x  Hermitage )  X 
(Fantasy  x  Hit  Parade). 

TAHOE  SKY  (Kuesel,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
B-60-1.  TB,  38”,  M,  B1L.  Light 
blue  self,  no  haft  markings.  St.  Jude 
X  South  Pacific. 

TAHOE  VISTA  (Keppel,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  58-77A.  TB,  38”,  M,  Bl. 
Chicory  blue  self,  paler  throat,  white 
beard  tipped  yellow.  Ice  Carnival  X 
Cahokia. 

TAKEHA  ( M’Cashin,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
399.  TB,  36”,  M,  Y5D.  S.,  golden 
copper;  F.,  copper,  mauve  on  blade. 
Golden  Hawk  X  Inca  Chief. 
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TALL  AND  HANDSOME  (Schortman, 
R.  1962).  Sdlg.  0157.  TB,  42”,  EM-L, 
R5.  Rose  self,  orange  beard.  Sdlg. 
X  Queen’s  Lace. 

TAMA  ANN  (Silfies,  R.  1962)  Sdlg. 
125-A.  TB,  36”,  EM,  VIM.  Medium 
blue-violet  self,  light  yellow  beard. 
Blue  Ruffles  X  Cloud  Castle. 

TAP  DANCER  ( Dubes-Young,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  6052.  TB,  36”,  M.  W2B.  S., 
white;  F.,  white  edged  light  blue. 
Galilee  X  Whole  Cloth. 

TAPISSERIE  ( Cayeux,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
5856-B.  TB,  32”,  E-M,  V2.  Pinkish 
violet  plicata,  long,  vivid  yellow 

beard.  Benton  Higel  X  (Jake  x 
sdlg.  2930). 

Tardy  Tillie  (Voris;  TB;  R.  1961). 

Voris  1962. 

TASSIE  (Calvert,  R.  1962).  TB,  34”, 
M,  V1D.  S,  rose-purple;  F.,  rose 
with  purple  undertones.  Challenge 
X  Tarn  Hows. 

TASSIE  PLUME  (Calvert,  R.  1962). 

TB,  32”,  M,  V1L.  Orchid-pink  self, 
slight  haft  markings.  Pink  Plume  X 
Mary  Randall. 

TASSIE  QUEEN  (Calvert,  R.  1962). 

TB,  V3D.  S.,  royal  purple;  F.,  slightly 
darker,  dark  beard.  Black  Hills  X 
Esquire. 

TEACHER  CREATURE  (Willard  Rog¬ 
ers,  R.  1962).  TB,  36”,  M,  VI.  Laced 
lavender  self,  tangerine  beard.  Happy 
Birthday  X  sdlg. 

Tealwood  (Varner;  Sibirica;  R.  1959). 
Varner  1961. 

Technique  (M.  Knopf;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Knopf  1962. 

TEEN-AGE  LOVE  (O.  T.  Baker,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  56-29.  TB,  34”,  EM-L, 
OIP.  Deep  pink  self,  pink  beard. 
Sdlg.  54-48  (involving  Muhlestein 
sdlg.,  Chantilly  and  Lullaby)  X 
Limelight. 

TEGREN  SEA  (Frances  Brown,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  59-20.  TB,  36”,  M,  Wl. 
White  self,  brushed  green  at  hafts, 
chartreuse  beard.  Purissamohr  X 
Snow  Dream.  HC  1962. 

TELSTAR  (Schortman,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  175.  TB,  36”,  EM-L,  Wl. 


White  self,  yellow  haft  and  beard. 
Cream  Crest  X  Patrician. 

^Teofla  (Gibson,  R.  1960).  Changed 
to  Ethereal  Pink. 

THUMBELINA  (Corey,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  89-K-l.  BB,  23”,  M,  OIP.  Pink 
self,  slightly  buff  picoted  edges.  Chan¬ 
tilly  X  sdlg.  50-H-L. 

THUNDER  SONG  (Stanley,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  10B1.  TB,  34”,  M,  V1D.  Beet¬ 
root  purple  self,  red-brown  beard. 
Master  Charles  X  Relentless. 

Tidelands  (Buttrick;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Fairmount  1962. 

Timmie  Too  (Wolff;  BB;  R.  1961). 
Parson’s  Manor  1962. 

TIP  TOES  (Boen,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
62-16.  TB,  34”,  M,  V3D.  S.,  dark 
violet;  F.,  shade  darker,  white  veins 
around  bluish-tipped  yellow  beard. 
Black  Taffeta  X  Melodrama. 

TONI  LYNN  (Eva  Smith,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  61-62.  MDB,  7”,  E,  W4Y.  S., 
pure  white;  F.,  bright  gold  bordered 
white,  orange  beard.  Green  Spot  X 
unknown. 

TONYA  (Schreiners,  R.  1962).  SDB, 
12”,  E,  B4V.  S.,  light  sky  blue;  F., 
dark  petunia  violet-purple.  Amigo  X 
blue  L  pumila  sdlg.  Schreiners  1962. ) 

TORCH  BEARER  (J.  Nelson,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  61-4-3.  TB,  36”,  ML,  05R.  S., 
reddish  brown;  F.,  same,  dark-brown 
thumbprints  each  side  of  haft;  orange 
beard;  purple  foliage.  Latin  Quarter 
X  Olympic  Torch. 

Touch  of  Elegance  ( Clara  Rees;  TB; 
R.  1961).  Rees  1962. 

TOUJOUR  GAI  (Corey,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  12-2-1.  TB,  34”,  E-M,  Y3.  S., 
straw  yellow;  F.,  some  brushed  Pun¬ 
jab.  Garnet  Royal  X  Gala  Gown. 
TREASURE  TONE  (Willbanks,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  15-29-1.  Arilbred,  38”, 
E,  Y05.  S.,  pale  orange-buff;  F., 

similar,  mustard,  chartreuse-yellow  and 
absinthe-yellow  markings.  Figurine 
X  Kalifa  Baltis.  Craig  1962. 

TREASURE  TRAIL  (Tompkins,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  60-71.  TB,  36”,  M-L, 
Y1D.  Dark  copper-yellow  self.  Alla- 
glow  X  Inca  Chief.  Fleur  de  Lis 
1962. 
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TRESSIE  COOK  (Arny,  R.  1962). 
Louisiana,  42”,  M,  OY1P.  Pale  orange- 
yellow  self,  prominent  yellowed  line 
crest.  Louise  Arny  X  King’s  Gold. 
Char  joy  1962. 

^Triton,  superseded  as  of  1939  Cheek- 
List. 

TRITON  (Julander,  R.  1962)..  Sdlg. 
61-14A.  TB,  36”,  M,  B1M.  Bright 
medium  blue  self.  Harbor  Blue  X 
Whole  Cloth.  HC  1962. 

TROPICAL  BUTTERFLY  ( Carstensen, 

R.  1962).  Sdlg.  C-l-62.  TB,  34”,  M, 

R2.  S.,  maroon;  F.,  buff  with  wide 

maroon  stripes.  By  Line  X  Defiance. 

TRULY  TASSIE  (Calvert,  R.  1962). 
TB,  42”,  M,  Y4W.  S.,  deep  cream; 
F.,  white  edged  gold.  Star  Shine  X 
Truly  Yours. 

TUTU  (Riddle,  R.  1962).  Sdlg.  56-54-A. 
TB,  42”,  M,  Y3.  S.,  aureolin  yellow; 
F.,  lemon  yellow,  deep  yellow  beard. 
Golden  Trim  X  Frills. 

TWILIGHT  SONATA  (Ghio,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  58-109-N.  TB,  40”,  M-L,  VIM. 
Blue-violet  self,  white  beard  tipped 
violet.  Frosted  Starlight  X  Rehobeth. 

TWO-STEP  ( Dubes-Young,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  6059.  TB,  36”,  M,  W4V.  S., 
cool  white;  F.,  deep  violet.  Miss 
Lace  X  Whole  Cloth. 

Ultrapoise  (Noyd;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Noyd  Gard.  1962. 

Uncle  Tell  (Eva  Smith;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Smith’s  Iris  Gard.  1962. 

UNTOUCHABLE  (Willbanks,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  17-36-1.  Arilbred,  35”,  M, 
05R.  S.,  dark  reddish  orange;  F., 

brownish  orange  over  pale  orange- 
yellow.  Gene  Wild  X  C.  G.  White 
onco  sdlg.  51-B-54. 

Upswept  (Linse;  TB;  R.  1961).  Easy 
Breeze  1962. 

VALHALLA  (Tom  Craig,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  61-110.  TB,  38”,  E-L-Re,  B3. 

S. ,  lobelia;  F.,  lobelia  to  clematis. 
Steeplechase  X  ( Headlands  x  Mary 
McClellan ) .  Craig  1962. 

Valiant  Orchid  (Stanley,  TB;  R. 

1961).  Stanley  1962. 

VANILLA  ICE  (Greenlee,  R.  1962). 
IB,  18”,  E,  YIP.  Cream  self.  Yucca 


X  ( Baria  x  Bisamberg’s  ( purple 
pumila  x  Pink  Formal). 

VARI-BRIGHT  (Mahood,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  6-60.  MDB,  6”,  E,  Y4.  S., 

deep  yellow;  F.,  Very  dark  brown, 
wide  yellow  border,  orange  beard. 
( April  Morn  x  pumila  sdlg. )  X  Sdlg. 
of  median  breeding. 

VARSITY  BLUE  (C.  C.  Hall,  R.  1962)  , 
Sdlg.  L31-5.  TB,  34”,  M,  Bl.  Cobalt- 
blue  self,  blue  beard.  Jane  Phillips 
X  Arabi  Pasha. 

VAST  HORIZON  (Fay,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  57-72.  TB,  36”,  L,  W2B.  S., 
blue-orchid;  F.,  white,  blue-orchid 
border,  tangerine  beard.  Lipstick  X 
sib. 

VELMA  K.  (Gertrude  Fuller,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  Hap-clap  58A-35.  TB,  32”,  M. 
OIP.  Deep  salmon-pink  self,  tange¬ 
rine-red  beard.  Happy  Birthday  X 
Cloudcap. 

VELVET  JOY  (Berndt,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
302.  MDB,  5”,  E,  V1D.  Purple  self, 
white  beard.  Happy  Thought  X 
Bountiful  Blue. 

Velvet  Night  (Peggy  Edward;  Sibirica; 
R.  1959).  Melrose  1962. 

VERDITE  (Suiter,  R.  1962).  TB,  36”, 
EM,  Y5P.  Cream,  green  cast  self. 
Dusty  Frills  X  Sun  Lakes. 

VESTAL  ROBE  (W.  A.  Wheeler,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  58-7.  TB,  38”,  M,  Wl. 
White  self,  buds  veined  lime  on 
reverse.  Lady  Ilse  X  Chinese  White. 

Vesuvius  (Abell;  TB;  R.  1959).  Tell 
1962. 

VICTORIAN  HUES  (James,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  22-44.  TB,  48”,  M,  V3.  S., 

Victoria  violet;  F.,  same,  spectrum 
violet  at  hafts.  William  Setchell  X 
The  Bishop. 

VIKING  PRINCE  ( Bakke-Messer,  R. 
1962).  TB,  36”,  M,  B1V.  Violet- 
blue  self,  blue  beard.  Chivalry  X 
Blue  Rhythm. 

Violet  Ballet  (Wright;  TB;  R.  1959). 
Timberline  Gard.  1962. 

VIOLET  CHARM  (Kuesel,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  B-61-1.  TB,  32”,  EM,  V1L. 
Light  blue-violet  self,  white  blaze, 
pale  yellow  beard.  Zephrine  X  Major 
Eff. 
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Wakita  (Hooker;  TB;  R.  1961).  Tell 
1962. 

WALTA  (Stall,  R.  1962).  Sdlg.  10555. 
TB,  36”,  M,  V1L,  Light  violet  self. 
Storm  King  X  Sable. 

WALTER  BUTT  (E.  B.  Anderson,  R. 
1962).  Ungnicnlaris,  8-15”,  winter, 
V3B.  S.,  Pale  bluish-violet;  F.,  light 
bluish-violet.  Collected  outside  Al¬ 
giers. 

WANAPUM  CHIEF  ( M.  &  L.  Crawford, 
R.  1962).  TB,  36”,  M,  05R.  S., 

apricot-pink;  F.,  pink,  red  blush 
below  tangerine  beard.  ( Royal  Scot 
x  Pink  Cameo)  X  Chantilly. 
WESTERN  WELCOME  (J.  Nelson,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  57-59-1.  TB,  36”,  EM-L, 
05D.  S.,  brown;  F.,  brown  with  amber 
tinge.  Twenty  Grand  X  June  Mere¬ 
dith. 

Wheal  Kitty  (McWilliam;  TB;  R. 

1961) .  Orpington  1962. 

WHEAL  VOR  (McWilliam,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  280-4.  TB,  L,  V1D.  Royal 
purple  self,  Navy  blue  beard.  ((Jane 
Phillips  x  ( Lady  Boscawen  x  Blue 
Rhythm )  )  x  Arabi  Pasha )  X  North¬ 
western. 

WHISPERING  LEAVES  ( Hazel 
Grapes,  R.  1962).  Sdlg.  58-18.  MTB, 
22”,  M,  Y40.  S.,  golden  tan;  F.,  red- 
brown.  Parentage  unknown. 

WHISPERING  WIND  ( Sass-Grapes,  R. 

1962) .  TB,  36”,  M,  03P.  S.,  darker 
(true)  pink;  F.,  medium  (true)  pink, 
rosy-tangerine  beard.  Cotton  Candy 
x  Pink  Sails)  X  Break  of  Dawn. 

WHITCHEE  (Greenlee,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  60-504.  IB,  20”,  E,  W2V.  White 
plicata,  lightly  marked  blue-violet. 
( Cretica  x  Zantha )  X  Snow  Crystal. 

WHITE  AGATE  (Tim  Craig,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  61-5.  TB,  35”,  ME-L,  V5. 
Agate  gray  self.  White  sdlg.  X 
Frieda’s  Favorite.  Craig  1962. 

WHITE  LACE  (Hamacher,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  S-62X.  TB,  36”,  E,  Wl.  White 
self,  yellow  hafts  and  beard.  Break 
of  Day  X  Queen’s  Lace. 

WHITE  PRIDE  (Branch,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  5858.  TB,  36”,  VL,  Wl.  White- 
white  self,  faint  lemon  beard.  Hinkle 
sdlg.  E-27-1  X  (Cliffs  of  Dover  x 


Spanish  Peaks).  Soo-Preme  Gard. 
1962. 

WHITE  SAUCER  (Vallette,  R.  1962). 
BB,  25”,  ML,  Wl.  Flat  white  self, 
6  falls,  no  standards.  Pink  Tower  X 
Salmon  Fuchsia. 

White  Unicorn  (Austin;  TB;  R.  1961). 
Rainbow  1962. 

Wild  Ginger  (Gibson;  TB;  R.  1960). 
Cooley  1962. 

WILD  PLUM  (Plough,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
59-266-30.  TB,  34”,  EM-L,  V3.  S., 
browner  tone  of  plum  purple;  F., 
lighter  and  bluer  than  spectrum  violet, 
border  same  as  S.;  orange  beard 
tipped  blue.  Sib  to  Kachina  Doll  X 
Melodrama. 

WILLIAM  C.  SHAWEN  (Garrett,  R. 
1962).  TB,  38”,  M,  Yl.  Yellow 
self,  white  blaze,  gold  beard.  Zantha 
X  Lady  Louise. 

WIND  AND  SEA  (W.  A.  Payne,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  389.  Japanese,  39”, 
ML,  9-12  petals,  V3.  Light  under¬ 
ground  densely  veined  spectrum  to 
amethyst  violet,  darker  center.  Swirl¬ 
ing  Waves  X  Swirling  Waves. 

WIND  WISP  (Stanley,  R.  1962).  Sdlg. 
4Y2.  TB,  34”,  M,  Y5.  Frothy  cream, 
peach-pink  tinge,  tangerine  beard. 
Spring  Romance  X  ( Prairie  Sunset  x 
Golden  Russett ) . 

WINKING  STAR  (Greenlee,  R.  1962). 
MDB,  8”,  E,  Y4.  S.,  pale  green 

white  (yellow  reverse);  F.,  same, 
with  green  blotch,  violet  beard.  (  ( Car- 
pathia  x  Blue  Shimmer )  x  Thisbe ) 
X  ( Carpathia  x  gold  TB  with  red 
beard ) . 

WINTER  WOODLANDS  ( Brummitt,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  840-1.  TB,  36”,  M-L, 
W4YO.  S.,  white;  F.,  brown.  Wood 
Pigeon  X  sdlg.  440-2. 

WISDOM  (C.  &  K.  Smith,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  60-46.  TB,  32”,  M-L,  V5P. 
Pale  lavender-gray  self.  New  Yorker 
X  ( Lake  George  x  Dolly  Lorey ) . 
HC  1962. 

WITCHES  FLIGHT  (Greenlee,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  60-506.  IB,  20”,  E, 
W2V.  White  plicata  marked  dark 
purple.  Snow  Crystal  X  Greenlee 
#2  plicata  40. 
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WONDERFUL  NIGHT  (Steiger,  R. 

1961) .  Japanese,  36”,  L,  Care-strain 
single,  V1R.  Dark  violet-red  self. 
Sdlg.  Higo-care  X  sdlg.  Higo-care. 

WUNDARED  (J.  Nelson  Brown,  R. 

1962) .  Sdlg.  574-A.  TB,  35”,  M, 
RID.  Garnet  lake  and  red- violet  self, 
brown  beard,  no  haft  markings. 
( Bandit  x  Pacemaker )  X  Defiance. 

YELLOW  CANARY  ( Reinhardt,  R. 
1962).  Sdlg.  62-5.  TB,  36”,  M,  Yl. 
Aureolin-yellow  self,  white  signal 
patch.  Sdlg.  51-17  (yellow)  X 
Moonlight  Sonata.  Reinhardt  1962. 

Yukon  Magic  (Carlson,  R.  1962). 
Sdlg.  58-8-Q.  TB,  36”,  M,  Wl.  White 
self,  tangerine  beard.  Lipstick  X 
Frost  and  Flame. 


ftZarinmutter  (Martin,  R.  1959,  etc.) 
Transferred  to  1960  registration. 

ZAR1NMUTTER  (Martin,  R.  1960).  TB, 
38”,  M,  Yl.  Aureolin-yellow  self. 
Ruffled  Bouquet  X  Golden  Eagle. 

ZICKZACK-KRONE  (Martin,  R.  1961). 
TB,  32”,  M-ML,  Yl.  Yellow  self,  white 
on  falls.  Limelight  X  Margarete  Grae- 
fin  von  Kirchbach. 

Zimbrakeet  ( E.  Roberts;  MTB;  R. 
1960).  Roberts  1962. 

Zing  (M.  Brizendine;  SDB;  R.  1960) 
Brizendine  Gard.  1962. 

ZOBTEN  ( Werckmeister,  R.  1960). 
Oncobred,  24”,  E,  V1D.  Dark  purple 
self.  Sdlg.  227 :  ( purple  diploid 

pogon)  X  Artemis. 
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REGISTRANTS  AND  THEIR  REGISTRATIONS 

INTRODUCERS 

ABELL,  THORNTON  M,  469  Upper  Mesa  Road,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
Little  Sheba. 

AMES,  JACK,  1111  Franklin  Ave.,  Yakima,  Wash. 

Southern  Glory. 

ANDERSON,  E.  B.,  The  Old  Schoolhouse,  Lower  Slaughter,  Cheltenham, 
Glos.,  England 

Maey  Barnard,  Walter  Butt. 

ARNY,  CHARLES  W.,  JR.,  Box  511,  U.S.L.,  Lafayette,  La. 

Bayou  Blue,  Charlie’s  Gold,  Gulf  Surf,  Katherine  L.  Cornay,  Pink 
Honey,  Potato  Chip,  Rainbow  Inn,  Solar  Light,  Tressie  Cook. 
AUSTIN,  LLOYD,  2036  Carson  Road,  Placerville,  Calif. 

Autumn  Cavalier,  Autumn  Velvet,  Bold  Giant,  Dark  Mystery,  Fall 
Fire,  First  Snowfall,  Green  Premiere,  Rose  Spoon,  Spooned 
Sampler. 

BABSON,  SANFORD  L.,  35107  Road  180,  Visalia,  Calif. 

Blarney  Stone,  Jealousy. 

BAKER,  O.  T.,  7650  West  4th  Ave.,  Denver  26,  Colo. 

Dungaree  Doll,  Girlish  Figure,  Light  of  Love,  Lonely  Night, 
Mountain  Breeze,  Percussion,  Ring  Side,  Singing  Wind,  Teen-Age  Love. 
BAKKE-MESSER— Mrs.  O.  Bakke,  5145  Golden  Valley  Road,  Minneapolis 
22,  Minn.  Mrs.  Virginia  Messer,  2940  Edgewood  Ave.,  Minneapolis  26, 
Minn. 

Sandy  Jean,  Viking  Prince. 

BEATTIE,  RONALD  J.,  R.  3,  Box  535,  Canby,  Oregon 

Apple-Blossom  Time,  Ghost  Town,  Jolly  Sprite,  Magic  Flute, 
Patriarch,  Scandal. 

BENBOW,  REV.  D.  E.,  The  Vicarage,  Shoreham,  Seven  Oaks,  Kent, 
England 
SaffrOxN  Moon. 

BENSALEM  GARDENS,  6023  Hulmeville  Road,  Cornwells  Heights,  Pa. 
BENSON,  Z.  G.,  2211  Denver,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

College  Girl,  Distant  Peak,  Just  So,  Main  Attraction,  Spring’s 
Return. 

BERNDT,  MRS.  J.  W.,  R.  2,  Box  455,  Stevensville,  Mich. 

Jaunty,  Page  Boy,  Skylon,  Snipe,  Velvet  Joy. 

BLOCHER,  CLARENCE  J.,  336  E.  Forest  Ave,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

Alice  Blue  Gown,  Ellen  Manor. 

BLYTH,  C.  J,  Sunnyside  Gardens,  Spring  Road,  Springvale,  Victoria,  Australia 
Helen  Inglis. 

BOEN,  DONALD  J,  25  McKay  Place,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Tip  Toes. 

BRANCH,  DR.  CHARLES  E,  Piper  City,  Ill. 

Blue  Ballad,  White  Pride. 

BROMLEY,  THOMAS  T,  1217  Perkins,  Richland,  Wash. 

Dawn  Kiss. 

BROOKFIELD  GARDENS,  Brookfield,  Wis. 
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BROWN,  MRS.  F.  ALLEN  (FRANCES),  4326  Grandin  Road  Ext.,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

Tegren  Sea. 

BROWN,  DR.  G.  PERCY,  Broad  St.,  Bane,  Mass. 

Autumn  Tints,  Fall  Greenway,  Fall  Yellow  Wings,  September 
Serenade,  Summer  Cavanette,  Summer  Goldilocks,  Summer  Red, 
Summer  Tabletine. 

BROWN,  J.  NELSON,  5050  Brookdale  Road,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

Bloomfield  Joy,  Blue  Superior,  Carol  de  Rouge,  Happy  Time,  Lilac 
Quest,  Marcus  Baker,  Pinkomine,  Royal  Blood,  Wundared. 

BROWN,  REX  P.,  14920  Highway  99,  Lynnwood,  Wash. 

Chocolate  Malt,  Mohr  Delight,  Orchid  Fringe,  Seafair  Pirate. 
BROWN,  MRS.  REX  (ALTA),  14920  Highway  99,  Lynnwood,  Wash. 
Arctic  Ruffle,  Bronze  Babe,  Christine  M,  Dark  Eden,  Green  Lilt, 
Irish  Doll,  Plum  Dandy,  Ruffled  Imp,  Spring  Fairy. 

BRUMMITT,  L.  W.,  30  Bloxham  Road,  Banbury,  Oxon,  England 
Starched  Fabric,  Winter  Woodlands. 

BRUMMITT,  MRS.  L.  W.,  30  Bloxham  Road,  Banbury,  Oxon,  England 
Danbury  Sensation,  Danbury  Sunlight. 

BUCKLES,  EUGENE,  535  Kathleen  Ave.,  Sikeston,  Mo. 

Ada  Anne,  Leora  Kate. 

BURNETT,  MRS.  MARGARET,  5624  Mariposa  Ave.,  Citrus  Heights,  Calif. 
Arabi  Treasure. 

BURNS,  HARVEY  R.,  1142  Lincoln  St.,  Milton,  Pa. 

Linda  Millheim. 

BUSH,  MRS.  FLOSSIE,  Route  1,  Forest  City,  Mo. 

Janie  Lynn  Snider,  Jan  Leslie  Yates,  Jill  Marie  Yates,  Rita  Ann 
Bush. 

BUTTRICK,  STEDMAN,  Liberty  St.,  Concord,  Mass. 

Cup  Race,  Killarney  Waters,  Minot  Light,  Southern  Seas. 

CALVERT,  MERTON,  4  Lauramont  Ave.,  Sandy  Bay,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
Australia 

Tassie,  Tassie  Plume,  Tassie  Queen,  Truly  Tassie. 

CARLSON,  GERHARD  A.,  605  N.  Lyle,  Kennewick,  Wash. 

Ivory  Palaces,  Yukon  Magic. 

CARSTENSEN,  MRS.  NICK  (KATIE),  1327  Hays  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Nebr. 

Sure  Trump,  Tropical  Butterfly. 

CASSEBEER,  FRED,  414  Strawton  Road,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Placid  Waters. 

CAYEUX  JEAN,  Poilly-Lez-Gien,  Loiret,  France 
Boule  de  Neige,  Glacier,  Tapisserie. 

CEDAR  LAKE  IRIS  GARDENS,  Aladdin  Route,  Colville,  Wash. 

CHARJOY  GARDENS,  117  Acacia  Drive,  Lafayette,  La. 

COLIN,  OSCAR,  7515  Leighton  Ave.,  Lincoln  Nebr. 

Cream  Dream. 

COLLINS,  MRS.  JEAN,  72  Campbell  St.,  Wairoa,  H.  B.,  New  Zealand 
Chris  Mackay,  Helen  Joblin. 

COOK,  PAUL  H.,  R.  4,  Bluffton,  Ind. 

Ecstatic  Night. 
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COOK,  MRS.  PAUL  H.  (EMMA),  R.  4,  Bluffton,  Ind. 

Compliment. 

COOLEY’S  GARDENS,  Silverton,  Oregon 

COREY,  MRS.  PRESTON  E.  (MIRIAM  E.),  707  Pearl  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 

Singing  Sun,  Spring  Morn,  Thumbelina,  Toujor  Gai. 

CRAIG,  IVAN  A.,  R.  4,  Box  315,  Eseondido,  Calif. 

Noah,  Oceanside. 

CRAIG,  TIM,  R.  4,  Box  315,  Escondido,  Calif. 

Araks,  Cool  Day,  Dera,  Embrown,  Sailor  Suit,  White  Agate. 
CRAIG,  TOM,  R.  4,  Box  315,  Escondido,  Calif. 

Adam,  Big  Sur,  Catawba,  Cordial,  Foxy,  Patricia  Craig,  Poway, 
Valhalla. 

CRAIG,  MRS.  TOM  (FRANCES),  R.  4,  Box  315,  Eseondido,  Calif. 

Sky  Queen. 

CRANDALL’S  IRIS  GARDEN,  3330  S.  Morgan  St.,  Seattle  8,  Wash. 
CRAWFORD,  MARGARET  and  LEWIS,  Box  163,  Ephrata,  Wash. 

Coulee  Belle,  Flying  Dutchman,  Maid  of  India,  Rainbow  Song, 
Wanapum  Chief. 

CROSBY,  MRS.  LUZON,  306  West  400  South,  Orem,  Utah 
Glen  Canyon,  Pink  Sprite,  Rubellite. 

CROSS,  F.  M.,  Box  313,  Pleasanton,  Kans. 

Donald  Cross,  Fredrick  Cross. 

DANIELSON,  HENRY,  3036  N.  Narragansett,  Chicago  34,  Ill. 

Collector’s  Pride,  Platinum  Diamond. 

DAVIS,  CLAUDE  W.,  470  Delgado  Dr.,  Baton  Rouge  8,  La. 

Kittyhawk,  Love’s  Desire,  Madcap,  Memory’s  Valley. 

DeFOREST,  FRED,  by  Fred  DeForest,  Jr.,  R.  3,  Box  363,  Canby,  Oregon 
Budding  Spring,  Oralee,  Sunny  Isle. 

DELANY,  MRS.  LUCY,  21  Gladstone  Road,  Richmond,  Nelson,  New  Zealand 
Moon  Moth,  Nelson  Blue. 

DORIOT,  MRS.  HELEN,  Box  442,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Old  Yeller,  Rose  Elf. 

DORIOT-REATH,  Dr.  D.  L.  Reath,  selector  and  introducer  for  Helen  Doriot, 
Vulcan,  Mich. 

Nylon  Blue,  Nylon  Charm,  Nylon  Loveliness,  Nylon  Rose. 
DOUGLAS,  GEDDES,  Hill  Road,  Brentwood,  Tenn. 

Lilligoldput. 

DRUMMOND,  MRS.  PETER  R.  (RUTH),  Holly  Tree  Farm,  Sparks,  Md. 
Liebelotte. 

DUBES-YOUNG,  Soo-Preme  Gardens,  Lake  Park,  South  Sioux  City,  Nebr. 
Sheer  Joy,  Soo-Royal,  Tap  Dancer,  Two  Step. 

EAZY  BREEZE  GARDENS,  1421  N.  16th  Ave.,  Yakima,  Wash. 

EL  DORADO  GARDENS,  500  East  Locust,  El  Dorado,  Kans. 

Small  World 

ELLYSON,  DR.  CRAIG  D.,  300  Kenilworth  Road,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Burma  Rose,  Slava. 

ENRIGHT,  EDWARD  EARL,  229  Virginia  Ave.,  Fullerton,  Pa. 

Lonely  Love. 
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EVANS,  FRANCIS  R.,  1117  Half  Moon  Drive,  Modesto,  Calif. 

Snowscape. 

FAIRMOUNT  IRIS  GARDENS,  166  Fairmount  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

FAY,  ORVILLE  W.,  1775  Pfingsten  Road,  Northbrook,  Ill. 

Black  Jade,  Flaming  Heart,  Morning  Breeze,  Orange  Chariot,  Vast 
Horizon. 

FLESH,  DAVID  J.,  Box  491,  Jefferson,  Texas 
Charmcap,  Ech-Chams-Harra,  Iftah  El-Bab. 

FLETCHER,  H.  C.,  10  Gilston  Road,  London,  S.  W.  10,  England 
Gilston  Guardsman. 

FLEUR  de  LIS  IRIS  GARDEN,  R.  3,  Box  344,  Canby,  Oregon 
FOSTER,  MRS.  C.  R.  (DORIS),  321  E.  Montecito  Ave.,  Sierra  Madre,  Calif. 
Rosigold. 

FOTHERGILL,  H.  SENIOR,  104  Brighton  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey,  England 
Ancient  Egypt. 

FRAMKE,  MRS.  MABEL,  R.  3,  Box  440,  Canby,  Oregon 
Emerald  Echo. 

FRASER,  DR.  L.  E.,  428  Beverly  Ave.,  Florence,  Ala. 

Love  Lyric,  Party  Doll. 

FREUDENBURG,  MRS.  L.,  Box  327,  Battle  Creek,  Nebr. 

Fleur  De  Lis,  Lilyann,  Prairie  Lilt,  Ruffled  Harmony. 

FULLER,  MRS.  ROY  C.  (GERTRUDE),  742  Sandefer  St.,  Abilene,  Texas 
Velma  K. 

FULLERTON,  LORING,  R.  5,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Gay  Whirl,  Soaring  Gull. 

GADGE,  S.  W.,  School  House,  Alfold,  Nr.  Cranleigh,  Surrey,  England 
Eveline. 

GARRETT,  MRS.  MARGARET  B.,  Box  614,  Hopewell,  Va. 

Appomattox  Sunset,  Dorothy  Dean,  William  C.  Shawen. 

GASTER,  LESTER  F.,  R.  2,  Box  10,  West  Point,  Nebr. 

Broad  Delight. 

GEARHART,  MRS.  D.  W.  (VERDA),  3614  North  Ave.,  Boise,  Idaho 
Dearhart. 

GHIO,  JOSEPH  J.,  1201  Bay  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

First  Courtship,  Meadow  Mist,  Nina’s  Delight,  Twilight  Sonata. 
GIBSON,  J.  M.,  219  So.  Villa  St.,  Porterville,  Calif. 

Ethereal  Pink,  Rocket  Rust. 

GILBERT  H.  WILD  &  SON,  Sarcoxie,  Mo. 

GOETT,  JOHN  E.,  R.  1,  Monroe,  Conn. 

Blonde  Doll,  Girclette. 

GOODMAN,  RICHARD,  253  Bloomingbank  Road,  Riverside,  Ill. 

Painted  Wings. 

GRANGER,  MARVIN,  Box  836,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Bramble  Queen,  Mary  Mag. 

GRAPES,  HAZEL,  Big  Springs,  Nebr. 

Whispering  Leaves. 

GRAPES,  VIVIAN,  Big  Springs,  Nebr. 

Little  Dove. 
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GREENLEE,  MRS.  WILMA,  R.  3,  at  Horace,  Chrisman,  Ill. 

Rlukeeta,  Brownie  Troupe,  Fi  Lee,  Galaxy,  Red  Sheen,  Snow  Fleck, 
Vanilla  Ice,  Whitchee,  Winking  Star,  Witches  Flight. 

HALL,  C.  C.,  Tanglewood,  17  Sollershott  West,  Letchworth,  Herts.,  England 
Blueyed  Brunette,  Royal  Oak,  Sarkstone,  Varsity  Blue. 

HALL,  David  F.,  809  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

Georgie  Ernst,  Judy  Marsonette,  Little  Gremlin. 

HAMACHER,  MRS.  LAVINEA,  19131  Spencer  Ave.,  Detroit  34,  Mich. 
White  Lace. 

HAMBLEN,  MRS.  J.  R.  (MELBA),  2778  West  5600  South,  Roy,  Utah 
Robby. 

HANSELMAYER,  RUDOLPH,  Graz-Puntigam,  Malzerweg  22,  Austria 
Aprilschnee,  Fleissige  Liesel,  Goldenes  Fuellhorn,  Goldhaube, 
Karfunkel,  Magelone,  Najade,  Nibelungenhort,  Olga,  Osterfeuer, 
OSTERGRUSS. 

HEMPHILL,  MRS.  ELVA,  1415  East  Florida  St.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Silver  Eagle. 

HICKENLOOPER,  MR.  and  MRS.  J.  C.,  170  South  First  East,  Preston,  Idaho 
Special  Angel. 

HINKLE,  MRS.  W.  J.  (GEORGIA),  Scottsboro,  R.  4,  Marion,  Ill. 

Dear  Bob,  Harlan,  Lasata. 

HOLLEYMAN,  G.  W.,  1200  Shell  Beach  Drive,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Honey  Bunch. 

HOUSLEY,  MRS.  H.  G.  (“LYS”),  1425  Normandy  Road,  Golden,  Colo. 
Duke  of  Denver. 

INNES,  ROBERT,  1123  Fairview  Ave.,  Yakima,  Wash. 

Master’s  Choice. 

IRIS  TEST  GARDENS,  2307  Butterfield  Road,  Yakima,  Wash. 

JAMES,  MRS.  NORMAN  H.  (CYNTHIA),  Ferndale,  Cathcart,  Cape 
Providence,  South  Africa 

Border  Gem,  Cape  Calypso,  Evelyn  Valley,  Ferndale  Felicity, 
Pavilion,  Pink  Parfait,  Red  Pepper,  Rozantha,  Special  Occasion, 
Victorian  Hues. 

JENNINGS,  MRS.  CLINTON  L.  (FRANCES),  211  Griffen  Ave.,  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y. 

Green  Illusion. 

JONES,  BENNETT  C.,  5635  S.  W.  Boundary  St.,  Portland  1,  Oregon 
Glacier  Bay. 

JUDY,  DR.  FREDERICK  R.,  503  West  Sumner,  Spokane  4,  Wash. 

Pink  Petite,  Red  Javelin,  Rose  Azurette,  Rouge  Rex,  Sable  Princess. 
JULANDER,  DR.  ODELL,  1790  West  1460  North,  Provo,  Utah. 

Triton. 


KAVAN,  MRS.  LUCILLE  J.,  2310  South  49th  St.,  Omaha  6,  Nebr. 
Exotic  Beauty,  Gay  Dreamer,  Merry  and  Gay,  Patsy-Jo. 
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KELWAY  &  SON  LTD.,  Logansport,  Somerset,  England 

Amadin,  Blue  Dragon,  Blue  Goddess,  Blue  Rhapsody,  Bronze  Cloud, 
Celosia,  Fiery  Song,  Glory  of  June,  Honey  Girl,  Kitty,  Lovely  Tara, 
Luna  Prince,  Magic  Beauty,  Midsummer,  Pearl  Diver,  Persian 
Romance,  Phosphornia,  Polar  Ice,  Rockhaven,  Sweet  Seventeen. 
KEPPEL,  CHARLES  E.,  517  Jesse  Ave.,  Stockton  5,  Calif. 

Tahoe  Vista. 

KNOCK,  MRS.  GERTIE  E.,  R.  2,  Box  185  A,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Beth  Ellen,  Dark  Marine. 

KNOCKE,  DR.  FREDERICK  J.,  Hobby  Horse  Hill,  Readington,  N.  J. 
Blue  Tulip,  Cross  Country. 

KNOPF,  MAYNARD  C.,  R.  1,  Box  18-B,  Potter  Valley,  Calif. 

Denver  Mint,  Denver  National,  Hat  Dance. 

KNOWLTON,  HAROLD  W.,  32  Hancock  St.,  Auburndale  66,  Mass. 

Cotuit,  Peach  Bloom. 

KOHLER,  LEE,  938  Walnut  Drive,  Corvallis,  Oregon 
Dark  Mohr. 

KRUZMANN,  PROF.  FRANZ,  Wien  IV,  Johann-Strauss-Gasse  26,  Austria 
Donauwelle,  Lilablanka. 

KUESEL,  HARRY  B.,  19  Mary  Lane,  Greenvale,  N.  Y. 

Pink  Pal,  Tahoe  Sky,  Violet  Charm. 

LAWSON  IRIS  GARDEN,  Box  288,  Valley  Center,  Calif. 

LUCKEY,  F.  S.,  14701  West  72nd,  Golden,  Colo. 

Rockwood  Luck. 

M’CASHIN,  MRS.  D.,  7  Atiawa  Cres.,  Lower  Hutt,  New  Zealand 

Blushing  Venus,  Goldinhart,  Joann  Leigh,  Lemon  Spice,  Miniature 
Lace,  Snow  Flame,  Takeha. 

McCAFFERY,  MRS.  HAZEL  T.,  1215  Travis  St.,  El  Paso,  Texas 
Boston,  Horned  Ruffles,  Noel  Enfante. 

McCORD,  FORREST,  208  N.  Cook  Road,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Napoleon  Brandy. 

McCOWN,  MRS.  ELEANOR,  Box  176,  Holtsville,  Calif. 

Imperial  Song. 

McCRACKEN,  MRS.  J.  R.,  R.  2,  Box  72,  Walker,  W.  Va. 

Itsa  Dilly,  Lilac  Lea. 

McGEE,  MRS.  FLORA,  Cliff  Haven,  Sheffield,  Ala. 

Sir  Gordon. 

McHUGH,  CLAYTON  J.,  105  Leland  St.,  Ottawa,  Ill. 

Joyce  Ann. 

McWILLIAM,  MRS.  A.  O.,  123  Dracaena  Ave.,  Falmouth,  Cornwall, 
England 
Wheal  Vor. 

MAHOOD,  MRS  M.  N.  (LEONA  P.),  11250  1st.  N.  W.,  Seattle  77,  Wash. 
Vari-Bright. 

MAPLE  VALLEY  IRIS  GARDENS,  Mapleton,  Iowa 
MARTIN,  VIKTOR  von,  Homburg/Main,  West  Germany 

Antiker  Goldschmuck,  Caracalla,  Dona  Ines,  Fasten  Messe,  Gruener 
Papagei,  Maerzsonne,  Mairegen,  Quarantaine  Flagge,  Sancta  Cae- 
cilia,  Zarinmutter,  Zickzack-Krone. 
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MAXIM,  PAUL,  2157  Sonoma  Street,  Redding,  Calif. 

Sydney  Wells. 

MELROSE  GARDENS,  R.  1,  Box  466,  Stockton,  Calif. 

MERTZWEILLER,  JOSEPH  K.,  9266  N.  Parkview  Drive,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Belle  Lou,  Grape  Fluff. 

MILLER’S  IRIS  GARDENS,  Box  2134  Buckeye  Rt.,  Redding,  Calif. 
MISSION  GARDENS,  Techny,  Ill. 

MISSION  BELL  GARDENS,  2778  West  5600  South,  Roy,  Utah 
MOLDOVAN,  STEVE  C.,  38830  Detroit  Road,  Avon,  Ohio 
May  Wedding,  Pink  Cockatoo. 

MORGAN,  RICHARD  W.,  23  South  Street,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Milisska,  Pella. 

MUHLESTEIN,  TELL,  691  East  8th  North,  Provo,  Utah 

Amaranth  Gem,  Bengal  Beauty,  Day  of  Rest,  Early  Charmer,  Fairy 
Folk,  Flame  On  Gold,  Light  Stitches,  Pinafore  Party,  Pink  Ivory, 
Saucy  Pink. 

NEBEKER,  DON  P.,  296  East  4500  South,  Murray  7,  Utah 
Sky  Crochet. 

NELSON,  MRS.  RALPH  S.  (JEANNETTE),  906  Foster  Ave.,  Coeur  d’Alene, 
Idaho 

Smart  Set,  Torch  Bearer,  Western  Welcome. 

NES,  DR.  HERTHA  van,  Konstanz-Wollmatingen,  Pirminweg  9,  Germany 
Findelkind,  Glycilla,  Hilmteich,  Lichtelfe,  Mitternacht,  Nacht- 

MAHR,  SCHWANENSEE. 

NICKS  IRIS  &  PEONY  GARDENS,  1327  Hayes  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Nebr. 
NITCHMAN,  MRS.  JOS.  H.  (NEVA),  24880  Sprague  Road,  Olmsted  Falls, 
38,  Ohio. 

Pretty  Blue  Eyes. 

OLD  COLONY  GARDEN,  R.  3,  Box  535,  Canby,  Oregon 

OLSON,  MARVIN  G.,  1549  Columbine  Drive,  Webster  Groves  19,  Mo. 

Blue  Accent,  Cream  Gem,  Gold  Citation,  Ruffled  Royalty. 
ORPINGTON  NURSERIES,  LTD.,  Orpington,  Kent,  England 

PAINE,  CARL  WM.,  5015  Carrollton  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  5,  Ind. 

Space  Needle. 

PARSON’S  MANOR,  2635  South  9th  St.,  Lincoln  2,  Nebr. 

PAYNE,  W.  A.,  7001  Dixie  Bee  Road,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Dancing  Waves,  Dazzling  Derutante,  Deronair  Prince,  Gay  Temp¬ 
tress,  Glitter  and  Gayety,  Imperial  Imp,  Magic  Ruby%  Midwest 
Splendor,  Nippon  Miss,  Wind  and  Sea. 

PETERSON,  MRS.  ADELAIDE,  Hill  Road,  Brentwood,  Tenn. 

Bary  Snowflake,  Bouffant  Baby,  Bright  Beacon,  Frosty  Lemonade, 
Pink  Midget,  Pink  Reward,  Pretty  Pinafore,  Sky  Torch,  Sunbonnet 
Time. 

PICKARD,  MRS.  JESSE  L.  (CORA  MAY),  Benton,  Ill. 

Blue  Biddy,  Blue  Silver. 
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PLOUGH,  GORDON  W.,  Box  117,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Blewett  Pass,  Bon  Vivant,  Fine  Plumage,  French  Lace,  Heaven 
Sent,  Lemon  Lilt,  Lightup,  Saucy  Flossie,  Sing  Along,  Sun  Country, 
Wild  Plum. 

PURVIANCE,  MRS.  ELSIE,  1817  12th  Ave.,  Lewiston,  Idaho 
Royal  Ruffles. 

RAINBOW  HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS,  2036  Carson  Road,  Placerville,  Calif. 
RALEIGH  HILLS  GARDENS,  5635  S.  W.  Boundary  St.,  Portland  1,  Oregon 
RANDALL,  H.  J.,  Sandilands,  Brooklyn  Road,  Woking,  Surrey,  England 
Birkett  Fell. 

RECKAMP,  BROTHER  CHARLES,  S.V.D.,  Mission  Gardens,  Techny,  Ill. 
Mission  Sunset. 

REDMAN,  G.  E.,  8308  Oakwood  St.,  Ratston,  Nebr. 

Big  Stinker,  Little  Stinker. 

REINHARDT,  MRS.  ROBERT  M.,  14151  W.  National  Ave.,  New  Berlin, 
Wis. 

Yellow  Canary. 

RENEAU,  MRS.  ELIZABETH,  311  East  14th  Ave.,  Belton,  Texas 
My  Doll. 

REYNOLDS,  MRS.  LEO  F.  (SERLENA  W.),  4284  Auburn  Road,  Memphis 
16,  Tenn. 

Blond  Haven,  Fourth  of  July,  Honey  Haven,  Parma  Haven,  Pink 
Haven,  Polara  Haven,  Pretty  Haven,  Sea  Shell  Haven. 

RIDDLE,  DR.  MATTHEW  C.,  2557  S.  W.  Vista,  Portland  1,  Oregon 
Belinda,  Bright  Sunlight,  Gay  Ballet,  Gilded  Frills,  Gitana,  Lilas, 
May  Gay,  Miss  Morena,  Sunlit  Frills,  Tutu. 

RIGGS,  HARRY  W.,  211  North  Grinnell  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Mary  Beth,  Sherry  Staska,  Sylvia  Riggs. 

ROBERTS,  EARL,  5809  Rahke  Road,  Indianapolis  27,  Ind. 

Blue  Fragrance,  Elfin  Erin,  Eye  Shadow,  Four  Spot,  Mockingrird, 
PlXAKEET. 

ROBINSON,  MRS.  ALMA  E.,  R.  1,  Box  244,  Kelseyville,  Calif. 

Millie  Lynne. 

ROGERS,  WILLARD  I.,  109  Twin  Falls  Road,  Berkeley  Heights,  N.  J. 

Sagadehoc,  Teacher  Creature. 

ROSS,  HOKE,  Box  35,  Geronimo,  Okla. 

Old  Prolific,  Spanked  Bary. 

RYAN,  MRS.  EDWIN  D.,  975  N.  Pleasant  Ave.,  Glen  Ellyn,  Ill. 

Itasca’s  Pride. 

SAHUC,  NOLAN  JOHN,  111  Phillip  Ave.,  Lafayette,  La. 

Ruth  Anne. 

SARRO,  MRS.  PHILIP,  7  Chestnut  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Emma  Frances. 

SASS-GRAPES— Hazel  Grapes,  selector  for  Henry  Sass,  Big  Springs,  Nebr. 
Whispering  Wind. 

SCHLIEFERT,  ARNOLD  E.,  R.  F.  D.,  Murdock,  Nebr. 

Chanel  Fragrance,  Orange  Bowl. 
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SCHMELZER,  MRS.  HAZEL,  731  Edgewood,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Eternal  Youth,  Heavenly  Guest,  Irish  Brogue,  Lacy  Pouf,  Proud 
Beauty,  Regna,  Ruby  Lace,  Surprise  Package,  Sweet  Love. 

SCHOLL,  MRS.  EDWARD  C.  (GRACE  E.),  4022  North  47th  St.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  16,  Wis. 

David  K,  Orchid  Haze,  Sands  of  Dee,  Snowdon. 

SCHORTMAN,  W.  B.,  1221  W.  Putnam  Ave.,  Porterville,  Calif. 

Blue  Formal,  Giant  Indiglow,  Polka  Lace,  Tall  and  Handsome, 
Telstar. 

SCHREINERS,  THE,  R.  2,  Box  297,  Salem,  Oregon 
Antoinette,  Cutie,  Granada  Gold,  Tonya. 

SCHROEDER,  OSCAR  W.,  16685  Lower  Valley  Ridge  Drive,  Brookfield, 
Wis. 

Green  Mist,  Mocha  Mist,  Starched  Linen,  Sunny  Rachel. 

SELLE,  HERMAN  J.,  5000  Grandview  Road,  Kansas  City  37,  Mo. 
Showmaster. 

SEXTON,  MRS.  NEVA,  1709  Third  St.,  Wasco,  Calif. 

Moon  River,  Small  Talk. 

SHEAFF,  MRS.  CHARLES  J.  (MARILYN) ,  627  E.  Main  St.,  Ottawa,  Ill. 
Robert  Smithwood. 

SHOCKEY,  HOWARD  G.,  3208  Valley  Haven  Ct.,  N.  W.,  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex. 

Shah  Azul. 

SHOOP,  GEORGE,  2009  N.  E.  Liberty,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Bright  Magic. 

SILFIES,  MRS.  I.  H.  (IRENE  HARPER),  6023  Hulmeville  Road,  R.  3, 
Cornwells  Heights,  Pa. 

Fairy  Song,  Mayan  Treasure,  My  Fair  Love,  Rainbow  Trail,  Shy 
Lassie,  Tama  Ann. 

SIMONSON,  MRS.  H.  A.  (DONNA),  R.  2,  Box  268,  Barr  Road,  Port  Angeles, 
Wash. 

Annie  Laurie. 

SMITH,  C.  &  K.,  221  Benedict  Road,  Dongan  Hills,  Staten  Island  4,  N.  Y. 

Captain  Bligh,  Kings  Highway,  Little  Demon,  Wisdom. 

SMITH,  MRS.  CARL  (EVA),  Box  483,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

Adorable  You,  Bumble  Wings,  Carmel  Kisses,  Desert  Glow,  Dream 
Maiden,  Frilled  Sensation,  Ivory  and  Ink,  Ivory  Gown,  Little  Atom, 
Little  Redskin,  Malay  Princess,  Mauve  Magic,  Rose  Rhythm,  Ruffled 
Dream,  Toni  Lynn. 

SMITH,  RAYMOND  G.,  1600  East  Hillside  Drive,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Return  Engagement. 

SNYDER,  EARL  W.,  341  Severian  Ave.,  Modesto,  Calif. 

Kathryn  Weston,  Pacific  Pearl,  Patricia  Erwin,  Space  Patrol. 
SOPER,  EVA  L.,  Wildings,  Harmer  Green,  Welwyn,  Herts,  England 
Fairy  Frolic. 

SPOFFORD,  MRS.  FOSTER  (DOROTHY),  19  Everett  Street,  Beverly 
Farms,  Mass. 

Bonnie  Blue  Ribbon,  Bright  Shadow,  Mandy  Morse,  Mildred  Peck, 
Sailor  s  Delight,  Salem  Witch,  Sea  Turn. 
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STALL,  MRS.  WALTER  H.  (ANN  M.),  1925  East  12th  St.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Jungle  Night,  Lady  Lorel,  Walta. 

STAMBACH,  GEORGE,  336  N.  Holliston,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Blackeyed  Susan,  Pasadena  Indian. 

STANLEY,  ROBERT  A.,  R.  2,  Box  153A,  Granbury,  Texas 
Star  Mate,  Thunder  Song,  Wind  Wisp. 

STEIGER,  MAX,  Lauf/Pegnitz,  Heuchling  50,  Germany 

Blaue  Nacht,  Burgunder,  Care  Dance,  Care  Rurin,  Care  Violet, 
Japan  Lavender,  Lavendelkoenigin,  Lavendelkrone,  Lillibambi, 
Olive  Pinnacle,  Wonderful  Night. 

STEIN-ZEPPELIN,  HELENE  von,  Laufen/Baden,  by  Sulzburg/Baden, 
Germany 

Aglaja  von  Stein. 

STEVENS,  MRS.  JEAN,  Bastia  Hill,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand 
Opal  Sheen,  Sparkling  Sea. 

SUITER,  MRS.  GLEN  (MELVINA),  R.  1,  Eagle,  Idaho 
Sweet  Surprise,  Verdite. 

TAYLOR,  J.  D.,  194  Above  Bar,  Southampton,  England 
Forest  Light,  Garnet  Lass,  Solent  Breeze. 

TEETER,  MRS.  V.  E.  (LORAINE),  500  Bauer  Ave.,  Louisville  7,  Ky. 

Patricia  Allen. 

TELL’S  IRIS  GARDEN,  691  East  8th  N.,  Provo,  Utah 
TOMPKINS,  CHARLES,  R.  3,  Box  344,  Canby,  Oregon 
Echoette,  Lake  Elation,  Little  Sir  Echo. 

TOMPKINS,  CHET  W.,  R.  3,  Box  344,  Canby,  Oregon 

Cloud  Nine,  Comforting  Thought,  Latticino,  Password,  Pay  Day, 
Remembered  Melody,  Ribbon  Round,  Rumbling  Thunder,  Shadow 
Waltz,  Sunday  Silk,  Treasure  Trail. 

TWINTREES  IRIS  GARDEN,  4284  Auburn  Road,  Memphis  16,  Tenn. 

UNIVERSITY  HILLS  NURSERY,  470  Delgado  Drive,  Baton  Rouge  8,  La. 

VALLETTE,  MRS.  C.  W.  (WILMA),  Box  158,  Declo,  Idaho 

Fashion  Flair,  Fluted  Ruffles,  Magic  Valley,  Orchid  Surprise, 
Ruffled  Steel,  White  Saucer. 

VARNER,  D.  STEVE,  Monticello,  Ill. 

Swingin’  Safari. 

VORIS,  CHARLES  WM,  Rt.  2,  Watsontown,  Pa. 

Black  Monday,  Dr.  Henry  Hager,  Inkwell,  Nineteen-Fourteen. 


WARBURTON,  MRS.  BEE,  R.  2,  Box  541,  Westboro,  Mass. 

Blueberry  Muffins,  Busy  Child,  Dark  Caper,  Elisa  Bee,  Sky  Caper. 
WATKINS,  E.  &  A.,  3  Highland  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Barbara  Burt,  Barbara  Hilliard,  Edna  Patterson,  Katherine  J.  Mc¬ 
Lain,  Leola  Fraim,  Ruth  C.  Sundeen,  Sarah  Ashcroft. 

WELCH,  WALTER,  Middlebury,  Ind. 

Brown  Crown,  Deep  Lavender,  Lillibicolor,  Lilli-Violet,  Marine 
Blue,  So  Fair. 
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WERCKMEISTER,  DR.  PETER,  Kirchgrubstr  2,  Geisenheim/Rhein,  Germany 
Golden  Acht,  Kleine  Hummel,  Rosenquarz,  Zobten. 

WHEELER,  WINFIELD  A.,  832  Concord  St.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Vestal  Robe. 

WHITE,  ROY  E.,  3816  Lenox  Drive,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Cora  Lee  White. 

WILLBANKS,  N.  T.,  3806  Gardenia  St.,  Long  Beach  7,  Calif. 

Bibelot,  Boomer,  Comment,  Dynamo,  Hope  Chest,  Speak  Up,  Sunset 
Strip,  Treasure  Tone,  Untouchable. 

WILSON,  MRS  TRUE  (GENEVA),  Route  2,  Sandpoint,  Idaho 
Janice  Lee,  Pink  Sunbonnet,  Sandra  Elaine,  Shirley  Jean. 

WISE,  R.  W.,  197  The  Parkway,  Iver  Heath,  Bucks,  England 
Orange  Tip. 

WISWELL,  MRS.  GLADYS  MARTIN,  East  Arlington,  Vt. 

Carrie  Lee. 

WITT,  MRS.  J.  A.  (JEAN  G.),  16516  25th  NE,  Seattle  55,  Wash. 

Azure  Tracery,  Ice  Fairy. 
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To  Show  Secretaries:  If  you  have  not  received  show  certificates,  it  is 
because  Exhibitions  Committee  Chairman  J.  Arthur  Nelson  has  not  received 
your  show  report.  Send  your  report  to  him  at  3131  North  38th  Street,  Omaha 
4,  Nebraska.  Mr.  Nelson  has  a  number  of  seedling  votes  for  shows  for  which 
he  has  not  received  a  show  report. 

Pot  Culture  of  Irises.  Members  who  have  successfully  grown  small 
irises  indoors  in  pots  are  invited  to  share  their  experiences,  giving  the  do’s 
and  don’ts  that  should  be  observed,  and  mentioning  the  species  or  varieties 
that  were  grown.  Send  your  story  to  the  Editor. 
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From  the  President  s  Desk 


In  reviewing  the  Denver  convention,  it  is  “hats  off  to  Mr.  Everett  C. 

Long,  RVP  of  Region  20;  Dr.  J.  R.  Durrance,  chairman  of  the  convention 
committee,  and  all  their  coworkers  for  a  job  magnificently  done.  If  it  was 
not  the  finest  convention  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  attending,  it  was  one  of 
the  finest.  The  committee  achieved  a  goal  that  is  going  to  be  hard  for  future 
conventions  to  equal,  much  less  exceed. 

Our  annual  meetings  are  scheduled  to  coincide  with  the  peak  blooming 
period  of  the  tall  bearded  irises,  and  the  May  29th  to  June  1st  dates  were 
right  on  the  target  this  year.  Most  of  the  tour  gardens  were  at  or  near  peak 
bloom  and  the  350  members  in  attendance  took  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  evaluate  new  originations  as  well  as  the  older  varieties. 

The  bloom  in  the  display  section  of  the  Denver  Botanic  Gardens  was 
outstanding  and  a  number  of  members  made  extra  trips  there  in  order  to  fully 
study  and  enjoy  the  bloom.  The  quality  of  the  guest  irises  in  the  display 
garden  was  the  best  I  have  seen  at  any  convention  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Hildreth 
and  his  staff  did  a  fine  job  in  growing  and  displaying  them. 

Much  to  everyone’s  surprise  the  tour  gardens  in  Colorado  Springs  and 
Boulder  for  the  first  time  in  years  bloomed  right  along  with  the  Denver 
gardens.  Space  does  not  permit  comments  on  each  of  the  tour  gardens,  so 
it  will  have  to  suffice  to  say  that  each  garden  was  in  fine  condition  with  the 
irises  well  grown  and  with  plenty  of  good  bloom.  The  gardeners  can  be 
proud  of  the  display  their  gardens  put  on,  and  their  hospitality  will  long 
be  remembered. 

One  evening  event  was  a  judges  training  program.  Each  member  of  the 
panel  was  permitted  to  talk  for  five  minutes  and  then  the  panel  answered 
questions  from  the  floor.  The  program  was  well  received  and  several  mem¬ 
bers  have  asked  that  a  similar  program  be  given  at  future  annual  meetings. 

Minimum  time  was  devoted  to  business  meetings  but  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  did  manage  to  set  up  a  couple  of  committees  which  should  interest  all 
members.  One  committee  is  to  revise  the  Handbook  for  Judges.  This  is 
going  to  take  considerable  time  and  study  for  the  committee  hopes  to  have 
the  revised  handbook  ready  by  the  end  of  next  year.  The  other  committee 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  drawing  up  a  Junior  Program  designed 
to  interest  young  people  in  the  Society.  Looking  to  the  future,  it  is  the  young 
people  of  today  who  will  be  guiding  the  Society  in  a  few  years  and  we  need 
to  interest  more  young  people  in  the  Society. 

Executive  Secretary  Cliff  Benson  reported  that  our  membership  then  was 
6,711,  an  alltime  high.  Membership  Chairman  Claude  C.  O’Brien  urges  all 
RVPs  and  members  to  cooperate  in  achieving  this  year’s  goal  of  7,500. 

The  question  is  often  asked:  Why  the  constant  emphasis  on  new  members? 
The  reason  is  twofold.  First,  if  your  Society  is  to  have  the  funds  necessary 
to  finance  needed  research  into  the  cause  and  cure  of  various  iris  diseases,  we 
need  a  much  larger  membership  than  we  now  have.  Secondly,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Society  to  stand  still.  It  must  either  go  forward  or  else  go  backward. 
Since  the  American  Iris  Society  is  one  of  the  finest  societies  in  existence,  we 
naturally  feel  that  it  should  go  forward. 

Robert  S.  Carney 
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Dr.  Loomis  and  His  Iris  Aspenglow  (See  page  50) 
Photograph  by  Everett  C.  Long. 
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A  New  England  Carden 

Harold  W.  Knowlton 

Our  garden  has  gradually  developed  over  the  last  thirty-seven  years.  The 
house,  located  in  Aubumdale  about  ten  miles  west  of  Boston,  was  built 
in  1926,  with  the  later  addition  of  the  garden  on  the  south  side.  Our  earlier 
interest  was  largely  with  dahlias,  but  irises  gradually  took  their  place.  As 
time  went  on  and  our  boys  grew  up,  more  and  more  of  the  lawn  was  cut  up 
into  gardens,  until  today  the  rectangular  gardens  occupy  most  of  the  lot.  The 
loss  of  a  large  oak  tree  in  the  1938  hurricane  gave  room  for  a  porch  on  the 
back  of  the  house,  making  a  focal  point  from  which  we  can  view  our  garden 
in  two  directions— to  the  east  and  to  the  south.  Thus  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  our  flowers  even  when  sitting  on  our  porch.  The  grass  paths  to  the  south 
end  in  a  pergola  and  a  wrought  iron  gate  ornamented  with  an  iris  design. 
In  this  way  we  view  the  beds  from  the  ends  giving  a  mass  effect  to  the 
blooms.  Visitors  usually  ask  me  how  many  varieties  of  iris  I  grow  and  I 
always  answer,  “between  three  and  four  hundred”— a  pure  estimate  but 
approximately  correct.  This  is  often  followed  up  by  asking  how  often  I 
divide  and  what  I  do  with  the  surplus  rhizomes.  I  evade  this  last  part  of  the 
question  as  much  as  possible. 

Iris  clumps  border  each  of  the  beds,  giving  a  blaze  of  color  when  in  bloom. 
In  order  to  obtain  bloom  throughout  the  spring  and  summer,  there  are  other 
perennials  interspersed  through  the  long  beds.  Early  spring  gives  snowdrops, 
scilla,  chionodoxa  and  crocus,  followed  by  daffodils  and  then  late  tulips.  A 
major  interest  is  claylilies,  of  which  I  have  several  hundred  varieties.  These 
are  spaced  down  the  center  of  the  beds  with  perennial  phlox— mostly  pink 
and  white— in  between.  More  recently  I  have  obtained  some  fifty  or  more 
clones  and  strains  of  the  modem  hybrid  lilies,  whose  tall  stalks  and  golden 
and  white  trumpets  form  accents  throughout  July  and  early  August. 

High  shade  is  given  to  the  garden  by  hundred-year-old  oaks,  an  elm  (still 
alive  and  flourishing  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  elms  around  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  Dutch  elm  disease),  and  by  a  magnificent  copper  beech  at 
the  far  end  of  the  garden.  Shrubbery  partially  encloses  the  garden  along  the 
street,  and  two  specimen  threadleaf  Japanese  maples  add  much  interest. 
The  acid  soil  gives  good  growth  to  rhododendrons,  mountain  laurel  and 
azaleas.  Forsythia,  both  spectabilis  and  the  lighter  Spring  Glory,  gladden 
us  with  their  wealth  of  yellow.  Mayflower  bush  ( Viburnum  carlesii) ,  single¬ 
flowering  kerria,  a  large  Eley  crabapple  tree,  profusion  of  pink  bloom  from 
a  number  of  Kaempferi  azaleas  (I  have  found  that  the  only  way  to  pick  the 
color  is  when  they  are  in  bloom),  Spirea  van  houtteii ,  a  Sargent  and  a 
Katherine  crabapple,  ending  with  beauty-bush  ( Kolkwitzia )  and  our  native 
mountain  laurel,  complete  the  spring  array. 

The  far  end  of  the  garden  is  shady  and  makes  an  ideal  spot  for  the  large 
leaves  of  a  variety  of  hostas —sieboldiana,  white-edged  fortunei,  decorate. 
Honey  Bells,  plantacinea,  caerulea  and  others— which  I  have  planted  in 
large  groups.  Along  the  edge  of  the  shrubbery  border  rows  of  the  fortunei 
with  the  white  edge  attract  much  attention. 

Mr.  Knowlton,  a  retired  lawyer,  is  a  past  president  (1952-1955)  of  the  American 
Iris  Society. 
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In  the  1920s  the  irises  were  the  diploids— pallidas  and  variegatas— vigorous 
and  hardy,  making  a  mass  of  bloom,  almost  all  about  the  same  height.  Nearby 
was  the  garden  of  Miss  Grace  Sturtevant,  whose  garden  was  visited  each 
year  and  where  grew  her  seedlings  in  her  “jewel  gardens”  with  little  Johnny- 
jump-ups  making  a  ground  cover.  The  year  1927  brought  the  first  American 
Dykes  Medal  Award,  given  to  San  Francisco  as  the  best  seedling  of  the 
year.  The  sister  seedling  Los  Angeles  proved  a  better  iris  and  I  recall  that 
Dr.  Robert  Graves  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  admired  it  greatly.  On  one 
visit  to  his  garden  (then  in  the  city)  he  pointed  out  a  large  bed  in  full  bloom 
and  he  said:  “Harold,  at  last  I  have  all  that  I  want  of  Los  Angeles.  ’ 
Throughout  the  years  our  annual  visits  to  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Nesmith 
gave  us  the  opportunity  to  see  the  latest  varieties  from  far  and  near. 

Our  garden  has  always  largely  featured  tall  bearded  irises,  although  at 
times  we  have  had  beds  of  Japanese  irises,  Louisianas,  some  spurias  and 
Siberians.  More  recently,  the  early-blooming  median  irises  have  interested  us 
greatly.  When  Geddes  Douglas,  Paul  Cook,  and  others  brought  out  the 
Lilliputs  (officially  Standard  Dwarf  Bearded)  they  gave  an  impetus  to  an 
iris  which  provides  a  mass  of  early  color.  This  year  in  particular,  the  clumps 
in  our  garden  gave  us  a  lot  of  clear,  bright  colors.  They  thrive  here  in  our 
soil  and  we  are  using  them  to  border  the  tall  bearded  irises  and  the  daylilies. 
Even  out  of  bloom  the  leaves  are  attractive.  The  constructive  classification 
adopted  by  the  American  Iris  Society  by  which  the  shorter  tall  bearded  irises 
are  now  called  border  irises,  thus  not  competing  with  the  taller  varieties,  has 
given  them  an  impetus  which  is  resulting  in  registration  and  introduction  of 
an  increasing  number.  Prominent  among  these  early  bloomers  is  a  clump  of 
the  old  Andalusian  Blue,  which  makes  a  fine  effect  backed  by  late  tulips. 

While  I  get  a  few  of  the  new  introductions  each  year  and  have  seen  and 
admired  thousands  of  irises  in  the  gardens  all  over  this  country,  I  retain 
certain  varieties  which  grow  well  and  bloom  consistently  year  after  year. 
For  five  or  six  years  Star  Shine  sent  up  its  tall,  straight  stalks  in  one  spot 
without  replanting.  Dominating  the  center  of  one  bed  is  a  clump  of  Blue 
Rhythm.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  created  in  Mrs.  Whiting’s 
garden  at  the  Sioux  City  convention  by  the  long  row  of  about  one  hundred 
feet  of  this  striking  Dykes  Medal  winner.  Among  the  first  to  bloom  are 
Memphis  Belle  and  Rose  Maybud,  the  latter  produced  by  Prof.  John 
Dolman,  of  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania,  whose  annual  visits  to  New  England 
gardens  were  followed  by  appreciative  articles  in  the  Bulletin.  The  tall 
standards  of  Rocket  are  another  favorite  in  the  early  garden.  Precious 
Days  adds  height  and  well-poised  blooms  over  a  long  period.  A  picture 
stalk  with  four  flowers  is  in  bloom  as  I  write.  Violet  Harxiony,  Golden 
Sunshine,  Amandine  and  Elizabeth  Noble,  to  name  a  few,  can  always  be 
relied  upon. 

I  also  naturally  feature  my  own  productions,  including  Red  Cap,  Crystal, 
White  Foam,  Gay  Head,  Mayflower,  and  more  recently,  Gala  Star, 
Peach  Bloom,  and  Cotuit.  They  say  that  a  person’s  own  flowers  always 
grow  best  in  his  own  garden.  With  a  limited  space  in  which  to  grow  flowers, 
it  is  a  constant  struggle  to  decide  which  to  discard.  If  I  had  room,  I  doubt 
if  I  would  get  rid  of  many  varieties.  This  has  also  limited  my  efforts  at 
hybridizing,  which  may  be  a  good  thing.  It  is  fun  to  see  seedlings  open  for 
the  first  time,  most  often  disappointing.  Also,  a  proper  restraint  is  to  be 
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Garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Knowlton 
(Photograph  by  Paul  E.  Genereux) 


commended,  with  the  realization  that  thousands  of  new  seedlings  are  being 
produced  by  others. 

With  garden  visits  in  the  midseason  taking  much  time,  the  result  has  been 
that  some  of  my  crosses  have  been  made  on  late  blooming  varieties— notably 
in  the  yellows.  One  that  I  particularly  like  has  been  registered  as  Old 
Colony  whose  domed  flowers  on  strong  stalks  open  generally  after  visitors 
have  gone.  This  year  the  scheduled  visit  to  our  garden  was  late  so  that  it 
was  in  bloom.  A  variegata  seedling  does  not  open  until  late  June.  So  with 
the  Lilliputs  and  these  late  tall  bearded  irises  the  season  in  our  garden  is 
considerably  extended. 

A  strong  stalk  that  does  not  fall  over  is  certainly  to  be  desired,  but  many 
otherwise  beautiful  flowers  are  lacking  in  this  respect.  But  I  do  not  like  to 
see  stalks  flat  on  the  ground  or  on  grass  paths.  So  1  use  freely  thin  green- 
painted  bamboo  stalks  and  four-inch  “Twistems.”  These  are  inconspicuous 
and  quickly  and  easily  applied.  For  fertilizer,  I  use  a  mixture  of  Bovung 
(dried  cow  manure),  liberal  amounts  of  superphosphate,  and  a  commercial 
fertilizer.  They  are  mixed  together  on  the  garage  floor  and  bagged.  In  early 
spring  a  handful  is  scattered  around  each  plant  and  similarly  in  the  fall. 
Garden  compost  is  freely  used  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  when  replanting. 
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It  conditions  the  sandy  soil  and  when  put  down  under  the  rhizome  does 
not  require  screening.  Occasionally  in  late  fall  or  early  spring  ground  lime  is 
applied.  Plants  are  dormant  in  New  England  from  December  to  the  end  of 
March.  I  cover  all  my  beds  with  a  light  winter  mulch  of  oak  leaves  held  in 
place  by  chicken  wire  pegged  down  at  the  comers.  Oak  leaves  do  not  rot  or 
pack  down.  They  keep  the  ground  frozen  and  allow  air  to  circulate.  The 
mulch  is  all  removed  by  the  end  of  March  when  spring  bulbs  are  peeking 
through.  The  result  has  been  that  I  have  little  winter  loss. 

The  strong  growth  of  Wonderment,  with  the  pale  white  flowers  tinged 
with  light  blue  infusion,  has  this  year  made  a  striking  clump.  Amoenas  with 
clean  white  standards  have  been  interesting  to  me  as  to  many  others,  perhaps 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  producing  them  until  Whole  Cloth  came  along. 
Pinnacle  is  my  favorite  of  the  yellow  amoenas  which  I  have  seen.  Other 
“white  tops”  are  undoubtedly  in  the  offing,  including  a  red  amoena  of  which 
Finest  Hour  is  the  start.  But  I  want  the  standards  to  be  white.  Amethyst 
Flame  gives  a  picture  group.  The  classic  conical  form  of  Olympic  Torch 
is  pleasing.  The  most  flamboyant  group  in  our  garden  is  Kahili— yellow  and 
maroon  bicolor.  A  real  gem  is  a  lovely  lemon  yellow  bloom  on  one  of  the 
last  originations  of  our  own  Edith  Lowry.  It  is  called  Ruffled  Charm. 

As  Mrs.  Knowlton  and  I  were  walking  through  our  garden,  now  past  peak 
bloom,  she  remarked  that  yellow  irises,  particularly  deep  yellow  flowers, 
glowed  in  the  sunshine  and  added  color  and  life  more  than  any  other  color. 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  her.  Also,  it  has  been  remarked  that  old  men  like 
yellow  best  because  they  can  see  it  best.  At  any  rate,  I  like  yellows,  and  June 
Sunlight,  Morning  Sunlight,  Buttermere  (an  early  bloomer),  Gay 
Spring,  Golden  Sunshine,  Glowinc  Gold  and  other  strong  yellows  do  add 
character  to  the  garden.  Certainly  the  paler  tones  of  blue,  white,  yellow,  and 
pink  should  predominate,  leaving  the  darker  colors  for  accent  here  and  there. 


Irises  in  the  Landscape ' 

Connie  Kendall 

Color  is  probably  one  of  the  most  influential  elements  in  our  lives.  Its 
imprint  upon  our  sensibilities  is  more  far-reaching  than  one  might 
suppose.  And  in  the  floral  kingdom  one  meets  not  only  an  infinite  range  of 
color,  but  color  displayed  in  growing  things.  Somehow  these  combinations 
seem  to  give  a  deeper,  more  meaningful  thrill  than  any  other  display  of  color. 
In  the  floral  kingdom  few  flower  families  can  offer  such  a  divergent,  encom¬ 
passing  range  of  color  as  can  the  iris.  Aptly  it  is  called  the  rainbow  flower. 
Notice  how  iris  enthusiasts  rave  over  the  beauty  of  this  flower.  How  can  one 
explain  it?  No  doubt  the  form  of  the  iris  has  something  to  do  with  this 
reaction,  as  well  as  the  classical  carriage  of  the  bloom.  Above  all,  the  myriad 
hues  and  colors  seem  to  be  the  features  that  hold  the  gardener  entranced. 
So  when  we  use  irises  in  our  landscape  picture,  we  should  try  for  certain 

1  Reprinted  from  the  Fall  1962  issue  of  the  Region  14  Bulletin. 

Mrs.  Kendall  and  her  brothers,  Robert  and  Bernard  Schreiner,  constitute  the  firm, 
Schreiner’s  Gardens ,  Salem ,  Oregon. 
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effects.  True  enough,  even  a  border  of  mixed  colors  brings  forth  cries  of 
appreciation.  But  with  a  little  thought,  effects  can  be  gained  that  are  even 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  tranquil  to  the  spirit. 

There  are  several  ways  irises  can  be  used  in  the  landscape  plan.  You  can 
have  a  garden  more  or  less  exclusively  devoted  to  irises.  In  this  case,  pansies, 
violas,  or  small  perennials  at  the  base  of  the  irises  would  be  all  that  would 
be  used  as  accompaniment.  The  prime  interest  would  center  on  the  individual 
irises  as  well  as  their  effect  as  a  group.  Most  effective,  too,  are  irises  used  in 
combination  with  certain  accompanying  perennials  and  plants  to  enhance 
their  beauty  of  form  and  color. 

Let  us  first  consider  a  garden  featuring  irises  exclusively.  Decide  first  how 
many  basic  colors  you  would  like  to  feature.  You  will  have  to  keep  height  of 
stem  and  season  of  bloom  in  mind  on  all  your  choices  so  that  the  desired 
effect  is  achieved  at  blooming  time.  Do  you  want  a  pink  and  blue  garden? 
A  pastel?  One  in  which  irises  predominate?  Once  you  have  decided  this, 
plot  your  garden  out  so  you  can  plant  clumps  or  groups  that  complement  and 
enhance  each  other.  If  you  use  pink  and  blue,  plant  a  group  of  white  with 
several  of  the  others  and  notice  what  a  pleasant  effect  you  gain.  If  you  use 
plicates  or  bitones,  plant  them  with  self  colors  that  repeat  the  ground  color 
tone.  It  will  tend  to  spotlight  that  unusual  iris  planting.  Any  group  or  mass 
a  light-toned  irises  can  do  with  a  dark  kind  as  an  accent  point,  but  use  only 
a  very,  very  few  so  they  do  not  disturb  the  overall  harmony  of  the  light 
tones.  Light  blues  combine  with  almost  all  colors  satisfactorily.  The  coppery 
reds,  however,  are  probably  best  combined  with  creamy  yellows;  though  if 
rich  in  effect,  the  combination  with  very  pale  blue  is  not  bad.  Various 
blend  irises  can  be  used  with  dark  blues  and  violets,  but  keep  in  mind  that 
you  should  have  a  preponderance  of  light  colors  for  best  effect.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  a  wonderful  group  of  pale  pink  irises,  and  these  hues 
combine  best  with  mid-blues,  creamy  yellows,  and  whites,  although  various 
shades  from  light  to  dark  are  pleasant  together.  The  delicate  pinks  also  look 
fine  with  purple.  Deep  pink  seifs  contrast  well  with  light  blues  and  creams. 

The  irises  we  call  blends  are  rather  difficult  to  handle  because  their  color 
makeup  is  complex.  If  you  can  pick  out  the  major  color  in  the  blend,  it 
generally  combines  well  with  a  self  of  the  same  color  in  the  very  palest 
tones.  For  instance,  a  blue  blend  can  combine  well  with  a  pale  blue,  a  tan 
blend  with  a  cream;  or  again,  a  tan  with  red-brown,  since  red-brown  is  an 
intensification  of  the  tan.  Salmon  tones  are  striking  with  mid-blue  and 
purple. 

Another  color  in  irises  that  is  a  little  difficult  to  handle  is  the  red  class.  If 
you  study  your  flower  and  discover  which  colors  are  its  components,  you  can 
use  other  flowers  of  these  elemental  components  in  combination.  Purple-reds 
can  be  used  as  purples  in  many  instances.  Sometimes  a  dash  of  yellow  or 
blended  pink  helps  out.  Lemon  yellow  is  one  of  the  happiest  of  all  colors 
to  work  with  in  landscaping  with  irises.  It  combines  with  almost  everything 
except  some  blends  which  might  seem  dirty  in  comparison.  This  color  is 
most  effective  when  used  with  clear  colored  seifs  and  striking  with  deep 
blues  and  violets.  Medium  gold  can  be  used  to  fairly  good  effect  with  most 
of  the  reds  as  well  as  pale  blues,  violets,  and  deep  rose.  Deep  yellow  is  rich 
and  substantial  in  color  effect.  It  goes  well  with  medium  blues,  deep  rose, 
violet  blends  or  purple-red  and  with  pale  yellow. 
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The  foregoing  are  only  suggestions.  Each  person  has  his  color  preference 
and  some  of  the  combinations  suggested  might  have  no  particular  appeal  to 
some  individuals.  But  it’s  fun  to  experiment.  Break  off  blossoms  if  you  can 
afford  to  do  so  at  blooming  time,  and  make  a  mockup  of  your  proposed  iris 
garden.  You  would  be  surprised  what  a  good  ideal  of  the  finished  project 
you  can  get  from  this  method.  Highlight  your  favorite  variety  in  some  way, 
either  by  setting  it  off  with  strongly  contrasting  accompanying  colors  or  by 
giving  it  a  special  spot  in  the  garden  that  will  catch  the  eye.  And  remember, 
creating  your  iris  garden,  and  your  landscape  effects  should  be  fun.  Don’t 
make  it  work. 

If  you  prefer  your  irises  planted  with  other  perennials,  study  the  silhouette 
of  the  perennials  and  decide  whether  they  will  make  an  effect  with  the  stately 
iris  and  its  spear-shaped  foliage.  In  contrast  to  the  rounded  shape  of  the 
iris  bloom,  perennials  of  spire-shape,  or  pendent  bell-shaped  flowers  are  most 
effective.  Lupins,  coral  bells,  and  aquilegias  are  three  most  attractive  peren¬ 
nials  to  use  with  the  iris  and  they  have  enough  variety  in  color  so  you  can 
select  the  shades  that  create  the  most  pleasing  picture  with  the  particular 
iris  variety  you  choose  to  combine  with  them.  When  you  plant  with  peren¬ 
nials,  don’t  crowd.  It  is  better  to  have  some  extra  space  for  a  year  or  two 
than  to  find  yourself  crowded  so  your  garden  looks  “junky”  in  a  short  time. 
Thin  out  your  plants  judiciously  as  they  increase.  Thin  only  a  portion  of 
the  garden  at  a  time.  In  this  way  it  will  always  maintain  a  fairly  uniform 
appearance  and  will  not  have  that  “thin”  look  that  comes  if  you  separate  all 
the  clumps  in  your  garden  at  one  time.  Each  year  at  bloomtime  study  the 
overall  picture.  You  might  wish  to  concentrate  on  just  a  portion  for  redoing 
that  year.  If  you  start  with  a  plan  and  study  the  colors  at  blooming  time, 
you  not  only  will  eventually  have  a  beautiful  iris  garden  but  you  will  have 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  projects  on  which  you  have  ever  worked. 


Irismanship 

Beginner  s  Rules  for  Garden  Visiting 

Thomas  J.  Buckley 

Lifelong  friendships  are  formed  in  the  iris  garden.  It  is  only  just  to  add 
that  so  too  are  lifelong  enmities.  It  is  to  assure  the  former  and  prevent 
the  latter  that  the  following  rules  of  garden  visiting  are  offered  for  the 
guidance  of  the  new  irisarian.  It  is  assumed  here  that  he  knows  already  that 
it  is  considered  gauche  to  pick  bouquets,  to  finger-test  petals  for  substance, 
or  to  step  on  nonblooming  recent  introductions.  These  additional  rules  are 
rather  intended  for  the  development  of  finesse  in  the  art  of  garden  visiting, 
especially  in  the  difficult  skill  of  garden  conversation.  They  do  not  cover  all 
contingencies,  but  sufficient  practice  in  them  will  enable  the  garden  visitor 
to  acquit  himself  gracefully  and  to  rise  handsomely  to  occasional  emergencies. 
1.  Always  begin  your  visit— before  you  see  the  flowers— with  the  remark, 

Mr.  Buckley  is  a  teacher  of  philosophy  at  Loyola  University,  Chicago.  An  earlier 
article  in  a  similar  vein,  "Beginners’  Glossary ,’  appeared  in  the  January  1962  issue. 
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"It’s  been  a  poor  season  for  me,”  This  allows  your  host  the  opportunity 
to  sympathize  with  you  or  alibi  for  himself. 

2.  First  go  to  the  seedling  beds  (if  any)  and  find  something  good  to  say 
about  the  flower  to  which  your  host  first  calls  your  attention.  If  nothing 
both  honest  and  tactful  occurs  to  you,  say  ‘Td  like  to  see  that  one  in  a 
two-year  clump.”  If  it  is  a  two-year  clump,  say  “I’d  like  to  see  that  one 
in  an  arrangement.” 

3.  It  is  always  useful  to  know  the  current  prices  of  all  varieties.  This 
provides  a  reliable  guide  to  what  to  praise  and  what  to  ignore. 

4.  Always  let  your  host  express  his  opinions  of  his  own  flowers  first.  In  your 
own  garden  you  are  freer  to  have  independent  opinions.  Nevertheless, 
agreement  with  your  host’s  judgment  is  neither  always  required  nor  always 
desirable.  Some  independence  is  useful  to  reveal  your  own  competence  as 
a  critical  judge  of  irises. 

5.  Acquaintance  with  the  genealogies  of  your  host’s  flowers  is  extremely 
useful  for  conveying  the  impression  of  knowledgeability,  but  is  considered 
pedantic  if  carried  back  beyond  the  first  generation. 

6.  Study  the  color  dictionaries,  or  at  least  the  catalog  descriptions,  before 
you  do  any  serious  garden  visiting.  Your  sensitivity  to  color  nuances  is 
of  no  importance,  but  your  ability  to  use  color  names  fluently  does 
wonders  for  your  reputation  as  a  veritable  flower  lover. 

7.  If  your  host  is  critical  of  a  recent  introduction  that  he  grows,  by  all 
means  disagree  with  him.  Nothing  is  more  welcome  to  him  than  the 
reassurance  that  he  has  not  wasted  his  money. 

8.  If  your  host  expresses  preference  for  an  older  flower,  describe  the  improve¬ 
ment  on  it  that  you  have  in  your  own  garden.  This  lets  him  know  what 
trading  material  you  have. 

9.  Let  your  host  mispronounce  a  flower’s  name  first,  especially  if  it  is 
Arabic,  American  Indian,  Maori  or  Australian  bush  dialect.  If  your  mis¬ 
pronunciation  differs  from  him,  you  need  never  refer  to  the  flower  by 
name  again. 

10.  Do  not  overlook  the  chance  to  insert  into  your  conversation  any  or  all 
of  the  following  approved  words  or  phrases:  must  have,  modern,  signal, 
polyploid,  thirty-five  dollars,  gypsum,  reichenbachii,  colchicine,  clone, 
embryo  culture,  and  Orville. 

11.  The  following,  however,  are  forbidden  to  the  garden  visitor  unless  he  is 
speaking  about  his  own  flowers  (a  practice  which  is  considered  bad 
form):  old-fashioned,  flag,  compost  material,  runt,  hafty,  tailored,  washed 
out,  sparse,  bilious,  dog,  and  rag.  (They  are  especially  taboo  in  seedling 
beds. ) 

12.  Inquiry  into  your  host’s  cultural  practices  is  always  permissible  if  done 
judiciously.  This  affords  opportunity  for  such  remarks  as:  “Where  does 
one  get  raw  bone  nowadays  (basalt,  shredded  kelp,  sheep  dip,  etc.)?” 
“I  must  try  skim  milk  (iced  tea,  warm  coffee,  flat  beer,  etc.).”  “I  haven't 
tried  mulching  with  pecan  shells  (oatmeal,  horsehair,  butterfly  wings, 
etc.).” 

13.  If  your  host  is  a  hybridizer,  go  prepared  with  cute  or  brilliant  remarks 
to  make  about  his  most  promising  seedlings.  This  might  inspire  names 
for  them  and  can  immortalize  you  for  a  time. 

14.  Above  all,  enjoy  yourself. 
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Iris  Irek,  1963 

Robert  S.  Carney 

This  year’s  iris  tour  took  in  three  Regional  meetings  as  well  as  the  Denver 
convention.  Gardens  were  visited  in  Dallas,  Texas;  Benton  and  Marion, 
Illinois;  Roy,  Utah,  and  Chicago,  Illinois,  as  well  as  the  convention  gardens 
in  Boulder,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Denver,  Colorado.  In  Chicago  I  was 
given  a  preview  of  the  tour  gardens  for  next  year.  They  are  all  set  and  with 
just  a  little  cooperation  from  the  weather,  they  will  make  Denver  look  to  its 
laurels. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  tour  was  the  privilege  of  being  the  house 
guest  of  Melba  and  Jim  Hamblen  for  several  days.  Melba  gave  me  free  run 
of  her  seedling  patch  and  also  her  guest  garden  and  I  really  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity.  It  is  not  often  that  a  person  has  the  privilege  of  observing 
seedlings  and  guest  irises  over  a  period  of  several  days  and  it  was  a  privilege 
I  greatly  appreciated.  It  gave  me  a  chance  to  really  evaluate  a  number  of 
irises  that  I  had  not  seen  before. 

In  spite  of  the  rough  winter,  the  bloom  this  year  as  a  whole  was  very 
satisfactory.  The  Dallas  bloom  was  damaged  somewhat  by  extreme  heat,  and 
in  Chicago,  Orville  Fay’s  garden  was  just  beginning  to  come  into  good 
bloom.  With  these  two  exceptions,  most  of  the  gardens  visited  were  just 
about  at  peak  bloom. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  list  all  of  the  irises  I  saw,  but  following  are  a 
number  of  irises  which  were  performing  nicely  in  the  gardens  visited  before 
the  convention  in  Denver: 

Dallas,  Texas,  Gardens 

Country  Cream  (H.  Sparger).  A  smooth  cream  self.  Ruffled,  with  good 
form,  and  a  fine  increaser. 

Cream  Crest  (Muhlestein) .  A  nice  cream  self  with  the  hafts  brushed  with 
lemon.  Nice  form  and  a  fine  performer. 

Dark  Fury  (Luihn).  Tall,  dark  blue-black  self  with  clean  hafts.  Good  form 
and  a  fine  increaser.  One  of  the  best  of  the  blue-blacks. 

Golden  Dawn  (Schortman).  A  smooth,  rich  yellow  self. 

Helen  Novak  (Hinkle).  Violet-blue  self  with  matching  beard.  Large  flower 
and  good  form. 

High  Above  (DeForest).  Light  blue  self  with  matching  beard.  Form  ruffled 
and  flaring  and  stalk  well  branched. 

Pinwheel  (Schreiners).  A  self  fancy.  Ruby  burgundy  heavily  marked  with 
white. 

Pink  Ivory  (Muhlestein).  Ivory  self,  flushed  pink,  with  a  light  beard.  Very 
attractive. 

Point  Lace  (Gibson).  Ivory  cream  with  a  pink  tone.  Standards  and  falls 
very  laced. 

Polka  Time  (Schortman).  Bitoned  violet  with  a  white  blaze  at  the  tip  of 
the  beard.  Well  branched  with  fine  ruffled  form.  Outstanding. 

Siva  Siva  (Gibson).  Standards,  golden  flushed  with  cinnamon;  falls,  white 
heavily  bordered  in  red-brown.  Fluted  and  flaring  form;  large  flowers. 
Fragrant. 
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Tula  Moa  (Knopf).  Standards,  light  violet;  falls,  dark  violet.  Different. 

Winter  Olympics  (O.  Brown).  An  outstanding  new  white  self  with  match¬ 
ing  beard.  Good  form  and  beautifully  branched.  Said  to  be  a  good 
increaser. 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  Gardens 

Barbizon  (Schreiners).  Tall  red  self  that  is  a  good  performer  here. 

Blue  Rejoice  (Dubes-Young) .  Light-blue  self  with  nicely  ruffled  standards 
and  falls.  Well  branched  and  a  good  increaser. 

Bright  Herald  (Wills).  Standards,  white;  falls,  brown  rose.  Nice  form; 
good  increaser.  The  best  I  have  seen  in  this  color  combination. 

Chinese  Coral  (Fay).  An  orange  self  with  a  pink  undertone;  bright  coral 
beard.  Outstanding  in  the  garden. 

Esther  Fay  (Fay).  A  light  pink  self  with  a  beard  slightly  deeper  in  color. 
Excellent  form.  Attracted  plenty  of  attention. 

Fluted  Haven  (Reynolds).  A  clean  white  self  with  wonderful  form.  Stand¬ 
ards  and  falls  ruffled  and  fluted.  Well  branched  and  a  good  increaser.  One 
of  the  finest  of  the  new  whites. 

Glacier  Gold  (Wills).  I  rate  this  the  finest  of  the  yellow  amoenas.  Stand¬ 
ards,  clean  white;  falls,  a  smooth  medium  yellow.  Fine  semiflaring  form 
and  an  excellent  increaser. 

King’s  Mountain  (Wills).  A  rich  rose-red  self  with  a  bright  gold  beard. 
Standards  domed,  broad  flaring  falls.  Well  branched  and  a  fine  performer. 

Miss  Indiana  (P.  Cook).  Standards,  white  with  a  slight  violet  tint;  falls,  a 
smooth  violet  blue.  A  good  increaser. 

Pink  Cheeks  (Randolph).  A  greenish-yellow  self  with  a  brush  of  pink  on 
the  hafts.  The  ladies  love  this  one. 

Rainbow  Gold  (Plough).  A  rich  buttercup-yellow  self  with  a  bright  tan¬ 
gerine  beard.  Fine  form  with  both  standards  and  falls  laced  and  crimped. 
Well  branched  and  floriferous. 

Rippling  Waters  (Fay).  A  pale  orchid  self  of  fine  form  and  well  branched. 
Outstanding  wherever  seen. 

Symphony  (Hinkle).  A  light  to  medium  blue  self  with  darker  texture  vein- 
ing  in  the  falls.  Form  wide  and  flaring.  In  Memphis,  it  is  usually  a  light 
blue. 

Note.— The  Louisiana  bed  in  the  Ketchum  Memorial  Iris  Garden  was  at  its 
best  this  year  and  put  on  a  wonderful  show. 

Blue  Daze  (Holleyman).  Louisiana.  A  smoky  lavender-blue  self. 

Butter  Brickel  (Amy).  Louisiana.  Bitone.  Standards  burnt  yellowstone; 
falls,  gold  shading  to  yellowstone. 

Chuck  (Arny).  Louisiana.  Amaranth  self  with  a  yellow-gold  crest. 

Dora  Dey  (Arny).  Louisiana.  Standards,  viola;  falls,  purple  heather;  yellow 
signal  patch. 

Delta  Country  (Chowning).  Louisiana.  Bright  gold  self  with  an  orange 
signal  patch. 

Easter  Surprise  (Arceneaux).  Louisiana.  Standards,  light  orchid;  falls, 
slightly  darker. 

Her  Highness  (Levingston) .  Louisiana.  White  self  with  a  yellow  signal 
patch. 
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Winter  Olympics 

A  white,  with  white  bearcl.  originated  by  Mrs.  Opal  Brown. 
Photographed  in  the  Denver  Botanic  Gardens  by  Everett  C.  Long. 


Kissie  (Amy).  Louisiana.  A  pink  self  with  no  signal  patch. 

Puttytat  (Amy).  Louisiana.  A  Monet  blue  self.  Styles  almost  white. 

Louise  Arny  (Amy).  Louisiana.  A  reel-purple  self. 

Wheelhorse  (Dorman).  Louisiana.  Standards,  rose  pink;  falls,  rose  pink. 
Benton  and  Marion,  Illinois,  Gardens 

Balladeer  (Palmer).  A  medium  blue  self  with  a  white  beard.  Well  branched 
and  nice  form. 

Blue  Bermuda  (Pickard).  Hyacinth-blue  self  with  nice  form.  A  good 
increaser. 

Blue  Biddy  (Pickard).  A  smooth  medium-blue  self.  Flowers  nicely  formed. 

Brave  Viking  (Hinkle).  A  flax-blue  self  with  a  bluish-white  beard.  Very 
attractive.  •; 
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Lasata  (Hinkle).  A  violet  self  with  a  cream  haft  and  a  yellow  beard.  Dif¬ 
ferent. 

Magic  Morn  (Hinkle).  A  smooth  white  with  a  pink  undertone.  Beard 
pink  tipped  white.  A  good  increaser. 

Royal  Ribbon  (Pickard).  A  smooth  deep  purple-blue  self,  even  to  the  hafts. 
Excellent  form  and  a  good  increaser. 

Roy,  Utah  (Melba  Hamblen)  Garden 

Katherine  J.  McLain  (Watkins).  Deep  blue-purple  self  with  a  matching 
beard.  Closed  standards  and  wide,  flaring  falls.  Stalks  well  branched.  I 
counted  12  buds  on  a  stalk. 

Corabande  (Hamblen).  Standards,  coral-buff;  falls,  white  with  a  heavy 
border  of  deeper  coral-buff;  bright  orange  beard;  form  flaring  and  laced. 

Claudia  Rene  (Gaulter).  A  bright  blend  of  excellent  form.  Well  branched 
and  a  good  increaser.  Makes  a  bright  spot  in  the  garden. 

Goodness  (Babson).  Large  white  with  a  pale-blue  center.  Form,  semi- 
flaring.  Well  branched. 

Gray  Lace  (Muhlestein) .  A  wide,  grayed  cream  self  with  lacy  edges. 
Attractive. 

High  Hopes  (Fail).  An  empire  yellow  self  and  an  orange  beard.  Nice  form 
and  well  branched. 

Golden  Wings  (Sass-Graham) .  A  deep  golden-vellow  self;  flaring  form. 
Makes  a  wonderful  garden  clump. 

Lilting  Melody  (Palmer).  A  lacy  pink  self  with  a  matching  beard.  Domed 
standards  with  wide  flaring  falls.  Well  branched  and  floriferous. 

Martel  (Muhlestein).  A  dark  amaranth  blend,  falls  flushed  red  and  rosy 
violet.  Nice  form  and  well  branched. 

Mollie  Emms  (Hamblen).  A  rosy  orchid  self  with  the  hafts  lighter  in  color. 
Standards  slightly  open  and  falls  flaring.  Petals  ruffled  and  laced. 

Moon  Crest  (N.  Rudolph).  Ruffled  medium  yellow  self  with  a  lighter  area 
below  the  orange  beard.  Nice  form  and  well  branched.  Fragrant. 

Pay  Day  (Tompkins).  Bright  yellow  self.  Standards  domed  and  falls  flaring 
and  heavily  ruffled.  Makes  a  bright  spot  in  the  garden. 

Picture  Pretty  (Noyd).  Standards,  pinkish  tan;  falls,  pale  orchid,  edged 
with  the  color  of  the  standards.  Nice  form  and  well  branched.  Fragrant. 

London  Town  (Watkins).  Clean,  clear  blue  self  with  wonderful  form. 
Standards,  domed  and  ruffled;  falls,  wide,  rippled,  and  flaring.  Well 
branched  and  floriferous. 

Rose  Hermosa  (Sundt).  A  smooth  medium  pink  self  with  matching  beard. 
Tall  with  an  excellent  form. 

Rumbling  Thunder  (Tompkins).  I  had  to  see  it  before  I  would  believe  it. 
A  smooth  midnight-blue  self  even  to  the  haft  with  a  bronze  beard.  Large, 
well-formed  flowers  and  well-branched  stalks.  Outstanding  in  its  color 
class. 

September  Song  (Hamblen).  A  Chinese  coral  self  with  a  white  area  below 
the  shrimp-red  beard.  Standards  cupped;  falls,  semiflaring  and  ruffled. 
Well  branched  and  a  good  increaser. 

Serene  Dusk  (Lyon).  A  smooth  purple  self  with  a  cobalt  blue  beard.  Very 
nice  in  the  Hamblen  garden. 
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Sylvan  Stream  (Schreiner).  A  smooth,  clear  blue  self  with  lightly  ruffled, 
broad  petals.  Well  branched  and  floriferous. 

Tam  Lin  (E.  Tams).  A  clean,  blue  violet  self  with  a  white-tipped  beard. 
Good  form  and  very  attractive. 

Top  of  the  World  (Albright).  A  light  blue  self  with  a  matching  beard. 
Fine  form  and  well  branched. 

Wild  Ginger  (Gibson).  Standards,  almost  a  solid  soft  brown;  falls,  creamy 
white  heavily  stitched  in  soft  brown.  Form  excellent  with  beautifully 
ruffled  falls. 

Winter  Song  (Dubes-Young) .  A  clean  white  self  with  a  matching  white 
beard.  Excellent  form  and  well  branched.  Floriferous. 

Irises  to  watch  for 

Albright  25-60.  A  light  blue  with  a  blue  beard.  Well  branched  with  nicely 
formed  flowers. 

Albright  51-60A.  A  dark  blue  self  with  a  matching  beard.  Very  smooth. 
This  one  1  almost  got  away  with  before  Margaret  woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
I  was  kidding  her  about  it. 

Hamblen  59-74.  A  large,  smooth,  medium  pink  self.  Excellent  form. 
Hamblen  60-152.  A  lighter  pink  with  a  personality.  Form  semiflaring. 
Hamblen  59-66.  A  new  color  combination.  Standards,  a  light  yellow;  falls,  a 
smooth  blue.  Stunning  in  a  clump.  Tall  and  well  branched. 

Hamblen  60-36.  A  deep  yellow  self.  Well  branched  and  good  form. 

Hinkle  R-8-1.  A  tall  cream  self  that  is  outstanding.  Good  form,  well  branched 
and  floriferous. 

Norton  61-1.  Border.  A  miniature  Melodrama  that  is  very  attractive. 
Reynolds  18Y.  Standards,  white;  falls,  lilac.  If  it  is  as  good  on  a  two-year 
clump  as  it  was  this  year,  it  will  be  a  standout. 

Wills  43-60.  A  rosy  tan  self  that  makes  a  fine  garden  clump.  Tall,  well 
branched;  beautiful  form,  and  floriferous. 


Iris  Slides  for  Rental 

The  American  Iris  Society  maintains  several  excellent  sets  of  color  slides  for 
rental.  One  set  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  iris  such  as  Dutch,  Siberian,  Louisiana, 
fapanese,  Douglasiana,  and  Spuria.  Other  sets  are  of  tall  bearded  iris,  showing 
many  of  the  recent  award  winners  and  top  favorites,  as  well  as  selected  garden 
scenes. 

Each  set  contains  100  slides,  35mm  size.  A  list  giving  the  names  of  the  iris 
accompanies  each  set. 

AIS  slides  are  a  great  help  in  making  selections  of  new  iris  for  your  garden, 
keeping  you  informed  of  the  better  newer  varieties,  and  creating  additional  interest 
in  your  iris  society  or  garden  club.  They  are  just  the  thing  for  a  fine  program. 

Requests  for  slides  should  be  made  well  in  advance  for  proper  scheduling, 
preferably  30  days  or  more.  Include  a  second  optional  date  if  possible.  Give  the 
exact  date  desired,  so  that  slides  can  be  sent  to  reach  you  in  advance  of  your  meeting 
date. 

The  rental  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  in  advance  for  each  set  of  100  slides.  Make 
check  to  the  American  Iris  Society  and  mail  with  your  request. 

—Robert  Schreiner,  Chairman,  Slides  Committee, 
Route  2,  Box  301,  Salem,  Oregon 
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Duke  of  Orleans 

This  Louisiana  iris  by  Charles  W.  Arny,  Jr.,  has  a  six-inch  velvety 
rich  beetroot  purple  flower.  It  received  a  blue  ribbon  at  the  show 
held  by  the  Society  for  Louisiana  Irises.  Photograph  by  Ira  S. 
Nelson. 


Louisianas  Exhibited  at  Lafayette 

Nolan  John  Sahuc 

The  twenty-second  annual  show  sponsored  by  the  Society  for  Louisiana 
Irises,  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Iris  Society,  was  held  in  the 
coliseum  of  the  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  at  Lafayette,  on  April 
20  and  21,  1963. 

There  was  a  total  entry  of  315  bloomstalks  of  Louisiana  irises.  Of  these, 
187  were  AIS  registered  varieties  and  128  were  seedlings.  There  were  107 
different  varieties  of  registered  irises,  from  a  total  of  20  exhibitors.  In  the 
seedling  classes  the  entries  were  as  follows:  White  3,  Blue  13,  Purple  30, 
Magenta  11,  Pastel  22,  Yellow  7,  Terra-cotta  10,  Novelties  11,  Corsage  6, 
Virginicas  5,  and  Red  10. 

The  following  exhibitors,  all  from  Louisiana,  received  first-place  (blue 
ribbon)  awards  for  the  registered  and  introduced  varieties  listed  after  their 
names: 
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Bramble  Queen 

Marvin  Granger  was  awarded  a  silver  trophy  for  this  pale  purple 
variety  at  a  show  sponsored  by  the  Society  for  Louisiana  irises. 
Photograph  by  Ira  S.  Nelson. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Arny,  Jr.,  Lafayette,  for  Tressie  Cook,  Rainbow  Inn,  Honev 
Bunch,  Pink  Honey,  Plum  Good,  Louise  Arny,  Sara  Gladney,  Mulberry 
Mousse,  Solar  Light,  Rose  Royal,  Joyce,  LSU  Beauty,  Morning  Treat, 
Katherine  Cornay,  Bayou  Blue,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Bayou  Glory,  Dove 
of  Peace. 

Mr.  Neil  Bertinot,  Opelousas,  for  Kissie,  Peggy  Mac,  Captain  Bill, 
Acadian,  Barbara  Elaine  Taylor,  Dixie  Deb. 

Mr.  John  H.  Cockerham,  Baton  Rouge,  for  Buccaneer. 

Mr.  Claude  W.  Davis,  Baton  Rouge,  for  Rapides,  Rose  Bells,  Golden 
Heritage,  Contraband  Girl,  Accents  Dark,  Beau  Geste. 

Mr.  Marvin  Granger,  Lake  Charles,  for  Royal  Lady,  Gee  Whiz,  Bramble 
Queen. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Hamilton,  Baton  Rouge,  for  Violet  Ray,  Saucy  Minx,  Kraemer 
Yellow,  Bayou  Sunset,  Bordeaux  Beauty,  Briarwood  Punch,  Iris  shrevei. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Holleyman,  Lake  Charles,  for  Ruth  Holleyman,  Pegaletta, 
Blue  Daze. 

Mr.  W.  B.  MacMillan,  Abbeville,  for  W.  B.  MacMillan. 

Mr.  Joseph  K.  Mertzweiller,  Baton  Rouge,  for  Grape  Fluff,  Royal 
Velour,  Belle  Helene,  Black  Widow. 

Miss  Patrice  Cherie  Patin,  Lafayette,  for  Garly  Patin. 
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Mr.  Nolan  John  Sahuc,  Lafayette,  for  Ruth  Anne,  Feat  Top,  Marquis 
de  Lafayette,  Chuck,  Ella  B.  Davis,  Upstart. 

Mrs.  Fred  C.  Taylor,  New  Orleans,  for  New  Offering,  Joe  Mac,  Her 
Highness,  High  Voltage,  Marie  Caillet,  Dora  Dey. 

The  Captain  Robert  Stewart  Abbott,  Jr.,  Memorial  Award  for  the  outstand¬ 
ing  introduced,  registered  Louisiana  iris  went  to  Mr.  Marvin  Granger,  of 
Lake  Charles,  for  Bramble  Queen. 

The  Society  for  Louisiana  Irises  Award  for  the  outstanding  unintroduced, 
unregistered  iris  went  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Holleyman,  of  Lake  Charles,  for  seedling 
62-17. 

The  American  Iris  Society  silver  medal  for  the  greatest  number  of  first-place 
points  and  blue  ribbons  went  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Arny,  Jr.,  of  Lafayette. 

The  American  Iris  Society  bronze  medal  for  the  second  greatest  number 
of  first-place  points  and  blue  ribbons  went  to  Mr.  Nolan  John  Sahuc,  of 
Lafayette. 

NEW  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

Newly  elected  officers  of  the  Society  for  Louisiana  Irises  are:  Mr.  Nolan 
John  Sahuc,  president;  Mr.  Neil  Bertinot,  vice  president,  and  Miss  Marie 
Caillet,  secretary-treasurer. 


Awards  at  International  Iris  Competition 

The  following  list  of  awards  at  the  International  Iris  Competition,  in 
Florence,  Italy,  last  May,  was  supplied  by  Hubert  A.  Fischer,  AIS  first 
vice  president,  who  was  a  member  of  the  judging  panel: 


Rank 

Variety 

Originator 

1st 

Dancer’s  Veil 

P.  J.  Hutchinson,  England 

2d 

II  Cigno 

Nita  Stross,  Italy 

3d 

Pink  Castle 

David  W.  Lyon,  California 

4th 

Gilston  Garnet 

Harold  Fletcher,  England 

5  th 

Cayenne  Capers 

J.  M.  Gibson,  California 

6th 

One  Desire 

George  A.  Shoop,  Oregon 

7th 

Apricot  Lustre 

Mrs.  Melvina  Suiter,  Idaho 

8th 

Spanish  Affair 

George  A.  Shoop,  Oregon 

9th. 

Tomeco 

Mrs.  Melvin  Suiter,  Idaho 

10th 

Chinquapin 

J.  M.  Gibson,  California 

Mr.  Fischer  feels  that  more  of  our  breeders  should  participate  in  the 
Competition.  Breeders  wishing  to  do  so  should  write  for  instructions  to: 
International  Iris  Competition  (Concorso  Iris),  Palazzo  Strozzi,  Firenze,  Italy. 

Accompanying  Mr.  Fischer’s  report  were  “Greetings  to  the  AIS  Convention” 
from  the  Marchese  Piero  Grossi,  president  of  the  Italian  Iris  Society;  Dr. 
Gian  Luigi  Sani,  president  of  the  International  Judges  Committee;  Flaminia 
Specht,  president  of  the  Competition  Committee;  Jean  Cayeux,  of  France; 
Harold  Fletcher,  past  president,  British  Iris  Society;  Dr.  Laura  Wildt,  director 
of  the  iris  garden;  Peg  Debagh,  of  California,  and  Hubert  A.  Fischer,  of 
Illinois. 
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National  Robin  Program  Section 

Peggy  Burke  Grey,  Editor 


News  Notes  from  Robin  Headquarters 

Our  chief  birdman,  John  Bartholomew,  has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Foster  Spofford,  19  Everett  Street,  Beverly  Farms,  Massachusetts,  as 
Divisional  Chairman  for  the  Siberian  Iris  Robins.  Dorothy  takes  over  the 
reins  of  this  division  from  Sarah  Tiffney  and  the  two  of  them  have  plotted 
some  really  exciting  robin  activities  for  Siberian  iris  enthusiasts.  Most 
applicants  for  Siberian  robins  have  by  now  received  word  from  Dorothy 
about  the  project,  but  if  you  haven’t,  and  you’re  a  real  Siberian  devotee,  or 
want  to  get  to  know  Siberian  irises,  drop  her  a  card  real  quick! 

It  makes  us  sad  to  lose  Sarah  to  the  robin  program  for  probably  there  is 
nobody  with  greater  knowledge  of  Siberian  irises  and  their  culture  than  she, 
nor  one  who  so  enthusiastically  supports  their  promotion.  Her  contributions 
in  this  field  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  enormous.  But  she  turns 
the  robins  into  good  hands.  Dorothy  is  the  breeder  of  several  outstanding 
new  Siberians,  seven  of  which  were  registered  last  year,  including  the  much- 
acclaimed  pink-toned  Mildred  Peck,  and  Salem  Witch.  She  is  also  active 
in  Median  Society  robins  and  hybridizing. 

Selecting  New  Varieties 

Selecting  the  irises  to  add  to  our  gardens  each  year  is  probably  second 
only  to  the  fun  of  bloom  season.  If  you  can’t  get  around  to  see  many  iris 
gardens  or  have  no  elose-by  iris  friends  with  whom  to  discuss  things,  a  great 
advantage  of  robin  membership  is  the  chance  to  read  robinites  discussing 
the  varieties  they  like  and  why. 

Delia  Munn,  Bay  side,  Virginia,  a  knowledgeable  irisarian,  gives  her  basis 
for  selection.  “I  always  consider  the  parents.  I  feel  that  if  the  parentage  is 
good  the  children  will  be  topflight  also.  I  am  guided  by  color,  for  I  want 
some  of  all  to  make  my  garden  more  interesting.  I  also  like  my  garden  to 
represent  many  hybridizers  as  well.” 

Fester  Sparks,  Huntsville,  Alabama,  adds:  “Having  a  limited  space,  I  buy 
only  an  iris  that  has  been  chosen  for  AM  or  HM,  if  I  have  never  seen  it  in 
bloom.  Almost  always  I  will  get  a  good-performing  iris.” 

Hazel  Stewart,  San  Jose,  California,  notes  that  she  always  cheeks  on  the 
awards  and  parents  of  an  iris  before  buying.  “Here  the  types  referred  to  as 
‘old  standbys’  simply  go  begging;  they  don’t  even  move  in  raffles.” 

Often  in  buying  newer  introductions  we  flinch  when  we  see  the  price  tag. 
Leo  Waits,  Davenport,  Iowa ,  points  out:  “We  think  some  irises  are  high 
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priced,  but  imagine  paying  $150  for  a  single  glad  bulb.  Not  to  speak  of 
$350  and  up  for  a  daffodil!’’ 

We  note  much  robin  discussion  surrounding  the  merits  of  different  red 
varieties,  and  attempts  of  breeders  to  produce  a  real  red  iris.  The  term  “red” 
probably  conjures  up  a  different  color  image  for  every  person  who  pictures 
what  a  good  red  iris  would  look  like,  according  to  his  individual  color  sense. 

Leo  Waits  says:  “In  an  iris  I  would  object  to  these  glaring  orange-red 
tones  one  finds  in  oriental  poppies  and  some  of  the  newer  roses.  They  are 
so  hard  to  fit  into  a  garden  picture.  That  henna  or  brick  shade  would  be 
wonderful.  Chet  Tompkins’  older  variety  Aria  is  a  deep  henna  that  catches 
the  eye.  You  just  can’t  pass  it  by  and  very  few  come  even  close  to  that 
color.  I  do  think  even  pure  reds,  such  as  cardinal,  oriental,  etc.,  would  be 
sort  of  hard  to  fit  into  a  garden  color  picture  of  irises.” 

More  and  more  iris  lovers  are  finding  new  delight  by  adding  a  few  smaller, 
earlier  blooming  kinds  to  their  gardens.  Wilma  Greenlee ,  Chrisman,  Illinois, 
remarks:  “People  are  really  smitten  with  our  early  flowering  irises  once  they 
see  them  and  realize  how  useful  they  are.  How  cheering  after  a  long  winter, 
and  how  beautiful  a  full  garden  of  color,  so  early,  can  be!  I  had  pumila  irises 
in  drifts  of  colors  this  year  where  everyone  could  see  them  gleaming  in  the 
sun.  Reticulatas  will  do  the  same  even  earlier,  when  we  get  great  drifts  of 
color  combined  with  species  crocus  and  hepatica;  with  the  few  sprigs  of 
green  appearing  they  are  such  a  joy.” 

Wilma’s  own  intermediate  bearded  variety  Aruba,  and  Alta  Brown’s 
Alien,  are  outstanding  arranger’s  irises  as  well  as  unique  and  colorful  early- 
spring  garden  subjects.  Aruba  is  light  yellow  with  a  violet  wash  through 
the  falls,  of  lovely  tailored  shape.  Alien  is  a  knockout  with  green-bronze 
closed-domed  standards,  lavender  falls  sporting  a  bright  red-violet  patch. 
Both  have  several  blossoms  open  at  a  time. 

Crazy  Crosses? 

Novice  hybridizers,  and  those  who  just  cross  irises  for  the  fun  of  seeing 
what  will  happen,  need  not  feel  embarrassed  when  the  talk  turns  to  be¬ 
wildering  scientific  jargon.  Some  of  the  finest  irises  have  come  from  seemingly 
crazy  crosses  made  just  for  fun.  Most  notable  perhaps  is  Snow  Flurry. 
Clara  Rees  simply  crossed  two  pretty  irises  together  to  see  what  she  would 
get,  and  she  is  still  having  fun  making  that  sort  of  cross  to  produce  lovely 
new  creations.  (Although,  strangely,  Snow  Flurry  has  never  produced 
anything  outstanding  for  Clara.) 

Adelaide  Peterson,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  spells  out  some  of  her  thinking 
on  the  subject.  “I  don’t  believe  any  cross  is  really  crazy,  no  matter  how  far 
out,  if  it  teaches  the  hybridizer  something.  When  I  first  began  hybridizing, 
I  just  made  whatever  crosses  I  could.  Then  gradually,  after  raising  hundreds 
of  seedlings  from  dozens  of  crosses,  I  began  to  find  out  which  ones  threw 
better  quality.  I’ll  bet  I’ve  had  the  biggest  compost  pile  of  any  of  you,  for 
I’ve  tried  just  about  every  combination.  I  pretty  well  know  by  now  which 
to  use  and  which  to  leave  alone.”  Although  Adelaide  is  speaking  of  breeding 
lilliputs,  and  noting  that  the  field  for  median  breeding  is  so  new  that  there 
are  no  set  rules  to  follow,  her  remarks  are  certainly  applicable  to  TB  crosses 
or  any  other  kind  of  iris. 

Mildred  Brizendine,  Topeka ,  Kansas ,  seconds  Adelaide’s  thinking.  “I  just 
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put  things  together  that  make  sense  to  me  and  usually  they  take.  It’s  too  bad 
the  irises  don’t  know  more  about  chromosomes  than  they  do,  and  me  too! 
We  just  have  fun  together  and  don’t  stop  to  figure  out  whether  they  will  pair 
or  not.  The  arils  are  taking  beautifully  on  the  SDBs.  I  have  no  idea  why.’ 
Mildred  argues  that  she  has  the  biggest  compost  pile.  She  is  working  with 
the  onco-median  crosses.  Mildred  also  notes  that  Sam  Street  of  Omaha  has 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  onco-median s  that  she  has  ever  seen.  This  is  a 
field  which  is  intriguing  more  and  more  enthusiasts  in  both  median  and  aril 
hybridizing  fields. 

Adelaide  further  notes  that  she  has  never  made  a  self  cross  and  doubts  if 
she  ever  will.  “I  bred  dogs  (spaniels)  for  too  long,  I  guess,  and  thoroughly 
disapprove  of  pure  inbreeding.  Linebreeding,  yes;  inbreeding,  no.” 

A  Note  on  Arrangements 

Ethel  Allehaugh,  Spokane,  Washington,  commenting  on  her  preference  for 
irises  in  mass  arrangements,  says:  “Everyone  here  is  getting  too  Jap-happv 
and  some  of  the  things  they  do  would  make  a  Japanese  flower  arranger  hide 
his  head.”  She  told  of  one  incident,  though  not  related  to  irises  in  arrange¬ 
ments,  we  enjoyed  in  one  robin  so  much  we  shall  pass  it  along.  “One  gal  in 
one  of  the  garden  clubs  has  a  mania  for  putting  an  appropriate  name  on  every 
arrangement.  One  day  she  brought  one  to  a  garden  club  that  was  just  a 
bunch  of  mossy-looking  branches  in  a  boat-shaped  container.  It  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  a  ship  that  had  been  sunk  and  lain  in  the  water  for 
years.  She  looked  around  the  room  and  said:  ‘Please,  girls,  help  me  to  find 
a  name  for  it.’  Everyone  looked  blank  but  finally  one  old  gal  ventured:  ‘How 
about  “Mutiny  on  the  Bounty?” 


How  to  Join  an  AIS  Robin 


Applications  for  membership  in  Robins  in  any  Division  may  be  made  directly 
to  National  Robin  Director,  John  A.  Bartholomew,  35  Pine  Grove  Street,  Milton  86, 
Massachusetts.  Please  indicate  the  Division  in  which  you  wish  to  enroll.  The 
Irises  in  General  Division  is  recommended  for  fairly  new  irisarians  wishing  to 
gain  broad  background  in  both  tall  bearded  and  other  types  of  irises.  This  Division 
also  has  special  groups  for  those  interested  in  growing  irises  for  exhibition.  The 
General  Hybridizing  Division  is  recommended  for  beginning  breeders.  Those 
interested  in  joining  a  robin  within  their  Regions  may  contact  either  the  National 
Robin  Director  or  their  own  Regional  Robin  Representative.  The  AIS  offers  robin 
groups  within  the  following  Divisions  of  interest: 


Irises  in  General 
Tall  Bearded 
Arils  and  Arilbreds 
Medians  in  General 
Border  Bearded 
Miniature  Tall  Bearded 
Intermediate  Bearded 
Standard  Dwarf  Bearded 
Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded 
General  Hybridizing 
Advanced  Hybridizing 
Advanced  Iris  Breeders 


Louisiana  Irises 
Siberians 
Japanese 
Spurias 

Species  and  Natives 
Reblooming  Irises 
Iris  Photography 
Historical  Irises 
International  (  General  ) 
Teens  and  Twenties 
Regional  Robins 
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Impressions  of  the  Florence  Symposium 

Lee  W.  Lenz 

I  left  Los  Angeles  by  plane  early  Sunday  morning  May  12  for  New  York 
where  I  transferred  to  an  Alitalia  flight  bound  for  Milan.  The  overnight 
flight  from  New  York  was  uneventful  and  by  early  daylight  we  were  flying 
over  the  southern  part  of  France.  Below  were  the  French  Alps  almost  entirely 
covered  with  snow.  To  the  north,  Mont  Blanc  sparkled  in  the  early  morning 
sunlight. 

For  the  trip  from  Milan  to  Florence  I  took  the  midday  express,  locally 
known  as  a  rapido,  and  the  only  stop  we  made  was  at  Bologna.  The  train 
follows  the  foothills  of  the  Apennines  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  agricul¬ 
turally  rich  Po  River  Valley  and  passes  through  many  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  towns  such  as  Modena  and  Parma,  the  latter  the  original  home  of  the 
famous  Italian  cheese  bearing  its  name.  At  Bologna,  the  train  turns  south 
and  cuts  through  the  mountains  spending  much  of  its  time  in  tunnels,  two 
of  which  are  among  the  longest  in  Europe.  A  modern  divided  highway 
follows  much  the  same  route  as  the  train  and  the  drive  from  Bologna  to 
Florence  through  the  mountains  would  be  a  delightful  one.  I  arrived  in 
Florence  about  five  Monday  evening  and  went  directly  to  the  Hotel  Adriatieo, 
which  was  more  or  less  the  headquarters  for  the  Symposium  since  most  of 
the  delegates  stayed  there. 

On  Tuesday  morning  we  were  taken  by  chartered  bus  to  the  beautiful  iris 
garden  at  the  Piazzale  Michelangelo  and  although  the  judging  had  been 
completed  earlier,  there  were  still  many  irises  to  be  seen.  I  was  amazed  to 
see  the  way  the  garden  had  been  developed  since  my  visit  in  1960.  It  is 
indeed  a  beautiful  spot  with  many  interesting  plants  besides  the  irises.  I  was 
especially  impressed  by  a  large  white-flowered  clematis  growing  on  the  stone 
wall.  Certainly  this  was  the  finest  clematis  I  had  ever  seen  and  I  am  sorry 
that  they  are  so  difficult  to  grow  in  Claremont  because  I  would  like  to  have 
had  that  variety  in  my  own  garden. 

From  the  Piazzale  Michelangelo,  dominated  by  a  copy  of  David,  you  have 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  views  of  the  Arno  River  and  Florence.  Later  that 
morning  we  went  to  the  historical  Palazzo  Vecchio  for  the  opening  cere¬ 
monies,  which  included  a  short  address  by  the  Mayor  of  Florence,  presented 
in  the  best  Italian  style.  While  many  of  us  did  not  understand  a  word  he 
said,  I  am  sure  that  we  all  felt  the  sincere  cordiality  expressed  by  the  Mayor 
and  the  other  dignitaries  who  took  part.  It  was  at  these  opening  ceremonies 
that  the  iris  awards  were  presented.  Since  these  will  be  reported  on  else¬ 
where1  I  will  say  only  that  the  ceremony  was  most  impressive.  After  the 
presentations  we  were  received  by  the  Mayor  at  a  reception  given  in  what 
were  formerly  the  private  apartments  of  the  Medici  family. 

Tuesday  afternoon  we  toured  two  historical  gardens,  those  of  the  Villa 
Castello  and  the  Villa  Petraia.  These  are  typical  Italian  gardens  in  the  classic 
style  with  formal  clipped  hedges,  pools,  and  grottoes.  At  the  Petraia  garden, 
there  is  a  large  pool,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  most  amusing  piece  of 
sculpture.  Later  in  the  afternoon  we  were  received  at  a  reception  at  the 

Dr.  Lenz  is  chairman  of  the  A1S  Scientific  Committee  and  director  of  the  Rancho 
Santa  Ana  Botanic  Garden,  Claremont,  California. 
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Botanical  Institute  where  the  director,  Professor  Eleonora  Francini  Corti, 
gave  us  a  short  history  of  the  institute  and  the  botanical  garden,  after  which 
we  toured  the  grounds  and  visited  the  library  and  herbarium.  The  Florence 
botanical  garden,  founded  in  1545  by  Luca  Ghini,  is  the  world’s  third  oldest, 
being  exceeded  in  age  only  by  the  garden  at  Pisa  established  in  1543  and 
the  one  at  Padua,  also  established  in  1545. 

The  first  formal  session  of  the  Symposium  was  held  Wednesday  morning 
at  the  Palazzo  Corsini,  in  an  elaborately  decorated  room  belonging  to  the 
Society  “Leonardo  da  Vinci.”  I  had  been  invited  earlier  to  preside  at  the 
first  session,  and  after  a  short  introductory  report  by  Mrs.  Flaminia  Specht, 
Mr.  Patrick  Synge  (England)  showed  slides  of  bulbous  and  oncocyclus  irises 
of  the  Middle  East,  Turkey  and  Iran.  Mr.  Synge  has  spent  considerable  time 
in  these  areas  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  kodachromes  of  the  irises  which 
he  and  his  party  had  collected,  many  of  which  are  now  in  cultivation  in 
England.  In  the  third  paper,  Mr.  H.  Castle  Fletcher  (England)  discussed 
iris  awards  and  competitions  and  their  influence  on  hybridizing.  The  final 
paper  of  the  morning  session  was  presented  by  Dr.  Marc  Simonet  (France), 
who  reviewed  the  origin  and  development  of  the  present-day  bearded  irises 
in  the  light  of  modem  cytological  studies. 

For  me,  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiences  of  the  Symposium  was  the 
four-language  simultaneous  translation  of  the  papers.  Each  delegate  had  a 
small  console  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  connected  with  a  set  of  earphones.  By 
turning  one  of  the  controls  he  could  tune  in  to  an  English,  French,  Italian, 
or  German  translation  of  the  paper  that  was  being  given.  During  periods 
devoted  to  questions,  the  questions  as  well  as  the  answers  were  translated. 
By  use  of  the  simultaneous  translation  service  it  is  possible  to  maintain  a 
continuity  of  thought  and  a  feeling  of  participation  which  is  often  lost  when 
it  is  necessary  to  stop  for  the  translators. 

The  first  paper  of  the  afternoon  session,  with  Mr.  Synge  in  the  chair,  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Peter  Werckmeister  (Germany),  who  spoke  on  iris  colors. 
To  illustrate  his  talk  he  had  prepared  some  very  interesting  demonstrations. 
The  next  paper  was  by  Mr.  William  Hawkinson  (USA),  who  reported  on 
germination  experiments  on  species  of  aril  irises.  I  presented  the  final  paper 
of  that  session  reporting  on  the  Pacific  Coast  irises  and  their  hybrids. 

That  evening  the  delegates  were  entertained  at  a  very  interesting  and 
popular  Florentine  restaurant,  Restaurant  Giovacehino,  after  which  Mr. 
Wilhelm  Schacht  (Germany)  showed  slides  of  plant  collections  in  Asia 
Minor.  Unfortunately,  pressure  of  other  matters  prevented  me  from  attend¬ 
ing  this  showing. 

The  Thursday  morning  session,  with  Mr.  Fletcher  in  the  chair,  started  off 
with  a  paper  on  the  irises  of  Israel  by  Mr.  Gideon  Schutz  (Israel)  and  he 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Michael  Hoog  (Holland),  who  spoke  on  the  influence  of 
summer  temperature  on  oncocyclus  irises.  The  afternoon  session,  with  Prof. 
Werekmeister  in  the  chair,  commenced  with  a  paper  by  Mr.  Val  Slamova  on 
the  importance  of  the  C.  G.  White  oncobreds  in  the  development  of  the  new 
arilbred  irises.  In  Mr.  Slamova’s  absence  the  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Hawkinson.  The  second  paper  was  by  Prof.  G.  I.  Rodionenko  (USSR), 
who  discussed  iris  species  in  Russia.  Following  his  presentation  there  was 
a  most  interesting  question  and  discussion  period.  The  final  contribution  for 
that  day  was  a  showing  of  slides  which  had  been  sent  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
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Tomalin  (England)  to  illustrate  their  paper  on  the  use  of  irises  in  flower 
arrangements.  Since  there  was  insufficient  time  to  read  the  paper  in  its 
entirety,  Mr.  Fletcher  showed  the  slides  and  commented  briefly  on  them. 
Dne  to  the  shortage  of  time  and  the  large  number  of  papers  which  had  been 
submitted,  it  was  not  possible  to  read  several  of  the  papers  whose  authors 
were  absent.  They  will  however  all  be  printed  in  their  entirety  in  the 
Proceedings. 

On  Thursday  night  the  Garden  Club  of  Florence  entertained  the  delegates 
at  a  buffet  dinner  at  the  Palazzo  Strozzi.  On  display  were  many  beautiful 
iris  arrangements.  Later  that  evening  Dr.  Hirao  (Japan)  showed  a  film  on 
the  gardens  and  landscape  of  Japan. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  papers  yet  to  be  presented,  the  Friday 
morning  session  was  started  early,  with  Mr.  Hubert  Fischer  (USA)  as 
chairman.  The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  Eckard  Berlin  (Germany),  who  showed 
slides  of  iris  species  and  selected  clones.  This  was  followed  by  two  papers  on 
Japanese  irises,  the  first  on  calcium  and  drought-resistant  tetraploid  forms  of 
Iris  kaempferi  by  Mr.  Max  Steiger  (Germany),  and  he  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Hirao,  who  spoke  on  the  growing  of  Iris  kaempferi  in  Japan.  The  final 
paper  that  morning  was  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Kamerbeek  (Holland)  who  discussed 
the  temperature  treatment  of  iris  bulbs  in  relation  to  development.  More 
information  is  available  on  the  physiology  and  growth  requirements  of  the 
bulbous  irises  than  is  available  for  any  other  group  of  irises  and  much  of  this 
is  due  to  the  exacting  work  which  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Dutch  in 
perfecting  the  growing  and  handling  of  widely  grown  Dutch  irises. 

The  final  session  of  the  Symposium  was  held  on  Friday  afternoon  with 
Mr.  Hoog  in  the  chair.  A  paper  on  the  irises  of  Czechoslovakia  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Milan  Blazek  (Czechoslovakia),  and  he  was  followed  by  Dr.  Gian 
Lugi  Sani  (Italy)  who  started  off  by  showing  a  few  slides  of  some  ancient 
Etruscan  work  depicting  irises.  This  was  followed  by  two  short  papers  both 
of  which  interested  me  greatly.  The  first  was  on  the  iris-bud  fly,  an  insect 
which  causes  great  damage  to  many  iris  flowers  in  the  Florence  area.  My 
attention  was  first  called  to  the  fly  at  the  Piazzale  Michelangelo,  where  I 
had  noted  that  the  insect  was  responsible  for  considerable  damage  to  some 
of  the  flowers  in  the  test  garden.  Dr.  Sani  reported  on  the  possibility  of 
control  through  sprays  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  pest  can  be  brought  under 
control  as  successfully  as  was  the  iris  borer  in  the  United  States.  So  far  as 
is  known,  the  iris-bud  fly  is  restricted  in  its  distribution  and  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  it  is  spreading.  It  has,  however,  been  common  in  the  Florence  area 
for  a  very  long  time. 

Dr.  Sani’s  second  paper  was  an  account  of  the  growing  of  irises,  especially 
I.  pallida  and  its  derivatives  for  the  production  of  orris  root.  This  little  known 
but  very  old  commercial  crop  has  its  center  of  production  in  the  Florence 
area  where  the  finest  orris  root  is  produced.  The  next  paper  was  a  short 
report  by  Countess  Helen  von  Stein-Zeppelin  (Germany)  on  the  use  of  irises 
as  cut  flowers.  Anyone  who  has  ever  visited  Countess  von  Stein-Zeppelin’s 
lovely  home  by  the  Black  Forest  will  certainly  remember  the  beautiful  flower 
arrangements  which  grace  every  room  of  her  home.  The  final  paper  of  the 
Symposium  was  presented  by  Mr.  Harold  Cole  (England),  who  discussed 
photographing  irises  in  color.  His  talk  was  well  illustrated  by  his  own  color 
slides. 
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Friday  evening  the  speakers  were  treated  to  dinner  at  another  of  Florence's 
fine  restaurants,  this  time  the  Otello.  After  the  drinking  of  appropriate 
toasts,  the  group  adjourned  to  another  room  to  view  Mr.  Fletcher’s  color 
slides. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  group  visited  the  lovely  villa  Mona  Lisa,  home 
of  Marchese  Piero  Grossi,  president  of  the  Italian  Iris  Society.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  many  of  us  again  visited  the  beautiful  villa  and  grounds  of  George  and 
Flaminia  Specht  and  were  taken  to  the  site  of  the  construction  of  their  new 
home,  which  is  located  near  the  top  of  one  of  the  Tuscan  hills.  The  city  of 
Florence  lies  spread  out  in  the  valley  below.  The  view  is  one  that  most  of 
us  only  dream  about.  Irises  have  been  planted  everywhere  on  the  numerous 
terraces  which  have  been  constructed  on  the  steep  hillside.  After  touring  the 
grounds  and  posing  for  many  camera  fans,  we  were  served  refreshments 
before  returning  to  our  hotel.  The  final  event  of  the  Symposium  was  a  dinner 
given  the  delegates  by  the  Tourist  Organizations  of  Florence,  at  the  Belvedere 
Fortress,  perhaps  the  most  historic  spot  in  the  city.  It  was  certainly  a  fitting 
climax  to  a  most  successful  gathering.  On  Sunday  morning  most  of  the 
delegates  were  on  their  way.  Except  for  stopovers  in  Milan  and  Frankfurt,  I 
came  directly  home  to  find  some  of  my  Pacific  Coast  hybrids  still  in  flower. 

Certainly  the  Florence  Symposium,  actually  the  second  international  iris 
symposium,  since  the  first  one  had  been  held  in  Paris  in  1922,  had  been  a 
great  success.  Those  attending,  as  well  as  those  who  will  be  able  to  read  the 
papers  in  the  Proceedings  certainly  owe  Flaminia  and  George  Specht, 
Marchese  Piero  Grossi,  Mrs.  D.  Verzillo,  and  all  their  fine  associates,  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  for  making  this  occasion  one  that  will  long  be  remembered. 
I  feel  certain  that  in  the  minds  of  the  departing  delegates  were  the  hopes  that 
we  could  all  meet  again  for  another  iris  symposium. 


‘■‘Proceedings  of  the  Florence  Symposium’' 

As  stated  in  the  April  issue  (page  88),  the  Society  has  ordered  a  supply 
of  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Florence  Symposium  on  Irises.  The  books 
had  not  been  received  when  this  issue  went  to  press,  nor  was  definite  infor¬ 
mation  available  about  the  price.  Members  who  wish  to  be  informed  when 
the  book  may  be  ordered  and  the  price  per  copy,  may  write  the  St.  Louis 
office. 


Creating  Interest  in  Irises — in  March 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Detroit  Iris  Society  and  the  Southern 
Michigan  Iris  and  Hemerocallis  Society,  an  exhibit  of  “irises”  was  prepared 
for  the  Builders  and  Flower  Show,  in  Detroit,  last  March.  Although  the 
arrangements  were  of  plastic,  and  the  backdrop  was  made  of  plywood 
painted  to  resemble  an  iris,  the  exhibit  drew  much  attention  and  many 
spectators  inquired  about  the  growing  of  irises,  iris  diseases,  and  soil  require¬ 
ments.  The  exhibit  was  awarded  a  complimentary  ribbon.  The  artistic 
arrangements  were  made  by  Miss  Anne  Noyes,  president  of  the  Detroit  Iris 
Society;  the  backdrop  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Francis  Hughes,  of  the  Southern 
Michigan  Iris  and  Hemerocallis  Society,  Dr.  H.  E.  Viergutz,  president. 
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Photoperiodism  of  Irises 

William  G.  McGarvey 

Study  of  the  reaction  of  plants  to  light  and  to  the  various  components  of 
white  light  has  resulted  in  many  interesting  and  useful  discoveries  since 
Garner  and  Allard  made  their  first  report  on  the  subject  in  1920.1 

Much  is  known  today  about  how  certain  plants  differ  in  their  need  for  light 
and  in  the  obviously  related  need,  their  need  for  darkness.  Poinsettias,  for 
example,  are  known  to  require  12  hours  of  uninterrupted  darkness  in  order  to 
flower.  Chrysanthemums  require  short  days  and  long  nights  for  flowering  as 
contrasted  with  corn  which  must  have  long  days  and  short  nights  in  order 
to  mature. 

The  following  material  concerns  the  reactions  of  certain  varieties  of  irises  to 
a  single  light  condition,  exposure  to  light  24  hours  every  day.  The  results 
obtained  seem  interesting  enough  to  justify  their  being  reported.  However,  the 
results  seem  even  more  interesting  in  terms  of  the  questions  they  raise  than  for 
the  immediate  information  produced. 

What  Was  Done  and  Why 

On  October  20,  1962,  a  number  of  reblooming  irises  carrying  bloomstalks 
with  pods  were  potted  and  moved  into  a  greenhouse  in  order  to  avoid  frost 
damage  to  their  late-set  seed  pods.  These  plants  were  in  good  growing  con¬ 
dition  when  lifted  and  showed  very  little  sign  of  any  retardation  in  growth 
after  transplanting.  The  plants  selected  for  this  reason  included: 

5  tall  bearded  tetraploid  reblooming  seedlings 

Another  plant  was  selected  for  a  similar  reason.  This  plant  was  lifted  from 
the  L.  F.  Randolph  garden  at  about  the  same  time.  When  dug  it  carried  a 
bloomstalk  in  bud.  It  also  responded  favorably  to  being  transplanted  by 
going  on  to  flower  and  to  set  seed  following  pollination.  This  plant  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Randolph  as  an 

Iris  obliensis  type  from  San  Angelo,  Italy,  40  chromosomes,  and  as  a 
consistent  rebloomer 

Two  potted  rhizomes  of  an  oneocyclus  species  were  taken  to  the  greenhouse 
at  the  same  time.  These  plants  showed  no  signs  of  growth  above  the  soil 
level  at  this  time.  These  plants  were: 

2  I.  lortetii  (obtained  from  Israel  via  California) 

Still  another  group  of  86  seedlings  which  germinated  in  October,  were 
potted  and  introduced  to  the  greenhouse  at  the  same  time.  This  group 
included: 

50  tall  bearded  tetraploid  seedlings 

1  Garner,  W.  W.,  and  H.  A.  Allard.  ‘‘Effect  of  relative  length  of  day  and  night  and 
other  factors  of  the  environment  on  growth  and  reproduction  in  plants.”  Journal 
of  Agr.  Res.,  1920,  Vol.  18,  pp.  553-606. 

Dr.  McGarvey  is  professor  of  psychology  at  the  Oswego  branch  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York.  The  folloiving  titles  of  articles  in  earlier  issues  illustrate  his 
wide-ranging  interest  in  irises:  “ The  medians  tall  bearded  parent  as  test  plant” 
(April  1962),  “ Pink  Siberians  and  minor  frustrations ”  (October  1961),  and  “ Acidity 
(pH)  of  the  cell  sap  of  irises”  (April  1961). 
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5  tall  bearded  tetraploids  X  l.  varbossiana 

1  tall  bearded  tetraploid  X  I.  imbricata  (Elburz  Mts.,  Iran) 

2  tall  bearded  tetraploid  X  1.  reichenbcichii  (Holomondos  Mts.,  Greece) 

1  diploid  tall  bearded  x  I.  lortetii 

12  I.  mellita  (T  19  A)  XL  imbricata  (Elburz  Mts.) 

1  I.  reichenbachii  (Mt.  Olympus,  Greece)  X  self 
7  I.  imbricata  Astolot  X  I.  imbricata  (collected  in  Russia) 

79  bearded 

7  I.  fulva  X  self  (These  are  from  a  clone  that  survives  New  York 

winters  and  also  reblooms) 
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Greenhouse  Environment.  Because  these  plants  were  available  and  since 
the  loss  of  the  seed  pods  on  the  mature  plants  would  not  have  been  too  serious 
an  event,  it  was  decided  to  subject  all  of  them  to  an  experimental  light  condi¬ 
tion  of  an  extreme  nature.  These  plants  were  given  constant  light  from 
October  20,  1962,  to  date  (March  18,  1963).  During  each  24  hours  they 
received  daylight  (but  no  sunlight  until  March  1)  in  whatever  amounts  were 
available  depending  on  the  length  of  the  day  and  the  conditions  of  the  sky 
(clear  or  overcast).  White  fluorescent  lamps  overhead  were  kept  lighted  24 
hours  of  every  day.  A  supplemental  source  of  light  was  provided  by  other 
white  fluorescent  lamps  between  the  hours  of  6:00  a.m.  and  8:00  p.m.  of 
every  day. 

Measured  at  plant  level,  the  overhead  24-hour  lamps  provided  30  foot- 
candles  of  light  on  a  constant  basis.  Measured  at  plant  level,  the  14-hour 
supplemental  lamps  provided  50  footcandles  of  light  for  14  hours  of  each  24- 
hour  period.  Because  of  variation  in  the  amount  of  daylight  there  were  large 
variations  in  the  intensity  of  light  provided  during  the  daylight  hours.  During 
the  period  after  8:00  p.m.  and  before  6:00  a.m.  and  between  the  dates  of 
October  20th  and  March  1st  all  plants  received  30  footcandles  of  constant 
light. 

Temperature.  Throughout  the  entire  time  of  this  experiment  the  greenhouse 
was  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature  of  68°  (±  3°)  F.,  until  after  March 
1st,  at  which  time  sunlight  reaches  this  greenhouse,  and  temperature  varia¬ 
tions  for  short  periods  of  time  were  as  great  as  ±  8°. 

Humidity  and  Moisture.  Humidity  during  the  time  of  this  experiment  was 
quite  variable  in  the  greenhouse,  ranging  from  a  low  of  30%  to  a  high  of  95%. 
However,  the  soil  in  the  pots  containing  the  plants  was  maintained  in  a  moist 
but  not  wet  condition  throughout  the  entire  experiment  and  at  no  time  during 
the  experiment  did  the  plants  show  any  sign  of  being  in  need  of  water. 

Soil  and  Fertilizer.  The  soil  used  to  pot  the  plants  contained  50%  well- 
rotted  cow  manure  and  50%  sandy  loam  by  volume.  One  pound  of  bonemeal 
was  mixed  through  each  bushel  of  the  soil.  The  plants  have  received  a  light 
feeding  with  superphosphate  on  a  three-week  schedule. 

Pots.  The  mature  plants  were  placed  in  10-inch  pots,  the  lortetii  rhizomes 
in  8-inch  pots,  and  the  seedlings  in  3-  and  4-inch  pots.  All  plants  have  been 
kept  in  the  original  pots  and  as  of  March  18th  those  examined  are  pot  bound. 
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The  Results 


By  far  the  most  interesting  results  were  those  shown  by  the  five  mature 
tetraploid  rebloomers  and  by  the  1.  olbiensis  from  San  Angelo.  All  of  these 
plants  continued  in  good  growing  condition,  went  on  to  ripen  their  seed  pods, 
and  then  went  on  to  develop  more  bloom  stalks,  to  flower,  to  set  seed,  and 
to  continue  growth.  None  of  these  plants  has  had  a  resting  period  since  the 
winter  of  1961-62  and  show  no  need  for  one.  The  48-chromosome  tetraploid 
plants  had  bloomstalks  in  June  1962,  developed  the  rhizomes  adjacent  to  those 
that  bloomed  and  bloomed  again  in  September  or  October  1962,  again 
developed  the  adjacent  rhizomes  and  bloomed  in  February  or  March  1963. 
Although  the  I.  olbiensis  had  the  remains  of  an  old  bloomstalk  on  the  rhizome 
which  was  parent  to  the  one  that  produced  bloom  in  October  1962,  it  is  not 
known  that  this  particular  plant  bloomed  in  June.  However,  it  did  bloom  in 
October,  set  and  ripened  seed,  and  then  developed  the  adjacent  rhizome  to 
bloom  in  January  1963.  This  plant  is  again  carrying  a  rapidly  maturing  pod 
and  rapidly  developing  increase. 

The  I.  lortetii  rhizomes  showed  growth  above  the  soil  two  weeks  after 
being  taken  to  the  greenhouse,  went  on  to  develop  good  growth,  and  to 
bloom  in  January.  Flowers  of  these  plants  were  selfed  and  one  is  developing 
a  pod.  Their  pollen  was  used  on  the  flowers  of  the  tetraploids  and  of  four 
such  pollinations,  two  pods  have  resulted. 

The  entire  group  of  86  new  seedlings  has  shown  excellent  growth.  These 
plants  have  the  characteristics  of  plants  grown  under  favorable  conditions  with 
good  foliage  in  good  proportion  to  the  plant  as  a  whole. 

Meaning  of  the  Results? 

It  would  seem  that  the  48-  and  40-chromosome  plants  used,  after  attaining 
their  maturity,  have  no  need  for  a  period  of  darkness  in  order  to  achieve 
further  growth. 

It  would  seem  that  these  plants  require  no  period  of  cold  temperatures 
between  periods  of  bloom. 

It  would  seem  that  these  plants  need  no  period  of  rest  or  dormancy  be¬ 
tween  periods  of  bloom. 

Concerning  this  last  point,  a  bit  of  supportive  evidence  is  to  be  found  in 
the  behavior  of  a  number  of  rebloomers.  Rather  regularly  such  plants  have 
been  observed  to  carry  podded  stalks  along  with  blooming  stalks  on  the 
immediately  adjacent  rhizomes. 

The  I.  lortetii  plants  provided  less  information  but  it  does  seem  that  this 
species  may  require  no  period  of  darkness  in  order  to  produce  bloom  once 
growth  has  started. 

The  general  good  health  of  the  group  of  86  new  seedlings  suggests  that 
irises  may  benefit  from  much  longer  periods  of  light  than  are  usually  available 
to  them. 

Comment.  A  number  of  writers  have  described  the  iris  as  a  “sun  plant.  ’ 
On  the  basis  of  the  few  results  reported  here  it  would  seem  that  a  better 
name  for  the  iris  is  light  plant. 

Questions.  As  suggested  earlier,  these  results  raise  more  questions  than 
answers.  Some  of  these  questions  are  listed  below  because  they  indicate  the 
need  for  further  study. 


Is  the  ability  to  do  without  a  period  of  darkness  a  characteristic  of  the 
genus,  or  of  certain  species,  or  is  it  confined  to  some  few  varieties? 

What  relationships,  if  any,  are  there  between  24-hour  light  and  a  relatively 
constant  temperature  (68°F.)  as  influence  on  growth  and  maturing? 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  irises  used  in  this  experiment 
were  able  to  grow,  flower,  and  mature  seeds  when  provided  with  a  white 
light  that  carries  considerable  blue  light  and  very  little  red  light? 

Do  the  results  obtained  have  any  significance  for  those  who  wish  to  grow 
irises  in  warm  climates? 

Does  the  ability  of  a  plant  to  use  24-hour  light  have  any  significance  for 
the  commercial  grower? 

Do  the  results  obtained  have  a  general  significance  for  the  culture  of  iris 
seedlings? 

Is  it  possible  that  irises  are  more  in  need  of  some  minimum  exposure  to 
light  of  some  minimum  intensity  than  for  a  minimum  period  at  some  maximum 
intensity?  (What  about  the  garden  which  receives  little  sun  but  a  considerable 
amount  of  artificial  light?) 

What  do  these  results  suggest  concerning  the  belief  that  irises  require  a 
resting  period  as  well  as  a  period  of  cold  temperature? 


Guest  Irises  for  1965  Convention 

The  Memphis  Area  Iris  Society  will  be  host  to  the  1965  National  meeting 
of  the  American  Iris  Society.  We  wish  to  extend  to  the  hybridizers  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  send  guest  irises  for  this  convention.  The  following  rules  will  apply: 

1.  Guest  Irises  will  be  received  from  June  1st  thru  Sept.  15th,  1963. 

2.  The  following  data  should  accompany  each  rhizome: 

A.  The  hybridizer’s  name  and  full  address. 

B.  Name  or  seedling  number  of  each  rhizome. 

C.  Full  description  of  each  iris. 

3.  All  guest  irises  will  be  grown  in  tour  gardens  and  displayed  under  the 
name  of  the  hybridizer. 

4.  All  guest  irises  and  all  increase  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  hy¬ 
bridizer. 

5.  Following  the  convention,  all  stock  (including  all  increase)  sent  through 
the  Guest  Iris  Committee  shall  be  returned  to  the  hybridizer,  prepaid 
by  the  Memphis  Area  Iris  Society,  or  disposed  of  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  hybridizer. 

All  guest  irises  will  be  grown  by  experienced  gardeners  who  are  members 
of  the  American  Iris  Society,  and  will  be  given  "tender  loving  care”;  how¬ 
ever,  they  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  loss  of  any  rhizome  due  to  causes 
beyond  their  control. 

All  rhizomes  and  correspondence  concerning  guest  irises  should  be  sent  to— 

Mrs.  E.  Turley  Harrel,  Chairman 
Guest  Iris  Committee, 

374  Ellsworth,  Memphis  11,  Tenn. 

All  rhizomes  and  correspondence  concerning  guest  irises  from  foreign 
( overseas )  hybridizers  should  be  sent  to— Mr.  Robert  S.  Carney,  500 
Colonial  Road,  Memphis  17,  Tenn. 
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■Wish  You  Were  Here. /” 


Mildred  R.  Johnson 

Yes,  as  the  post  cards  read,  “Having  a  wonderful  time  .  .  .  wish  you  were 
here”;  to  this  we  add,  “You  should  have  been,”  as  we  reflect  upon  the 
AIS  annual  meeting  in  Denver.  We  did  have  a  wonderful  time,  and  Region  20 
deserves  a  hearty  pat  on  the  back  for  an  excellent  job  of  planning  .  .  .  and 
friendliness. 

We  drove  from  Salt  Lake  arriving  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Tuesday  about  6:30 
p.  m.  The  lobby  was  buzzing,  and  you  knew  you’d  arrived  at  the  right  place 
from  bits  of  conversation,  and  a  few  name  tags  identifying  AIS  members.  We 
hurried  upstairs,  freshened  up,  got  our  “crystal  ball,”  and  joined  ’em. 

Our  “crystal  ball”  contained  a  preserved  specimen  of  White  Swirl,  the 
Siberian  iris  that  won  the  Morgan  Award,  and  which  became  quite  a  con¬ 
versation  piece  during  the  next  few  days.  We  saw  a  Siberian  iris  in  every¬ 
one’s  future,  and  before  the  convention  ended  there  were  many  converts  to 
“Sibirica.” 

E.  L.  and  Noma  Rainey,  of  Dallas,  were  the  first  people  we  met,  followed 
by  Barbara  Serdynski  (my  TB  robin  director  since  1958).  Roy  Oliphant  from 
Region  14,  Wiloh  Wilkes,  and  Ruth  Rees  were  my  next  introductions.  I  was 
delighted  to  see  Kansas  City’s  Matt  McHugh,  from  my  own  Gama  Robin, 
and  his  charming  wife.  It’s  such  fun  to  meet  people  with  whom  you’ve  cor¬ 
responded! 

During  the  Region  12  convention  the  previous  weekend,  President  Bob 
Carney  was  guesting  at  Melba  Hamblen’s,  so  we  already  knew  him  (a  nice, 
witty  man,  who  loves  to  tease).  Being  on  our  own  for  dinner  Tuesday 
evening,  we  went  across  the  street  to  the  Navarre  where  we  saw  Prexy 
Carney  all  by  himself  enjoying  his  meal.  In  retrospect,  we  think  that’s  the  last 
time  we  saw  Bob  by  himself.  A  “swarm”  of  people  surrounded  him  all  week. 

The  poor  desk  clerk  was  overwhelmed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  irisarians, 
and  said  he  wished  he  could  grow  irises,  but  lived  in  a  second-floor  apart¬ 
ment.  We  didn’t  “let  him  off  the  hook,”  though,  as  he  promised  to  try  some 
potted  reticulatas.  No  one  should  be  without  irises,  we  always  say. 

Buses  left  on  the  first  tour  at  1  p.m.,  Wednesday,  with  our  first  stop  the 
Cranmer  Park  plantings— the  wind  blew  constantly.  We  overheard  a  remark 
something  like  this:  “That  iris  doesn’t  look  very  good,  does  it?”  and  thought 
the  iris  could  say  the  same  thing  about  us  with  our  hair  in  disarray  and  our 
coats  flapping  in  the  breeze.  The  camera  bugs  were  having  quite  a  time  trying 
to  snap  between  gusts,  but  some  managed  it.  The  buses  were  named  for 
points  of  scenic  interest,  and  Gladys  Reynolds,  of  Bountiful,  Utah,  and  I  bus- 
partnered  on  “Peaceful  Valley,”  with  Gappy  Horblit  our  captain.  We  met 
the  Maxims  from  California,  who  sat  behind  us,  and  we  spent  the  time 
talking  about  arranging  irises. 

We  were  happy  to  see  three  Siberian  irises  among  the  many  TBs  at  the 
Hermann  garden;  his  rose  plantings  were  terrific.  We  made  notes,  which  are 
unreadable  at  the  moment.  The  delicious  punch  was  a  welcome  treat. 

Dr.  Durrance’s  garden  was  lovely,  and  we  weren’t  sure  whether  there  was  a 
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Long’s  Garden  at  Boulder 

Members  are  examining  and  discussing  blooms  in  a  section  containing  some  of  the 
newer  irises  sent  here  by  breeders.  Photograph  by  Edgar  Emerson,  Boulder,  Colo¬ 
rado. 


larger  crowd  around  the  new  introductions  or  around  Tell  Muhlestein,  of 
Provo.  George  Mayberry,  Tell  s  partner,  remarked  it  looked  like  “kiss  ’n  tell” 
time,  as  all  the  gals  greeted  him  like  a  long-lost  uncle.  This  boy  was  popular, 
and  so  was  his  Bengal  Beauty,  introduced  in  1962.  The  photogs  went  wild 
trying  to  get  a  shot  of  Wild  Ginger  (this  iris  was  beautiful  wherever  we  saw 
it).  Melba  Hamblen’s  Fairy  Jewels  in  the  Durrance  garden  brought  good 
comment.  We  wrote  "ugh”  by  a  Durrance  number  (wondered  later  if  this 
was  the  seedling  that  won  him  the  “canine”  award  for  the  best  “dog”  of  the 
convention) . 

The  social  hour  that  evening  was  like  a  beehive  as  we  met  people  from  all 
over,  and  iris  talk  prevailed.  John  Bartholomew  and  Bob  Swearingen  were 
sitting  together,  and  John’s  robin  talk  was  delightful.  Bob,  of  course,  was 
talking  Japanese  irises.  We  were  almost  late  to  the  Aril  International  meeting, 
we  talked  so  long. 

A  huge  specimen  of  Capitola  (brought  from  Arizona  after  refrigeration) 
centered  the  table  as  we  entered  the  aril  meeting;  it  was  spectacular!  We 
knew  who  was  an  “aril-er”  by  the  cute  name  tags  Barbara  Serdynski  made 
up,  and  there  were  lots  of  us.  The  aril  slides  were  terrific!  Val  Slamova  in¬ 
troduced  Dave  Flesh,  who  was  a  delightful  narrator  for  this  charming  slides 
showing.  Dave  made  us  wish  we  grew  everyone  shown.  His  series  of  “Lilies 
of  the  Field”  from  the  Lloly  Land  was  outstanding.  We  liked  the  exotic  arils. 

Early  Thursday  found  us  loading  the  nine  buses  for  Colorado  Springs  and 
the  gardens  of  Dr.  Loomis  and  Dr.  Brown.  We  sat  behind  Mr.  Hall  (what  a 
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quiet,  delightful  man— one  just  couldn’t  call  him  Dave).  He  was  sitting  with 
Professor  Stafford  Jory.  Across  the  aisle  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Browder,  of 
St.  Albans,  W.  Va.,  who  told  us  they  bloom  TBs  in  a  greenhouse.  The  sweet, 
gentle  and  thoroughly  delighted  Mrs.  Jory  sat  with  James  Aultz  of  Hunting- 
ton,  W.  Va.  Roy  O.,  Barbara  S.,  Bee  Warburton  joined  others  at  the  rear  of 
this  deluxe  bus.  (This  day  it  was  named  “Purgatorie  River,”  and  we  wondered 
about  the  significance  of  going  from  “Peaceful  Valley”  to  “He--.”  However, 
being  in  Purgatorie  with  other  iris-lovers  didn’t  seem  so  bad  to  us.)  Florence 
Nassar  and  Virgina  Larson  were  bus  captains  Thursday.  When  the  air  con¬ 
ditioning  went  off,  we  decided  the  bus  was  heated  with  “fire  and  brimstone.” 

The  Colorado  Springs  gardens  were  delightful,  and  while  no  irises  were 
growing  at  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  we  did  see  a  bucket  of  cut  irises  at  the 
Souvenir  House  (furnished  by  Region  20,  we  assume).  The  chuck-wagon 
lunch  was  served  in  great  style  as  someone  turned  the  wind  on  again.  It 
made  us  happy  to  meet  Lillian  Terrell  there  in  the  mountains. 

We  enjoyed  the  Loomis  seedling  field,  with  many  of  the  Doctor’s  seedlings 
providing  an  array  of  color,  but  the  visit  to  his  home  garden  was  the  high 
spot  of  our  tour.  What  wonderfully  “live-able”  grounds.  The  irises  on  the 
serving  table  brought  gasps  from  all— until  they  admitted  the  red  plicata  edge 
was  a  result  of  the  evening-in-food-coloring.  We  thought  they’d  really  cap¬ 
tured  that  elusive  red.  The  punch  and  cookies  were  tasty. 

We  saw  Abominable  Snowman  (expecting  a  white,  the  rich  brown  caught 
our  eye).  Hepatxca  Blue  was  interesting.  We  saw  many  lovely  things  at 
Dr.  Brown’t  planting,  Mr.  Hall  walked  with  us  through  this  garden  and  we 
enjoyed  it  so  much. 

The  visit  to  the  Air  Force  Academy  was  inspiring. 

We  enjoyed  a  coke  as  we  wandered  through  the  Gordon  garden,  which 
was  small  but  beautifully  planted.  Appian  Way  looked  good  even  though  it 
had  bloomed  through  a  warm  afternoon;  and  we  thought  Orange  Parade 
really  looked  orange  in  this  garden. 

The  judges  school  in  the  evening  was  interesting,  and  experts  from  Sections, 
etc.,  provided  us  with  information  which  was  very  worth  while.  Questions 
and  answers  provided  thought-provoking  ideas,  plus  the  fact  that  Siberians 
are  irises! 

We  didn’t  tour  Friday,  but  heard  that  those  who  did  had  a  wonderful  visit 
to  Long’s  Garlens  and  luncheon  at  the  University  of  Colorado.  Rain  soaked 
some  of  the  gang  at  Red  Rocks  Amphitheater  and  a  few  stood  up  on  the  ride 
into  the  city  so  they  wouldn’t  be  wrinkled. 

We  think  there  were  few  conventioners  who  were  not  impressed  by  the  iris 
plantings  of  the  Alpahr  Gardens  of  John  Hartman.  This  young  man,  his 
family  and  neighbor  Mrs.  White  had  prepared  this  garden  with  perfection 
in  mind.  Lawn  between  the  beds,  which  included  special  areas  for  Dykes 
Medalists,  Siberians,  and  arils,  was  beautifully  edged.  We  were  glad  we’d 
volunteered  to  pick  up  Tell,  Wilma  Vallette,  George  Mayberry,  Virginia 
Mathews,  and  George  Mace  from  South  Africa  at  this  spot.  We  took  our 
party  to  dinner  at  Lys  Houseley’s  in  Golden  where  we  met  other  “robins” 
and  had  a  time  chatting.  Lys’s  very  nice  husband,  Howie,  and  her  gracious 
Mom  made  us  feel  at  home  and  kept  the  buffet  table  filled. 

Because  we  were  in  charge  of  the  Siberian  Section  meeting,  we  had  to 
leave  early,  and  leaving  Wilma,  the  rest  of  us  hied  ourselves  back  to  the 
hotel. 
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In  Long's  Garden  at  douldhjr 

From  the  left:  Larry  Gaultner,  Castro  Valley,  Calif.,  chairman,  AIS 
Judges  Training  Committee;  Miss  Ruth  Rees,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  co- 
chairman,  AIS  Public  Relations  Committee;  AIS  President  Robert  S. 
Carney;  John  A.  Bartholomew,  Milton,  Mass.,  director,  National  Robin 
Program.  (From  a  Panolure  print  made  by  Arno  Bebernitz,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  from  Kodachrome  slide  by  William  N.  Fitzgerald,  Rochester.) 


Clark  Cosgrove  of  the  Spurias,  Bee  Warburton  of  the  Medians,  and  Bob 
Swearengen  of  the  Japanese  shared  the  meeting  with  11s  and  the  more  than 
150  people  attending  enjoyed  slides  and  information  about  their  favorite 
iris  interests.  Others  enjoyed  the  TB  slides  in  another  area. 

Seven-thirty  came  early  Saturday,  but  our  trip  to  Baker’s  Acre  and  the 
Botanic  Gardens  found  many  irises  in  full  bloom.  The  beds  at  Baker’s  were 
beautifully  laid  out,  and  the  white-painted  stakes  were  so  readable.  A  row 
of  Cooing  Dove  sparkled  in  the  sun.  We  laughed  at  the  signs  proclaiming 
beds  such  as  “Maternity  Ward,”  where  the  seedlings  were  growing.  We 
liked  the  tawny  rose,  Melbrook,  the  variagata  Fire  Chief,  and  in  the  guest 
patch  Carlson’s  Granada  and  Tell’s  32  (Anytime  X  Jabal  Karak)  were 
nice. 

At  the  Botanic  Gardens  we  thought  we’d  found  the  “red”  again,  but  this 
time  it  was  in  the  bright  sunburns  we  all  sported.  In  the  aril  sections,  Kalifa 
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Baltis,  Tatai  Pasha,  Asoka  of  Nepal,  and  J allah  ad  Din  looked  good. 
The  spurias  were  just  beginning  to  bloom,  but  Cambridge  Blue,  Fifth  Sym¬ 
phony,  and  Notha  (small,  marked  fall)  whetted  our  appetites  for  these  nice 
irises. 

We  thought  a  ruffled  whitish  blue,  Starchy  Sue,  was  well-named.  Others 
with  great  appeal  for  us  were:  Dorothy  Palmer’s  seedling  9660B,  a  ruffled 
blue;  Olson’s  Gay  Geisha  showed  pink  standards  and  purple  falls;  Carl 
Larsen’s  9A52  was  good;  David  Johnson’s  Timbuctoo  had  a  reddish  gleam; 
Mrs.  Noyd’s  Sweet  Lilani  had  an  orange  beard  that  stood  out  against  its 
lavender  coloring.  Mrs.  Peterson’s  Main  Event  looked  good  even  in  the  hot 
sun.  Flounces  hadn’t  impressed  us  much  until  we  saw  Flounced  Marvel 
in  tiptop  shape  at  the  Botanic.  Bounding  Main  showed  a  wide,  round  fall 
cn  this  nice  blue  flower. 

Luncheon  in  City  Park  proved  a  first  in  our  book— the  city  didn’t  deliver 
the  tables  and  benches  for  lunch,  so  we  all  had  a  “picnic  in  the  park”  sitting 
on  the  grass. 

The  banquet  Saturday  night  was  a  big  success.  Good  food  and  good 
MC’ing  by  R.  M.  Cooley  provided  the  final  excellence  to  a  fine  convention. 
Awards,  both  serious  and  comical,  were  presented,  and  speeches  made.  Tables- 
for-eight  were  centered  with  Colorado’s  famous  carnations  and  the  speakers 
table  boasted  lavender  draping  with  irises  to  match.  Fred  Mazzula  gave  an 
interesting  early  Colorado  pictorial.  Talented  vocalists  and  instrumentalists 
entertained  while  the  meal  was  served. 

Memories  of  the  lovely  gardens,  beautiful  irises,  and  friendly  Region  20 
people  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Hargreaves,  Mary  Ann  Heacock  and  her  husband, 
the  Rileys,  Dr.  Durrance,  Ev  Long,  and  other  nice  people  whose  names  have 
slipped  our  minds)  will  linger  long. 

Driving  through  Berthoud  Pass  on  our  trip  home  was  inspiring,  and  arriv¬ 
ing  about  10  p.m.  we  flipped  the  lights  to  see  what  was  blooming— much  was, 
including  a  couple  of  good  seedlings;  we  decided  the  week  away  from  the 
garden  hadn’t  made  much  change  as  we  still  had  plenty  of  irises  to  enjoy 
during  June. 

Irisarians,  try  to  go  to  the  next  convention  in  Chicago,  or  the  following 
year  in  Memphis.  Get  to  the  convention.  It’s  great!  Don’t  just  “wish  you 
were  here.” 


How  to  Introduce  an  Iris 

Several  methods  of  introducing  irises  are  recognized  by  the  American  Iris 
Society.  Catalogs,  printed  lists  and  advertisement  in  the  AIS  Bulletin  are 
acceptable.  However,  to  be  eligible  for  AIS  awards  above  that  of  High 
Commendation,  it  is  necessary  to  record  introductions  with  the  Registrar- 
Recorder,  Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  487  Albany  Avenue,  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

An  introduction  becomes  eligible  for  the  Honorable  Mention  award  one 
year  after  it  has  been  recorded.  Hybridizers  and  dealers  introducing  new 
irises  should  send  catalogs  or  other  mediums  of  introduction  to  Mrs.  Colquitt 
by  registered  or  insured  mail,  thereby  eliminating  the  possibility  of  lost 
information. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen, 

Chairman ,  Registrations  Committee 
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They  Liked  These  in  the  Tour  Gardens 

[The  following  members  accepted  my  invitation  to  share  with  Bulletin 
readers  their  notes  on  irises  that  they  especially  liked  in  the  gardens  in 
Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Boulder,  Colorado,  visited  during  the  AIS 
convention.— Editor.  ] 

By  Mrs.  Gertie  May  Barnes ,  Albuquerque ,  New  Mexico 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  visiting  the  tour  gardens.  Several  times  I  went  back 
to  browse  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  each  time  spying  a  lovely  specimen  that  I 
had  missed  on  previous  visits.  Here  is  a  short  list  of  varieties  that  especially 
took  my  fancy: 

Orange  Parade  (Hamblen).  This  stood  out  as  a  grand  focal  point  in  many 
gardens.  Of  bright  orange  with  an  orange-red  beard,  it  has  three  and  four 
branches  with  three  blooms  out  at  a  time.  Develops  large,  vigorous  clumps. 

Country  Cream  (Sparger).  A  large  deep-cream  self  with  many  sub¬ 
stantial,  straight  stalks  carrying  four  branches. 

Above  All  (Gordon).  A  lovely,  large  white  self  with  white  beard.  A 
stalk  with  three  blooms  out  at  one  time  makes  a  bouquet  by  itself. 

Fifth  Avenue  (Hamblen).  A  dark  violet  bitone  with  standards  lighter, 
slightly  rufRed  and  laced.  It  has  an  aprieot-orange  beard  with  a  touch  of  the 
same  color  on  the  hafts. 

Mademoiselle  (Gaulter).  This  large,  sturdy,  lavender-rose  self,  with  a 
blending  of  yellow  and  brown  in  the  throat,  is  quite  heavily  laced;  has  three 
branches  and  many  flowers. 

Happy  Meeting  (Lyon).  A  plieata  of  ivory  white  with  lilac  markings  and 
band  around  the  falls. 

Ruffled  Starlight  (Hamblen).  A  light  blue  having  a  blue  beard  tipped 
slightly  with  lemon.  It  is  ruffled  and  well  branched  with  wonderful  substance. 

Pink  Tea  (Corey).  A  pink  with  a  slight  apricot  influence  and  a  coral-red 
beard.  This  sturdy  grower  draws  much  attention  in  the  garden. 

Wild  Ginger  (Gibson).  To  my  thinking,  the  outstanding  plieata  in  the 
convention  gardens.  Cream  ground,  peppered  and  banded  with  brown 
having  a  slight  orchid  influence.  Good  substance  and  branching. 

Corabande  (Hamblen).  Light  yellow,  cream  in  falls  banded  with  gold. 
Very  laced,  well  branched,  and  vigorous. 

Honeybird  (Schreiner).  A  honey-tan  self  dusted  with  gold  which  has 
large  blooms  on  substantial,  well-branched  stalks.  Much  increase. 

Purple  Ruffles  (Schortman) .  A  dark  blue-violet  self  with  a  white  area 
under  the  beard.  The  falls  are  rounded  and  standards  domed. 

Blue  Mountains  (Schreiner).  This  large,  medium  blue  self  has  slightly 
darker  veining  deep  in  the  throat,  with  a  yellow  beard  and  a  small  white  area 
below  it.  It  makes  a  good  clump,  and  the  stalks  are  strong,  with  three 
branches. 

Poet’s  Dream  (Opal  Brown).  A  lovely  white  self  with  a  light  yellow  beard 
and  broad,  round,  ruffled  falls  that  are  nicely  flared. 

Party  Apron  (Hockett).  A  cream-yellow  plieata  having  standards  more 
golden  yellow  than  the  falls,  dusted  and  peppered  with  brown. 
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By  William  and  Ruth  Fitzgerald ,  Rochester ,  New  York 

Making  judgments  on  irises  growing  far  from  the  viewer’s  home  is  at  best 
a  difficult  task.  In  Denver  we  were  warned  that  the  season  had  been  a  typical 
and  caused  many  otherwise  well-disposed  varieties  to  bunch  their  blooms. 
Certainly  comparison  with  past  experience  at  home  would  indicate  that  this 
was  so,  yet  some  irises  flaunted  this  condition  and  made  magnificent  stalks 
anyway. 

To  many  of  us  easterners  Tell’s  Swan  Ballet  was  a  revelation  near  its 
home  ground  with  large  perky  white  blooms  well  distributed  on  a  good  stalk. 
On  the  other  hand,  Watkins’  Eleanor’s  Pride,  a  native  easterner,  was  difficult 
to  recognize  as  the  beautiful,  bountiful  powder  blue  iris  we  admire  at  home. 

Licorice  Stick,  of  Schreiner’s,  was  a  tall,  well-branched  black.  Blue 
Baron  was  a  large,  beautiful  deep  blue  of  excellent  substance.  Olympic 
Torch  was  floriferous  in  glowing  light  brown  with  good  branching  and  form. 

Brizendine’s  Goldenaire  combined  an  orange  beard  in  a  blazing  yellow 
flower  of  good  form.  His  Golden  Mink  displayed  brown  standards  over 
yellow-brown  falls  on  a  well-branched  stalk.  Fading  in  this  flower  seemed 
minimized. 

Georgia  Hinkle’s  Symphony  was  a  symphony  in  blue  wherever  it  was  seen. 

Paul  Cook  has  a  fine  flower  of  the  Whole  Cloth  type  with  greatly  im¬ 
proved  color  contrasts  in  Columbine.  His  Allegiance  stood  tall  and  graceful 
displaying  those  large,  nearly  navy-blue  blooms  to  best  advantage.  In  every 
garden  this  was  an  eye-catcher. 

Despite  a  tendency  to  sunburn,  Plough’s  Rainbow  Gold  is  a  most  beautiful 
buttercup  yellow  with  lovely  lacing.  Spanish  Affair,  from  George  A.  Shoop, 
presents  a  peachy  dome  over  flaring  peach-edged  white  falls. 

Melba  Hamblen  continues  her  outstanding  line  of  open-standard  introduc¬ 
tions  with  Corabande  and  Orange  Parade.  The  former  has  yellow  standards 
with  yellow-edged  white  falls.  The  latter  is  a  self  of  the  most  luscious  orange 
sherbet  color  we  have  ever  seen. 

Stephenson’s  Momaguin  is  an  unusual  iris  with  glowing  brown  standards 
over  virtually  black  flaring  falls. 

Although  Dr.  Loomis  needs  no  additional  honors,  his  Aspenglow  most 
deservedly  won  the  Cook  Memorial  Cup  award.  As  a  brilliant  yellow  self 
with  outstanding  growing  habits  it  seized  the  eye  in  every  garden. 

By  William  T.  Bledsoe ,  Fayetteville,  Tennessee 

Winter  Olympics,  by  Opal  Brown,  and  White  Pride,  by  Dr.  Branch. 
Both  are  very  fine  white  seifs,  and  I  compared  them  on  four  separate 
days  to  try  to  choose  between  them,  so  I  have  placed  them  in  a  tie  on  my 
personal  score.  Winter  Olympics  has  classic  branching,  four  branches  and 
a  terminal.  White  Pride  has  three  branches  and  the  terminal,  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  ruffled  in  a  slightly  more  appealing  manner.  Both  are  terrific. 

Village  Green,  by  Georgia  Hinkle.  This  also  is  a  white  self,  and  the 
only  reason  I  rated  it  down  is  the  fact  that  its  stalk  was  not  tall  enough  in 
Denver.  Knowing  Georgia  Hinkle’s  standards  as  I  do,  I  am  sure  that  the 
stalk  normally  grows  in  proportion  to  the  beautifully  ruffled  flowers,  which 
are  large  and  show  a  greenish  influence. 

Black  Charm,  by  Lerton  Hooker.  If  this  dark-violet  self  with  matching 
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In  Baker’s  Acre 

Cooing  Dove,  a  new  iris  in  dove  gray  by  O.  T.  Baker, 
Denver,  Colorado.  (From  a  Kodachrome.) 


beard,  clean  hafts,  five  branches,  and  numerous  buds,  had  been  well  displayed 
in  the  Botanic  Gardens  instead  of  being  tucked  off  in  a  comer  of  one  of  the 
smaller  gardens,  I  think  it  would  have  been  the  talk  of  the  convention. 

Trisha,  by  Flora  McGee.  A  dark-violet  arilbred  from  Jane  Phillips  X 
Capitola.  It  is  low-growing,  has  three  branches,  including  the  terminal,  and 
boasts  excellent  form. 

Dark  Fury,  by  Walt  Luihn.  A  deep  purple,  “black,”  self,  with  matching 
beard.  It  has  three  branches  and  the  terminal.  I  consider  it  an  excellent  iris. 

Blue  Mountain,  by  Schreiner.  A  violet  self  with  a  paler  area  about  the 
beard,  which  is  pale  violet.  Hafts  are  very  wide  and  rather  clean.  Three 
branches,  including  the  terminal. 

Magic  Morn,  by  Georgia  Hinkle.  A  white  with  pale  pink  overlay  and  a 
tangerine  beard,  which  shades  to  white.  Excellent  substance,  three  branches 
and  terminal.  I  like  this  one. 

Mission  Sunset,  by  Brother  Charles.  Apricot  standards,  yellow  falls 
bordered  in  apricot,  red  beard.  Three  branches,  including  the  terminal. 

Claudia  Rene,  by  Larry  Gaulter.  Raspberry  standards,  rose  falls,  orange 
beard.  It  “grows  on  you”:  at  first  I  thought  I  did  not  like  it,  then  after  seeing 
it  again  I  changed  my  mind.  Its  sienna-brown  shoulders  are  an  added  at¬ 
traction. 
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Bright  Sails,  by  Goodman.  Bright  tobacco-brown  self,  with  self  beard 
and  haft  veins.  The  flower  struck  me  at  first  as  “floppy,”  but  I  noted  that  it 
stood  up  to  the  wind  very  well  indeed. 

Royal  Fanfare,  by  Dr.  Branch.  One  of  Mary  Randall's  better  descend¬ 
ants.  Amethyst-violet  flushed  pink,  tangerine  beard. 

Seedling:  Tcm  and  Opal  Brown,  L-7A5.  Light  blue  with  a  darker  blue 
beard.  A  little  jewel  that  will  make  a  lot  of  people  happy  when  it  is  intro¬ 
duced.  It  has  good  branching  and  good  form. 

Seedling:  Steve  Varner,  59-34.  A  tailored  white  self  that  is  quite  good. 
If  it  had  been  named  I  would  have  included  it  with  the  other  fine  whites 
described. 

Seedling:  Marsh,  60/85w.  An  orange  self  with  a  red  beard.  Very  colorful. 

By  Mrs .  Elizabeth  H.  Rowe ,  Pittsburgh ,  Pennsylvania 

Moongate  (El  Dorado  Gardens).  Seen  in  Dr.  Loomis’  garden,  this  iris 
evoked  much  comment.  The  flowers  are  very  wide,  and  ruffled,  and  are 
pure  white  lightly  marked  with  light  blue  on  the  haft  area  only.  The  beard 
is  pale  yellow,  tipped  blue.  The  branching  is  good.  The  falls  flare  gracefully 
and  the  standards  are  arched  and  closed.  A  beauty. 

Ultrapoise  (Noyd).  I  was  extremely  taken  with  this  iris  in  the  Denver 
Botanic  Gardens.  Although  the  blooms  are  not  huge,  it  presented  a  picture 
that  was  attractive.  The  straw-yellow  flowers  had  a  pink  flush  in  the 
standards.  The  beard  is  tangerine.  The  stalk  is  well  branched  and  the 
flowers  are  flared  and  ruffled. 

By  Request  (Sexton).  This  is  a  beautiful  blue-white.  It  was  beautiful 
at  the  Botanic  Gardens  as  well  as  in  other  convention  gardens.  The  branch¬ 
ing  was  excellent.  The  flowers  are  flared  and  ruffled,  and  they  sport  a  blue 
beard. 

Wild  Ginger  (Gibson).  This  plicata  was  beautiful  in  all  gardens.  Cream 
ground,  marked  and  peppered  with  ginger-brown  and  with  sandings  of  orchid, 
it  has  marvelous  substance.  The  flowers  are  wide,  ruffled,  and  flounced,  and 
the  stalks  are  very  well  branched. 

Henry  Shaw  (C.  W.  Benson).  A  row  seen  in  the  Mrs.  Wedow’s  garden 
was  a  magnificent  sight.  This  iris  is  heavily  ruffled  and  has  excellent  sub¬ 
stance.  It  is  a  pure  white  self  with  white-tipped  beard.  A  beauty. 

Bayadere  (Opal  Brown).  A  metallic-brown  self  as  seen  at  Baker’s  Acre. 
The  well-branched  stalks  are  topped  with  large,  laced,  well-formed  blooms. 

Claudia  Rene  (Gaulter).  A  different  color  in  irises— a  pink  self  with  brown 
shoulders.  Extremely  laced  and  ruffled.  Large  blooms  are  held  on  well- 
branched  stalks. 

Pagoda  (B.  Jones).  This  is  a  striking  border  iris.  A  true  pink  with  a 
darker  pink,  almost  red,  beard.  Very  prolific  bloomer  and  perky.  A  welcome 
addition  to  this  class. 

Winter  Olympics  (Opal  Brown).  This  is  an  extremely  beautiful,  ruffled 
white.  The  branching  is  outstanding.  The  substance  of  the  flowers  is  very 
good.  Standards  are  closed  and  the  falls  are  wide  and  flaring. 

Little  Reb  (Mildred  Brizendine).  An  outstanding  addition  to  the  border 
irises.  The  standards  are  purple,  the  falls  white  edged  and  stitched  in 
purple.  The  branching  is  good  and  the  blooms  are  truly  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plant.  Excellent  substance. 
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By  Johnson  B.  Hale ,  La  Grange ,  Georgia 

Winter  Olympics  (O.  Brown).  One  of  the  finest  whites,  with  domed 
standards,  wide  falls,  good  branching.  Many  buds;  tall. 

Breathless  (C.  Schirmer).  Smooth  flamingo  pink;  good  form  and  branch¬ 
ing. 

Wild  Ginger  (Gibson).  One  of  the  new  plicatas,  in  ginger-brown  and 
creamy  white.  One  of  the  best  in  its  class. 

Pacific  Panorama  (Sexton).  A  sea  blue.  Falls  are  round  and  full, 
standards  nicely  arched.  One  of  the  best  of  the  class. 

Orange  Parade  (Hamblen).  Orange  bitone  with  a  deep  red  beard.  A 
beauty  in  some  of  the  gardens. 

Black  Nitie  (Z.  G.  Benson).  A  slick  satin  near-black,  with  gold-tipped 
beard.  Showy. 

Blue  Baron  (Schreiner).  A  deep  blue  self,  large  in  size,  with  nice  branch¬ 
ing,  good  height,  and  many  buds. 

Curl’d  Cloud  (Hinkle).  A  large,  ruffled  white  flower,  with  closed 
standards,  wide  falls,  good,  sturdy  stalks,  good  branching,  many  blooms.  One 
of  the  beauties. 

Corabande  (Hamblen).  This  is  one  of  the  late  introductions  that  was 
eye-catching.  It  has  coral-buff  standards,  lighter  falls  with  fiery  orange  beard. 

Edenite  (Plough).  Red-black,  slightly  flaring.  Looked  jet  black  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens. 

Whole  Cloth  (P.  Cook).  Dykes  Medal  winner  in  1962.  Still  a  beauty 
and  putting  on  a  show  in  every  garden. 

Striped  Butterfly  (Noyd).  Light-blue  standards,  with  falls  veined 
darker. 

Flounced  Loveliness  (Austin).  A  new  color  for  this  type.  Standards 
cream  with  yellow  falls,  crimson  at  base.  The  best  of  this  class. 

Violet  Victory  (Christensen).  Violet  self  with  yellow-orange  bearded 
tipped  white.  Very  nice. 

In  the  guest  gardens  the  members  saw  many  late  introductions,  as  well  as 
many  seedlings  under  number,  many  of  which  will  have  a  future  in  our 
gardens. 

By  C.  Robert  M innick ,  Kansas  City ,  Missouri 

Orange  Parade  (Hamblen).  A  very  vigorous,  well-branched  orange  that 
is  outstanding  wherever  seen.  Slightly  laced  and  ruffled. 

Rainbow  Cold  (Plough).  A  deep  buttercup-yellow  self.  One  of  the  best 
in  form  and  branching;  a  wonderful  grower  and  outstanding  garden  iris. 

Carved  Jade  (Lyon).  A  very  beautiful  iris  of  green  tones.  Good  form, 
slightly  ruffled;  good  branching,  and  a  good  grower. 

Pink  Cheeks  (Randolph).  Light  yellow  standards  and  falls  with  a  pink 
beard  and  flushed  pink  hafts,  with  good  four-way  branching. 

Lime  Joy  (Sehmelzer).  Lime  standards  and  egg-white  falls  edged  lime, 
with  an  orange  beard.  Heavily  ruffled;  heavy  substance  and  beautiful  form. 
Slightly  top-branched. 

White  Pride  (Branch).  A  large  white  with  lemon  beard,  ruffled  and 
fluted;  semiflaring.  Slightly  top-branched  but  a  wonderful  iris  of  good  garden 
value. 
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Above  All 

A  white-bearded  white  in  the  garden  of  the  originator,  Charles 
P.  Gordon,  Denver,  Colorado,  the  immediate  past  RVP,  Region  20. 
Above  All  is  scheduled  for  introduction  in  1964. 


Corabande  (Hamblen).  Golden  yellow  inlaid  with  ivory  on  falls.  Stand¬ 
ards  of  white  ground  with  canary-yellow  veining.  Falls  edged  old  gold, 
nicely  ruffled  with  an  orange  beard  and  old  gold  hafts.  Good  branching. 

Happy  Holiday  (Schortman).  Deep  orange-brown  with  a  bright  bronze 
overlay  on  falls.  Good  branching,  a  very  good  grower. 

Winter  Olympics  (Opal  Brown).  A  white-white  self.  Domed  standards 
are  ruffled  and  stay  closed,  the  very  wide  falls  are  also  ruffled.  Four-way 
branching.  Many  flowers  are  open  at  one  time. 

Wild  Ginger  (Gibson).  Bronze-rose  plicata.  Color  very  good,  beautiful 
in  a  clump.  An  iris  of  good  growing  habits  and  garden  value. 

Cross  Country  (Knocke).  Light  blue  ruffled  standards.  Falls  very  wide  at 
haft  and  slightly  darker  than  the  standards;  orange  beard  is  tipped  white.  A 
strong  stalk  with  good  branching. 

Around  About  (Nebeker).  Standards  lobelia  violet  with  lighter  color 
stitching.  White  falls  with  stitched  border  of  same  color  as  standards.  Slightly 
top-branched  but  has  a  very  strong  stalk. 

Pacific  Panorama  (Sexton).  A  beautiful  blue  that  is  outstanding  in  every 
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respect,  with  good  garden  value.  The  nicely  held  standards  are  slightly  ruffled, 
the  falls  semiflaring  and  ruffled.  One  of  the  best  in  branching. 

Golden  Gene  (Quadros).  A  very  deep  golden  self,  color  very  intense  and 
outstanding.  Flaring  falls  and  domed  standards.  Falls  very  wide,  branching 
very  good. 

Blue  Mountain  (Schreiner).  A  very  large,  well-branched  medium  blue 
with  a  white  flush  on  the  falls  below  the  bluish-white  beard.  Strong  stalks. 

Honey  Hue  (Schmelzer).  Light-brown  standards,  tightly  held  and  edged 
slightly  darker.  Falls  are  nicely  flared  and  are  of  same  color  as  standards  and 
are  edged  darker.  The  beard  is  yellow.  A  very  pleasing  iris. 

Tomeco  (Suiter).  A  very  smooth  iris  of  red  tones  that  is  wide  in  haft. 
Falls  are  semiflaring.  Good  branching. 

Mission  Sunset  (Reckamp).  An  iris  of  apricot  tones  with  a  very  red 
beard.  Very  bright  in  the  garden  and  draws  your  attention. 

Amethyst  Flame  (Schreiner).  A  very  beautiful  ruffled  iris  that  is  of  a  very 
pleasing  lavender  color.  The  flower  is  good  in  every  respect,  branching  is 
excellent.  One  of  the  best  for  the  garden. 

Rimfire  (Tompkins).  A  very  good  red  plicata  that  has  broad,  semiflaring, 
ivory-colored  falls  completely  circled  with  color  of  standards,  which  is  a 
rich  rose-red.  Flower  has  good  substance  and  form.  Stalks  have  very  good 
branching. 

By  Roy  Oliphant ,  Berkeley ,  California 

A  judge  spends  so  much  of  his  time  looking  critically  at  details  that  he 
often  fails  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  It  would  be  pleasant,  just  once,  to 
look  at  irises  for  their  overall  garden  value;  to  occasionally  let  color  com¬ 
pensate  for  a  certain  lack  of  form;  to  let  prolificness  substitute  for  the  most 
advanced  branching.  Due  to  weather  and  scorch,  the  grand  show  of  bloom 
at  Denver  was  not  always  quite  what  it  seemed.  I  overheard  one  enthusiast 
exclaim  over  a  beautiful  new  median,  only  to  be  told  by  an  unfeeling  friend 
that  the  iris  was  normally  a  tall  bearded  in  good  standing.  With  all  this  in 
mind,  here  is  a  partial  list  of  both  potential  award  winners  and  future  “also 
rans,”  as  seen  in  Denver  which  it  seemed  to  me  had  “garden  value.” 

Winter  Olympics  (Opal  Brown).  This  lovely  ruffled  white  with  a  hint 
of  cream  and  green,  will  hold  up  its  head  (or  should  I  say  heads— for  it  made 
an  outstanding  clump)  in  any  company. 

Brother  Charles  Rekamp’s  Mission  Sunset  perhaps  lacked  form  of  flower 
—but  oh,  what  color!  To  believe  it,  one  had  to  fight  one’s  way  through  the 
crowd  to  see  it.  Peach  and  apricot-pink  standards;  lemon  (with  a  real  touch 
of  green)  yellow  falls,  bordered  in  pink.  All  this  set  off  by  a  red  beard! 

If  you  want  color,  don’t  overlook  Shoop’s  Spanish  Affair  with  its  blend  of 
orange,  peach,  apricot,  and  yellow.  It  will  draw  you  down  a  garden  path. 

Summer  Hills  (Babson),  a  light  mustard  (brassy  tan  is,  I  believe  the 
official  term)  self,  with  purple  flecking,  drew  deserved  attention.  A  similar 
iris  was  apparently  masquerading  for  it  in  one  of  the  three  gardens  it  was  in. 
I  have  liked  this  iris  in  California.  It  makes  a  pleasing  clump. 

Desert  Magic  (Sass-El  Dorado)  may  never  receive  a  blue  ribbon  for 
branching  but  the  great  number  of  flower  stalks  holding  up  those  ruffled  and 
lightly  laced  tan-and-purple  flowers— of  good  form— gave  it  great  garden  ap¬ 
peal. 
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If  one  can  forgive  the  open  standards,  and  in  these  cases  I  think  one  can, 
Melba  Hamblen’s  Corabande  (buff  and  white),  September  Song  (coral  and 
yellow),  Fifth  Avenue  (red-purple  or  violet  bicolor)  have  the  touch  of 
elegance  that  so  many  of  Melba’s  introductions  show.  Her  Mollie  Emms  is 
a  fitting  tribute,  too,  to  a  very  nice  person. 

Walt  Luihn’s  Dark  Fury  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  An  imposing,  near-perfect 
blue-black  that  multiplies  fast  and  makes  a  fine  clump. 

Mildred  Lyon’s  variegata,  Band  Leader  is  big  and  bold.  Jim  Gibson 
continues  his  line  of  fine  brown  plicatas  with  Wild  Ginger,  which  looks  good 
enough  to  eat. 

Jack  Durrance  (the  burr  that  Denver  placed  beneath  the  AIS’s  saddle 
blanket)  has  some  good  things  that  will  be  heard  from.  Watch  his  blue, 
Lynn  Reid.  Speaking  of  blues,  who  can  fault  Neva  Sexton’s  Pacific  Pano¬ 
rama  or  Schreiner’s  Blue  Mountain  for  their  garden  value? 

Larry  Gaulter’s  Claudia  Rene  has  fine  branching  and  form,  and  a  color 
which  you  will  either  like  or  very  much  dislike.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a 
middle  ground.  It  is  in  tones  of  pink  and  violet— describe  it  for  yourself— and 
it  forms  a  clump  which  no  one  can  overlook. 

Bill  Schortman’s  Happy  Holidays,  a  yellow,  is  happy  both  in  name  and 
flower.  Baker’s  Light  of  Love  made  a  showy  display  of  deep  glowing  yellow. 

Breathless  (Schirmer— it  must  have  been  the  altitude!),  Pink  Castle 
(Lyons),  Mauve  Mink  (D.  Hall),  and  Chinese  Coral  (Fay)  were  pinks 
that  caught  my  eye.  I  wish  that  I  had  space  both  to  write  further  of  them 
and  to  continue,  but  this  list  could  go  on  and  on.  Region  20  had  so  very 
much  to  offer  us. 

A  judge  worth  his  salt  (a  very  apt  phrase)  must  always  end  on  a  downbeat 
—or  stand  in  danger  of  losing  his  working  card.  My  parting  thought  is  that 
neither  in  California  nor  in  Colorado  have  I  seen  Cross  Country  (Knocke) 
live  up,  this  year,  to  the  great  promise  it  made  us  in  Kansas  City  in  ’62.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  atrocious  weather  that  both  our  states  have  experienced, 
I  sincerely  hope  so. 


By  Mrs.  Jane  Hall ,  Brewerton ,  New  York 

Girlish  Figure  (Baker).  Delicate  pink  with  greenish  tinge,  coral  beard 
tipped  purple.  Green  in  the  buds.  This  is  dainty  enough  to  be  used  in  the 
front  of  the  border. 

Bright  Sails  (Goodman).  Large  golden  copper  with  good  branching.  An 
eye-catcher. 

Wild  Ginger  (Gibson).  A  huge  ginger-brown  plieata,  ruffled  and  flared. 

Light  of  Love  (Baker).  Vivid  yellow  self,  including  beard. 

Winter  Olympics  (Opal  Brown).  An  outstanding  white  self.  Slightly 
ruffled.  Just  perfect. 

Mission  Sunset  (Reckamp).  Apricot  self,  falls  infused  with  yellow,  real 
green  in  midribs.  Vivid  orange  beard. 

Corabande  (Hamblen).  Here’s  a  new  color  break.  Light  yellow  standards, 
white  falls  with  bright  yellow  edge.  Slightly  flared  with  wide  hafts  and 
horizontal  falls.  Huge  flower. 

Distant  Mesa  (Kirk).  Lilac-pink  self,  delicate  color  but  good  substance. 

Cold  Piece  (Schreiner).  Vivid  gold  self;  falls  a  little  long. 
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Bayadere 

A  metallic-brown  self,  border  iris,  originated  by  Mrs.  Opal  Brown, 
Walla  Walla,  Washington,  introduced  in  1962.  Photograph  sup¬ 
plied  by  Mrs.  Brown. 


Swan  Ballet  (Muhlestein) .  Now  I  know  why  it  won  the  Dykes  Medal 
(in  1959).  Lovely  white. 

Purple  Ruffles  (Schortman).  A  very  ruffled  purple  self.  So  nice. 

Little  Sheba  (Abell).  A  creamy  self  with  yellow  hafts  and  yellow  beard 
tipped  with  blue. 

We  were  fortunate  to  see  some  of  the  smaller  irises  and  these  were  nice: 

Sky  Baby  (Alta  Brown).  This  standard  dwarf  bearded  is  a  baby-blue  self. 

Little  Reb  (Mildred  Brizendine).  Border  Bearded.  Dark  violet  standards, 
pure  white  falls  stitched  with  violet. 

Debbie  Ann  (Wolff).  Border  Bearded.  A  glistening  cool  white  with  a  blue 
beard. 

Timmie  Too  (Wolff).  Boarded  Bearded.  A  purple  self  with  a  flaring, 
jaunty  air. 


Before  you  buy,  look  at  the  advertisements  in  this  and  the  April  issues . 
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Report  on  Newer  Irises 

At  the  Denver  convention  each  member  was  given  a  list  of  251  registered 
irises  which  had  been  reported  by  their  originators  to  be  guested  in  tom- 
gardens.  These  were  irises  that  had  not  received  an  Award  of  Honorable 
Mention.  The  members  were  asked  to  note  these  irises  during  the  course  of 
their  visits  to  the  tour  gardens  and  to  write  on  an  accompanying  slip  the 
names  of  not  to  exceed  15  varieties  they  regard  as  outstanding.  Such  reports 
were  turned  In  by  151  members  in  time  for  tabulation;  many  others  were 
too  late. 

In  the  following  tabulation,  varieties  are  ranked  according  to  the  number 
of  reports  in  which  each  was  listed  as  outstanding,  for  example,  the  first  one, 
Wild  Ginger,  was  mentioned  in  118  reports. 

This  appraisal  of  the  non-HM  irises  in  Denver  gardens  is  entirely  apart 
from  the  AIS  awards  system.  As  in  the  case  of  the  100  varieties  voted  as 
favorites  in  the  annual  popularity  poll  (Symposium),  the  irises  in  the  tabula¬ 
tion  are  not  thereby  accorded  any  official  recognition.  Those  now  eligible  for 
the  HM  award  can  receive  it  only  if  a  sufficient  number  of  judges  have 
voted  for  them  on  the  regular  1963  judge’s  ballot. 


Variety 

T  imes 
Mentioned 

Originator 

Wild  Ginger 

118 

James  M.  Gibson 

Winter  Olympics 

115 

Mrs.  Opal  Brown 

CORABANDE 

99 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen 

Claudia  Rene 

71 

Larry  Gaulter 

Cooing  Dove 

67 

O.  T.  Baker 

Light  of  Love 

58 

O.  T.  Baker 

Dark  Fury 

57 

Walt  Luihn 

Fifth  Avenue 

48 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen 

Bayadere 

46 

Mrs.  Opal  Brown 

Cross  Country 

43 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Knocke 

Happy  Holiday 

40 

W.  B.  Schortman 

Martel 

37 

Tell  Muhlestein 

Mollie  Emms 

35 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen 

Ultrapoise 

35 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Noyd 

White  Pride 

34 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Branch 

Spanish  Affair 

32 

George  A.  Shoop 

September  Song 

32 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen 

Hotsienna 

29 

Walt  Luihn 

Girlish  Figure 

28 

O.  T.  Baker 

Trisha 

27 

Mrs.  Flora  McGee 

Pongee  Lace 

27 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

New  Frontier 

24 

Mrs.  Neva  Sexton 

Pella 

24 

Richard  W.  Morgan 

Raspberry  Whirl 

23 

Mrs.  Opal  Brown 

Brave  Viking 

23 

Mrs.  Georgia  Hinkle 

Breathless 

22 

Carl  O.  Schirmer 

Above  All 

22 

Charles  P.  Gordon 

Starchy  Sue 

21 

Horace  A.  Wright 
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Variety 

Times 

Mentioned 

Originator 

Gay  Geisha 

21 

Marvin  G.  Olson 

Bright  Sails 

21 

Richard  Goodman 

Saffron  Jewel 

20 

Thornton  M.  Abell 

Goodness 

19 

Sanford  L.  Babson 

Pacific  Harmony 

19 

Collie  S.  Terrell 

Pink  Flurry 

18 

Mrs.  Charles  Sheaff 

Village  Green 

17 

Mrs.  Georgia  Hinkle 

Jersey  Beauty 

14 

W.  B.  Schortman 

Timmie  Too 

14 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Wolff 

Kachina  Doll 

13 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

By  Request 

12 

Mrs.  Neva  Sexton 

Glittering  Sands 

12 

W.  B.  Schortman 

Granada 

12 

G.  A.  Carlson 

Little  Sheba 

12 

Thornton  M.  Abell 

Magic  Morn 

12 

Mrs.  Georgia  Hinkle 

Percussion 

12 

O.  T.  Baker 

Just  Heaven 

11 

Mrs.  Norman  H.  James 

Mountain  Breeze 

11 

O.  T.  Baker 

Seafair  Queen 

11 

Rex.  Brown 

Soft  Sky 

11 

Thornton  M.  Abell 

Cream  Ballet 

10 

W.  B.  Schortman 

Dungaree  Doll 

10 

G.  T.  Baker 

Pipes  of  Pan 

10 

Mrs.  Opal  Brown 

Rare  Gold 

10 

Carl  D.  Schirmer 

COOK  MEMORIAL  CUP  AWARDED  TO  DR.  LOOMIS 

At  the  Denver  convention,  the  Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Cup  was  awarded 
to  the  veteran  iris  breeder,  Dr.  Philip  A.  Loomis,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
for  his  deep  yellow  iris,  Aspenglow.  This  iris  was  named  on  the  ballots  of 
142  of  the  273  members  who  voted  for  the  awarding  of  the  cup.  Originally 
known  as  the  President’s  Cup  when  it  was  established  by  Dr.  Franklin  Cook 
during  his  service  as  xAJS  president  (1947-48),  it  was  renamed  the  Franklin 
Cook  Memorial  Award  in  1952. 

Dr.  Loomis,  now  88,  has  been  breeding  irises  since  1912  and  has  originated 
some  outstanding  varieties.  His  interest  in  breeding  for  pink  yielded  the 
pink  blend,  Morocco  Rose,  introduced  in  1937,  which  David  Hall  is  credited 
(in  Half  Century  of  Iris,  page  188)  with  saying  it  was  on  both  sides  of  the 
family  tree  that  produced  the  first  true  pinks  with  tangerine  beards  in  1942. 
Dr.  Loomis’s  Elmohr  was  the  Dykes  Medalist  in  1945. 

Included  among  the  first  eight  in  this  year’s  voting  for  the  Cook  Memorial 
Award,  in  which  by  custom  irises  originated  in  the  Region  in  which  the 
convention  is  held  are  favored,  are  the  following: 

Wayward  Wind  (O.  T.  Baker,  Denver),  38  votes;  Cooing  Dove  (O.  T. 
Baker),  21  votes;  Orange  Parade  (Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen,  Roy,  Utah),  14 
votes;  Winter  Olympics  (Mrs.  Tom  Brown,  Walla  Walla,  Washington),  13 
votes;  Wild  Ginger  (J.  M.  Gibson,  Porterville,  California),  10  votes;  Light 
of  Love  (O.  T.  Baker)  and  Lynn  Reid  (Dr.  John  R.  Durrance,  Denver), 
each  8  votes. 
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Chromosome  Pairing  in  Tetraploid  Bearded  Irises 

Katherine  Heinig  and  L.  F.  Randolph 

The  manner  in  which  the  chromosomes  pair  in  species  and  garden  varieties 
of  tetraploid  irises  is  directly  related  to  the  frequency  with  which  charac¬ 
ters  segregate  in  seedling  progenies.  Pairing  of  homologous  chromosomes  also 
is  required  for  recombinations  of  genes  borne  on  the  same  chromosome.  Thus 
the  manner  in  which  the  chromosomes  are  associated  in  the  reduction  divisions 
preceding  germ-cell  formation  is  of  direct  concern  to  the  hybridizer  in 
developing  new  and  distinctive  varieties  of  garden  irises.  The  amount  and 
kind  of  pairing  among  the  chromosomes  of  the  species  and  garden  hybrids 
also  is  important  in  tracing  their  origin  and  evolutionary  relationships.  For 
these  reasons  such  studies  have  both  practical  and  theoretical  importance. 

It  is  well  known  that  modern  tall  bearded  garden  irises  are  predominantly 
tetraploids  that  have  had  a  complex  hybrid  origin.  The  varieties  grown  in 
European  gardens  during  the  19th  century  were  diploids  apparently  having 
originated  from  the  diploid  species,  I.  pallida  and  I.  variegata  and  possibly 
also  from  related  forms  of  1.  pallida  such  as  7.  cengialtii  and  7.  illyrica.  These 
species  are  known  to  have  occurred  from  the  Austrian  Tyrol  southward  in  the 
area  bordering  the  northern  end  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  in  northern  Italy, 
southern  Austria  and  northwestern  Yugoslavia.  From  these  species  and  their 
natural  hybrids  were  developed  large  numbers  of  diploid  cultivars  that  became 
widely  distributed  in  European  gardens  during  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century. 

During  the  last  two  decades  of  the  19th  century  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  20th  century,  large-flowered  tetraploid  forms,  some  of  which  were  given 
species  names  and  others  cultivar  names,  were  introduced  into  Europe  from 
eastern  Mediterranean  countries  and  the  Kashmir.  The  most  important  of 
these  were  7.  cypriana,  kashmiriana,  mesopotamica,  trojana,  Amas,  Macrantha 
and  Ricardi.  In  addition,  a  Balkan  species  with  shorter  bloomstalks  and  an 
unusual  branching  habit,  7.  aphylla,  was  available  during  this  period  to 
hybridizers  in  England  and  possibly  also  in  France  These  tetraploids  were 
crossed  with  the  European  diploid  cultivars  and  the  seedlings  intercrossed  in 
various  combinations  by  iris  hybridizers  of  that  period.  In  this  manner  were 
produced  early  in  the  20th  century  the  foundation  stocks  from  which  modern 
tetraploid  tall  bearded  irises  originated.  The  improvement  of  these  new  kinds 
of  irises  proceeded  rapidly  from  about  1920  to  1945  and  in  this  brief  interval 
the  new  tetraploids  almost  completely  displaced  the  diploids  in  American 
gardens  (Randolph,  1944),  due  to  their  superior  garden  characteristics— 
their  greater  vigor  and  the  larger  size  of  their  flowers,  which  were  of  improved 
form  and  became  available  in  many  different  colors. 

Our  studies  of  chromosome  pairing  have  included  the  tetraploid  species 

Dr.  Katherine  Heinig  is  a  professor  of  biology  in  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Albany.  She  is  interested  in  chromosome  studies  in  iris  species  and  hybrids 
and  has  published  several  articles  on  the  relation  of  chromosome  pairing  to  dis¬ 
tribution  of  genetic  traits  in  irises. 

Dr.  Randolph,  a  retired  professor  of  botany,  is  the  immediate  past  president  of  the 
American  Iris  Society.  He  has  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the  Bulletin  on  iris 
genetics  and  classification  and  other  topics,  and  was  the  editor  of  Garden  Irises  (see 
inside  of  front  cover),  to  which  lie  contributed  several  chapters. 
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mentioned  above,  various  tetraploid  tall  bearded  cultivars  that  are  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  very  large  number  being  grown  in  American  gardens,  and 
several  hybrids  of  I.  aphylla  involving  well-known  tetraploid  cultivars  as  the 
other  parent.  A  sufficient  number  of  observations  were  made  to  obtain  an 
indication  of  the  amount  of  variability  in  the  pairing  behavior  of  the  chromo¬ 
somes  to  be  found  among  these  plants.  Relatively  few  clones  of  the  species 
were  available  for  study— usually  not  more  than  three— but  ample  micro- 
sporocyte  material  (pollen  mother  cells)  of  these  and  the  hybrids  were  availa¬ 
ble,  since  they  are  perennials  readily  propagated  vegetatively.  The  cyto- 
logical  observations  will  be  described  after  considering  the  purpose  for  which 
these  studies  were  undertaken  and  something  of  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  major  objectives  of  the  study  were  to  determine  whether  segregation 
and  recombination  of  characters  are  to  be  expected  in  second  generation  and 
backcross  progenies  of  hybrids  between  the  various  tetraploid  species  of  tall 
bearded  iris  and  with  modern  tetraploid  tall  bearded  cultivars.  If  the  pairing 
behavior  of  the  chromosomes  in  the  first-generation  hybrids  from  such  crosses 
indicates  that  segregation  and  recombination  may  be  expected,  it  becomes 
more  certain  that  worthwhile  results  can  be  achieved  by  utilizing  such 
crosses  in  breeding  for  many  different  kinds  of  horticulturally  desirable  new 
characteristics.  It  should  be  possible,  for  example,  to  obtain  earlier  as  well 
as  later  flowering  tall  bearded  varieties,  thus  extending  the  blooming  season, 
and  better  adaptation  to  a  variety  of  climatic  conditions  combined  with  more 
resistance  to  various  diseases. 

Segregation 

The  manner  in  which  the  chromosomes  pair  in  species  and  garden  varieties 
of  tetraploid  irises  is  directly  related  to  the  frequency  with  which  characters 
segregate  in  seedling  progenies.  Obviously,  this  is  a  very  important  considera¬ 
tion  for  iris  breeders.  If  segregation  occurs  freely  for  many  characters,  both 
dominant  and  recessive,  the  chance  of  securing  desirable  new  kinds  of  irises 
from  a  particular  cross  is  much  better  than  if  there  is  little  or  no  segregation. 

The  iris  is  a  cross-pollinated,  herbaceous  perennial  and  in  the  relatively 
small  populations  in  which  the  species  ordinarily  occur  in  the  wild,  there  are 
innumerable  variations  in  growth  habit,  color  and  form  of  flowers,  and 
various  other  characters  not  attributable  to  environmental  influence.  Existing 
cultivars  are  complex  hybrids  often  involving  several  species  in  their  pedigrees. 
Pronounced  heterozygosity  is  characteristic  of  both  the  species  and  the  derived 
cultivars. 

At  the  tetraploid  level  the  frequency  with  which  segregating  characters 
appear  is  reduced  very  appreciably  in  comparison  to  their  frequency  among 
diploids.  For  single  gene  differences  contributed  to  a  cross  by  parents 
homozygous  for  contrasting  alleles,  the  F2  frequencies  for  recessives  are 
reduced  in  autotetraploids  with  random  chromosome  pairing  from  about  one- 
seventh  to  nearly  one-twelfth  that  of  diploids.  Within  these  limits  this 
frequency  is  dependent  on  the  position  of  the  genes  involved  with  reference 
to  the  centromere,  the  spindle-attachment  region  of  the  chromosomes:  genes 
far  from  the  centromere  will  yield  higher  frequencies  than  those  near  the  cen¬ 
tromere.  But  in  irises  the  location  of  particular  genes  in  relation  to  the 
centromere  has  not  been  determined,  and  until  this  is  accomplished  predic- 
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tions  more  accurate  than  the  range  in  frequencies  indicated  above  cannot 
be  made. 

In  tetraploids  resulting  from  species  crosses  (allotetraploids)  the  two  sets 
of  chromosomes  contributed  by  each  parent  tend  to  pair  among  themselves 
rather  than  at  random  as  in  typical  autoploids.  In  typical  auto  tetraploids  all 
four  sets  of  chromosomes  are  equally  homologous  and  pair  indiscriminately; 
in  allotetraploids  the  differences  between  the  sets  contributed  by  each  parent 
reduce  the  amount  of  pairing  among  their  chromosomes,  and  may  in  fact 
eliminate  it  altogether  when  wide  crosses  are  involved  and  thus  restrict 
pairing  activity  to  the  sets  contributed  to  the  cross  by  each  parent. 

Tendencies  in  the  direction  of  selective  pairing  of  parental  chromosomes 
among  themselves  reduce  segregation  at  the  tetraploid  level  more  than  in 
autotetraploids  with  random  pairing,  and  if  exclusively  autosynaptic  pairing 
by  parental  chromosomes  prevails  there  will  be  no  segregation  for  gene 
differences  contributed  to  the  cross  by  the  parent  species,  unless  the  other 
parent  is  also  heterozygous  for  the  same  alleles,  or  unless  the  other  parent  is 
not  carrying  the  dominant  alleles  of  such  genes. 

Recombination 

The  pairing  behavior  of  the  chromosomes  during  the  reduction  divisions 
in  germ-cell  formation  has  a  direct  relation  to  an  important  principle  of 
heredity  concerned  with  the  manner  in  which  many  characters  are  inherited. 
It  was  fully  established  by  Mendel,  the  founder  of  the  science  of  genetics,  that 
the  members  of  different  allelic  pairs  are  inherited  independently  of  each 
other.  At  the  time  of  germ-cell  formation  random  assortment  of  allelic  genes 
occurs;  but  there  are  exceptions.  The  tendency  of  parental  combinations  of 
genes  to  remain  together  in  certain  crosses  is  well  known  to  geneticists  and 
plant  breeders  as  the  phenomenon  of  genetic  linkage.  When  this  occurs  there 
is  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  frequency  with  which  new  combinations 
of  these  same  genes  appear  in  segregating  progenies,  and  this  could  be  an 
important  consideration  in  iris  breeding. 

The  well-established  explanation  of  genetic  linkage  is  that  the  genes  in 
question  are  located  near  each  other  on  the  same  chromosome.  When  there 
is  random  assortment  they  are  located  in  different  chromosomes  or  so  far 
apart  in  the  same  chromosome  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  linked.  The 
fact  that  different  genes  far  apart  in  the  same  chromosome  are  inherited 
independently  is  due  to  the  capability  of  homologous  chromosomes  to 
exchange  segments  in  an  orderly  fashion  by  a  process  known  as  crossing-over. 
New  combinations  of  linked  genes  resulting  from  crossing  over  are  called 
recombinations. 

In  order  for  recombinations  to  occur  as  a  result  of  crossing  over,  the 
chromosomes  involved  must  be  paired  intimately  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
meiotic  or  reduction  divisions  preceding  germ-cell  formation.  In  tetraploid 
organisms,  if  all  four  of  the  homologous  chromosomes  in  some  or  all  of  the 
tetrasomes  pair  at  random,  two-by-two  recombination  between  genes  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  cross  by  each  of  the  parents  may  occur;  but  if  pairing  is 
autosynapatic,  and  therefore  limited  to  the  members  of  the  two  genomes 
(sets  of  chromosomes)  contributed  to  the  cross  by  each  parent,  recombinations 
can  occur  only  between  the  genes  of  one  parent  or  the  other. 

Well-established  examples  of  linkage  in  irises  at  the  present  time  are  not 
known,  but  tendencies  for  certain  character  to  be  inherited  together  have 
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Photomicrographs  of  chromosomes  at  the  metaphase  stage  of  the  first 
reduction  (meiotic)  division  in  I.  aphylla  (Fig.  1)  and  a  first  genera¬ 
tion  hybrid  of  I.  aphylla  and  Black  and  Blue,  a  tetraploid  tall 
bearded  cultivar  (Fig.  2).  Quadrivalents  are  identified  by  short 
arrows,  univalents  in  Fig.  1  by  longer  arrows.  In  Fig.  2  the  8 
univalents  are  scattered  in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  cell  away  from  the 
paired  chromosomes  grouped  in  the  center  of  the  figure.  As  ^pro¬ 
duced  here  the  chromosomes  in  these  two  figures  are  magnified  ap¬ 
proximately  1000  times. 
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been  noted  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  proof  of  linkage  will  be 
established  in  due  time  as  it  has  been  in  many  other  organisms.  It  is  conceiva¬ 
ble  that  the  relatively  low  chiasma  frequency  observed  in  the  present  study 
of  chromosome  pairing  in  tetraploid  irises,  whi  .h  will  be  described  more  fully 
later,  explains  why  linkages  have  not  been  identi.ied  in  these  plants  although 
large  numbers  of  progenies  have  been  grown  by  hybridizers  who  would  be 
expected  to  note  such  unusual  occurrences. 

Recombination  of  linked  genes  in  tetraploid  irises  may  have  relatively 
little  importance  in  most  breeding  programs,  but  if  there  were,  for  example, 
a  close  linkage  between  a  gene  responsible  for  injurious  effects  caused  by 
virus  diseases  of  irises  and  another  gene  required  to  produce  the  distinctive 
color  pattern  found  in  certain  oncoeyclus  species,  a  break  in  this  linkage 
could  be  the  initial  step  in  the  development  of  more  vigorous  new  strains  of 
aril  irises. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  CHROMOSOME  PAIRING 

The  most  favorable  stage  for  observing  the  pairing  behavior  of  iris 
chromosomes  is  the  metaphase  (mid-phase)  of  the  first  meiotic  (reduction) 
division  preceding  germ-cell  formation.  At  this  stage  the  chromosomes  are 
oriented  on  the  metaphase  plate  in  a  relatively  condensed  form.  (Figs.  1  and 
2.)  In  Figure  1  there  may  be  seen  numerous  pairs  of  chromosomes  (bivalents) 
and  in  addition  there  are  four  quadrivalents  and  two  univalents,  identified 
by  arrows  in  the  tetraploid  species  from  which  this  cell  was  obtained,  namely, 
I.  aphylla;  in  other  tetraploids  examined  cytologically  during  the  course  of 
this  study,  there  were  usually  not  more  than  one  or  two  quadrivalents  at  the 
metaphase  stages  (see  Tables  1  and  2). 

The  varying  number  of  univalents  present  at  metaphase  resulted  from 
loose  pairing  of  some  of  the  chromosomes  during  the  early  prophase,  followed 
by  their  separation  (desynapsis)  during  the  late  prophase.  This  is  character¬ 
istic  of  hybrids  in  which  the  chromosomes  are  not  entirely  homologous,  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  their  frequency  is  higher  in  the  aphylla  hybrids  and 
cultivars  than  in  the  species.  A  metaphase  figure  in  which  there  are  eight 
univalents  and  two  quadrivalents  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2  which  is  from  a 
hybrid  of  L  aphylla  and  Black  and  Blue,  a  tetraploid  cultivar. 

At  the  diakinesis  stage  which  precedes  the  metaphase,  the  chromosomes 
are  less  condensed  and  are  distributed  throughout  the  cell,  but  it  is  usually 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  determine  the  associations  of  all  of  the  chromo¬ 
somes  in  a  particular  cell  at  this  stage  than  at  the  succeeding  metaphase 
stage.  However,  higher  frequencies  of  multivalent  associations  usually  occur 
at  diakinesis  than  at  metaphase  and  more  accurately  indicate  the  amount  of 
pairing  which  existed  still  earlier  in  prophase  when  recombination  of  chromo¬ 
some  segments  takes  place  by  crossing-over.  Figure  3,  a  diakinesis  figure  of 
H-57219-3  (Black  Forest  X  I.  aphylla  S-2),  shows  five  quadrivalents,  one 
trivalent,  twelve  bivalents  and  three  univalents.  The  chromosome  number 
of  this  plant  was  50  rather  than  the  normal  48.  As  explained  later  such 
aneuploids  with  one  or  a  few  chromosomes  more  or  less  than  an  even 
multiple  of  the  base  number,  which  is  twelve  in  tall  bearded  irises,  do  oc¬ 
casionally  occur,  especially  in  tetraploids  and  other  polyploids.  Most  of  the 
observations  reported  here  were  made  at  the  first  metaphase  but  sufficient 
diakinesis  figures  were  examined  to  establish  that  multivalent  frequencies  in 
iris  tetraploids  are  higher  at  this  stage  than  at  the  first  metaphase. 


Photomicrographs  of  chromosomes  at  the  ctiakmes^s  stage  ( T  ig.  3 ) 
and  anaphase  stage  (Fig.  4)  of  the  first  reduction  division,  in  a 
first-generation  hybrid  of  Black  Forest,  a  tetraploid  tall  bearded 
cultivar,  and  I.  aphylla.  In  Fig.  3  the  five  quadrivalents  are  identi¬ 
fied  by  short  arrows,  the  three  univalents  by  longer  arrows  and  the 
one  trivalent  by  an  arrow  of  intermediate  length.  The  chromosomes 
of  Fig.  3  are  magnified  approximately  1000  times  and  those  of  Fig. 
4  approximately  800  times. 
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At  anaphase  I  (Fig.  4)  the  members  of  the  bivalents  and  multivalents  dis¬ 
join  and  the  total  number  present  in  the  daughter  groups  can  be  determined. 
Equal  or  unequal  numbers  may  be  present  in  the  two  anaphase  groups  of 
chromosomes,  depending  on  the  regularity  of  disjunction  of  the  multivalents 
and  bivalents  and  the  distribution  of  univalents  which  may  be  present  at 
metaphase. 

FREQUENCIES  OF  OBSERVED  CHROMOSOME  ASSOCIATIONS 

In  making  a  survey  of  the  manner  in  which  the  meiotic  chromosomes  are 
associated  in  tetraploid  bearded  irises,  species  known  to  have  been  used 
extensively  in  the  development  of  garden  varieties,  or  considered  to  be  of 
potential  value  for  this  purpose,  were  chosen  for  study.  The  clones  used  in 
each  case  were  given  identifying  symbols  which  are  recorded  in  Table  1. 
Listed  with  these  five  species  are  the  cultivars,  Macrantha  and  Ricardi;  the 
latter  was  described  in  the  1939  Check  List  of  the  American  Iris  Society  as 
a  form  of  7.  mesopotamica  collected  in  Palestine,  and  the  former,  which  differs 
from  Amas  chiefly  in  height,  is  a  collected  form  from  Amasia,  the  same 
general  locality  from  which  7.  trojana  was  described.  Aphylla  Hungary  is  a 
named  clone  of  7.  aphylla  received  as  a  Hungarian  form  of  this  species  from 
Rudolf  Hanselmayer,  Graz,  Austria.  The  thirteen  tetraploid  tall  bearded 
cultivars  were  selected  as  representatives  of  the  very  large  number  of  well- 
known  standard  garden  varieties,  most  of  which  have  been  used  in  recent 
years  rather  extensively  in  breeding.  Included  in  this  study  are  hybrids  of 
7.  aphylla  and  various  tall  bearded  cultivars  from  which  it  was  hoped  to 
obtain  evidence  of  the  amount  of  segregation  and  recombination  to  be 
expected  from  such  crosses.  These  are  listed  in  Table  2. 

The  data  summarized  in  Tables  1  and  2  are  from  cells  in  the  metaphase 
stage  of  the  first  meiotic  or  reduction  division,  which  occurs  in  the  very  young 
anthers  of  the  flower.  In  some  cases  the  observations  were  limited  by  the 
availability  of  the  material  to  relatively  few  cells  suitable  for  a  complete 
analysis  of  pairing  relationships.  But  when  this  was  not  a  limiting  factor  50 
or  more  cells  of  each  clone  were  examined.  All  of  the  plants  studied  were 
known  to  be  tetraploid  with  a  somatic  number  of  48  or  approximately  48 
chromosomes.  Sufficient  determinations  of  chromosome  number  were  made 
to  confirm  that  aneuploid  numbers  of  one  or  a  few  chromosomes  more  or  less 
than  the  balanced  euploid  number  48  occurred  among  some  of  these  plants 
and  with  about  the  same  frequency  as  is  known  to  occur  in  tetraploid  tall 
bearded  cultivars  (L.  F.  and  Fannie  R.  Randolph,  1959).  Such  minor 
deviations  in  chromosome  number  would  not  significantly  affect  the  observed 
frequencies  of  different  types  of  meiotic  chromosome  association. 

Chromosome  Pairing  in  Tetraploid  Species 
and  Collected  Varieties 

The  four  clones  of  7.  aphylla  that  were  examined  had  consistently  either 
one  or  two  quadrivalents  and  usually  two  univalents,  but  no  cells  were  seen 
with  exclusively  bivalent  pairing.  7.  kashmiriana  and  Macrantha  had 
exclusively  bivalents  or  bivalents  and  one  quadrivalent,  except  for  five  sporo- 
cytes  of  Macrantha  in  which  two  univalents  were  observed.  Either  one  or  two 
trivalents,  but  no  quadrivalents  were  identified  in  7.  mesopotamica  and  in 
addition  there  were  24  cells  with  exclusively  bivalents.  In  this  species  there 
was  a  relatively  high  frequency  of  cells  with  one  to  five  univalents.  Although 
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Ricardi  has  been  considered  to  be  a  clonal  selection  of  l.  mesopotamica,  a 
quadrivalent  not  seen  in  I.  mesopotamica  and  a  much  lower  frequency  of 
cells  with  exclusively  bivalent  pairing  were  identified  in  this  variety.  This 
suggests  that  it  is  a  genetically  distinct  entity.  With  respect  to  different  kinds 
of  metaphase  I  associations,  I.  croatica  was  the  most  variable  of  the  species 
examined. 

The  observed  differences  in  pairing  relationships  among  these  species  and 
collected  varieties  appear  to  be  indicative  of  real  genetic  differences  in  the 
degree  of  homology  existing  among  the  four  genomes  (chromosome  sets)  of 
these  plants.  Such  differences  in  homology  might  be  due  to  structural  differ¬ 
ences  of  the  sort  that  would  affect  their  pairing  behavior.  This  possibility 
will  be  considered  more  fully  in  the  discussion  following  these  observations. 

Chromosome  Pairing  in  Tetraploid 
Tall  Bearded  Cultivars 

Among  the  13  garden  varieties  included  in  this  study  there  appear  to  be 
relatively  few  significant  differences  in  pairing  relationship  as  shown  in 
Table  1,  and  the  frequencies  of  univalents  and  multivalents  is  much  the 
same  as  in  the  species  included  in  this  study.  This  is  rather  surprising  since 
some  of  these  varieties  include  diploids  in  their  pedigrees  and  others  came 
more  directly  from  various  tetraploid  species.  All  had  one  or  more  quadri- 
valents  and  in  most  cases  trivalents  also  were  present,  along  with  univalents 
which  varied  in  number  from  two  to  as  many  as  10  in  Black  Hills.  As 
explained  earlier  in  the  descriptions  of  the  photomicrographs,  precocious 
separation  of  members  of  bivalents  and  multivalents  during  the  late  prophase 
of  the  first  meiotic  division  probably  explains  the  presence  of  most  of  the 
univalents  seen  at  metaphase.  The  metaphase  trivalents  probably  represent 
quadrivalents  from  which  one  chromosome  became  detached  prematurely. 
This  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  higher  frequency  of  quadrivalents  and 
lower  frequencies  of  univalents  observed  at  diakinesis,  than  at  the  succeeding 
metaphase.  The  relatively  high  frequency  of  univalents  and  the  much  lower 
frequency  of  quadrivalents  and  trivalents  seen  in  the  variety  City  of  Lincoln 
suggest  that  there  was  in  this  variety  more  desynapsis  involving  previously 
paired  chromosomes  than  occurred  in  other  varieties.  Whether  this  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  variegata  types  in  general  is  not  known;  if  it  were  it  might  explain 
the  difficulty  often  experienced  in  obtaining  well-filled  seed  pods  from  crosses 
involving  such  varieties. 

Among  the  first-generation  hybrids  of  I.  aphylla  and  various  tetraploid  tall 
bearded  varieties  and  hybrids  it  might  be  expected  that  there  would  be  less 
regular  pairing,  with  fewer  multivalents  and  more  univalents,  than  among 
the  garden  varieties  themselves.  Since  1.  aphylla  has  a  widespread  distribution 
in  Eastern  Europe  as  a  well-defined  species  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
generations  must  have  intervened  during  its  evolutionary  history  to  permit 
numerous  genic  and  structural  chromosome  alterations  to  have  become 
established.  But  in  these  hybrids  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  has  occurred. 
The  frequency  of  occurrence  of  quadrivalents  and  trivalents  actually  is  some¬ 
what  greater  here  (Table  2)  than  in  most  of  the  cultivars  examined  (Table 
1 ) .  Specifically,  in  the  two  parent  cultivars  involved  in  these  crosses  and  for 
which  cytological  data  are  available,  Helen  McKenzie  and  Morning  Sun¬ 
light,  there  was  a  slightly  lower  frequency  of  multivalents  and  about  the 
same  number  of  univalents  as  in  their  hybrids  with  I.  aphylla.  This  together 
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with  the  regular  presence  of  one  or  more  multivalents  indicates  that  a  suffi¬ 
cient  degree  of  homology  exists  among  the  four  chromosome  sets  brought 
together  in  these  hybrids  of  I.  aphylla  and  tall  bearded  tetraploid  cuitivars 
to  permit  a  significant  amount  of  random  segregation  to  occur  and  for  re¬ 
combination  of  genes  to  take  place  by  crossing-over  between  their  chromo¬ 
somes.  They  should  be,  therefore,  useful  and  promising  material  for 
developing  new  kinds  of  garden  irises. 

Segregation  in  Seedling  Progenies  of  I.  aphylla 
and  Tetraploid  Tall  Bearded  Cultivars 

Observations  were  made  on  the  seedling  progenies  of  the  crosses  involving 
/.  aphylla  and  tetraploid  tall  bearded  cultivars  that  were  subjected  to  cytological 
examinations  (see  listing  of  these  crosses  in  Table  2).  Small  Fj  families  of 
these  seedlings  have  shown  only  a  limited  amount  of  phenotypic  variation 
of  the  sort  to  be  expected  from  tall  bearded  cultivars  known  to  possess  an 
appreciable  amount  of  heterozygosity  for  genes  affecting  growth  habit, 
flower  color  and  other  less  obvious  traits.  Variation  among  different  clones 
of  I.  aphylla  as  grown  in  our  experimental  plots  and  as  observed  in  wild 
populations  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania,  however,  is  very  limited.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  uniformity  of  the  I.  aphylla  parent  obscured,  through  the  action  of 
dominant  alleles,  much  of  the  latent  heterozygosity  of  the  cultivar  parent  in 
first-generation  progenies.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  I.  aphylla 
crosses  readily  with  tetraploid  tall  bearded  cultivars.  The  first-generation 
hybrids  are  vigorous  and  fertile  and  little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
sib-crossing  or  back-crossing  Ft  seedlings  to  either  parent.  Back-cross  tests 
we  have  made  in  very  limited  numbers  have  given  segregations  for  differences 
in  height  of  bloomstalk,  blooming  season,  sizes  of  flower,  absence  of  haft 
markings,  form  and  texture  of  the  flowers,  which  distinguished  the  parent 
clones. 

From  more  extensive  tests  made  by  Robert  Schreiner  (personal  communica¬ 
tion)  there  have  appeared  in  F2  progenies  known  recessive  types  including 
the  plicata  pattern,  white  flower  color,  and  tangerine  beard  color  like  that  of 
the  cultivar  parent.  Additional  data  are  very  much  needed  to  confirm  these 
preliminary  indications  of  segregation  of  the  sort  to  be  expected  from  random 
pairing  among  at  least  some  of  the  chromosomes  in  hybrids  of  cultivars  and 
species  of  tetraploid  tall  bearded  irises. 

The  remarkable  progress  in  tall  bearded  iris  breeding  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  has  involved  the  production  of  large  numbers  of  much 
improved  garden  hybrids,  which  only  remotely  resemble  the  basic  species 
from  which  they  evolved.  Many  new  types  have  appeared,  and  the  available 
evidence  indicates  that  these  are  the  result  of  segregation  following  random 
chromosome  pairing  in  the  hybrids  from  which  they  originated. 

DISCUSSION 

Our  observations  on  the  pairing  behavior  of  the  chromosomes  during  the 
reduction  divisions  preceding  germ-cell  formation  in  tetraploid  bearded  irises 
have  furnished  evidence  of  pairing  among  the  chromosomes  of  the  four 
different  sets  or  genomes  present  in  the  tetraploid  species  and  cultivars 
included  in  this  study.  If  only  bivalent  associations  occurred  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  determine  from  cytological  observations  alone  whether  these 
bivalents  were  formed  exclusively  by  autosynapsis  among  members  of  the  two 
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genomes  contributed  by  each  parent  or  by  allosynapsis  among  chromosomes 
of  both  parents,  or  indiscriminately  and  at  random  by  either  auto-  or  allo¬ 
synapsis.  The  occurrence  of  trivalents  and  quadrivalents  furnishes  visual 
evidence  that  like  chromosomes  of  all  four  sets  are  capable  of  pairing,  in 
some  instances  at  least. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  homologous  chromosomes  of  different  size  are  involved 
in  multivalent  formation  since  some  of  the  trivalents  and  quadrivalents  are 
definitely  smaller  than  others;  some  quadrivalents  were  nearly  twice  as  large 
as  others  observed  in  the  same  and  different  pollen  mother  cells.  They  also 
differed  in  form  as  would  be  expected  of  chromosomes  some  of  which  have 
nearly  terminal  centromeres  and  others  have  median  or  submedian  centro¬ 
meres,  as  Mitra  (1956)  has  shown.  In  general,  the  longer  chromosomes 
more  often  are  involved  in  multivalent  formation  than  are  the  shorter 
chromosomes.  This  is  also  according  to  expectations  since  the  frequency  of 
chismata  (cross  configurations  holding  the  chromosomes  together)  is  higher 
among  the  longer  than  among  the  shorter  chromosomes. 

Only  rarely  were  more  than  two  or  three  multivalents  observed  at  the 
inetaphase  stage  in  the  first  meiotic  nuclear  division,  but  at  the  earlier  diakinesis 
stage  higher  frequencies  up  to  six  or  seven  were  noted,  and  there  were  also 
fewer  univalents  at  this  earlier  stage.  From  these  observations  it  was  apparent 
that  the  chromosomes  of  the  different  genomes  are  more  homologous,  i.e., 
more  capable  of  pairing,  than  appeared  to  be  the  case  from  the  metaphase 
stages.  This  is  interpreted  as  being  due  to  the  well-known  tendency  for 
chromosomes  previously  paired  to  separate  during  the  progression  from  the 
diakinesis  to  the  metaphase  stage. 

It  is  possible  that  one  or  more  of  the  observed  multivalent  associations 
in  the  tetraploids  was  due  not  to  the  association  of  homologous  chromosomes 
but  to  an  interchange  of  segments  between  non-homologous  chromosomes, 
commonly  known  as  reciprocal  translocation.  Such  interchanges  may  produce 
association  of  four  chromosomes  cytologically  indistinguishable  at  diakinesis 
and  first  metaphase  from  similar  associations  of  truly  homologous  chromo¬ 
somes.  However,  the  fact  that  all  of  the  numerous  tetraploids  examined  in 
this  study  showed  some  multivalent  formation,  and  a  variable  number  of 
chiefly  longer  chromosomes  of  the  genomes  were  involved  in  most  cases,  is 
interpreted  as  evidence  that  homology  rather  than  segmental  interchanges 
was  responsible  for  at  least  most  of  the  observed  multivalent  associations. 

In  this  connection  the  karyotype  analysis  of  the  somatic  chromosomes  of 
several  tetraploid  species  made  by  Mitra  (1956)  are  significant  and  contribute 
strong  evidence  of  chromosome  homology  among  their  genomes.  In  48- 
chromosome  tetraploid  clones  of  I.  kashmiriana,  Mitra  found  clear  evidence 
of  the  presence  in  quadruplicate  of  certain  clearly  distinguishable  marker 
chromosomes,  of  which  chromosomes  1  and  5  had  arms  of  approximately 
equal  length,  chromosome  2  had  arms  of  unequal  length  and  satellites 
terminating  the  shorter  arm;  other  readily  distinguishable  chromosomes  also 
were  present  in  quadruplicate.  In  diploid  clones  of  this  same  species  these 
marker  chromosomes  were  present  in  duplicate.  Similar  evidence  of  homologv 
among  the  chromosomes  belonging  to  each  of  the  four  genomes  was  observed 
by  Mitra  in  I.  mesopotamica,  cypriana,  trojana  and  croatica,  all  of  which 
are  tetraploids. 

Since  Mitra  s  karyotype  analyses  indicated  that  these  species  are  autoploids 
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that  have  originated  by  direct  chromosome  doubling  of  diploid  ancestral 
forms,  or  from  doubling  in  natural  hybrids  of  closely  related  races  or  species 
having  genomes  that  were  morphologically  very  similar,  it  is  rather  surprising 
that  higher  frequencies  of  multivalent  formation  were  not  observed.  In  the 
absence  of  data  on  multivalent  frequencies  in  experimentally  induced  auto- 
ploid  bearded  irises  with  which  to  compare  the  frequencies  observed  in  the 
species  and  cultivars  included  in  this  study,  it  is  idle  to  speculate  on  possible 
causes  of  the  observed  low  frequencies  of  multivalent  association.  They  may 
be  little  different  from  the  frequencies  occurring  in  experimental  autotetra- 
ploids  of  diploid  relatives  of  these  tetraploids,  or  the  experimentally  induced 
tetraploids  might  have  much  higher  frequencies,  since  it  is  well  known  that 
multivalent  frequencies  may  vary  from  few  or  none  to  exclusively  quadrivalent 
pairing  in  such  cases.  It  is  possible  that  structural  alterations  in  the  chromo¬ 
somes,  such  as  inversions  within  the  arms  of  the  chromosomes,  have  reduced 
the  frequency  of  multivalent  associations. 

An  appreciable  amount  of  time  undoubtedly  has  intervened  since  these 
tetraploid  tall  bearded  species  evolved  from  their  diploid  progenitors  and  this 
would  have  provided  ample  opportunity  for  structural  rearrangements  of 
chromosome  segments  to  occur  of  the  sort  that  would  not  alter  their  appearance 
but  would  reduce  their  pairing  affinities.  This  could  also  account  for  the 
relatively  low  chiasma  frequencies  in  these  species  and  hybrids  and  for  the 
relatively  high  frequency  of  univalents  at  the  first  metaphase.  When  experi¬ 
mentally  induced  tetraploids  of  the  related  diploid  species  of  bearded  iris 
become  available  for  study  it  will  be  possible  to  interpret  with  more  assurance 
the  results  observed  in  the  present  investigation. 

Our  observations  on  chromosome  pairing  in  tetraploid  species  and  cultivars, 
and  also  in  experimental  hybrids  of  I.  aphylla  and  various  tetraploid  garden 
varieties  indicate  that  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  transfer  from  these  species 
to  existing  breeding  stocks  desirable  new  traits  possessed  by  the  species. 
Evidence  that  this  has  in  fact  happened  in  the  development  of  the  very  dark 
purple  varieties  such  as  Black  Forest,  Sable  Night,  Black  Hills  and  many 
others,  was  reviewed  by  Robert  Schreiner  (1958),  and  the  development  of  the 
recent  Dykes  Medal  winner,  Whole  Cloth,  is  another  outstanding  example 
of  the  possibility  of  utilizing  species  in  the  development  of  new  kinds  of 
garden  irises. 


SUMMARY 

This  study  of  chromosome  pairing  in  tetraploid  species  and  cultivars  of 
bearded  iris  has  demonstrated  that  trivalent  and  quadrivalent  associations 
involving  different  members  of  the  genome  occur  with  low  but  significant 
frequencies.  This  is  interpreted  as  evidence  that  gene  segregation  and  re¬ 
combination  is  occurring  among  the  four  sets  of  chromosomes  comprising 
the  tetraploids. 

Similar  frequencies  of  multivalents  were  observed  in  experimental  hybrids 
of  I.  aphylla  and  various  tetraploid  tall  bearded  cultivars,  and  evidence  of 
gene  segregation  of  the  sort  to  be  expected  from  autoploids  having  chromo¬ 
some  sets  sufficiently  homologous  to  pair  and  undergo  genetic  recombination 
was  obtained  from  second-generation  progenies  of  these  hybrids.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  these  observations  and  their  utilization  in  iris  breeding  programs 
were  discussed  briefly. 
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Philadelphia  to  Boston 

A.  Edward  Murray,  Jr. 

Philadelphia  iris  gardens  blossomed  forth  in  spite  of  the  open  winter  with 
very  little  snow  to  insulate  against  the  dry,  cold  winds.  John  Lyster,  of 
suburban  Aldan,  Pennsylvania,  displayed  his  usual  magnificent  clumps  of  the 
standard  varieties  which  have  attracted  thousands  of  flower-lovers  as  well  as 
passers-by  for  many  years.  Tea  Apron,  by  El  Dorado  Gardens,  was  amongst 
the  most  popular  of  the  new  varieties  with  its  plicata  markings  of  violet  con¬ 
fined  to  the  region  near  the  wide  hafts  and  the  beard  itself.  The  rest  of  the 
flower  is  a  starchy  white  with  occasional  pepperings  of  violet.  Ellen  Manor, 
(Blocker)  is  deemed  worthy  of  its  introduction  in  the  busy  field  of  light  blue 
with  its  individualistic  fluted  form  with  wavy-ruffled  edges.  Gracie  Pfost, 
(Eva  Smith)  offers  a  smooth  rose  self  with  a  silent  haft  and  good  branching. 

In  the  garden  of  Professor  Larry  Mains,  who  teaches  civil  engineering  at 
Drexel  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  we  are  always  likely  to  find  the  latest  Fay 
originations.  Rippling  Waters  was  elegant  in  the  garden  with  its  ruffled 
orchid  flowers  and  tangerine  beards  and  its  fine  branching.  Arctic  Flame 
displays  snow-white,  heavily  substanced  petals  bedecked  with  tangerine 
beards.  Prettyfield  is  a  superb  blue  amoena  with  pure  white  standards  and 
light  blue  falls  which  shade  into  white  at  the  hafts  where  white  beards 
complete  the  serene  combination. 

Jake  Weber,  in  Yeadon,  grows  some  of  the  finest  clumps  of  Dawn  Crest 
(De  Forest)  and  Poet’s  Dream  (Opal  Brown)  seen  anywhere.  Top  Dollar, 

Mr.  Murray  was  a  judge  in  the  International  Iris  Competition  in  Florence,  Italy, 
in  1961.  Recently  he  returned  from  a  trip  around  the  world,  and  this  summer  is 
assisting  Dr.  Fogg  in  the  woody  plants  course  at  the  Morris  Arboretum  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Address:  70  Kraft  Lane,  Kenwood,  Levittown,  Pa. 
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by  Tompkins,  was  observed  on  a  first-year  plant  as  a  large,  smooth,  vivid 
yellow  self  with  great  carrying  power. 

Bill  Hirsch  grows  in  his  Havertown  garden  some  specimen  stalks  which  we 
saw  at  the  Delaware  Valley  Iris  Show  and  which  brought  him  first  place  and 
the  Silver  Certificate.  Whole  Cloth,  Truly  Yours,  and  Whirl  a  way  (a 
Pennsylvania-bred  iris  by  Charles  Voris)  appeared  outstanding  this  year  along 
with  Rippling  Waters,  which  was  performing  well  on  a  young  plant. 

From  Philadelphia  to  Boston  there  are  many  gardens  to  visit  en  route.  In 
Dunellen,  New  Jersey,  the  hybridizing  of  David  Johnson  has  made  strides 
in  the  yellows  and  reds.  Telluride  is  a  lovely  lemon-yellow  with  wide  hafts, 
ruffled  and  flaring  form  with  low  branching.  Timbuctoo  is  a  red  with  very 
wide  hafts  and  few  markings  but  on  somewhat  low  stalks  like  most  red  iris. 
His  Number  342  is  a  very  bright  golden  yellow  with  a  brilliance  seen  in 
few  iris  which  seems  to  transmit  this  to  its  seedlings. 

The  Presby  Memorial  Gardens  in  Montclair  always  has  wonderful  bloom. 
Snow  Tracery  (Wills)  is  a  fine  blue  plieata  with  sturdy  stalks  well  branched 
and  an  interesting  feature  of  blue  brushed  on  the  crests  of  the  styles.  New 
Arrival  (Fay)  is  a  delicately  refreshing  soft  pink  which  is  an  absolute  self 
without  markings  and  a  medium  pink  beard.  Chianti  is  an  Italian  iris  bred 
by  Mrs.  Flaminia  Specht  of  Florence  which  has  wine-red,  ruffled  flowers  with 
very  few  veins  and  very  fine  stalks  exhibiting  rebranching  on  lowermost 
branches.  Pacific  Panorama  (Sexton)  proved  to  be  a  lovely  medium  blue 
which  bloomed  profusely  on  a  two-year  plant  with  good,  wide  branching 
from  South  Pacific  and  low  branching  from  Swan  Ballet,  its  parents. 

The  Cassebeers  live  beside  a  reservoir  in  Rockland  County,  New  York 
State,  and  are  conveniently  along  the  way  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston.  Their 
own  Patrician’s  Sweetheart,  from  Patrician  by  Sweetheart’s  Folly 
embodies  the  fine  attributes  of  both  its  parents  with  a  soft  creamy  color 
smoothly  deepened  at  the  haft  to  a  lemon  in  a  heavily  substanced  flower  of 
quality.  Their  Siberian  irises  White  Swirl,  Violet  Flare,  and  Blue 
Brilliant  are  the  finest  in  a  decade.  King’s  Mountain  is  a  triumph  of 
breeding  from  Jesse  Wills  in  the  rose-reel  category.  The  flowers  are  very 
large  and  shown  on  well-branched  stalks.  Rainbow  Gold  (Plough)  and 
Indiglow  ( Schortman )  were  very  fine  here.  But  a  “sleeper”  from  the 
Schreiners  which  has  beautiful,  wide-hafted  light  blue  blossoms  in  abundance 
is  Sparkling  Waters.  This  was  just  introduced  in  1960  and  has  dropped 
in  price  to  only  five  dollars  probably  due  to  its  being  a  good  multiplier  and 
fine  performer.  Sparkling  Waters  deserves  more  comment  for  very  few 
iris  surpass  it  in  quality  and  floriferousness. 

Further  along  the  route  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston  one  may  easily  find 
the  garden  of  F rederick  Gadd  in  Wethersfield,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Gadd  is 
currently  serving  as  RVP  for  Region  1.  Although  past  its  peak  season,  Jungle 
Fires  (Schreiners) ,  Sweet  Refrain  (D.  Hall) ,  Millionaire  (Brizendine) , 
Tillamook  (Schreiners) ,  and  Prettyfield  were  outstanding  in  this  garden. 
Tea  Apron  again  proved  to  be  very  distinctive. 

Harold  Knowlton’s  Bronze  Sentinel  was  the  beacon  in  his  garden  this 
year.  It  is  a  new  color  which  appeared  to  be  a  complete  self  of  bronze. 
Bronze  Sentinel  is  very  floriferous  with  many  medium-size  flowers  on  a 
good,  widely  branching  plant.  His  Mayflower  is  a  cornflower-blue  self 
near  to  true  blue  in  the  medium  register  with  low-branched  stalks.  Peach 
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Bloom,  another  Knowlton  iris,  is  a  very  delicate  color  of  soft  peach  flushed 
white— a  peaches  and  cream  iris. 

Dr.  Franklin  Lowry,  who  lives  near  the  Knowltons  in  Newton,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  is  continuing  the  lovely  garden  of  his  dearly  beloved  wife,  Edith  Lowry, 
who  gave  all  irisarians  the  Dykes  Medalist,  Violet  Harmony.  Melolite  is 
equally  fine  in  the  coloring  of  mellow  gold  with  good  substance  and  sturdy 
stalks.  Ravenwood  is  a  deep  purple  self  with  a  blue-tipped  beard;  it  blooms 
well.  Dark  Emblem  is  Mrs.  Lowry's  elegantly  formed,  wide-hafted,  deep 
violet  self  which  has  ideal  form  with  a  fluting  to  the  falls. 

Mrs.  Irving  Fraim,  in  nearby  Waltham,  has  received  a  distinct  honor  in  the 
receipt  of  a  silver  medal  from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for  a 
most  pleasing  garden  with  year-round  bloom.  Hers  is  more  than  an  iris 
garden.  Mrs.  Fraim  grows  each  iris  to  perfection,  and  her  Siberian  irises 
are  especially  well  grown.  A  guested  seedling  from  George  Pride  was  the 
very  finest  blue  amoena  seedling  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  large,  ruffled, 
well  substanced  and  had  clean,  white  standards  and  soft  blue  falls. 

Mrs.  Miriam  Corey,  of  Reading,  has  a  wonderful  perennial  garden  on  a 
farm  in  the  northern  suburbs  of  Boston.  Her  fine  irises  are  carefully  inter¬ 
spersed  with  coral  bells,  gas  plant,  columbine,  and  other  perennials.  Ultra¬ 
poise  (Noyd)  was  particularly  fine  with  vivid  gold,  laced  flowers  with 
tangerine  beards  on  a  low-branched  stalk.  Rimfire  (Tompkins),  a  cleanly 
marked  red  plicata,  was  a  standout.  Soaring  Kite  (Nelson)  sports  ruffled 
cream  flowers  with  many  buds,  Several  peach-colored  seedlings  were  of 
interest,  but  the  best  was  a  medium-blue  self  from  Galilee  X  Ruffled 
Starlite  which  was  wide,  ruffled  and  wide  branched. 

The  Stedman  Buttrick  garden  in  historic  Concord  will  unfortunately  have 
to  revert  to  its  former  state  as  a  meadow  in  order  to  satisfy  the  historians.  We 
irisarians  moan  the  loss  of  such  a  fine  formal  garden  which  is  one  of  the 
last  grand  examples.  Sudbury  River,  bred  by  Henry  Murray  for  Mr.  Buttrick, 
is  the  finest  of  their  light  blue  irises  with  very  wide  flowers  with  Flying 
Squadron  form  (horizontally  flaring)  and  ruffled  standards. 

Last  in  my  order  of  visitation,  but  certainly  not  the  last  in  hospitality, 
were  the  John  Bartholomews  of  East  Milton,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Bartholomew 
is  director  of  the  AIS  National  Robin  Program  and  he  and  Mrs.  Bartholomew 
are  active  in  the  robins  all  around  the  world  and  were  eager  to  tell  me  about 
their  recent  trip  to  the  Denver  convention.  They  grow  most  of  the  Schortman 
irises  and  Golden  Dawn  looked  like  the  very  best  of  his  new  ones.  Golden 
Dawn  has  wide  parts,  a  soft  gold  color  throughout,  and  low  branching. 
Then  there  was  a  most  interesting  discovery:  Ballet  Premiere.  Mrs. 
Bartholomew  has  been  hybridizing  for  many  years  and  introduced  Blue 
Parasol  through  the  late  Oliver  Holton’s  Cherry  Hill  Iris  Garden  here  in 
Pennsylvania.  Her  Ballet  Premiere  is  the  finest  light  lobelia-violet  self  with 
horizontally  flaring,  ruffled  falls  and  domed  standards.  The  beards  are  white 
tipped  light  violet.  Ballet  Premiere  is  the  most  exciting  new  find  this 
season.  Mrs.  Bartholomew  can  be  well  proud,  and  I  hope  this  new  variety 
becomes  widely  disseminated  in  both  West  and  East. 

The  New  England  people  are  so  friendly  that  I  hope  to  continue  visiting 
their  gardens  every  year.  For  after  all  is  said  and  done,  we  enjoy  irises 
because  of  the  people  who  hybridize,  so  therefore  we  can  appreciate  those 
who  create  our  irises  all  the  more  as  irisarians  and  as  friends. 
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On  the  1  rail  of  Iri  ses 1 

Lys  Housley 

On  March  16,  we  Housleys  set  off  southward,  via  Vaughn  and  Roswell, 
New  Mexico.  In  this  area  there  were  no  irises  to  look  for,  so  we 
gathered  yucca  seed,  at  the  request  of  our  native-plant-growing-nurseryman 
friend,  Harry  Swift.  We  found  three  or  four  kinds  of  yucca  but  had  no  way 
of  keying  them  to  species.  Roswell  was  a  lovely  town,  but  there  is  not  much 
scenery  around  it  for  many  a  mile,  unless  you  happen  to  be  fond  of  deserts 
of  the  one-cow-per-fortv  (possibly  nearer  a  hundred) -acres  type. 

At  the  breakfast  table  two  days  later  I  looked  to  see  how  many  AIS  mem¬ 
bers  were  listed  in  Abilene,  Texas.  Discovering  that  Mr.  Joe  C.  Benson  gave 
an  address  exactly  two  blocks  away,  he  was  the  lucky  one  I  decided  to  visit. 
While  Howard  hung  on  to  a  parking  spot,  I  went  into  the  bank  where  Mr. 
Benson  works  and  was  impressed  by  being  ushered  in  by  a  secretary.  We 
had  a  good,  standard,  two-irisers  chat.  Mr.  Benson  says  that  he  no  longer 
grows  very  many  irises  but  that  he  has  attended  conventions  since  the  early 
days  of  the  Society  and  mentioned  many  iris  greats  amongst  his  acquaint¬ 
ances.  He  told  of  having  once  bought  an  iris  order  from  a  grower  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  As  he  was  unable  to  get  to  them  immediately,  he  put  them 
in  a  cool  spot  in  his  garage.  Soon  thereafter  he  got  a  frantic  letter  from  the 
grower  asking  him  if  he  had  found  a  wedding  ring  in  the  order.  The  ring 
was  a  highly  valued  possession,  having  belonged  to  the  deceased  wife  of  the 
grower.  Mr.  Benson  carefully  searched  through  all  the  excelsior  in  the  order 
—and  found  the  ring!  After  sending  it  back  he  received  a  large,  expensive 
order  of  irises  as  a  gift  from  the  grateful  owner  of  the  ring.  Doesn’t  that  just 
sound  like  what  could  happen  in  the  iris  world?  I  enjoyed  my  talk  with  Mr. 
Benson  very  much. 

We  went  on  down  to  Austin,  where  we  stayed  overnight  in  a  mammoth 
motel  and  were  amazed  to  discover  that  it  was  just  two  blocks  from  the  former 
location  of  our  “hutment”  of  student  days.  I  could  have  bawled  when  I  saw 
what  I  had  been  told  several  years  ago;  no  hutments,  no  oak  grove,  no 
married  students— just  neatly  manicured  lawns,  a  few  tall  trees,  and  a  huge 
building  for  the  Law  School.  Later,  when  talking  with  other  former  student- 
wives  they  reported  that  was  the  way  they  felt  when  they  saw  it  happen. 
I  felt  as  if  3/2  years  of  our  lives  had  somehow  been  negated. 

We  didn’t  linger  long  over  memories  but  spent  most  of  the  next  day  visiting 
professors  and  bookstores.  Here  I  found  Spring  Flora  of  the  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  Area ,  by  Lloyd  H.  Shinners.  If  anyone  thinks  he  would  like  it,  he  can 
try  writing  to  Hemphill’s  Book  Store,  Austin,  Texas.  At  $5.25  it  comes  to  a 
squeak  over  a  penny  a  page  and  closely  resembles  the  Denver  telephone 
directory.  By  the  time  we  got  home  it  was  already  needing  a  sturdier  cover, 
as  it  is  spiralbound  and  I  used  it  constantly.  It  is  a  complete  key  to  just  about 
everything  that  ever  thought  of  growing  wild  in  Texas;  it  includes  much 

1  We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  S.  L.  Heacock,  of  Denver,  for  the  opportunity  to  see 
a  copy  of  this  robin  letter  of  Mrs.  Housley’s.  It  is  printed  with  Mrs.  Housley’s 
permission;  however,  because  of  space  considerations  a  few  portions  of  her  travelog 
not  relating  to  irises  and  iris  personalities  are  omitted.— Editor. 

Lys  (pronounced  Lee)  Housletj  lives  in  Golden,  Colorado. 
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more  than  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area,  even  some  of  Mexico. 

From  this  area  on  we  saw  wild  flowers,  flowering  shrubs,  and  trees  con¬ 
stantly  until  we  neared  the  end  of  our  circle  of  travel. 

Through  both  Texas  and  Louisiana  we  saw  dooryard  irises  in  bloom:  white 
and  purple,  nothing  else.  The  white  was  a  sorry  specimen  (I  should  say 
variety,  as  we  saw  about  seven  million  of  them  and  they  were  all  alike). 
Some  said  it  was  Florentina,  but  if  so  it  had  to  be  the  sport  of  Florentina 
someone  had  told  me  is  kicking  around;  Sarita  Sandholm  tells  me  she  found 
one  that  answers  the  description  in  the  middle  of  a  very  old  clump  of  the 
good  kind  of  Florentina  that  had  bloomed  properly  for  many  years.  This 
“sport”  is  weak,  floppy,  and  yellow-bearded.  I  wondered  if  the  purple  could 
have  been  kochii,  although  I  did  not  see  it  up  close.  It  was  not  pallida ,  I’m 
sure.  There  may  have  been  more  than  one  kind  though. 

From  Austin  we  went  to  San  Antonio  where  we  sight-saw,  antiqued,  and 
visited  old  friends,  while  a  new  fuel  pump  for  the  car  delayed  us  an  extra 
day.  The  Buick  (1952)  is  an  old  faithful,  but  this  was  not  the  last  time  on 
this  trip  that  it  was  to  remind  us  that  after  about  so  many  thousands  of  miles 
even  the  best  old  Dobbin  is  going  to  need  a  repair.  We  now  have  enough 
new  parts  in  it  that  it  is  going  to  have  to  try  to  keep  going  until  it  reaches 
antique  status.  (Love  that  car!) 

Oh!  I  forgot.  As  New  Braunfels  was  another  old  “stamping  ground,”  we 
stopped  there  on  our  way  to  San  Antonio.  I  found  one  AIS  member  listed 
there  and  thought  to  look  her  up  to  see  if  she  had  anything  in  bloom.  As 
we  rambled  down  a  residential  street  looking  both  for  her  and  for  the  place 
“where  the  Comal  meets  the  Guadalupe”  (Comal:  Biggest  little  river  in  the 
world),  we  saw  a  slim  man  working  in  the  midst  of  a  good-sized  garden  of 
good-sized  irises,  not  yet  in  bloom.  “Well,”  we  thought,  “we  bet  he  will 
know  where  the  lady  lives.”  I  got  out  and  told  him  I  was  Mrs.  Housley  from 
Region  20  of  the  Iris  Society  and  did  he  know  where  Mrs.  Irismember  lived? 
He  did  a  double-take  and  said,  “Are  you  Lys  Housley?”  I  admitted  it.  “Why,” 
said  he,  “I  was  just  starting  to  write  you  a  letter.  We  are  in  the  same  robin.” 
We  went  inside  and  sure  enough,  on  his  kitchen  table  was  Wilma  Vallette’s 
Robin  #6,  with  my  letter  lying  there,  and  a  newspaper  clipping  with  my 
picture.  The  reason  I  had  not  recognized  his  name,  Jim  Allen,  when  he 
introduced  himself  was  that  he  was  new  to  the  robin  and  this  was  his  first 
letter  for  it;  also,  although  he  is  an  AIS  member,  he  was  not  listed  in  the 
last  roster.  We  had  such  a  hybridizers’  chat  that  we  never  did  find  the  lady 
we  started  out  to  look  for  before  it  was  time  to  head  for  San  Antonio.  You 
just  never  know  where  an  iriser  is  going  to  pop  up! 

After  leaving  San  Antonio  we  headed  for  Monterrey,  Mexico,  via  Laredo. 
If  any  of  you  are  thinking  of  using  the  direct  highway  from  Laredo  to 
Monterrey  in  the  near  future,  you  had  better  call  or  write  me  and  ask  about 
the  difference  between  a  Detour  (U.S.  style)  and  a  Desviacion,  or  else  don’t 
say  I  didn’t  warn  you.  If  the  girl  at  the  Triple-A  suggests  another  road  might 
be  more  comfortable,  you  had  just  better  believe  her! 

All  our  correspondents  in  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  had  warned  us  that  any 
other  year  we  would  have  chosen  the  perfect  time  to  come,  but  that  this  year 
a  historically  cold  winter  (which  we  heard  about  from  almost  every  living 
human  being  down  there)  had  set  them  back,  and  that  we  might  not  get  to 
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see  any  native  irises  in  bloom.  As  we  could  not  change  our  vacation  date, 
and  as  I  had  been  wanting  to  go  back  to  Louisiana  for  fifteen  years,  we 
decided  to  take  our  chances,  knowing  that  a  sudden  warm  spell  will  often 
bring  things  out,  even  after  a  bad  winter.  And  I  have  no  complaints  to  make 
about  what  we  saw. 

Not  only  did  I  want  to  see  the  irises,  I  had  heard  so  much  about  “azalea 
trails”  I  was  eager  to  see  azaleas.  The  first  hundred  or  so  were  quite  thrilling. 
After  a  few  thousand,  they  began  to  pall  a  bit,  especially  where  orange  pinks 
had  been  planted  cheek  to  cheek  with  magentas.  Later  I  did  see  some 
lovely  ones,  but  more  of  that  anon.  It  was  interesting  to  discover  that  some, 
especially  the  whites,  do  have  fragrance. 

I  had  been  unable  to  let  anyone  know  just  when  we  were  coming,  so  when 
we  arrived  at  the  G.  W.  Holleymans’  beautiful  home  on  the  lake,  our  first  stop, 
we  found  no  one  at  home.  In  true  iriser  fashion,  we  snooped  about  the 
gardens  anyway.  At  the  edges  of  wide  lawns  were  large  beds  of  Louisiana 
seedlings.  A  great,  huge  blue-violet  was  open,  showing  strong  evidence  of 
I.  giganticaerulea  blood.  A  couple  of  tall,  strong-stalked  bright  yellows  were 
almost  ready  to  open.  Later  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Holleyman  has  the  best 
yellow  Louisiana  irises  in  existence,  so  I  regretted  even  more  that  these 
seedlings  had  not  been  ready  to  reveal  themselves.  The  yellow  is  from  I. 
foliosa,  but  the  size  is  from  giganticaerulea. 

We  proceeded  to  Lafayette,  where  I  phoned  Professor  Ira  Nelson  and 
Charles  Amy  and  we  managed  to  meet  the  next  day.  They  were  kind  enough 
to  escort  us  to  the  gardens  and  greenhouses  at  Southwestern  Louisiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  are  in  Mr.  Nelson’s  charge.  Any  of  you  who  get  the  chance 
must  see  the  natural  cypress  lake,  which  was  there  before  the  campus  was 
built  and  has  been  preserved  unspoiled.  Cypresses  with  their  knobby  knees 
and  long  streamers  of  Spanish  moss  were  in  the  lake,  plus  heaven  knows  how 
many  clumps  of  Louisiana  irises.  A  few  were  just  beginning  to  open.  Even 
though  Mr.  Nelson  was  about  to  plunge  into  preparations  for  the  Society  of 
Louisiana  Iris’s  show,  he  took  time  to  escort  us  around  the  lake  and  through 
the  greenhouses  and  into  the  botanical  library  where  specimens  of  many 
collected  and  hybrid  Louisianas  were  pressed,  recorded,  and  preserved.  In  the 
greenhouses  were  many  varieties  of  succulents,  cactus,  bromelaids,  orchids, 
amaryllis,  etc.  Sitting  on  a  table  was  a  new  little  Louisiana  iris,  named 
Suzanne  Arceneaux,  beginning  to  bloom.  It  is  an  exquisite,  delicate  white, 
and  when  later  its  originator,  Mr.  W.  B.  MacMillan,  gave  me  a  start  of  it,  I 
was  thoroughly  thrilled. 

After  the  tour,  Mr.  Arny  took  us  to  his  home  and  gardens,  where  we 
enjoyed  seeing  his  beautiful  landscaping,  although  only  a  few  of  the  irises 
were  beginning  to  open.  Then  we  had  one  of  those  marvelous  iris  chats  until 
we  had  to  be  on  our  way,  and  Mr.  Amy  had  to  get  to  class  before  losing  his 
“audience,”  who  were  doubtless  eagerly  awaiting  their  midterm  exam.  While 
I  had  had  no  such  expectations  in  visiting  their  gardens,  and  was  not  even 
sure  I  would  do  any  roadside  collecting,  both  Mr.  Arny,  and  Mr.  MacMillan, 
whom  we  visited  next  in  Abbeville,  very  generously  insisted  that  I  take  some 
sizable  clumps  of  several  very  lovely  new  varieties  home  with  me.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  cans  and  plastic  bags,  taking  dirt  and  all,  keeping 
the  plants  wet,  and  disturbing  them  as  little  as  possible.  We  had  Louisiana 
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irises  blooming  in  the  back  of  the  ear  all  the  way  home. 

At  Abbeville,  in  her  cool,  hospitable  home,  we  first  met  Peggy  Mac,  famous 
as  an  iris  but  otherwise  known  as  Mrs.  MacMillan.  She  then  called  Mr. 
MacMillan  at  his  office,  where  at  the  age  of  80  he  works  daily.  He  kindly 
drove  over  to  the  house  to  see  us  and  to  show  us  around  his  garden.  Again, 
there  was  only  very  little  bloom  to  be  seen,  with  the  best  varieties  not  yet 
out.  At  Charjoy  (Mr.  Amy’s  gardens)  I  had  been  given  Kissie,  an  orchid- 
pink;  Bayou  Sunset  (which  I  had  formerly  grown  before  moving),  a  very 
popular  rose  and  gold;  Joyce,  a  rose-and-blue  bitone;  Chuck  (named  for 
Amy’s  son),  a  rich,  deep  red  which  photographs  almost  black-red,  and 
Wheelhorse,  an  extra  large  rose.  Since  I  already  had  Wheelhorse,  Mr. 
MacMillan  felt  that  I  must  have  Mistis  to  cross  with  it,  as  he  feels  that 
Mistis,  another  new  pink-lavender,  is  an  excellent  parent  when  used  with 
Wheelhorse.  He  also  felt  that  my  collection  would  not  be  complete  without 
Black  Widow,  Welcome,  and  sweet  Suzanne  Arceneaux. 

Everyone  we  visited  was  so  charming  and  so  hospitable  that  we  hated  to 
leave  them.  I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  some  way  to  repay  their  generous 
gifts,  and  while  I  hope  to  order  more  plants  from  them  later  (an  iris  bug 
going  through  a  Louisiana  catalog  runs  just  as  fast  a  pulse  as  when  going 
through  a  list  of  new  TBs),  the  best  way  I  can  show  my  appreciation  is  by 
trying  to  grow  them  well  and  asking  people  to  come  to  see  them.  Also,  I 
hope  to  try  my  hand  at  further  hybridizing  with  them,  as  even  in  the  past 

when  using  old  varieties  I  had  gotten  nice  seedlings.  Even  if  no  one  had 

given  me  even  one  rhizome,  I  would  feel  duty  bound  to  remind  everyone 
that  Louisiana  native  irises  can  be  grown  in  many  other  climates,  including 
ours,  and  are  a  delightful  way  to  lengthen  the  season,  having  every  bit  as 
much  garden  and  arrangement  value  as  the  TBs,  often  rivaling  the  latter  for 
size  and  offering  many  fascinating  possibilities  to  the  hybridizer.  They  are 
no  more  work  to  grow,  once  you  get  them  established  in  a  place  to  their 
liking.  The  only  complaint  I  heard  anyone  make  against  them  is  that  they 

grow  like  weeds.  Perhaps  they  are  a  little  less  rampant  up  here  in  dryer, 

cooler  Colorado,  but  they  are  still  sturdy  and  productive. 

We  should  have  liked  to  locate  the  Abbeville  reds  in  the  wild,  but  the 
MacMillans  had  not  done  any  swamp  collecting  for  several  years,  and  we 
soon  discovered  that  many  of  the  swamps  have  been  drained  for  farming. 
The  Abbeville  reds  were  discovered  by  Mr.  MacMillan  a  number  of  years 
ago  and  were  a  great  contribution  to  hybridizing  of  Louisianas.  Although  their 
color  is  fairly  obviously  from  7.  fulva,  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  are 
natural  hybrids  of  fulva,  giganticaerulea  (from  which  it  gets  its  size),  and 
possibly  the  zigzag-stemmed  folio.sa. 

Some  distance  outside  New  Iberia  we  went  into  a  little  cafe  and  while 
snacking  inquired  about  the  “wild  irises.”  We  then  heard  the  story  we  were 
to  hear  over  and  over:  “My  granddaddy  had  a  field  full  of  them,  and  I 
helped  him  dig  them  up  and  get  rid  of  them,  because  they  kept  the  grass 
from  growing  for  the  cows.”  I  wonder  if  the  time  won’t  come  when  they  are 
sorry! 

We  were  told  that  we  probably  would  have  a  better  chance  to  see 
giganticaerulea  in  bloom  if  we’d  go  down  to  the  swamps  around  New 
Orleans,  but  as  our  time  was  rapidly  running  out  on  us,  we  decided  we’d 
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have  to  skip  New  Orleans  and  settle  for  a  trip  to  the  Jungle  Gardens  on  Avery 
Island.  The  Gardens  are  very  nice,  no  doubt,  for  the  tourist  who  wants  to  see 
a  lot  of  shrubbery,  both  native  and  imported,  and  some  wildlife. 

We  took  our  time  getting  to  Baton  Rouge  and  did  find  some  fulvas  in 
bloom  and  collected  a  few  specimens  from  various  locations,  some  sight  unseen 
for  bloom.  Whether  they  will  prove  to  be  inferior  specimens  or  not  only 
time  will  tell.  We  did  get  one  quite  nice  one  for  height  and  color,  and  of 
flat  rather  than  droopy  form,  which  bloomed  all  the  way  home  and  continued 
to  bloom  in  the  garage  until  we  could  get  it  planted.  Undoubtedly  we  shall 
have  no  bloom  from  them  this  year  as  we  moved  them  at  their  natural 
blooming  time,  and  Louisianas  bloom  here  in  late  June  and  early  July. 

We  had  another  good  visit  in  Baton  Rouge.  Claude  Davis  is  perhaps  the 
first  iriser  that  I  have  ever  corresponded  with  about  Louisianas  and  was  my 
source  for  plants  in  my  old  collections.  Again,  we  were  too  soon  for  his  iris 
bloom  but  enjoyed  hearing  about  them  and  walking  around  the  garden  look¬ 
ing  at  trees  and  shrubs.  Resting  in  their  cool  living  room,  sipping  a  cold 
drink,  we  then  had  a  good  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis.  He  has  recently 
retired  from  teaching  at  L.S.U.  and  is  enjoying  life,  his  garden,  and  his 
friends.  We  discovered  another  mutual  hobby,  that  of  entertaining  foreign 
students. 

Of  course,  I  had  heard  of  Miss  Caroline  Dormon  for  years  and  that  she 
was  an  artist  as  well  as  an  irisarian,  but  did  not  know  that  she  had  written 
a  very  lovely  book  on  the  flowers  of  the  Deep  South  and  fully  illustrated  it 
in  color.  We  had  seen  it  (both  the  original  edition  and  the  most  recent  one) 
at  MacMillans’  and  became  promptly  covetous.  In  Baton  Rouge  we  were 
lucky  enough  to  find  a  copy.  Early  next  morning  we  tracked  Miss  Caroline 
down  to  her  120-acre  forest,  in  the  middle  of  which  she  lives  in  a  charming 
log  house  of  her  own  design  and  built  from  her  own  trees,  and  there  we 
had  one  of  the  happiest  mornings  of  our  trip.  It  was  here  that  I  saw  the  wild 
white  azalea  that  she  had  collected,  and  it  was  onlv  the  second  or  third 
flower  I’ve  ever  seen  that  brought  tears  to  my  eyes.  She  kindly  gave  me 
some  cuttings  to  try  to  root,  but  I  am  not  optimistic  about  it,  though  they 
have  been  Rootoned  and  put  in  damp  peat  (didn’t  have  any  vermiculite ) .  She 
had  the  biggest  bloom  on  a  birdsfoot  violet  I  ever  saw,  some  white  violets 
that  always  come  true  from  seed,  magnolias,  and  wild  trees  of  many  kinds— 
it  was  a  comer  of  Paradise! 

I  had  hoped  to  find  some  I.  foliosa  or  virginica  in  this  part  of  the  state, 
but  did  not,  and  our  time  kept  running  shorter. 

In  Shreveport,  we  wanted  to  see  Mrs.  Colquitt.  A  man  who  ate  breakfast 
where  we  did  told  us  exactly  how  to  find  her  house,  as  he  had  formerly  lived 
across  the  street  from  her,  but  he  warned  us  that  she  spends  a  lot  of  time 
on  her  club  work  and  at  her  place  in  the  country,  so  we  were  not  too 
surprised,  only  disappointed,  to  find  that  she  was  not  at  home. 

As  we  headed  for  Jefferson,  Texas,  we  saw  the  prettiest  part  of  Texas  we 
had  ever  seen.  I  had  no  idea  that  that  part  of  the  state  would  be  so  forested, 
green,  and  lovely.  One  of  the  prime  things  I  had  hoped  to  do  on  this  trip 
was  to  meet  Dave  and  Florence  Flesh.  When  we  were  outside  Jefferson  we 
stopped  and  asked  a  man  in  a  pickup  truck  if  he  knew  where  Dave  Flesh 
lived.  “Follow  me,”  he  said,  and  he  led  us  first  to  Dave’s  office  (he  is  a 
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petroleum  geologist),  then  to  his  home— but  no  Fleshes  were  seen.  We 
wandered  all  over  Dave’s  huge  yard.  After  champing  at  the  bit  because  we 
could  not  see  the  inside  of  their  antique  house,  which  Dave  has  described 
so  fully  in  robins,  then  wandering  around  and  looking  at  the  rows  and  rows 
and  rows  of  irises,  we  finally  had  to  leave  a  note  in  the  door  and  go.  But 
you  should  have  seen  his  huge  clumps  of  Susiana  in  bloom!  That  alone  made 
the  stop  worth  while. 

Not  far  out  of  Jefferson,  I  waited  in  a  small  truckers’  cafe  while  the  ear 
had  a  new  fuel  pump  installed.  I  talked  with  the  ladies  who  ran  it  about— 
guess  what!  Yes,  one  of  them  proved  not  only  to  be  an  iriser  but  a  grower 
of  named  varieties.  She  said  she  got  Elmohr  when  it  was  almost  brand 
new.  It  disappeared  one  day  when  she  was  out  and  her  cleaning  woman  was 
in.  Cleaning  woman  protested  she  knew  nothing  about  it.  The  following  year 
it  bloomed  in  the  cleaning  woman’s  yard.  “I  just  got  my  spade  and  went 
back  and  got  what  was  mine,”  she  said.  “She  claimed  she  had  gotten  it  from 
her  old  mother,  but  her  old  mother  had  been  dead  and  buried  for  twenty 
years.” 

In  Wichita  Falls  I  tried  to  phone  Judge  Rogers  to  give  him  a  message 
from  Mr.  Joe  Benson  and  also  tried  to  phone  the  Z.  G.  Bensons,  but  one  line 
was  steadily  busy  and  no  one  answered  the  other. 

We  felt  we  were  getting  home  as  we  crossed  the  New  Mexico  line  and 
went  through  Clayton,  Raton,  and  into  Colorado  Sunday  traffic.  The  “motel” 
at  1425  Normandy  Road,  in  Golden,  looked  better  than  any  time  I  had  seen 
it.  We  were  exhausted— but  would  not  have  traded  our  experiences  for  three 
weeks’  rest. 

Not  having  “warned”  people  of  our  arrival,  I  think  we  did  very  well;  we 
saw  lots  of  plants  and  met  lots  of  wonderful  people. 


Why  We  Apply  Winter  Cover 

Ferris  D.  Gaskill 

No  one  group  of  cultural  practices  for  the  growing  of  perennial  plants  is 
adapted  in  its  entirety  to  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  While  it  may 
be  applied  in  part  to  all  sections,  our  practices  are  primarily  adapted  to  an 
area  we  shall  roughly  restrict  to  that  lying  generally  north  of  a  boundary  we 
shall  trace  as  follows: 

Beginning  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  thence  southwesterly  across 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  westward  through  southern  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  and  Illinois,  the  upper  parts  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  thence  southwest 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  Colorado  Rockies,  northerly  along  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Rockies  into  southern  Wyoming,  westerly  through  the  northeast  part 
of  Utah,  and  southeast  part  of  Idaho,  east  and  north  along  the  east  front  of  the 
Rockies  through  Wyoming  and  Montana.  Again  west  of  the  Rockies  there 

Mr.  Gaskill  is  a  director  of  the  North  Cook  County,  Illinois,  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  District.  He  and  his  wife  Margaret  own  ami  operate  Greenbrier  Farm, 
about  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Chicago.  They  have  grown  tall  bearded  irises  for 
many  years,  and  their  garden  will  be  one  of  the  tour  gardens  for  the  AIS  Convention 
in  1964.  Address:  Route  1,  Box  232,  Barrington,  III. 
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is  an  area  of  similar  adaptation  including  eastern  Washington  and  a  small 
portion  of  northeastern  Oregon. 

This  northern  area  so  defined  has  minimum  winter  temperatures  varying 
from  0°  to  —50°.  Comparatively  few  common  perennials,  including  irises, 
are  grown  in  the  zone  where  minimum  temperatures  reach  —30°  to  —50°. 
All  of  the  area  described  above  receives  much  of  its  annual  moisture  supply 
in  the  form  of  winter  snow,  which,  if  evenly  distributed  and  retained  through¬ 
out  the  period  of  critically  low  temperatures,  would  serve  to  protect  our  plant 
life  from  the  critically  low  and  fluctuating  temperatures,  and  in  addition 
could,  when  accompanied  by  other  suitable  conditions,  contribute  a  much- 
needed  addition  to  the  soil  moisture  for  the  following  season  of  growth  and 
bloom. 

It  is  very  common  throughout  this  region,  however,  for  hard  freezes  to 
occur  when  no  snow  cover  is  present,  and  when  perennial  plants  have  not  yet 
developed  complete  dormancy  and  maximum  cold  resistance.  The  result  is  the 
freezing  of  the  soil  in  the  upper  layers  to  a  concrete  structure  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  many  of  the  flower  buds  already  formed  for  spring  bloom.  The 
extent  and  severity  varies  considerably  within  exceedingly  small  areas  due 
to  variations  in  exposure,  soil  conditions,  and  vegetative  cover.  Many  pub¬ 
lished  reports  of  comparative  varietal  performance  are  lowered  in  value 
because  of  difficulty  in  determining  these  factors  and  accurately  assessing  their 
effect. 

Our  cultural  practices  as  recommended  for  this  portion  of  the  United 
States  start  with  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  We  attempt  to  create  a  depth  of 
soil  of  such  nature  and  consistency  that  it  will  absorb  the  heavy  rainfalls  of 
summer  with  minimum  compaction  and  runoff,  admitting  air  and  promoting 
abundant  root  growth,  by  incorporating  large  quantities  of  humus  or  other 
organic  material  with  a  soil  containing  sufficient  clay  that  the  moisture  will 
be  both  absorbed  and  retained. 

Soils  of  extremely  high  clay  content  receive  benefit  from  the  addition  of 
sand,  much  in  the  same  degree  that  soils  predominantly  sand  or  peat  receive 
benefit  from  the  addition  of  clay  soil.  With  the  addition  of  much  humus  or 
other  coarse  organic  matter,  it  is  necessary  and  advisable  to  attain  and  main¬ 
tain  a  high  level  of  fertility  through  the  addition  of  fertilizers  carrying  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphorus,  and  potash  in  the  proper  balance.  It  is  our  experience  that 
the  amounts  of  such  fertilizer  required  can  best  be  determined  by  watching 
growth  and  flowering  response  of  the  plants.  We  feel  that  the  use  of  fertilizers 
has  generally  been  too  miserly,  and  that  if  all  three  elements  are  available 
in  sufficient  quantity  the  plants  themselves  are  quite  equal  to  the  task  of 
balancing  their  diet.  We  would  advise  caution  and  experiment  in  the  addition 
of  the  so-called  trace  elements  in  a  fertilizing  program,  as  some  of  these 
elements  become  toxic  when  present  in  excess  amounts,  though  extremely 
necessary  in  other  gardens. 

With  such  a  soil,  most  of  the  cultivation  should  be  directed  toward  the 
removal  of  weeds  and  the  relief  of  soil  compaction  and  crusting  of  the  surface, 
if  it  should  occur.  The  plants  should  grow  vigorously  from  the  onset  of 
spring  until  the  approach  of  winter.  We  dislike  and  avoid  any  summer 
dormancy  by  applying  water  when  necessary. 

In  the  fall,  when  we  have  had  several  days  or  nights  in  the  low  20°  range 
of  aii'  temperature,  we  apply  a  complete  cover  of  coarse,  weed-free  grasses. 
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A  Western  New  York  Garden 

Irises  predominate  in  the  brand-new,  year-round  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynn 
Carmer,  at  Spencerport,  west  of  Rochester.  Photograph  shows  east  end  of  garden. 
Mrs.  Carmer  is  membership  chairman  for  the  Empire  State  Iris  Society. 


Formerly  we  used  stemmy  first-cutting  alfalfa  hay.  In  recent  years  we  have 
been  able  to  grow  and  use  Sudan  grass  hay.  Both  have  given  good  results, 
and  in  many  areas  alfalfa  hay,  damaged  by  rain  during  the  curing  process,  may 
be  readily  and  cheaply  acquired.  The  alfalfa  is  more  readily  converted  to 
humus  when  removed  in  the  spring.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  cover  is 
applied  in  the  fall  before  the  ground  freezes  appreciably.  Then  when  tempera¬ 
tures  drop  to  a  point  where  ground  freezing  occurs,  the  ground  under  the 
cover  will  freeze  into  a  granular  form,  the  freezing  continuing  to  greater  depth 
as  the  same  or  lower  temperatures  occur  still  maintaining  the  granular  struc¬ 
ture.  The  maximum  depth  of  frozen  ground  under  the  cover  will  always  be 
much  less  than  that  of  adjacent  ground  left  uncovered.  We  feel  that  a  cover 
so  applied  to  the  plants  induces  early  winter  dormancy  before  hard,  deep 
freezes  by  withholding  much  of  the  heat  and  light  of  sun  and  air,  and  later 
maintains  such  dormancy  through  subsequent  variations  of  temperature  and 
other  weather  conditions.  Fluctuations  in  ground  temperatures  increase  the 
rapidity  of  breathing  of  the  plants,  using  up  the  carbohydrate  reserves,  thus 
weakening  the  plants. 

Freezing  of  the  bare  ground  between  the  plants  into  a  concrete  structure, 
which  will  occur  in  most  uncovered  soils  in  the  region  we  are  considering, 
results  in  a  raising  of  the  frozen  crust  due  to  expansion  of  the  contained 
moisture.  Plants,  roots  and  all,  are  raised  with  the  soil.  Then  when  thawing 
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occurs  and  the  ground  settles,  the  plants  are  left  in  whole  or  part  on  top 
of  the  ground.  In  soil  under  a  suitable  cover  and  with  plenty  of  humus,  the 
moisture  freezes  in  well-distributed  particles,  leaving  a  granular  structure, 
transmitting  slight  disturbance  to  the  plant.  Water  from  melting  snow  and 
winter  rains  readily  permeates  this  granular  structure  to  the  unfrozen  ground 
below,  the  moisture  being  retained  for  seasonal  growth  of  the  plants,  rather 
than  puddling  or  running  off. 

The  covering  of  hay  or  other  material  should  be  removed  in  the  spring, 
when  danger  of  appreciable  freezing  of  the  ground  has  passed,  in  our  case 
usually  about  April  1st.  In  some  areas  it  is  probably  advisable  to  remove  the 
cover  gradually  to  guard  against  abnormally  severe  drops  in  temperature  with 
a  complete  absence  of  cover. 

The  last  half  century  has  witnessed  tremendous  increase  in  the  knowledge  of 
plant  breeding  and  in  its  application.  This  has  been  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  dedicated  scientists  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  study  of 
plant  genetics  and  the  sources  of  better  parents  for  our  plants.  In  the  same 
period,  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  scientists  with  the  same  dedication  have 
made  a  study  of  soils  and  water  and  their  relationship  to,  and  effect  on,  plant 
growth.  The  knowledge  thus  obtained  by  them  can  make  a  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  gardening  success,  and  is  readily  available  through  a  variety 
of  sources.  Particularly  helpful  and  comprehensive  are  the  1955  and  1957 
Year  Books  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  titled  “Water”  and 
“Soil,”  respectively.  In  publications  such  as  these,  many  of  the  points  I  have 
lightly  touched  upon  are  adequately  covered,  and  they  give  a  much  broader 
treatment  of  the  whole  subject. 

Light  on  the  Irises 

Gilbert  Anderson 

This  winter  I  conducted  an  experiment  that  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
irisarians;  it  involved  light-stimulation  of  a  random  group  of  irises. 
Many  iris  lovers  desire  to  extend  the  blooming  period  from  early  to  late. 
To  achieve  this,  some  include  in  their  gardens  types  of  irises  they  are  not 
particularly  interested  in.  Tall  bearded  irises  are  my  main  interest,  although 
onco  hybrids  are  eating  their  way  into  my  heart. 

Because  my  livelihood  comes  from  chickens,  and  lighting  is  used  to  stimu¬ 
late  production,  it  occurred  to  me  to  light  a  small  group  of  irises  and  the 
results  were  gratifying. 

I  strung  an  electrical  wire  on  four  posts,  three  feet  high,  and  wired  in 
outside  sockets  and  used  pie  tins  as  reflectors.  I  put  in  three  25- watt  globes 
and  one  100-watt  globe.  As  two  of  the  smaller  globes  burned  out,  I  replaced 
them  with  60’s;  I  felt  the  25’s  were  not  quite  bright  enough.  The  light 
globes  hung  2h  feet  from  the  ground.  One  must  be  sure  to  use  waterproof 
wiring  and  sockets  and  to  change  globes  only  when  the  electrical  current  is 
discontinued. 

On  December  1,  I  turned  the  all-night  lights  on.  At  first  I  unplugged  the 

Mr.  Anderson  lives  in  Valley  Springs ,  California,  about  40  miles  northeast  of 
Stockton. 
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Iris  Histrioides 

A  bulbous  iris  belonging  to  the  Reticulata  group  of  species.  The 
plant  in  the  photograph  bloomed  on  February  9,  1963,  in  the 
garden  of  Maurice  Atkins.  R.R.  7,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Photograph  by  S.  Pott,  of  Victoria.  Z.  histrioides  should  be  a  good 
pot-culture  subject. 


light  system  during  daylight  hours,  but  soon  let  the  lights  burn  continuously. 
I  believe  doing  so  is  better,  as  on  rainy,  cloudy,  or  dark  days  there  is  still 
light-stimulation.  My  four  lights  covered  three  20-foot  rows  of  irises,  about 
20  inches  apart.  About  60  plants  received  the  artificial  light. 

On  March  12  color  was  showing  on  Valimar.  When  I  returned  from  an 
absence  on  March  19,  Valimar  and  Grand  Teton  were  in  bloom.  On 
March  21  there  were  lots  of  blooms  on  these  two  irises;  in  addition,  there  was 
bloom  on  three  of  my  seedlings— a  pink,  a  blue,  and  a  white— also  on  three  of 
Kerr’s  tall  bearded  seedlings.  Trophy  and  others  also  began  to  bloom  about 
the  same  time. 

I  discontinued  lighting  on  April  5.  Today  (April  13)  some  of  the  earlier 
irises  have  finished  their  bloom  period.  And  my  patch  of  10,000  to  15,000 
plants  is  only  just  beginning  to  bloom.  A  few  plants  which  were  under  the 
lights  had  not  come  into  bloom  when  the  lighting  was  discontinued.  They 
were  Apple  Valley,  Queen’s  Lace,  Convention  Queen,  and  three  other 
seedlings. 

Our  elevation  is  around  600  feet  and  during  the  period  of  my  experiment 
the  temperature  dropped  as  low  as  24  degrees  above  zero.  Rainfall  was  about 
20  inches,  about  five  inches  above  normal.  We  get  more  sunshine  in  this  area 
than  in  the  valley  as  we  have  very  little  fog. 

As  a  result  of  the  experiment  I  feel  here  is  a  real  potential  for  us  who  find 
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it  hard  to  wait  for  bloom  and  to  get  some  cut  flowers  for  the  house.  It  sug¬ 
gests  that  lighting  causes  bloom  to  appear  about  three  weeks  earlier  than 
normal  time  of  bloom.  Of  course,  there  may  be  variables  in  this;  the  results 
might  vary  in  different  localities. 

Perhaps  by  using  variations  in  the  light-time  period  we  could  experience 
further  variations  in  blooming  periods.  I  would  think  if  the  darkness  of 
December  21,  the  shortest  day,  were  continued  for  a  longer  period  we  might 
gain  a  week  or  two  of  bloom  on  the  closing  side  of  bloom.  Next  season  I  may 
try  this  experiment  by  covering  the  irises  a  few  minutes  or  an  hour  a  day  for 
one  or  two  months,  and  then  release  them  to  the  normal  period  of  daylight. 
The  timing  would  have  to  be  worked  out. 

With  a  light-stimulation  group,  a  normal  group,  and  a  held-back  group  one 
should  be  able  to  bloom  an  iris  like  Grand  Teton  from  March  21  through 
April  and  into  May  or  even  June  in  our  area.  (We  are  in  an  early-blooming 
area. ) 

I  am  confident  that  anyone  trying  my  light-stimulation  experiment  will  also 
obtain  early  bloom. 


Spurias  Down  Under 

Gordon  Loveridge 

Australia  has  a  large  variety  of  climates,  ranging  from  deserts  to 
mountains  and  from  tropics  to  the  snow.  While  spurias  are  not  yet 
extensively  grown  they  can  be  grown  in  most  areas. 

There  are  probably  several  reasons  for  their  not  being  so  well  known: 

1.  There  are  not  enough  of  the  newer  hybrids  available  here. 

2.  Although  the  Australian  Iris  Society  has  a  place  for  them  in  their  shows, 
there  are  not  usually  many  out  for  the  shows. 

3.  Only  a  relative  few  of  our  irisarians  grow  them. 

The  various  species,  graminea ,  kerneriana,  etc.,  are  gradually  becoming 
distributed,  grown  from  seed  supplied  to  our  species  seed  bank  from  the 
British  Iris  Society  and  from  American  growers.  From  nurserymen  ochroleuca , 
monnieri,  Monspur,  and  Bronzspur  are  the  ones  usually  available,  with 
sintensii  available  at  times. 

From  what  information  I  can  gather,  they  do  not  do  very  well  in  coastal 
Queensland  (tropical),  but  there  are  reports  of  reasonable  success  in  the 
drier  inland  areas  of  Queensland.  Western  Australia  is  a  problem  state  with 
irises,  especially  around  Perth.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  some  homes  have  eighty 
feet  of  sand  beneath  them.  Roses  grow  magnificently,  bush  roses  grow  up  to 
ten  feet  high  and  you  have  to  look  up  to  see  the  blooms.  Gladioli  grow  to 
perfection,  but  tall  bearded  irises  get  pineappling,  and  even  large  clumps 
bloom  irregularly  and  at  any  time  of  the  year.  A  large  clump  may  have  only- 
three  or  four  spikes. 

However,  here  in  this  area  spurias  and  Louisianas  thrive  and  do  excep¬ 
tionally  well.  In  Mrs.  Hungerford’s  garden,  with  eighty  feet  of  sand  beneath 

Dr.  Loveridge  is  president  of  the  Australian  Iris  Society.  Address:  P.  O. 
Box  184,  Young,  NSW.,  Australia. 
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it,  I  saw  a  bed  20  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long  in  full  bloom.  They  were  fed 
with  poultry  manure. 

Spurias  do  well  also  in  the  other  states,  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania, 
South  Australia,  Victoria,  but  are  not  grown  in  the  Snow  Country  here. 

In  my  own  locality  they  grow  and  increase  like  weeds.  They  can  with¬ 
stand  droughts  and  floods  and  seem  amenable  to  any  type  of  soil  and  treat¬ 
ment.  I  consider  they  do  better  in  a  rich  soil  with  plenty  of  humus  and 
ample  water  and  spring  rains.  Royce  Spinkston,  in  South  Australia,  has  some 
quite  nice  hybrids  which  were  raised  from  seed  sent  from  the  U.S.A. 

There  has  not  been  much  hybridizing  done,  probably  I  think  from  the 
lack  of  varieties,  and  that  is  what  prompted  me  to  import  some.  However,  it 
was  a  sad  tale.  They  came  by  ship,  packed  in  sealed  polyethylene  bags. 
They  sweated  and  rotted,  and  out  of  fourteen  varieties  I  now  have  in 
quarantine  a  total  of  five  side  pieces  of  three  varieties  surviving.  Some 
Victorians  had  better  luck  and  have  about  forty  varieties  in  quarantine  at 
present  [1962]. 

I  have  seedlings  of  ochroleuca  X  sintensii,  which  if  fertile,  I  plan  to  cross 
with  kerneriana,  and  then  the  resultant  seedlings  with  some  of  your  newer 
hybrids. 

I  do  feel  that  spurias,  especially  when  we  get  some  of  your  newer  ones 
established,  will  be  quite  popular  out  here. 


Seeds  of  good  crosses,  which  should  be  identified,  may  be  sent  direct  to 
Dr.  Loveridge— or  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  E.  Wood,  37  Pine  Court,  New 
Providence,  N.J.,  who  will  forward  them  (see  April  1963  Bulletin,  page  28). 

Persons  desiring  to  supply  seeds  for  New  Zealand  irisarians  may  send  them 
to  this  address:  New  Zealand  Iris  Society,  P  O.  Box  585,  Inercargill,  New 
Zealand. 

SEEDLINGS  IN  PARENTAGES 


To  the  Editor: 

It  would  be  most  helpful  to  us  hybridizers  if,  when  the  parents  of  the 
registered  iris  are  seedlings,  their  parentage  were  given.  Also,  it  would  help 
to  know  their  color.  Most  hybridizers  have  had  the  experience  of  checking  a 
pedigree  only  to  run  up  against  a  registration  that  lists  the  parentage  as  two 
seedlings.  This  brings  research  to  an  abrupt  halt.  How  can  we  breed  scienti¬ 
fically  if  we  can’t  find  more  information  than  this  in  the  Check  Lists? 

MayBelle  Wright 

Bloomington,  Minn. 

An  iris  hybridizer-grower’s  current  catalog  includes  this  statement:  "Do  you 
find  it  frustrating  to  come  upon  this  (in  the  perusal  of  pedigrees):  'parentage: 
two  seedlings?’  ”  Several  breeders  of  hemerocallis  were  given  space  in  the 
1963  issue  of  The  Hemerocallis  Journal  for  their  pleas  that  seedlings  in  parent¬ 
ages  be  specifically  identified.— Editor. 
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Aril  Irises  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region 

Henry  Danielson 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Iris  Society  since  1942,  it  has  come  to  my 
mind  several  times  in  the  past  few  years  to  write  an  article  on  irises  for 
the  Bulletin,  and  I  have  finally  picked  the  subject  of  aril  irises  as  I  see 
them  growing  in  practically  every  state,  more  or  less. 

First,  where  did  these  irises  get  the  name  “aril  irises”?  Aril  is  a  Greek 
word  meaning  collar.  It  refers  to  the  little  white  collar  which  is  found  around 
the  upper  part  of  the  seed.  All  pure  aril  seeds  have  this  white  collar.  It  some¬ 
times  shows  up  quite  clearly  on  arilbred  seeds,  too. 

To  be  registered  as  an  arilbred  iris,  a  seedling  or  new  cultivar  must  contain 
one-eighth  or  more  pure  aril  blood  in  its  breeding.  The  other  blood  lines 
can  be  from  any  other  type  of  iris.  The  pure  arils  consist  of  the  oncocycli 
and  the  regelias,  plus  the  hybrids  from  these,  which  are  the  oncogelias  and 
the  regeliocyclus,  interspecies  types. 

The  oncocycli  are  natives  of  Palestine,  Lebanon,  northern  Persia,  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  and  include  such  species  as  susiana ,  nazarena,  atrofusca , 
atropurpurea,  and  many  others. 

The  regelias  come  from  Turkestan  and  include  such  species  as  hoogiana , 
korolkowii,  stolonifera ,  plus  a  few  others,  and  are  the  hardiest  of  the  two 
pure  aril  species,  coming  from  a  rugged  climate. 

An  oncogelia  is  a  hybrid  of  the  two.  The  oncocyclus  was  the  pod  parent 
and  the  regelia  the  pollen  parent. 

A  regeliocyclus  is  also  a  hybrid  of  the  two.  The  regelia  was  the  pod  parent 
and  the  oncocyclus  was  the  pollen  parent.  This  is  the  hardier  of  the  two 
hybrids. 

Of  these  aril  types,  the  regelias  and  the  regeliocyclus  are  the  easiest  to 
grow.  For  anyone  who  is  not  too  familiar  with  the  habits  of  these  irises,  I 
would  suggest  the  following  arils  to  start  with:  Theseus,  Dardanus,  Artemis, 
and  Sylphide  of  the  regeliocyclus  type,  and  hoogiana,  stolonifera,  and  Bronze 
Beauty  of  the  regelia  type.  My  advice  would  be  to  master  these  before 
starting  to  grow  any  of  the  pure  oncocyclus  type;  but  if  you  follow  certain 
rules,  any  of  the  pure  arils  can  be  grown  successfully,  which  I  have  done  for 
a  number  of  years. 

The  arilbred  irises,  of  which  there  are  hundreds  on  the  market  today,  are 
very  easy  to  grow,  and  anybody  now  growing  the  tall  bearded  successfully 
should  have  little  trouble  with  the  arilbreds.  Even  Mr.  C.  G.  White’s,  which 
are  50  percent  or  more  pure  aril  blood,  are  not  hard  to  grow.  You  should 
have  the  least  trouble  with  them  if  your  soil  tests  6.5  pH  or  over,  up  to  8. 
If  it  is  lower  than  6.5,  then  put  a  handful  or  two  of  agricultural  lime  around 
the  plant,  staying  about  two  inches  away  from  the  rhizome. 

I  will  try  to  explain  the  culture  of  the  pure  arils  in  areas  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  drops  as  low  as  20  degrees  below  zero  and  where  very  high  humidity 
occurs  right  after  blooming  time.  The  humidity  I  consider  worse  to  deal  with 
than  the  subzero  temperature,  providing  your  arils  are  well  mulched. 

To  prepare  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  pure  arils,  spade  to  a  depth  of  about 
8  inches  and  raise  your  bed  another  4  inches  or  more,  slightly  sloping  to 
the  south,  if  your  bed  runs  east  and  west.  If  it  runs  north  and  south,  slope 
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it  to  the  east.  This  can  be  done  by  boards,  which  I  use,  or  by  any  other 
means. 

Prepare  your  bed  as  early  as  you  can  after  blooming.  The  latter  part  of 
July  or  the  first  part  of  August  is  ideal  time  for  this,  after  lifting  the  arils, 
to  which  I  shall  refer  later.  Getting  the  bed  prepared  at  this  time  will  give 
it  time  to  settle  before  planting.  In  a  bed  of  about  20  by  4  feet,  spade  in 
about  4  bushels  of  well-rotted  manure,  3  bushels  of  humus,  and  about  4 
bushels  of  sand;  also,  3  gallons  of  agricultural  lime,  1  h  gallons  of  agricultural 
gypsum,  2  gallons  of  rock  phosphate,  and  2  gallons  of  bonemeal.  Work  this 
over  after  each  heavy  rain  till  planting  time,  so  the  sun  and  air  can  get  at  it. 
If  your  ground  checks  over  7  pH  value,  leave  out  the  lime. 

Many  iris  growers  suggest  fertilizer  be  not  used  on  irises;  you  may  use 
only  bonemeal.  I  think  this  is  the  worse  advice  to  follow.  Bonemeal  is  fine 
and  has  very  little  nitrogen  in  it,  but  it  takes  about  60  to  90  days  before  it 
actually  takes  effect  and  does  any  good.  Therefore  bonemeal  is  not  a  first- 
rate  fertilizer.  Yes,  I  use  it,  and  it  has  its  purpose.  I  recommend  pure  organic 
fertilizer,  such  as  6-10-4,  applied  early  in  the  spring  and  after  blooming.  I  use 
this  on  all  my  pure  arils,  arilbreds,  and  tall  bearded.  Add,  and  work  in,  rotted 
manure  in  late  fall,  about  September  or  early  October.  Worked  into  the 
ground  each  year,  this  keeps  the  soil  in  top  condition.  And  all  of  my  irises 
are  practically  100  percent  free  from  any  form  of  rot.  As  I  stated  before,  all 
my  beds  are  raised  about  3  to  4  inches  above  ground  level.  This  is  a  must 
for  pure  arils.  But  I  do  caution  you  against  using  any  commercial  manure 
that  is  in  bags  and  sold  as  dehydrated  manure.  I  do  not  recommend  its  use 
as  it  will  cause  rot.  Common  rotted  manure  you  can  prepare  yourself  or  buy 
it  from  greenhouse  operators  or  from  mushroom  growers,  where  it  can  be  had 
at  a  very  reasonable  cost.  Using  manure  alone  and  no  other  fertilizer  is 
another  very  poor  policy  and  should  not  be  practiced.  As  stated  above,  use 
a  6-10-4  organic.  I  use  the  Darling’s  brand,  made  in  the  Chicago  stockyards. 

The  planting  time  for  the  pure  arils  is  late  in  the  fall.  The  idea  is  to 
produce  good  root  growth,  but  not  too  much  top  growth.  About  three  weeks 
before  the  first  freeze  is  a  good  time  to  plant.  I  plant  mine  about  the  last  week 
of  October  or  first  week  of  November.  The  ideal  time  will  vary  in  different 
states,  and  it  is  up  to  the  grower  to  determine  this.  The  pure  oneocyclus 
should  be  planted  last.  I  plant  mine  about  November  1st,  and  our  first  heavy 
freeze  comes  about  November  20th.  The  depth  of  planting  which  I  follow 
is  not  over  two  inches  from  the  top  of  the  rhizome,  sometimes  an  inch.  In 
the  spring,  when  the  mulch  is  removed,  they  should  not  be  more  than  an 
inch  below  ground  level.  This  is  important  if  you  want  them  to  increase. 

The  arilbreds  are  planted  and  taken  care  of  in  the  same  way  as  any  tall 
bearded.  They  should  be  mulched  the  first  year.  They  should  be  planted  at 
the  same  time  as  tall  bearded,  but  not  lifted  after  the  bloom  season. 

A  good  mulch  for  pure  arils  is  pure  builders’  sand— the  torpedo  type,  not 
the  fine  type— about  4  inches  high  and  6  inches  in  diameter,  if  only  one 
rhizome  is  mulched,  with  about  4  inches  of  marsh  hay  added  on  top  of  this, 
when  real  cold  weather  sets  in.  In  the  spring,  this  should  be  removed  grad¬ 
ually  and  it  will  be  up  to  the  grower  to  determine  at  what  time  this  should 
be  done. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  fully  uncovered,  I  use  a  6-10-4  organic  fertilizer, 
between  the  rows  and  around  the  plants,  staying  away  from  the  foliage 
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though.  The  ground  should  not  be  permitted  to  dry  out  till  after  blooming. 
This  is  important.  In  this  vicinity,  average  rainfall  usually  provides  sufficient 
moisture. 

After  blooming,  normal  rainfall  should  keep  them  growing  on,  to  provide 
new  rhizomes  for  next  year,  so  withhold  watering  completely.  Here,  they 
start  to  go  dormant  about  July  1st;  the  time  will  vary  in  other  areas.  But 
they  should  never  be  lifted  or  taken  out  of  the  ground  before  60  days  after 
blooming.  In  my  garden,  this  is  about  the  last  week  of  July.  Then  they  are 
taken  up  and  laid  in  rows  to  dry,  in  a  shady  (partly  sunny)  place,  for  three 
to  five  weeks.  They  are  taken  up  whether  they  are  dormant  or  not.  If  they 
are  still  green,  the  foliage  should  not  be  immediately  cut  off;  it  will  gradually 
go  dormant.  After  three  to  five  weeks,  they  are  stored  in  a  dry  place.  I 
usually  use  the  basement  for  this.  Make  sure  they  are  completely  dry,  and 
sound,  before  storing.  Sometimes  I  have  left  them  eight  weeks  to  dry  before 
storing.  I  treat  the  rhizomes  with  Arasan  before  storing.  Some  I  have  not 
treated  and  no  trouble  seemed  to  develop. 

The  oncocyclus  and  the  regeliocyclus  can  be  stored  in  completely  dry  sand 
or  vermiculite,  but  the  regelias  should  not  be  covered  and  should  be  stored 
in  trays  in  a  dry  and  airy  place.  Space  under  a  dry  back  porch  would  be  a 
suitable  storage.  On  occasion  I  have  left  some  of  the  pure  arils  in  the 
ground  for  two  years  without  bad  results.  The  following  year  they  seemed 
to  bloom  better  than  the  ones  that  were  taken  out  of  the  ground.  Even  so,  I 
would  not  recommend  this  for  one  just  starting  out  in  this  field. 

When  the  pure  arils  are  crossed  to  one  another  they  will  form  pods  and 
seeds,  the  same  as  the  tall  bearded,  if  crossed  in  the  same  chromosome  num¬ 
bers.  If  crossed  to  arilbreds  or  tall  bearded,  they  will  form  pods  to  a  certain 
percentage,  but  at  times  they  produce  only  a  few  good  seeds,  and  sometimes 
none  at  all.  Sometimes  I  have  had  as  many  as  40  seeds  in  a  pod  involving 
a  pure  oncocyclus  as  the  pollen  parent  on  one  of  Mr.  White’s  arilbreds. 

But  there  is  another  problem.  The  seeds  are  very  hard  to  germinate,  and 
will  germinate  over  a  period  of  three  years,  most  germinating  better  in  the 
fall  than  in  the  spring.  Here  is  an  example:  out  of  2000  pure  aril  seeds  which 
I  planted  in  the  fall  of  1961,  there  were  30  germinations  in  the  spring  of 
1962  and  40  in  the  fall  of  1962.  The  plants  from  the  spring  germinations 
grew  very  well  all  summer  and,  when  mulched  in  the  fall,  all  had  from  3  to  8 
increases.  The  40  that  germinated  in  the  fall  are  under  lights  in  the  basement. 

Aril  seeds  can  be  embryo-cultured  to  a  very  high  percentage  of  germination 
—at  times  nearly  90  percent— if  done  by  a  reliable  person.  At  the  present  time 
[February  1963]  83  seeds  are  being  embryo-cultured  for  me  by  Jet  Labora¬ 
tory  in  Grafton,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Danielsons  address  is,  3036  North  Narragansett  Avenue,  Chicago  34,  III. 


Very  Sorry! 

The  correction  printed  on  page  124  of  the  April  issue  is  incorrect.  The 
David  Lynn  iris  which  received  an  HM  award  in  1962  was  not  Spring 
Fever,  as  reported  on  page  67  of  the  October  issue,  nor  Spring  Festival, 
as  reported  in  April.  The  correct  name  is  Spring  Fashion. 

Spring  Festival  is  a  David  Hall  iris;  this  received  an  HM  award  in  1958. 

Editor 
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Report  of  the  Treasurer 

For  Six-Month  Period  Ended  March  31,  1963 
CASH  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE,  PETTY  CASH,  AND 


TRANSFER  ACCOUNTS  OCTOBER  1,  1962  .  $12,784.20 

Cash  Receipts  for  Period  .  $20,194.02 

Transfer  from  Scientific  and  Research  Fund  .  1,245.69  21,493.71 

34,233.91 

Less:  Disbursements  for  Period  .  22,393.61 

Transfers  to  Cash  Reserve  and  Scientific  and 

Research  Fund  .  2,197.11  24,590.72 


CASH  ON  HAND  MARCH  31,  1963 

Administrative  Account— American 
Bank  &  Trust  Company  . 

Transfer  Account— Easton  Taylor 

Trust  Company  . 

St.  Louis  Petty  Cash  Account  . 


RESERVE  FUNDS 

Cash  Reserve  Account  Balance 
October  1,  1962  . 

Interest  Earned  to  March  1,  1963 

Balance  as  of  March  31,  1963 

Scientific  and  Research  Account 
Balance  October  1,  1962  ... 

Interest  Earned  to  March  1,  1963  .. 

From  Research  Memberships  . 

From  Memphis  Area  Iris  Society  .... 

Transferred  from  Administrative 

Account  . 

Payment  to  Scientific  and  Research 
Committee  . 

Payment  to  Randolph  Research 
Fund 


.  9,633.19 

$  7,586.97 

1,046.22 

1,000.00 


$  9,633.19 


$16,377.53 

381.62 


5,309.08 

135.49 

80.00 

100.00 

1,500.00 

650.00 

595.69  5,878.88  22,638.03 


16,759.15 


INVESTMENTS 

9  U.S.  Series  J  Bonds  .  5,760.00 

TOTAL  (Excluding  Physical  Assets)  .  $38,031.22 


Jay  C.  Ackerman,  Treasurer 
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Minutes  of  Joint  RVP-Directors  Meeting 

Hotel  Cosmopolitan,  Denver,  Colorado.  May  28,  1963 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  RVPs  and  the  Board  of  Directors  was  called  to 
order  at  8:30  a.m.  by  President  Carney.  The  following  Board  members  were 
present:  Messrs.  Ackerman,  Buxton,  Durrance,  Gaulter,  Benson  and  Jacoby. 
Fischer,  Hamblen,  Lenz,  Nelson,  O’Brien,  Randolph  and  Schreiner  were 
absent. 

Mr.  Carney  welcomed  and  introduced  the  officers,  directors,  Regional  Vice- 
Presidents  or  their  alternates  and  guests  present  at  this  meeting.  Regions  7 
and  9  were  represented  by  alternates;  Mr.  Jake  H.  Scharff  and  Mr.  Edward 
E.  Varnum,  respectively.  Regions  2,  8,  10,  16  and  19  were  without  repre¬ 
sentation.  All  other  Regions  were  represented  by  their  RVPs. 

Representing  an  AIS  Section  was:  Mrs.  Mary  Bedford,  president  of  the 
Spuria  Iris  Society. 

Mr.  Everett  C.  Long,  RVP,  Region  20,  welcomed  all  present  to  this  40th 
annual  convention  of  the  Society. 

Reports  of  the  following  officers  and  committee  chairmen  were  presented: 

The  Executive  Secretary  reported  on  the  present  membership  of  the  Society 
by  Regions  and  by  States,  the  total  being  6,711  as  compared  with  6,447  one 
year  ago.  Region  17  was  reported  as  being  the  largest  Region  in  membership; 
Region  18,  second;  Region  6,  third;  Region  4,  fourth;  Region  14,  fifth;  Region 
22,  sixth;  Region  7,  seventh;  Region  13,  eighth;  Region  9,  ninth  and  Region 
2,  tenth. 

Treasurer  Jay  Ackerman  presented  a  financial  report  for  the  six-month 
period  ended  March  31,  1963,  including  a  statement  of  receipts,  disburse¬ 
ments  and  a  balance  sheet  showing  the  Society  to  be  in  sound  financial  condi¬ 
tion. 

Historian  Helen  McCaughey  reported  the  accumulation  of  various  Society 
records  of  significant  historical  value.  She  was  authorized  to  secure  estimates 
for  the  necessary  cabinets  to  house  the  historical  records  of  the  Society  and 
was  also  authorized  to  secure  estimates  of  the  cost  of  reproducing  slides  of 
individuals  required  by  her  office. 

Mr.  John  A.  Bartholomew,  National  Robin  Director,  reported  an  enrollment 
of  approximately  4,500  members  in  the  program  since  its  inception.  During 
the  past  year,  there  have  been  200  enrollments  in  the  various  robins  of  the 
program.  These  new  enrollments  are  spread  pretty  well  over  the  special 
interest  divisions,  with  the  tall  bearded  irises  and  the  subject  of  hybridizing 
being  the  most  popular. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Varnum,  Region  9,  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  gave  a  report  of  their  plans 
for  this  next  convention,  and  announced  that  the  meeting  will  be  held  on 
June  6  through  June  9.  The  headquarters  hotel  will  be  the  Pick-Congress. 

Additional  reports  were  made  by  Mrs.  Ada  Buxton,  chairman  of  the  Awards 
Committee;  Mr.  Larry  Gaulter,  chairman  of  the  Judges  Training  Committee; 
Dr.  John  R.  Durrance,  chairman  of  the  National  Test  Garden  Committee  and 
Miss  Ruth  Rees,  cochairman  of  the  Public  Relations  Committee. 

Following  informal  discussion  of  these  reports,  the  meeting  adjourned  at 
12:30  p.m. 

Clifford  W.  Benson,  Executive  Secretary 
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Minutes  of  Board  of  Directors  Meeting 

Hotel  Cosmopolitan,  Denver,  Colorado  May  28,  1963 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8:30  p.m.  by  President  Carney,  with 
the  following  in  attendance:  Ackerman,  Buxton,  Durrance,  Gaulter,  Hamblen. 
Nelson,  Randolph,  Rogers,  Schreiner,  Benson,  and  Jacoby.  Fischer,  Lenz, 
and  O’Brien  were  absent. 

It  was  agreed  that  action  on  the  proposals  from  Regions  14  and  19  to  host 
annual  meetings  should  be  postponed  till  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Board. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Dr.  Randolph,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Hamblen  and 
carried,  setting  up  a  committee  to  study  the  feasibility  of  the  central  office 
collecting  the  membership  dues  of  the  Sections.  The  committee  consists  of 
the  presidents  of  the  Sections,  Mr.  Fischer,  and  Mr.  Carney. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Gaulter,  seconded  by  Dr.  Randolph  and 
carried,  authorizing  the  executive  secretary  to  furnish  mailing  tapes  to  the 
RVPs  at  a  price  of  one  cent  per  mailing  address.  (This  price  applies  only  to 
Regional  tapes. ) 

A  motion  was  made  by  Dr.  Randolph,  seconded  by  Dr.  Durrance  and 
carried,  authorizing  a  committee  consisting  of  Mrs.  Myrle  Nahas  (California), 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Boon  (Alabama),  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowe  (Pennsylvania)  to 
prepare  a  Junior  Program  for  interesting  young  people  in  joining  the  Society. 

A  motion  was  made,  seconded  and  carried,  authorizing  the  revision  of  the 
Handbook  for  Judges  and  Exhibitions.  The  following  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  carry  out  the  work:  W.  T.  Bledsoe  (Tennessee),  chairman;  Mrs. 
Peggy  Burke  Grey  (California),  Miss  Ruth  Rees  (California),  Mr.  Gaulter, 
Dr.  Hugo  Wall  (Kansas),  Dr.  William  G.  McGarvey  (New  York),  and  Mr. 
Nelson. 

Nominations  for  the  Board  of  Directors  were  made  as  follows:  Mr.  Larry 
Gaulter,  Mr.  Claude  C.  O’Brien,  Sr.,  and  Mr.  Robert  Schreiner,  to  succeed 
themselves;  and  Dr.  Raymond  C.  Allen  (Ohio).  (Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  same  class  of  directors,  continues  service  on  the  Board 
as  immediate  past  president. ) 

Approved  was  a  motion  that  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Board  be  held  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  on  November  8  and  9,  1963. 

Clifford  W.  Benson,  Executive  Secretary 


Report  of  Public  Relations  Committee 

With  the  start  of  Mr.  Carney’s  term  as  President,  the  Public  Relations 
Committtee  was  placed  under  the  cochairmanship  of  its  two  previous  chair¬ 
men.  This  was  a  wise  decision  for  several  reasons:  It  ensures  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  represented  at  Directors’  meetings,  an  imperative  to  Society 
public  relations  programs;  since  the  two  cochairmen  specialize  in  different 
phases  of  public  relations,  promotion,  publicity  and  advertising,  it  will  broaden 
the  base  of  Society  public  relations. 

Work  of  the  commitee  has  proceeded  rather  slowly  during  the  first  half  of 
1963,  due  primarily  to  the  occupational  ulcer  of  its  absent  Cochairman  Grey. 
(This  is  standard  operation  equipment  for  somebody  working  in  Public  Rela- 
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tions.)  We  have  acted  as  consultant  to  the  Judges  Training  Program  in 
preparation  of  training  materials  and  this  shall  continue.  We  have  on  the 
drawing  board  a  series  of  institutional  ads  for  the  Bulletin  promoting  life 
and  research  memberships.  A  second  series  of  institutional  ads  covering 
duties  of  Regional  offices  is  a  preparation,  the  first  on  die  office  of  RVP 
scheduled  for  October  issue  release. 

We  have  received  one  suggestion  from  officers  of  the  special  iris  Sections 
which  we  feel  deserves  consideration.  This  is  that  AIS  prepare  and  distribute 
a  flier- type  brochure  briefly  stating  the  functions  of  each  Section,  its  publica¬ 
tions  and  activities,  and  information  on  membership  application.  This  flier 
would  be  enclosed  with  the  copy  of  What  Every  Iris  Grower  Should  Know 
which  is  sent  to  each  new  AIS  member.  It  might  also  be  sent  with  the  Hand¬ 
book  for  Judges.  This  committee  suggested  to  the  Section  officers  that  they 
draft  brief  statements  or  outline  facts  on  their  Sections  which  could  be  edited 
for  presentation  in  such  a  brochure,  and  that  if  their  proposal  is  acceptable 
to  the  AIS  Board,  the  committee  will  be  happy  to  prepare  the  material  for 
duplication.  The  information  can  probably  be  contained  on  two  sides  of  an 
8/2  x  11  inch  page,  or  a  5  x  8  inch  fold,  either  mimeographed  or  xeroxo- 
graphed.  Such  a  service  might  add  inducement  for  Section  status  to  presently 
nonaffiliated  special  iris  societies. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  cochairmen  that  this  committee  should  be  considered 
primarily  an  advisory  one,  and  that  it  should  be  maintained  as  a  consulting 
service  to  the  Board,  the  other  national  commitee  chairmen,  and  to  RVPs.  It  is 
our  plan  for  the  latter  part  of  1963  to  review  our  original  outlines  which 
were  presented  at  Portland  in  1960  and  to  come  up  with  an  appraisal  of  our 
first  three  years  of  operation,  and  a  suggested  program  of  public  relations 
activity  for  the  future  in  light  of  the  many  improvements  in  Society  service 
and  activity  since  1960. 

Peggy  Burke  Grey 
Ruth  Rees 
Co-chairmen 


Report  of  National  Robin  Director 

| 

As  the  National  Robin  Program  has  just  passed  its  eighth  anniversary,  it 
might  be  a  good  time  to  take  a  look  at  the  record,  to  recall  why  the 
Program  was  inaugurated  in  the  first  place,  and  then  follow  its  development 
to  see  if  its  objectives  have  really  been  accomplished. 

Early  in  1955,  the  Board  of  Directors  decided  to  look  into  the  advantages 
that  an  AlS-sponsored  round  robin  program  might  bring  to  the  members  of 
the  Society,  to  the  organization  itself,  and  to  the  subject  flower.  They  felt 
that  by  establishing  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  members,  the 
Society  might  become  more  closely  knit  together,  particularly  if  the  program 
was  conducted  on  a  nationwide  basis.  It  also  seemed  likely  that  a  robin 
program  might  weld  the  varied  interests  of  the  Society  into  a  more  complete 
unit,  thus  giving  each  member  of  the  Society  a  better  chance  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  other  types  of  irises  besides  those  in  which  he  was  particu¬ 
larly  interested  at  the  moment.  It  was  realized  also  that  a  considerable  amount 
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FOR  ’63: 


BLEWETT  PASS  (Plough  ’63)  EML.  39  in.  (Galilee  X  Lost  River). 

Ruffled  and  flaring  medium  near  Moorish  blue.  Wide  petals.*  $25.00 
BON  VIVANT  (Plough  ’63)  EM.  34  in.  (Sib  to  Kachina  Doll  X  Melo¬ 
drama).  Gray  huff  standards  and  red  violet  falls.  Large,  rounded.* 

$35.00 

CONGO  SONG  (Christensen  ’63)  M.  36  in.  (Storm  Warning  X  Sable 
Night).  Dark  violet  standards  with  black  falls  edged  lighter  violet. 

Violet  beard . $25.00 

FINE  PLUMAGE  (Plough  ’63)  EML.  31  in.  (Coloekum  x  (Gilt  Edge  x 
Hit  Parade))  X  (Riviera).  Sib  to  Glamorous.  Frothy  and  lacy  warm 

white  with  lemon-buff  center  glow . $25.00 

FRENCH  LACE  (Plough  ’63)  EM.  32  in.  (Whir  of  Lace  X  Cloud  Dancer). 
Very  heavily  laced  warm  white  with  light  yellow  on  clean  hafts.* 

$35.00 

GAILY  CLAD  (J.  Nelson  ’63)  ML.  36  in.  (North  Country)  X  ((Apricot 
Glory  x  Cloudcap)  x  Pretty  Gay).  Light  blue  with  canary  hafts  and 

heavy  tangerine-orange  heard . $30.00 

GRANADA  (Carlson  ’63)  M.  38  in.  (Ruffled  Apache)  X  (Blue  Glow  x 
Unknown).  Very  showy  near  mulberry  self  with  blue  beard.  Lightly 

laced . .$25.00 

HEAVEN  SENT  (Plough  ’63)  ML.  32  in.  (Poet’s  Dream  X  Cloud  Dancer). 
Heavily  ruffled  and  fully  formed  amethyst  violet.  Beard  orange  to 

white.*  . $25.00 

LEMON  LILT  (Plough  ’63)  ML.  36  in.  (Pink  Sunset  X  Marilyn  C.) 
Lemon  standards  and  Canary  falls.  Pink  infusion  in  center  area. 

Orange-tangerine  beard.  Ruffled.* . $20.00 

LIGHTUP  (Plough  ’63)  ML.  36  in.  (Pink  Sunset  X  Marilyn  C.).  Stand¬ 
ards  of  Indian  yellow  and  pink.  Falls  of  lemon  and  pink  edged  yellow. 

Red  beard.*  . $25.00 

SING  ALONG  (Plough  ’63)  EML.  33  in.  (Gay  Pal)  X  (Pinnacle  x  Party 
Dress).  Jaunty  yellow  amoena  of  flaring  form.  Accent  on  branching. 

From  pink  amoena  line . $20.00 

SMART  SET  (J.  Nelson  ’63)  ML.  34  in.  (Flyaway  X  Melodrama).  Hya¬ 

cinth  blue  standards  and  rich  violet  falls.  Ruffled  and  lacy.  .  .  $25.00 
SUN  COUNTRY  (Plough  ’63)  EML.  33  in.  (Butterscotch  Kiss  X  Cloud 
Dancer).  Fully  rounded  flower  of  light  Canary  with  white  signal. 

Ruffled  and  lightly  laced . $25.00 

TORCH  BEARER  (j.  Nelson  ’63)  ML.  36  in.  (Latin  Quarter  X  Olympic 
Torch).  Red  Brown  with  darker  thumbprints  on  hafts.  Bright  orange 

beard . $20.00 

WESTERN  WELCOME  (J.  Nelson  ’63)  EML.  36  in.  (Twenty  Grand  X 
June  Meredith).  Fully  ruffled  honey  brown  tinged  amber  with  brown 

beard . $25.00 

WILD  PLUM  (Plough  ’63)  EML.  34  in.  (Sib  to  Kachina  Doll  X  Melo¬ 
drama).  Standards  are  brown-plum.  Falls  are  blue  violet  edged  brown- 

plum.  Full  and  rounded.*  . $35.00 

SAUCY  FLOSSIE  (Plough  ’63)  Intermediate  EM.  18  in.  (Paper  and  Ink 

X  Allah).  White  with  blue-purple  spot  and  olive  hafts . $10.00 

*  Limit  one  to  a  customer. 

For  fuller  descriptions,  send  for  Color  Catalog — 25$.  Newest  varieties 
for  the  fancier.  Over  700  varieties  listed.  Helpful  information  for  the 
hybridizer. 

EDEN  ROAD  IRIS  GARDEN 

P.  O.  BOX  117  WENATCHEE,  WASHINGTON 
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of  iris  information  that  was  traveling  in  letters  would  be  of  great  interest  to 
members  of  the  Society  at  large,  and  channeling  this  information  into  the 
permanent  records  of  the  Society  seemed  very  important.  And  so,  to  accom¬ 
plish  all  this,  the  National  Robin  Program  was  launched.  Subsequent  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Program  has  proved  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  Society 
activities  that  has  ever  been  introduced. 

In  order  that  the  different  types  of  irises  should  have  equal  recognition,  it 
was  decided  to  divide  the  Robin  Program  into  sections  or  divisions,  and  to  put 
a  specialist  of  each  iris  type  in  charge  of  that  particular  section  or  unit.  If 
each  division  was  to  have  the  proper  promotion  and  development,  its  leader 
or  chairman  must  be  enthusiastic  about  the  robin  idea  itself,  and  be  associated 
with  an  affiliated  society  that  might  be  sponsoring  this  subject.  During  the 
past  eight  years,  we  have  organized  twenty-three  such  divisions  within  our 
Program.  It  is  the  dedicated  work  of  the  divisional  chairmen  and  their  sup¬ 
porting  division  directors,  as  well  as  the  individual  robin  directors,  that  has 
made  our  whole  system  tick. 

An  extensive  and  efficient  reporting  system  has  been  developed  under  the 
leadership  of  our  capable  National  Robin  Editor.  Through  this  office  the 
section  of  the  Society’s  Bulletin  called  “Flight  Lines”  has  been  developed, 
and  we  are  constantly  striving  to  enlarge  and  improve  this  mouthpiece  of  our 
departmentalized  robin  system. 

In  order  that  our  promotional  activities  might  not  become  offensive,  we 
have  limited  them  to  a  single  approach  as  each  member  joins  the  Society,  plus 
the  constant  reminder  that  appears  in  the  Bulletin.  Any  other  promotional 
activity  is  handled  by  the  Regional  robin  representatives  that  have  been 
appointed  by  the  various  Regional  Vice  Presidents.  One  of  our  biggest  prob¬ 
lems  has  been  the  diplomatic  handling  of  applicants  that  were  momentarily 
interested,  but  did  not  have  the  responsibility  or  will  to  follow  through  with 
our  moderate  requirements,  once  they  were  entrusted  with  the  robin  material. 
To  prevent  this  delinquent  handling  by  a  few,  which  has  threatened  to 
undermine  the  whole  robin  system,  a  procedure  has  been  adopted  in  which 
each  applicant  is  contacted  individually  by  the  divisional  chairman  concerned, 
conveying  welcome  from  our  Robin  family  and  asking  for  assurance  that  the 
usual  robin  procedures  are  understood  and  will  be  followed.  To  some  this 
may  seem  a  negative  sort  of  greeting.  But  among  the  more  conscientious  its 
necessity  can  be  appreciated.  Perhaps  the  most  rewarding  result  is  that  it 
establishes  an  immediate  and  friendly  contact  between  the  divisional  chair¬ 
man  or  director  and  the  prospective  robin  member. 

Under  our  present  set-up,  practically  any  serious  person  who  wishes  to  take 
advantage  of  our  correspondence  system  can  be  placed  in  a  robin  to  his  liking. 
To  date  there  have  been  over  forty-five  hundred  enrollments  since  the  Pro¬ 
gram’s  inception.  Specifically,  this  represents  the  total  number  of  requests 
that  have  been  received  in  all  of  the  different  divisions  to  join  the  various 
robins. 

Our  efforts  during  the  past  six  months  have  been  directed  principally  toward 
the  expansion  of  our  International  Division.  This  unit  is  the  medium  through 
which  worldwide  interest  in  the  irises,  as  well  as  good  fellowship  between 
growers  and  societies  can  be  promoted  to  the  nth  degree.  We  have  been  very 
fortunate  to  have  Dr.  Gordon  Loveridge,  president  of  the  Australian  Iris 
Society,  volunteer  to  spread  the  robin  message  Down  Under  in  our  behalf. 
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Regional  Membership  Totals 

Executive  Secretary  Clifford  W.  Benson  released  the  following  information 
at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Regional  Vice  Presidents 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  May  29,  1963: 


Region 

May  1963 

May  1962 

May  1961 

1 

226 

252 

226 

2 

312 

332 

356 

3 

236 

214 

218 

4 

469 

390 

408 

5 

120 

117 

115 

6 

530 

491 

477 

7 

324 

255 

226 

8 

103 

97 

85 

9 

314 

298 

282 

10 

61 

56 

57 

11 

134 

122 

105 

12 

146 

167 

170 

13 

316 

312 

298 

14 

428 

410 

443 

15 

229 

218 

241 

16 

64 

69 

71 

17 

606 

547 

483 

18 

540 

581 

415 

19 

157 

153 

138 

20 

170 

156 

127 

21 

280 

261 

262 

22 

376 

290 

298 

23 

80 

79 

112 

24 

303 

306 

230 

Summary 

U.S.  and 

Canada 

6,524 

6,173 

5,843 

Foreign 

187 

193 

173 

Total 

6,711 

6,366 

6,016 

(Continuation  of  Report  of  National  Robin  Director) 

We  have  reciprocated  by  making  him  the  assistant  chairman  of  our  interna¬ 
tional  Division.  A  large  number  of  AIS  members  have  indicated  their  desire 
to  belong  to  such  a  group.  They  will  be  placed  just  as  quickly  as  a  like 
number  of  overseas  enthusiasts  also  signify  a  corresponding  interest  to  belong. 

The  National  Robin  Program  is  standing  by,  ready  to  participate  in  any 
Youth  Program  that  the  Society  deems  advisable  to  project.  We  are  also 
anxious  to  cooperate  in  putting  across  any  iris  information  that  might  be 
contemplated. 
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MEMBERSHIP  RATES 


Annual  . $  5.00 

Triennial  .  12.50 

Family  .  6.00 

Family  Triennial  15.00 


Sustaining  . $  10.00 

Research  .  25.00 

Life  .  100.00 

Family  Life  .  125.00 


Soo-Preme  Gardens’  Introductions  for  1963 

CROSS  COUNTRY  ( Sdlg.  K-3,  Dr.  Knocke).  M,  36".  A  scintillating,  large  light  blue 
iris,  very  wide  hafts  and  heavy  substance  that  withstands  wind  and  rain.  The 
standards  and  falls  are  well  balanced,  very  ruffled.  Beard  blue  tipped  white,  branch¬ 
ing  very  good.  Many  said  it  was  the  best  iris  seen  at  K.C.  convention  under  number. 

Truly  a  fine  iris.  A  vigorous  increaser— allows  us  to  offer  it  at—  . 

.  Net  $25.00;  4  div.  for  $75.00 

BLUE  BALLAD  (Sdlg.  5932,  Dr.  Branch).  ML,  35".  This  excellent  iris  has  large, 
beautifully  ruffled  flowers  of  near  true  medium  blue,  with  a  sparkling  sheen  and 
jaunty  flare,  very  wide  hafts.  A  worthy  companion  to  Cross  Country  in  a  darker  tone 
of  blue,  branching  A-l.  (Airy  Charm  X  C.  Benson’s  56-6R)  sister  sdlg.  to  Henry 
Shaw .  Net,  $25.00 

JUST  HEAVEN  (Sdlg.  410-13,  C.  James).  M,  40".  Pale  blue-white  standards,  wide- 
hafted  white  falls.  Ruffled  and  semiflared,  well  branched,  excellent  substance.  A  very 
fine  iris  from  South  Africa.  (Cliffs  of  Dover  X  Chivalry.)  A  classic  beauty Net,  $25.00 

Catalog  listing  preferred  winter-hardy  iris  available  on  request 

Highway  77,  South  Sioux  City,  Nebraska 
GEORGE  DUBES  BOB  YOUNG 


"IRIS  CULTURE  AND  HYBRIDIZING  FOR  EVERYONE" 

The  first  book  ever  written  entirely  for  hybridizers!  It  is  the  cream  skimmed  from  notes 
taken  from  literally  thousands  of  letters,  written  in  Hybridizing  Robins  directed  by  the 
compiler  during  the  past  15  years,  and  answers  almost  any  question  the  average  or 
beginning  hybridizer  might  ask.  Only  $5.75.  Order  from,  or  write  for  descriptive  folder  to: 

MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE,  Declo,  Idaho 


1963  INTRODUCTIONS 

ANGELIQUE  (Mrs.  Ernest  Batson).  Snow  Flurry  X  Capitola.  The  huge 
onco-shaped  flower  with  purple  beard,  done  in  orchid  mist,  veined 
with  deeper  purple,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  arilbred  I  have  seen. 

Many  experts  praise  Angelique.  Fast  increaser,  hardy,  well  branched 
and  many  blooms.  Will  take  your  breath  when  seen  in  two-year 

clump.  35".  Early.  H.  C.  1962 . $25.(30 

LOVE  LYRIC  (Dr.  L.  E.  Fraser).  (Snow  Flurry  x  Cloud  Castle)  X  White 
Bouquet.  Many  of  you  have  seen  and  wanted  this  unusually  wide, 
beautifully  formed,  heavily  substanced,  warm  white  iris.  Firmly  held 
standards  and  semiflaring  falls,  with  unusual  fluting  and  pleating  at 
the  hafts.  Self  beard  with  some  pale  gold  deep  in  throat.  Adequately 

branched.  38"  stems.  M-L.  H.  C.,  1962 . $25.00 

PARTY  DOLL  (Dr.  L.  E.  Fraser).  Blue  Sapphire  x  (New  Snow  X  Azure 
Skies).  This  is  the  most  heavily  fluted  and  ruffled  iris  I  have  grown. 

A  pale  icy  blue  with  self-colored  beard  and  clean  hafts;  nonfading 
and  fragrant.  This  iris  makes  a  wonderful  clump,  with  clean  healthy 


foliage  and  two  or  three  buds  to  each  socket.  36".  M.L . $25.00 

No.  Catalog  •  One  Rhizome  Each  $60.00 


DR.  L.  E.  FRASER 

428  BEVERLY  AVE.  FLORENCE,  ALABAMA 


IWOl/iVT  CLARE  IRIS  GARDENS 

3036  N.  Narragansett  Ave.  Chicago  34,  Illinois 

Since  1941  Home  of  the  Aril  Iris  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Region 

Introductions  for  1963 

PLATINUM  DIAMOND— Oncocyclus,  E,  16".  I.  nazarena  X  1.  gatesii. 
Buff-yellow  to  grayish  green  with  black  veins  and  dots,  pure  black 
signal.  Extremely  fertile  both  ways.  Pollen  will  set  pods  on  tall  bearded. 
.  $35.00 

COLLECTOR’S  PRIDE-Regeliabred,  EM,  30".  Snow  Flurry  X  7. 
hoogiana.  Pure,  clean  white  with  yellow  beard.  Three-way  branching. 
Dependable  bloomer.  7.  hoogiana  form.  Will  set  seed;  pollen  not  yet 
checked.  Very  winter  hardy . $10.00 

1962  Introduction 

FLIRTATION  WALTZ-Arilbred,  ML,  30".  Elmohr  X  Mulberry  Rose. 

Deep  orchid  with  typical  onco  shape . $25.00 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  for  other  arils  and  arilbred  iris 

HENRY  DANIELSON 

Visitors  Always  Welcome 


KNOPF  IRIS  &  HYBRIDIZING  GARDEN 

ROUTE  1  BOX  18-B  POTTER  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA 

1963  Introductions 

BEAUTY  QUEEN:  40",  ML,  Sdlg.  13-A-53.  White  Bouquet  x  Mission  Trails.  HC  *61. 
Seedling  Certificate  ’61. 

Large  ruffled  and  wide  ivory-cream  self.  Standards  closed  with  wide  flaring  falls.  Well 
branched  on  erect  stalks.  Very  good  substance.  Fertile  both  ways.  This  iris  is  the  one 
the  judges  and  visitors  to  the  garden  commented  so  much  about  and  being  a  full  sister 
to  Blue  Canopy,  you  can  see  the  breeding  possibilities .  $30.00 

DENVER  MINT:  Sdlg.  61-74-E.  M,  38".  HC  ’62  (10  votes).  Seedling  Certificate  ’62. 
Gold  Cup  best  seedling  San  Jose  Show  ’62. 

A  perfect  flower  on  a  well-branched  strong  stalk  done  in  Dresden  yellow  (#64  Wilson) 
shading  to  (64.3  Wilson)  at  center  of  flower.  Nicely  fluted  and  waved  self.  Fertile  both 
ways  and  has  already  given  some  startling  seedlings.  Sib  to  (Mission  Trails  x  Glittering 
Amber) .  $30.00 

DENVER  NATIONAL:  Sdlg.  61-54-E.  (Purissima  x  Ib-Mac  true)  X  (Elmohr  x  Lela 
Dixon)  HC  ’62.  Seedling  Certificate  ’62.  ML,  36". 

Here  is  a  very  sharp  contrast  in  the  blue  plic  class  developed  from  onco  breeding.  The 
intense  blue  contrasting  on  the  clear  white  background  with  full  wavy  and  fluted  petals. 
Excellent  substance  and  well  branched  with  2  and  3  buds  to  the  socket.  Will  set  seed 
and  pollen  is  fertile.  Large  and  wide .  $25.00 

HAT  DANCE:  Sdlg.  61-78-E.  (Fairy  x  Savage)  X  (Technicolor  x  self).  35",  ML. 
Again  from  unusual  breeding  comes  a  flower  of  unusual  quality.  Red— pure  oxblood  red 
self  without  a  sign  of  shading  to  lighter  colors.  Standards  same  as  the  falls  with  no 
reticulation  at  the  hafts.  Blooms  profusely,  slightly  ruffled,  fertile  both  ways .  $25.00 

HEART  OF  FIRE:  (Co-introducing  with  H.  Schaan.)  ML,  36".  ( Castlewood  x  Defiance). 
Really  gorgeous  new  smooth  red  self  with  no  brown  haft  markings.  Petals  are  very  wide 
and  ruffled,  form  is  semi-flaring  and  blooms  are  well  placed  on  nicely  branched  stalks. 
Three  buds  to  each  socket,  giving  it  a  long  blooming  period.  Non-fading  and  takes  the 
weather.  HC  ’62 .  Net  $25.00 
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We,  in  the  Robin  Program,  are  operating  in  a  most  harmonious  atmosphere, 
and  enthusiasm  among  our  supervisory  personnel  is  constantly  running  very 
high.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Society’s  officers  and  Board  of  Directors  for  their 
loyal  support,  and  we  commit  ourselves  accordingly  to  ever  greater  heights  of 
mcomplishment  and  collective  interest. 

John  A.  Bartholomew, 
National  Robin  Director 


Reports  of  Regions 

Region  17  Texas 

The  affairs  of  the  Region  (Texas)  are  administered  through  the 
Regional  Executive  Committee,  which  is  composed  of  all  elected  and  ap¬ 
pointed  officers,  and  chairmen  of  all  standing  committees.  Bylaws,  adopted 
in  1960  and  revised  in  April  1963,  are  the  basis  for  the  conduct  of  Regional 
business. 

Officers  serving  for  1963  are: 

RVP:  Mrs.  Joe  L.  Bergin,  6015  Gaston  Avenue,  Dallas  14 
Asst.  Vice  President:  L.  E.  Flanagan,  5700  Rock  Hill  Road,  Fort  Worth  12 
Secretary:  Dennis  A.  Wilkie,  905  W.  Page,  Dallas 
Treasurer:  H.  H.  Henkelman,  4020  Linden  Avenue,  Fort  Worth 
Membership  Chairman:  Mrs.  Doyle  Gray,  Box  208,  Belton 
Immediate  Past  RVP:  Dr.  J.  W.  Collier,  804  Hawthorne  St.,  College  Station 
Historian:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reneau,  311  East  14th  Ave.,  Belton 
AIS  Bulletin  Representative:  L.  E.  Flanagan,  5700  Rock  Hill  Road,  Fort 
Worth 

Regional  Photographer:  Vernon  Cox,  207  Yarmouth,  Dallas  8 
Newsletter  Editor:  Paul  W.  Horn,  1833  Lynnhaven,  Fort  Worth 
Assistant  Newsletter  Editor:  Miss  Ruby  Cook,  Box  117,  Belton 

Standing  Committees  are:  Awards,  Finance,  Hybridizers’,  Judging,  Public 
Relations,  Publicity,  Slides,  and  Test  Garden. 

Long  before  Region  17  was  officially  organized,  many  local  iris  societies 
were  established  with  elected  officers,  regular  meetings,  and  annual  shows 
and  garden  tours.  There  are  now  19  of  these  active  societies  operating  in 
the  Region,  with  prospects  for  at  least  two  more  in  the  immediate  future. 
Most  of  these  are  composed  of  members  of  AIS,  and  two  are  affiliates:  The 
Big  D  Iris  Society  of  Dallas,  and  the  El  Paso  Iris  Society. 

Geographically,  Region  17  is  divided  into  12  areas.  All  are  headed  by  a 
duly  appointed  Area  Chairman,  and  some  have  an  elected  slate  of  officers. 
Meetings  and  programs  of  garden  tours  and  auctions  are  set  up  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Area  members,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Area 
Chairman.  AIS  members  are  automatically  members  of  Areas  and  the  Region 
—no  dues  are  charged.  A  new  program  of  fund  raising  for  Regional  activities 
has  recently  been  inaugurated  by  the  Areas  who  plan  to  add  to  the  treasury 
through  auctions  or  sales  the  approximate  amount  of  $1  for  each  Area 
member.  At  present,  many  of  the  local  societies  make  voluntary  contributions 
of  funds  received  from  their  local  iris  sales.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  established 

Note:  Reports  from  16  Regions  are  in  the  April  issue,  beginning  page  89. 
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method  of  financing  the  Region.  The  12  Area  chairmen  comprise  the  Area 
Council,  which  meets  with  the  Executive  Committee  once  each  year  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

A  Regional  meeting  is  held  once  each  year,  in  the  spring.  The  1963  meet¬ 
ing,  a  two-day  affair,  encompassed  a  Regional  iris  show,  a  judging  school  with 
Dr.  Durrance  directing,  a  banquet  with  Robert  S.  Carney  as  speaker,  a  bus 
tour  of  eight  gardens,  a  barbecue  luncheon  and  a  slide  program.  Because  of 
the  National  Test  Garden  in  Fort  Worth,  Dr.  Durrance  confined  most  of  his 
instruction  to  the  test  garden  rules  and  score  cards.  The  iris  show,  the  largest 
ever  held  in  the  Region,  was  especially  outstanding  because  it  was  truly  a 
Regional  show,  with  representative  stalks  being  flown  in  or  brought  by  car 
from  many  Areas.  As  a  result,  many  exhibitors  from  those  areas  went  home 
with  AIS  ribbons  and  awards.  During  the  garden  tours,  seedlings  from  out- 
of-state  as  well  as  Regional  hybridizers  were  evaluated.  The  Regional  Cup, 
given  for  the  best  Regional  seedling  by  popular  vote  of  all  members  was 
awarded  this  year  to  L.  E.  Flanagan  for  his  striking  red,  No.  59100-8. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  fall  Regional  meeting  is  in  the  planning 
stage,  with  an  Executive  Committee  Meeting,  a  luncheon  and  a  judging 
school.  One  of  the  five  national  test  gardens  is  located  in  Region  17,  and 
in  1962  the  Region  established  a  Regional  test  garden  program.  This  test 
garden  is  located  at  the  Fort  Worth  Botanic  Garden,  adjacent  to  the  site  of 
the  National  Test  Garden.  Both  gardens  are  well  fenced  and  attractively 
plotted.  Both  are  maintained  by  the  staff  of  the  Fort  Worth  Botanic  Garden 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Scott  Fikes.  Mr.  H.  H.  Henkelman  of  Fort  Worth 
is  chairman  of  the  Regional  Test  Garden  Committee,  which  supervised  the 
planting  of  29  plants  from  11  of  the  Region’s  hybridizers. 

The  most  outstanding  and  helpful  project  of  the  Region  is  the  publication 
of  the  Region  17  Newsletter.  This  is  published  three  times  a  year,  in  March, 
August  and  November,  and  is  sent  without  charge  to  each  AIS  member  in  the 
Region.  It  is  offset-printed  in  booklet  form,  and  carries  news  of  iris  activities 
at  the  Regional,  Area  and  local  levels  with  varietal  comments  and  some 
pictures.  The  subscription  rate  for  out-of-Region  members  is  $2.00  per  year, 
and  checks  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Paul  W.  Horn,  editor,  at  1833  Lynnhaven, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Joe  L.  Bergin,  RVP. 


Region  21  Iowa,  Nebr.,  N.  Dak.,  S.  Dak. 

The  1963  schedule  of  events  in  the  Region  includes  the  following: 

An  iris  show  in  Omaha,  May  26,  sponsored  by  the  Omaha  Iris  Society, 
G.  E.  Redman,  president. 

A  garden  tour  on  May  28  by  the  Dawson  County  Iris  Society,  Mrs.  Lester 
Hildenbrandt,  Lexington,  Nebr.,  president.  Also,  a  TB  judging  school  and 
iris  show  on  June  4. 

An  iris  show  by  the  Crete  Iris  Society,  Mrs.  Edw.  Hesh,  Crete,  Nebr., 
president. 

An  iris  show  by  the  Elk  Horn  Valley  Iris  Society  and  the  Norfolk  Iris 
Society,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Cox,  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  president. 

A  median  judging  school  by  the  Sioux  City  Iris  Society,  Larry  Harder, 
president,  at  Sioux  City;  also  a  TB  judging  school  at  South  Sioux  City,  Nebr. 
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NOYD  INTRODUCTIONS  FOR  1903 


GLITTER  GLOW  — (Sdlg.  N59-15-12) 
TB,  31"  M-L.  A  well-branched  slightly 
laced  and  ruffled  creamy  yellow  self 
with  a  tangerine  beard.  The  haft  is 
slightly  darker.  Fragrant,  has  pollen, 
and  sets  seed.  (Bell  Ringer  X  Techny 
Chimes) . Net  $20.00 

MAGICOLOR — (Sdlg.  N59-84-1)  29".  A 
very  lacy  orchid  blend  with  darker 
horizontal  falls  and  a  brown  haft  and 
an  orange-tangerine  beard.  The  whole 
flower  lightens  in  a  day  or  two  but  is 
just  as  pretty  either  way.  Very  un¬ 
usual.  Teacher’s  Pet  X  (Firecracker  x 
Pink  Sensation)  fragrant,  pollen,  sets 
seed .  Net  $20.00 

SKOOKUM— (Sdlg.  N59-17-5)  TB,  29" 
M-L.  Buff-pink  self  with  fluted  and 
serrated  edges.  Soft  yellow  at  the  haft. 
The  beard  is  tangerine.  The  style-arms 
are  very  lacy  and  are  yellow.  Well- 
branched.  (Sibling  to  Ultrapoise)  Fra¬ 
grant,  has  pollen  and  sets  seed. 
.  Net  $20.00. 

WENATCHEE  SKIES— (Sdlg.  N59-27- 
61)  TB,  34"  M-L.  This  is  a  very  blue. 


medium  blue  iris.  None  in  the  garden 
was  as  true  blue  last  year.  It  is  a 
large  semi-flaring  ruffled  flower  that 
has  lasting  qualities.  White  beard.  Fast 
increaser.  Fragrant,  sets  seed  (Sapphire 
Sea  x  South  Pacific) . Net  $20.00 

WHITE  CRINOLINE— (Sdlg.  N59-30-1) 
TB,  32"  L-VL.  Very  lacy,  fluted  and 
ruffles  white.  It  has  a  white  beard 
tipped  yellow.  This  really  extends 
the  iris  season.  Sets  seed,  and  has 
wonderful  substance.  (Angela  Mia  x 
Queen’s  Lace)  . Net  $20.00 

LOVE  IT  (Noyd  1962).  Wide  lacy  true 
pink — even  beard.  (Left  out  of  our 
catalog.)  . Net  $20.00 

SPOT  BALLET  (Richard  Rosenfels) — • 
(5911-3)  Intermediate  bearded;  17"  may 
go  slightly  under  15"  in  some  areas. 
Standards  bright,  medium  yellow.  Falls 
brown  with  %-inch  border  like  the 
standards.  Bright  orange  beard.  Fra¬ 
grant.  (Cherie  x  Green  Spot)  X  un¬ 
known.  We  are  happy  to  introduce 
this  fine  iris . Net  $8.00 


NOYD’S  IRIS  GARDEN,  1501  FIFTH  ST.,  WENATCHEE,  WASH. 


CARDEN  MARBCiR 


ALL  ALUMINUM  WITH  REMOVABLE  ALUMINUM  NAME-PLATE 

NOW  IN  THREE  SIZES 


Sturdy,  non-rusting  .  .  .  just  the  thing  to  make  identification  attractive  and 
permanent.  Separate  aluminum  nameplate  is  quickly  inserted;  can  be  written 
on  in  pencil. 


Size  (A)  7"  x  3"  x  9^/2" 

(B)  I"  x  3"  x  18'' 

(C)  2"  x  31/2"  x  14"  (2  Rivets) 

(D)  2"  x  31/2"  x  18"  (2  Rivets) 

Prices  Post  Paid 


Add  1 0%  we 

st  of  Mississippi 

River 

A 

B 

C 

D 

100 

$7.50  . 

$12.50 

$15.00 

$16.00 

50 

.  .  4.50 

7.50 

8.50 

9.00 

25 

.  2.50 

4.59 

4.75 

5,00 

10 

1.25 

2.50 

2.75 

3.00 

EXTRA 

NAME-PLATES, 

per  100,  $1.25 

Youth  Opportunity  is  a  non-profit  organization  of  teenagers. 

It  provides  them  with  needed  part-time  employment. 

Youth  Opportunity  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Red  Feather  organi¬ 
zation. 


ALL  ALUMINUM 


YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY 

901  FINDLAY  STREET  •  CINCINNATI  14,  OHIO 
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BRIGHT  MAGIC.  A  deep  orange  self,  36  inches  wide,  tailored  flower 
with  a  bright  tangerine  heard.  Well  branched.  Good  increaser.  An 
advance  in  this  color  class.  Parentage:  Spanish  Affair  X  B  52-13 
series .  . $25.00 

GEORGE  A.  SHOOP,  Hybridizer 
2009  N.  E.  LIBERTY 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE  .  .  .  QUALITY  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Due  to  a  heart  condition,  this  is  my  last  year  to  grow  iris  in  com¬ 
mercial  quantities,  so  am  closing  out  most  of  iris  at  GREATLY 
REDUCED  PRICES. 

I  will  continue  a  hobby  garden  with  some  of  the  best  of  the  newer 
iris,  with  a  display  garden,  as  long  as  I  am  able. 

Send  stamp  for  price  list.  Visitors  Welcome 

TWIN  PALMS  IRIS  GARDEN 

Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Staub  Rt.  2,  Box  92,  Galt,  Calif. 


NOTICE 

ADDITIONS  AND  CHANGES 
IN  TELL  S  IRIS  GARDEN'S  1963  CATALOG 


UTAH  VALLEY  (Muhlestein  ’59).  Price  for  1963  . $10.00 

MARTEL  (Muhlestein  62).  Not  listed  in  catalog,  but  pictured 

on  back  cover.  Price  for  1963  . $30.00 

VESUVIUS  (Thornton  Abell  ’62).  Pictured  on  back  cover.  Price 

for  1963  . $25.00 

MIDNIGHT  SHADOWS  (Terrell  ’62).  Gorgeous  “black”  self  ....$20.00 

PACIFIC  HARMONY  (Terrell  ’62).  Wide  violet-blue  self  . $20.00 

BORDER  PEACH  (Muhlestein  60).  Dainty  border,  apricot- 

peach,  laced  . $  4.00 

TEIi^’S  IRIS  GARDENS 

691  E.  8th  N.  PROVO,  UTAH 

Catalog  50  cents 
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A  dwarf  iris  judging  school,  in  Omaha,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Lucille  j.  Kavan, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Carlson,  Mrs.  B.  E.  Ellis,  Stanley  Street,  and  J.  Arthur  Nelson. 

The  regional  fall  meeting  and  auction  will  be  held  in  Ames,  Iowa,  arrange¬ 
ments  by  the  Central  Iowa  Iris  Society,  Dr.  R.  W.  Wilder,  president. 

Officers  of  the  Region  are: 

Floyd  Helt,  RVP,,  509  West  19th  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

George  Dubes,  treasurer,  2128  Isabella  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Lester  Hildenbrandt,  secretary,  Lexington,  Nebr. 

The  Region  issues  four  bulletins  a  year,  each  with  from  twenty  to  thirty-six 
pages. 

Floyd  Helt,  RVP 


Region  24  Alabama,  Mississippi 

This  four-year-old  Region  has  set  a  consistent  pattern  of  development  and 
growth  through  continuous  effort  and  dedication  to  the  purpose  “to  promote 
the  culture  and  improvement  of  all  types  of  irises,  to  encourage  the  feeling  of 
friendship  among  the  members  of  this  organization,  and  to  advance  the  cause 
of  the  American  Iris  Society.’ 

Increase  in  membership  and  expansion  of  activities  necessitated  that  provi¬ 
sion  be  made  through  organization  to  supply  the  need  for  officers  to  assist  the 
RVP  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Region,  to  maintain  interest  and  provide 
the  greatest  possible  benefits  to  all  members  included  in  the  Region.  The 
first  regional  meeting  was  held  October  1962  in  Birmingham  with  the  purpose 
to  formulate  policies  and  adopt  bylaws  to  suit  the  needs,  conditions,  and 
problems  peculiar  to  the  Region.  Bylaws  were  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
regional  members.  The  officers  are: 

President— Mrs.  Paul  Frank  Boon,  Alabama 
Vice-Chairman— Warren  Greff,  Sr.,  Mississippi 
Secretary— Mrs.  Myrtle  Stearns,  Alabama 
Treasurer— Halbert  Cunningham,  Mississippi 
Editor— Mrs.  Giles  P.  Wetherill,  Alabama 
Historian— Mrs.  A.  K.  Primos,  Mississippi 
Member-at-Large— Dr.  Earl  Fraser,  Alabama 
Member-at-Large— Mrs.  K.  W.  Wall,  Mississippi 
Alabama  Membership  Chairman— Mrs.  A.  P.  Cockrell 
Mississippi  Membership  Chairman— Warren  Greff,  Sr. 

Robin  Representative— Miss  Nan  Elizabeth  Miles.  Alabama 
Median  Representative— Mrs.  A.  K.  Primos,  Mississippi 

The  bylaws  provide  that  a  nominating  committee  be  appointed  to  present 
an  RVP  candidate  for  election  at  the  regular  fall  meeting.  This  committee 
is  composed  of  the  RVP,  one  AIS  judge,  one  chairman,  one  local  society 
president,  and  one  member-at-large.  Additional  nominations  may  be  made  by 
petition  and  endorsed  by  fifteen  or  more  regional  members  but  not  less  than 
five  from  a  state. 

When  the  Region  was  established,  four  societies  and  two  newly  organized 
ones  existed  in  the  defined  area.  Today,  eleven  societies  thrive  and  provide 
focal  points  of  interest  from  which  area  organization  will  spread.  Areas  have 
been  outlined  this  year  for  the  entire  Region  and  six  area  chairmen  are  at 
work  to  organize  and  coordinate  local  communities  into  units  to  satisfy  the 
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growing  needs  of  membership  and  to  strengthen  the  Region.  This  phase  oi 
regional  organization  will  continue  as  membership  and  interest  increase. 

Since  activities  in  the  past  have  been  dependent  upon  the  work  of  the 
society  and  since  societies  have  been  young  and  dependent  upon  income  from 
sales  to  finance  local  activities,  no  support  has  been  possible  for  regional 
administration.  Four  newsletters  have  been  edited  annually  through  the  help 
of  a  few  societies  which  have  accepted  responsibility  of  editions  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  expenses.  Bylaws  have  made  provision  for  auction  or  plant  sales  to 
be  held  by  the  societies  with  approval  of  the  organization,  that  50  percent  of 
net  proceeds  be  sent  to  the  regional  treasurer.  The  newsletter  subscription 
rate  is  $1  per  year  for  non-AIS  members  in  the  Region  or  AIS  members 
elsewhere. 

Region  24  is  located  in  a  climate  considered  difficult  for  iris  growing. 
Contrary  to  opinion,  many  varieties  and  types  are  successfully  grown  with 
steady  increase  throughout  the  Region.  In  Alabama,  societies  are  located 
only  in  the  northern  section  where  bearded  irises  are  grown  successfully;  in 
Mississippi,  society  activities  are  confined  in  the  southern  portion  where  only 
beardless  are  expected  to  be  grown.  Many  kinds  of  irises  are  grown  well  on 
the  northern  and  southern  perimeters  of  all  societies.  Out  of  eleven  societies 
in  the  Region,  eight  shows  were  held  this  year.  Shows  have  grown  in  size 
with  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  exhibitors.  Thousands  who  have 
visited  the  shows  appreciate  what  the  iris  has  to  offer.  Junior  gardeners  have 
been  encouraged  to  participate  in  social  activities  and  to  support  exhibitions 
through  entries;  arrangers  have  learned  the  versatility  and  beauty  of  irises  in 
their  work;  educational  sections  have  stressed  cultural  practices  and  disease 
control  and  have  recommended  hardy  varieties  and  taught  methods  of 
hybridizing  and  care  of  seedlings.  Charts,  graphs  and  placards  have  been 
used  to  display  the  value  of  color  landscaping.  Seven  societies  are  affiliates 
of  AIS. 

Projects  in  various  societies  include:  sponsorship  of  junior  gardeners;  dona¬ 
tions  of  large-scale  landscape  plantings  of  irises  to  churches,  schools,  libraries, 
parks,  and  public  buildings;  the  visiting  of  gardens  having  the  newest  in¬ 
troductions;  lectures  and  slide  programs  have  been  provided  to  garden  clubs 
and  organizations  who  sought  this  service.  As  many  as  32  programs  have  been 
given  by  individuals  each  year  by  more  than  one  or  two  societies.  Special 
meetings  are  arranged  for  specialist  groups  such  as  in  iris  photography  and 
hybridizing;  treks  are  planned  to  collect  native  species,  and  workshops  are 
numerous  prior  to  exhibitions.  Test-growing  of  irises  from  other  Regions  is 
extensive,  pollen  shipments  numerous  to  support  breeding  in  the  nation  as 
well  as  internationally,  and  good  seedlings  produced  in  the  Region  have  been 
tested  in  other  Regions.  In  contrast  to  local  society  endeavors,  regional 
projects  are  small  in  comparison  to  date,  but  the  Median  Garden  of  the  South 
is  in  Birmingham,  and  support  has  been  given  the  new  botanic  garden  and 
the  garden  of  irises  for  disease  research  is  continued  at  Mississippi  State 
University. 

The  Region  during  the  past  six  months  has  held  two  regional  meetings  and 
conducted  a  forum  on  exhibition  judging  and  the  first  training  school  in 
garden  judging  in  the  nation  under  the  auspices  of  the  AIS  Judges  Training 
Committee. 

Evelyn  Boon,  RVP 
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COMMERCIAL 

DIRECTORY 


ACORN  HILL  IRIS  GARDENS 

Over  700  varieties  of  tall  bearded 
iris  at  reasonable  prices 

List  sent  on  request 

DR,  DONALD  W.  MITCHELL 
9020  Howser  Lane  Lanham,  Md. 


AJ.S.  PIN 

DESIGNED  AFTER  "OFFICIAL  SEAL- 
RHODIUM  PLATED  STERLING, 
BLUE  AND  GREEN  ENAMEL 
%  INCH  TALL,  SAFETY  CATCH 

$5.00 

(Tax  and  Postage  included) 

W.  T.  ALLEN 
10  KEMPER 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

ALPAHR  GARDENS 

Offer  over  I  100  varieties,  including 

ARIL  ARILBRED 
DWARF  and  TALL  BEARDED 

Visit  or  write  for  catalog 
5080  Allison  St.,  Arvada,  Colo. 


COME  AND  SEE 

our  elaborate  display  of 

DWARF  BEARDED  IRIS 

We  welcome  you  for  the 
TALL  BEARDED 
season  also 

MOST  IRIS  AT  50%  OF  LIST  PRICE 

ALTHEA’S  FLOWER  GARDEN 

M.  A.  Viergutz,  Prop. 

Box  312  30470  Grand  River  Ave. 

FARMINGTON,  MICH. 


Quality  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 
Free  Price  List — Visitors  Welcome 

BLUE  RIBBON 
IRIS  GARDENS 

9717  West  55th  St.  B,  4  Blocks 
East  of  La  Grange  Road 

LA  GRANGE.  ILL. 

BROOKFIELD  GARDENS 

Oscar  W.  Schroeder 
HYBRIDIZER  AND  GROWER 
TALL  BEARDED  IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Price  List  On  Request 

16685  Lower  Valley  Ridge  Drive 
Brookfield,  Wisconsin 


BROWN'S 
IRIS  GARDEN 

(Rex  P,  &  Alta  M.  Brown) 

14920  Highway  99 
Lynnwood,  Washington 
(9  miles  North  of  Seattle) 

FREE  CATALOG  (no  color)  featuring  our 
own  and  other  recent  introductions  of  TALL, 
MEDIAN  and  DWARF  bearded  iris. 


BROWN’S 

SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

(Tom  M.  &  Opal  L,  Brown) 

"YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  QUALITY" 

FEATURING  THE  FINEST  OF 
MODERN  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Catalog  on  request 
—  No  Color  — - 
RTE.  4,  BOX  136 
WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 
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BROWN’S  EVERBLOOMING 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Reblooming  Iris  My  SPECIALTY 
Catalog  Listing  My  Introductions 

Address— G.  PERCY  BROWN 
1603  Main  Road,  Central  Village,  Mass. 
Winter  Address — Barre,  Mass. 

BUENA  VISTA 
IRIS  GARDENS 

1  13 — No.  University  St.,  Vermillion,  S.D. 
CLIFFORD  W.  SMITH,  Grower 
and  Hybridizer.  Catalog  on  Request. 
DAKOTA-GROWN  HARDY  STOCK 


HARDY  NORTHERN 
GROWN  IRIS 

Send  25c  for  our 
1963  COLOR  CATALOG 

Featuring  the  New 
Introductions  of 

G.  A.  CARLSON 
JEANNETTE  NELSON 
EDWARD  N.  CHRISTENSEN 
GORDON  W.  PLOUGH 

EDEN  ROAD  IRIS  GARDEN 

Box  I  17,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 


C  &  A  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of  Quality  Iris 
REASONABLE  PRICES 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Wholesale  and  Retail 
3224  Northstead  Dr. 
Sacramento  33,  Calif. 


EVE'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

1446  GLEN  0 ALLAS  16,  TEXAS 

New  Tall  Bearded,  Oncobred 
Regelias,  Arilbred  Hybrids 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
No  Color 


CARO-CLIF  IRIS  GARDENS 

DEPT.  3,  TIPTON,  MO. 

Hundreds  of  Colors 
And  Varieties 
FREE  LIST 


CEDAR  LAKE 
IRIS  GARDENS 

COLVILLE,  WASH. 
Located  near  the  Canadian  border 
Featuring  Introductions  of 
Mrs.  Melvina  Suiter 
FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


IRIS  &  HEMEROCALLIS 
1963  Introductions  of 


Stedman  Buttriclc 
Edward  Watkins 
Gladys  M.  Wiswell 
W.  A.  Wheeler 

Hardy  Stock 


J.  R.  Harrison 
Victor  V.  Martin 
C.  &  K.  Smith 
Elizabeth  Nesmith 

Catalog  20c 


FAIRMOUNT  GARDENS 

166  Fairmount  Street 
LOWELL,  MASSACHUSETTS 


CRAMERS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of 
Tall  Bearded  Iris 

Where  Quality  &  Prices  Are  Pleasing 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Box  34,  Payson,  Illinois 

NEW  and  DIFFERENT! 

the  lovely 

UNSE  HYBRIDS 

Free  catalog . No  color 

EASY  BREEZE  GARDENS 

1421  N.  16th  Ave.  Yakima,  Wash. 


FLAMINGO  IRIS  GARDENS 

I  1727  Flamingo  Lane,  Dallas  18,  Texas 

TALL  BEARDED  IRIS— COUNTRY  GROWN 
MANY  OLD  INTRODUCTIONS 

Write  for  Catalog 


FLOWER  LANE  GARDENS 

(ROUTE  I,  BOX  244,  GRESHAM,  ORE.) 
E.  C.  Zuk,  Proprietor 
TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 
CATALOG  NO  COLOR 
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THE  FLESH  GARDENS 

P.O.  Box  49 1 — Jefferson,  Texas 

Specialists  in  REBLOOMING  IRIS  of  ail 
types,  PURE  ARIL  SPECIES  &  HYBRIDS, 
ALSO  T.  B.  IRIS,  C.  G.  WHITE'S 
FERTILE  ARILBREDS,  DUTCH  IRIS  & 
DAYLILIES. 

Very  reasonable  prices,  excellent  quality, 
stocks  guaranteed  true  to  name,  rigidly 
inspected,  clean,  firm  and  healthy  always. 

ASK  FOR  PRICE  LISTS — 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

David  J.  Flesh  &  Florence  K.  Flesh- 
Owners 

FLEUR  DE  LIS  GARDENS 

CHET  W.  TOMPKINS 
Hybridizer  and  grower  of 
Fine  Iris  and  Hemeroeallis 

FINE  HARDY  PLANTS  FROM 
THE  NORTH  WILLAMETTE  VALLEY. 

Comprehensive,  up  to  the 
minute  Catalogue  free  on  request. 

ROUTE  3,  BOX  344 
CANBY,  OREGON 


L.  FREUDENBURG 

Iris  at  Attractive  Prices 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Battle  Creek,  Nebraska 

GROTE'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Quality  Tall  Bearded  Iris 
Reasonable  Prices 
Price  List  on  Request 

8615  S.E.  92nd  AVE. 
PORTLAND  66,  OREGON 


HILDENBRANDT'S 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Star  Route  Box  4,  Lexington,  Nebraska 
Hardy,  Nebraska  Grown  Iris 
Featuring  Introductions  of  Mrs.  B.  Wolff 
Price  List  on  Request 
VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 


I  L  L  I  N  I  IRIS 

D.  STEVE  VARNER 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 
Fine  Iris  and  Hemeroeallis 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

Featuring  our  award-winning 
Tall  Bearded  introductions  and 
one  flat  Siberian;  plus  other 
selected  new  varieties. 

N.  STATE  ST.  RD.  MONT1CELLO,  ILL. 

I  R  I  S  N  O  L  L 

Route  3,  Canby,  Oregon 

Selected  List 
and 

New  DeForest  Introductions 

CATALOG  FREE 


IRIS  PHOTOGRAPHS 

II  by  14  inch  black-and-white  print,  $8.50 
postpaid.  Queen's  Lace — O.  Shroeder  sdlg. 
— others.  Write  for  information.  2l/4*inch 
slides  for  rent.  Miss  Stephany  Broti,  4311 
Jens  Rd.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 


QUALITY  VARIETIES 

QUALITY  RHIZOMES 

The  Best  Anywhere 

FREE  CATALOG 
NO  COLOR 

IRIS  TEST  GARDENS,  Inc. 

Main  Office 
2307  Butterfield  Road 
YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 
Wholesale  —  Retail 
Pooled  Orders 
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WRITE  NOW  for  free  bulb  catalog  show¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety  of  imported  flower 
bulbs  from  Holland. 

P.  de  JAGER  &  SONS,  INC. 

SOUTH  HAMILTON  190,  MASS. 


IRIS  EMBRYO 
CULTURES 
AND 
SUPPLIES 

QUOTATIONS  ON  REQUEST 

JET  LAB 

73  NORTH  STREET 
GRAFTON,  MASS. 


KING'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

101  MORGAN  LANE 
WICHITA  FALLS,  TEXAS 

Hundreds  of  Texas  Grown 
Iris,  also  Hems 
FREE  LIST 


KATHERINE'S  GARDENS 

Mrs.  Katherine  Farley 

Choice  Southern  Oregon-grown 
Iris  at  reasonable  prices 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

3563  Jacksonville  Hwy. 
Medford,  Oregon 


KNOPF  IRIS  AND 
HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

R.  I,  Box  18-B,  Potter  Valley,  Calif. 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

We  grow  quality  rhizomes 
Visitors  always  welcome 


LeGRON  IRIS  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  500  VARIETIES 
No  Color 

Tall  Bearded  Iris  a  Specialty 

C.  H.  LeGRON,  PROP. 

2601  Glendale  Ave.,  Toledo  14,  Ohio 

TOP  QUALITY  IRIS 
From  the  "Top  of  the  World" 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

LONG'S  GARDENS 

Box  I9A  •  Boulder,  Colorado 

LOSEY'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

New  location  in  the  foothills  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

Free  catalog  of  sturdy  bearded  Iris. 
No  Color 

13557  California  St.  — -  Yucaipa,  Calif. 

MAC'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

6916  N.E.  47th  Ave., 
Vancouver,  Washington 

500  varieties  Tall  Bearded  Iris 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
See  our  "Bargain  Counter"  Prices 


MELROSE  GARDENS 

RT.  I,  BOX  466  STOCKTON  5,  CALIF. 

Featuring  the  1963  Introductions  of:  Sanford 
Babson,  Frank  Hutchings,  Alice  White,  C. 
Kappel,  Margaret  Burnett,  Sam  Rix  and 
Earl  Snyder. 

Emphasizing  the  SPURIA  iris. 

No  catalog  for  1963,  but  get  on  our  mailing 
list  for  special  flyers. 
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McGinnis 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Quality  Rhizomes 

Choice  Varieties — Money  Saving  Values 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 
1231  E.  Oak,  Fort  Scott,  Kans. 


MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

(MELBA  AND  JIM  HAMBLEN) 

FEATURING  OUR  OWN  AND 
OTHER 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

Catalog  on  request — No  Color 
2778  W  5600  SO.  ROY,  UTAH 


MOORE'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

KARNACK,  TEXAS 

Now  growing  Tall  Bearded 
Oncos  and  Regelias 
Price  List  on  Request 
(No  Color) 


MOLDOVAN'S  GARDENS 

FEATURING 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

ORIGINATIONS  BY 

—  O.  W.  FAY  — 

38830  DETROIT  ROAD 
AVON,  OHIO 

Catalog  on  Request 


IRIS— OLD  AND  NEW 
Including  all  Dykes 

Attractively  priced — List  free 

MYNDERS  GARDENS 

3596  Mynders  Ave.,  Memphis  II,  Tenn. 


NOYD'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

in  the 

"Apple  Capital  of  the  World" 
HYBRIDIZING  AND  GROWING 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

1501  Fifth  Street,  Wenatchee,  Washington 


JAPANESE  IRIS 

Varieties  of  Distinction  from 
an  authentic  strain  exclusively 

W.  A.  PAYNE 

7001  Dixie  Bee  Road,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


PILLEY'S  GARDEN 

Box  425-W  Valley  Center,  Calif. 

Growers  of  Iris 
and  Daylilies  (H  emerocallis) 

FREE  CATALOG— NO  COLOR 


Lloyd  Austin's 

RAINBOW 

HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

DEPT.  I,  PLACERVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

Specializing  in  7  new  races  of  Bearded  Iris: 
HORNED,  SPOONED,  FLOUNCED,  LACED, 
RE-BLOOMERS,  FLAT,  TANGERINE- 
BEARDED.  Also  new  TALL  BEARDED  and 
ONCOBREDS  from  many  hybridizers,  includ¬ 
ing  recent  FERTILE  C.  White  Oncobreds. 

Send  25c  today  for  the  First  and  Only  DO-IT- 
YOURSELF  IRIS  COLOR  GUIDE  BOOK,  with 
parentages  and  hybridizing  hints. 

DWARF  and  MEDIAN  IRIS 
Free  List 

RALEIGH  HILLS  GARDENS 

BENNETT  C.  JONES 

5635  S.  W.  Boundary  Street 
Portland  I ,  Oregon 


RENFRO'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

600  North  12th  Street 
FREDERICK,  OKLAHOMA 

Growing  over  500  varieties, 
some  antiques,  but  mostly  newer 
varieties.  Discount  prices. 
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Jack  Tanner 


Ruth  Tanner 


RIVERVIEW  GARDENS 

Tall  Bearded  Irises 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Route  2,  Box  140 
Van  Buren,  Arkansas 


SMITH'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Finest  Idaho-Grown 
IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Catalog  on  Request 
BOX  483 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO 


ROE  NURSERY 

1059  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose  25,  Calif. 
Bearded  Iris 

Specializing  in  so-called  "Green”  Iris 
Closing  out  prices! 

Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 

SCHMELZER'S  GARDENS 

Finest  Washington  Grown 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Please  note  NEW  ADDRESS 
731  Edgewood 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 


SCHAAN'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Catalog  on  Request 

7409  PARKWOOD  DR.  ST.  LOUIS  16,  MO. 


SOO-PREME  GARDENS 

Come  and  see  three  acres  of  preferred  iris 
and  AIS  award  winners.  Thousands  will  be 
blooming  including  guested  seedlings  by 
top  hybridizers.  Our  two  introductions  for 
1963  will  be  Dr.  Knocke's  and  Dr.  Branch's 
sensational  seedlings.  David  Lyon's  seedlings 
are  growing  here  for  future  introduction  by 
Soo-Preme  Gardens. 

Catalog  on  Request 

HWY.  77,  SOUTH  SIOUX  CITY,  NEBR. 
GEORGE  DUBES  BOB  YOUNG 


HARDY  MIDWEST  GROWN  IRIS 

Lowest  prices  consistent  with  fine  quality. 
Free  Catalog  on  Request  (No  Color) 

SOUTHERN  MEADOWS 
GARDEN 

R.R.  2,  CENTRALIA,  ILLINOIS 
May  R.  Tucker  James  S.  Tucker 


SCHLIEFERT  IRIS  GARDENS 

MURDOCK,  NEBR. 

Since  1935 

Our  Twenty-first  Annual  Catalog 
on  request 


SCHREINER'S  GARDENS 

RT.  2,  BOX  297K  SALEM,  OREGON 

feature 

Fine  Iris  for  discerning  collectors 
Growers — Hybridizers — Originators. 

America's  Finest  Iris  Catalog,  ac¬ 
curate  color  illustrations,  a  treasure 
trove  of  information  50^ 


Send  50<£  for  your  copy  of  our  in¬ 
formative  Hybridizers  Catalog  and 
Handbook.  Some  back  issues  still 
available. 

Comprehensive  listing  of  many 
kinds  of  bearded  iris  and  hybrids. 

New  Hemerocallis  (daylilies) 

TELL'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

691  E.  8  N.  PROVO,  UTAH 


URANIUM  COUNTRY 
GARDENS 


Box  634,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


2nd  Edition  of  IRIS  BLUEBOOK 
Now  available  at  $1  (refunded  on  first 
order  of  $5.00  or  more). 
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LOUISIANA  NATIVE  IRISES 
DAYLILIES 
DUTCH  AMARYLLIS 
CRINUMS 

Descriptive  catalog  sent  on  request  to 

UNIVERSITY  HILLS  NURSERY 

Claude  W.  Davis,  Proprietor 

470  DELGADO  DRIVE 
BATON  ROUGE  8,  LOUISIANA 


MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE 

DECLO,  IDAHO 

Free  catalog.  Over  2000 
Varieties,  New  and  Old,  Many 
of  Them  Now  Hard  to  Find. 

Reasonably  Priced. 


STANDARD  DWARF 
BEARDED 

and  other  median  irises 

Bee  Warburton 

My  own  introductions  only 
list  on  request 

Rt.  2,  Bex  541,  Westboro,  Mass. 

GILBERT  H.  WILD 
&  SON,  INC. 

Iris,  Peonies,  Daylilies 

Send  50c  for  72  p.  beautifully  illustrated  catalog 
in  color,  featuring  Iris  introductions  of  Georgia 
Hinkle,  Ron  Chamberlain. 

DEPT.  AIS-63,  SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 


WURST'S  IRIS  GARDEN 
315  NORTH  17th 
FORT  SMITH,  ARKANSAS 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 
FREE  LIST 


WYNNCREST  GARDEN 
MRS.  RALPH  E.  RICKER 
Hybridizer  and  Grower 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 
1516  Ross  St.,  Sioux  City  3,  Iowa 


To  Commercial  Growers 

There  is  no  better  way  to  keep  your  name  before  the  iris  public  than 
through  a  year-round  advertisement  in  the  Commercial  Directory.  The  rates 
are  reasonable— see  below. 


Bulletin  Advertising  Rates 
COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY  (listings  in  alphabetical  order) 


Rates  per  four  issues— no  discounts 

Single  space  (one  inch— not  to  exceed  six  lines)  . $10.00 

Double  space  (not  to  exceed  12  lines)  .  16.00 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

One  inch,  single  column  .  9.00 

One-quarter  page  .  18.00 

One-third  page  .  24.00 

One-half  page  .  32.50 

One  page  .  60.00 


Note:  Display  advertising  rates  are  per  single  issue. 

Discount  of  20%  for  each  succeeding  issue  during  the  calendar  year. 

Send  advertising  copy  and  checks  to: 

The  American  Iris  Society 
2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  10,  Missouri 
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HOW  TO  REGISTER  AN  IRIS 


These  instructions  apply  to  the  registration  of  all  classes  of  irises  except  bulbous 

irises. 


1.  Write  to  our  Registrar-Recorder,  Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  487  Albany  Avenue, 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  for  a  registration  blank,  enclosing  check  for  the  registration 
fee  payable  to  the  American  Iris  Society. 

2.  The  registration  fee  is  $2.00  for  each  of  the  first  ten  irises,  and  the  first  five 
of  each  of  the  other  classes,  to  be  registered  in  any  one  year.  For  additional  regis¬ 
trations  the  fee  is  $5.00.  For  each  transfer  of  a  name  from  one  iris  to  another  the 
fee  is  $4.00. 

3.  Select  a  name  which  has  not  been  previously  registered,  which  can  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval  when  you  write  for  the  blank.  If  you  will  first  look  in  the 
Check  Lists  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Registrar  since  1959  to  see  if  the 
name  has  been  previously  registered,  you  will  save  time  for  yourself  and  for 
the  Registrar.  Please  also  suggest  an  alternate  name.  Mrs.  Colquitt  will  hold  an 
approved  name  for  a  short  time  to  enable  you  to  complete  the  blank  and  send  it 
back,  but  a  name  is  not  registered  until  the  registration  blank  is  filed  and  approved 
by  her.  A  registration  certificate  will  then  be  sent  to  you. 


4.  Names  should  consist  of  not  over  three  short  words,  and  should  follow  the 
International  Horticultural  Code.  The  following  names  are  not  admissible: 

a.  Names  of  living  persons  without  the  written  permission  of  that  person,  or  of 
parents  if  a  minor. 

b.  Numerals  or  symbols,  such  as  seedling  numbers,  etc. 

c.  Names  beginning  with  articles,  such  as  “The”  and  “A.” 

d.  Scientific  or  common  name  of  a  species,  or  words  formed  by  combining  parts 
of  Latin  names  of  the  parent  species. 

e.  Abbreviations  such  as  initials  of  a  proper  name,  “Mt.”  instead  of  “Mount,”  etc. 

f.  Use  of  trademark  or  copyrighted  names  unless  previously  in  common  use. 

g.  A  slight  variation  of  a  name  already  registered. 


5.  Make  parentage  records  explicit,  and  include  seedling  numbers  when  possible. 
Color  descriptions  should  be  concise,  and  the  designation,  conforming  to  the  latest 
Iris  Color  Classification  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  should  be  included. 


6.  Classifications  of  bearded  irises  will  conform  to  the  rules  outlined  in  the 
January  1958  Bulletin,  pages  9-17.  Height  and  season  of  bloom  are  most  important. 
These  classifications  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1)  Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded  (MDB)  Less  than  10"— early  blooms. 

2)  Standard  Dwarf  Bearded  (SDB)  10"  to  15". 

3)  Intermediates  (IB)  15"  to  28"— hybrids  of  dwarf  x  TB— bloom 

between  dwarfs  and  TBs. 


4)  Miniature  Tall  Bearded  (MTB)  (Table  irises.)  15"  to  28"— slender,  flexu- 

ous  stalks,  with  small  flowers. 

5)  Border  (BB)  15"  to  28"— shorter  irises  of  TB  parentage. 

6)  Tall  Bearded  (TB)  28"  or  more. 

7.  Introduction.  An  introduction  is  an  offering  for  sale  to  the  public.  Catalogs, 
printed  lists,  and  advertisements  in  the  American  Iris  Society  Bulletin,  are  accept¬ 
able  mediums  of  introduction.  It  is  a  requisite  for  the  awards  of  the  Society  above 
that  of  High  Commendation.  A  variety  is  not  eligible  for  these  awards  until  one  year 
after  it  has  been  recorded  with  Mrs.  Colquitt.  Send  her  a  copy  of  the  catalog,  list, 
or  advertisement  and  she  will  acknowledge  the  fact  that  it  has  been  recorded. 
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NUMBER  171 


Make  It  an  IRIS  Christmas... 

with  these  wonderful  gifts 
for  your  iris-loving 
friends  and  family  .  .  . 

GARDEN  IRISES  .  .  .  the  only  indispensable 

iris  reference  on  every  iris  subject  $7.95  ppd 

Beautiful  AIS  Iris  Seal  Stamps  .  .  .  to  enclose 
with  your  Christmas  greetings,  as  remem¬ 
brances  to  iris  friends,  or  to  use  on  your  own 
cards  and  packages  100  seals,  only  $1.00  ppd 

WILSON  COLOR  CHART  ...  a  fabulous 

gift  for  all  exhibitors  and  hybridizers  $20.00  ppd 

1959  Iris  Check  List  and  roster  of  all  Award 

winners  $4.75  ppd 

and  best  of  all 

An  AIS  Membership  .  .  .  new  or  renewal  (see  page  115) 

Please  order  by  December  1  to  ensure  Christmas 
delivery.  Enclose  names  and  addresses  of  recip¬ 
ients  (and  your  personal  gift  cards,  if  you  wish). 

THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 
2237  TOWER  GROVE  BOULEVARD 
ST.  LOUIS  10,  MISSOURI 
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THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

A  non-profit  institution  incorporated  Feb.  2,  1927,  in  the  County  of  Philadelphia, 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  By  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  the  Corporation  has  no  stock¬ 
holders  and  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  the  culture  and  improvement  of 
the  IRIS. 


OFFICERS 

President:  Robert  S.  Carney,  500  Colonial  Rd.,  Memphis  17,  Tenn. 

1st  Vice  President:  Hubert  A.  Fischer,  Meadow  Gardens,  63d  St.,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 

2d  Vice  President:  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  3131  N.  58th  St.,  Omaha  4,  Nebr. 

Secretary:  Clifford  W.  Benson,  2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  10,  Mo. 

(Telephone:  Area  Code  314,  PR  6-8155) 

Treasurer:  Jay  C.  Ackerman,  3535  Waverly  Hills  Rd.,  Lansing  17,  Mich. 
Registrar-Recorder:  Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  487  Albany  Ave.,  Shreveport,  La. 
Historian:  Mrs.  C.  E,  McCaughey,  5720  N.W.  36th  St.,  Oklahoma  City  22,  Okla. 


Larry  Gaulter 

DIRECTORS 

Immediate  Past  President 
Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph 

Terms  expiring  in  1963 

Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph 

Claude  C.  O’Brien,  Sr. 

Robert  Schreiner 

Jay  C.  Ackerman 

Terms  expiring  in  1964 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen 

Robert  S.  Carney 

J.  Arthur  Nelson 

Hubert  A.  Fischer 

T erms  expiring  in  1 965 

Dr.  John  R.  Durrance 

Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  Buxton 

CHAIRMEN  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Awards:  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Buxton,  817  S.  Sappington  Rd.,  St.  Louis  26,  Mo. 
Exhibitions:  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  3131  N.  58th  St.,  Omaha  4,  Nebr. 

Honorary  Medals :  Marion  R.  Walker,  5210  E.  Telephone  Rd.,  Ventura,  Calif. 
Judges  Training:  Larry  Gaulter,  20124  Catalina  Drive,  Castro  Valley,  Calif. 
Membership:  Claude  C.  O’Brien,  Sr.,  1216  Bellevue  St.,  Greensboro,  N.C. 
Publications:  Thomas  E.  Jacoby,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

Public  Relations:  Cochairmen — Miss  Ruth  Rees,  1059  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose  25, 
Calif.,  and  Mrs.  Peggy  Burke  Grey,  R.  1,  Box  72A,  Calistoga,  Calif. 

Registrations:  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen,  2778  West  5600  South,  Roy,  Utah 
Robins:  John  A.  Bartholomew,  35  Pine  Grove  St.,  Milton  86,  Mass. 

Scientific:  Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz,  1500  N.  College  Ave.,  Claremont,  Calif. 

Slides:  Robert  Schreiner,  R.  2,  Box  301,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Test  Gardens:  Cochairmen — Dr.  John  R.  Durrance,  4301  E.  Cedar  Ave.,  Denver 
22,  Colo.,  and  Dr.  Raymond  C.  Allen,  Kingwood  Center,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
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REGIONS  AND  REGIONAL  VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Region  1— Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Gadd,  172  Main  St.,  Wethersfield  9,  Conn. 

Region  2— New  York.  Mr.  William  N.  Fitzgerald,  38  Kirk  Rd.,  Rochester  12,  N.  Y. 

Region  3— Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Hamill,  R.  1,  Rox  296C, 
Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Region  4— Maryland,  North  Carolina,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia.  Mr.  Earl  T.  Browder,  2517  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Albans,  W.  Va. 

Region  5— South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  Mrs.  Drew  Ferguson,  203  Rabern 
St.,  West  Point,  Ga. 

Region  6— Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  Mr.  George  P.  Morgan,  3211  Grant  St., 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

Region  7— Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Mrs.  V.  E.  Teeter,  100  Marshall  Drive,  Louis¬ 
ville  7,  Ky. 

Region  8— Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Mrs.  Earl  J.  Yunker,  Box  8,  Taycheedah,  Wis. 

Region  9— Illinois.  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Blocher,  336  East  Forest  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

Region  10— Louisiana.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Robinson,  6705  East  Ridge  Dr.,  Shreveport,  La. 

Region  11— Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  Mrs.  C.  Arvid  Nelson,  906  S.  8th  St., 
Laramie,  Wyo. 

Region  12— Utah.  Margaret  Y.  Albright,  2101  East  4500  South,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Region  13— Washington  and  Oregon.  Dr.  Frederick  R.  Judy,  503  West  Sumner, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Region  14— Northern  California  and  Nevada.  Mr.  Roy  L.  Oliphant,  40  Senior  Ave., 
Berkeley  8,  Calif. 

Region  15— Southern  California  and  Arizona.  Mr.  Thornton  M.  Abell,  469  Upper 
Mesa  Road,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Region  16— Canada.  Mr.  Bruce  Richardson,  R.  2,  Hannon,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Region  17— Texas.  Mrs.  Joe  L.  Bergin,  6015  Gaston,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Region  18— Kansas  and  Missouri.  Mr.  C.  Robert  Minnick,  324  North  Park  Circle, 
Kansas  City  16,  Mo. 

Region  19— New  Jersey,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Willard  l.  Rogers,  109  Twin  Falls 
Road,  Berkeley  Heights,  N.  J. 

Region  20— Colorado.  Mr.  Everett  C.  Long,  Box  19,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Region  21— Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Floyd  Helt,  509 
W.  19th  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Region  22— Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  Dr.  M.  L.  Saddoris,  209  North  Jordan, 
Cleveland,  Okla. 

Region  23— New  Mexico.  Mrs.  Earl  S.  Mount,  1312  Vassar  Drive,  S.E.,  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  Mex. 

Region  24— Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Mrs.  Paid  Frank  Boon,  2761  Milbrook  Road, 
Birmingham  43,  Ala. 
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Sections  of  the  American  Iris  Society 

Median  Iris  Society 

President ,  John  E.  Goett,  R.  1,  Monroe,  Conn. 

The  Society  for  Siberian  Irises 

President,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Edwards,  235  Koehl  St.,  Massapequa  Park,  N.Y. 

Spuria  Iris  Society 

President,  Marion  R.  Walker,  5210  E.  Telephone  Road,  Ventura,  Calif. 

The  Society  for  Japanese  Iris 

President,  C.  A.  Swearengen,  R.  3,  Box  195,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  special-interest  group  may  become  a  Section 
for  AIS  are— 

1.  The  American  members  of  the  society  must  be  members  of  AIS. 

2.  Its  bylaws  must  be  approved  by  the  AIS. 

3.  Participation  in  the  AIS  registration  and  award  systems  is  required. 

4.  Provision  for  publication  of  articles  of  general  interest,  exclusive  of  news¬ 
letters,  may  be  arranged. 

The  president  of  a  Section  is  a  member  of  the  AIS  Board  of  Counselors, 
and  societies  having  Sectional  status  will  be  listed  in  the  AIS  Bulletin. 


Affiliates  of  the  American  Iris  Society 

Birmingham  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  L.  G.  Gamble,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Cal-Cher-Et  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Ruth  T.  Fletcher,  Gadsden,  Ala. 
Huntsville  Chapter  of  AIS,  Pres.,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Valkenburgh,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Marshall  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  Walter  Alvis,  Guntersville,  Ala. 
North  Alabama  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  John  T.  Schell,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Kern  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  lames  Barton,  Oildale,  Calif. 

Sydney  B.  Mitchell  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Robert  M.  Brown,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Connecticut  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  William  Thomson,  Springdale,  Conn. 

Pollen  Daubers  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Norman  E.  Fuller,  Boise,  Idaho 
Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Len  fugle,  Elmhurst,  Ill. 

Southern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Harley  E.  Briscoe,  White  Hall,  Ill. 
Northeastern  Indiana  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Jeff  Zuercher,  Portland,  Ind. 
Jackson  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Radcliff,  Jr.,  Clinton,  Miss. 

Meridian  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Duke,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Greater  Kansas  City  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  M.  J.  McHugh,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mineral  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  O.  D.  Niswonger,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Southwest  Missouri  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Cliff  Cain,  Neosho,  Mo. 
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Great  Falls  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Meeks,  Fort  Benton, 
Mont. 

Dawson  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Lester  Hildenbrandt,  Lexington, 
Nebr. 

Empire  State  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  William  N.  Fitzgerald,  Rochester  12,  N.  Y. 
Akron  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Myron  C.  Beard,  Akron,  Ohio 
Central  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Frederick  Thaler,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Miami  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Shinkle,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Northeast  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Anthony  Willott,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Oklahoma  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Kenneth  Shaver,  Bethany,  Okla. 

Tulsa  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wilde,  Catoosa,  Okla. 

Blair  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  Albert  S.  Carney,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Delaware  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  W.  T.  Hirsch,  Havertown,  Pa. 

Memphis  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Nathan  Bauman,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Big  D  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  L.  O.  Jordan,  Dallas,  Texas 
El  Paso  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  J.  C.  Sexton,  El  Paso,  Texas 
Bonneville  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Archibald,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Utah  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Marvin  A.  Wallace,  Murray,  Utah 
Rainbow  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  William  E.  McClure,  Ogden,  Utah. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  state  or  local  iris  society  may  become  an  Affiliate 
of  AIS  are— 

1.  Its  officers  and  directors  must  be  members  of  AIS. 

2.  Participation  in  the  AIS  registration  and  award  systems  is  required. 

3.  Societies  having  less  than  50  percent  of  their  members  belonging  to  AIS,  and 
meeting  the  other  conditions,  will  be  required  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $25.00. 

The  names  of  societies  given  Affiliate  status  will  be  published  in  the  AIS  Bulletin. 

Inquiries  and  applications  for  affiliation  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Hubert  A. 
Fischer,  Meadow  Gardens,  63rd  St.,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 

To  Secretaries  of  Affiliates:  Please  report  promptly  the  names  and 
addresses  of  new  presidents  to  the  Editor  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Fischer. 


AWARDS  BY  THE  BRITISH  IRIS  SOCIETY 

The  major  awards  by  the  British  Iris  Society  this  year  are  the  following: 

The  Dykes  Medal  was  awarded  to  Dancer’s  Veil  (tall  bearded  blue-pur¬ 
ple  plieata),  raised  by  F.  J.  Hutchinson,  Wrotham,  Kent,  England. 

The  Souvenir  de  M.  Lemon  Trophy  was  won  by  Scintilla  (Green  Spot  X 
Golden  Alps),  a  standard  dwarf  bearded  iris  raised  by  H.  Senior  Fothergill, 
Sutton,  Surrey,  England. 

The  Hugh  Miller  Trophy  was  won  by  Banbury  Beauty  (innominata  X 
douglasiana),  raised  by  Mrs.  L.  W.  Brummitt,  Banbury,  Oxon,  England. 

A  rare  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Green  Spot,  originated  by 
Paul  H.  Cook,  Bluffton,  Indiana.  This  variety  has  also  appeared  in  AIS  awards 
lists:  in  1951  it  was  voted  an  Award  of  Honorable  Mention;  in  1959,  the 
Cook-Douglas  Award  (for  standard  dwarf  bearded  irises)— the  latter  is 
equivalent  to  the  Award  of  Merit. 

The  Foster  Plaque  was  awarded  to  Robert  Schreiner,  of  Oregon. 
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From  the  President  s  Des 

Fall  of  the  year  is  the  time  to  clean  up  the  iris  beds  and  get  them  ready 
for  the  wintry  blasts  which  are  soon  to  follow.  It  is  also  the  time  to 
look  back  over  the  iris  activities  of  the  year.  For  the  first  time  in  years  every 
garden  I  visited  was  at  or  near  peak  bloom,  and  only  one  planned  trip  had  to 
be  cancelled.  Region  13  had  to  postpone  its  meeting  in  Walla  Walla  a  week 
so  I  had  to  pass  the  meeting  up  in  order  to  be  in  Roy,  Utah. 

The  fall  Board  meeting  is  not  until  November,  so  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  report  on  committee  activities  at  this  time.  However,  I  do  want  to  mention 
two  new  committees  which  were  appointed  at  the  Board  meeting  in  Denver. 

Mrs.  Myrle  Nahas,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Boon,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowe  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  committee  which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  working 
up  a  junior  program  designed  to  attract  young  people  into  the  Society.  This 
program  is  most  important  for  it  is  from  the  young  people  of  today  that  the 
future  leaders  of  the  Society  will  come.  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Nahas  and  her  com¬ 
mittee  members  are  open  to  suggestions  to  be  used  in  working  up  the  program. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Board  members  present  in  Denver  that  the  time 
has  arrived  to  revise  the  Handbook  for  Judges  and  Exhibitions  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Mr.  W.  T.  (Bill)  Bledsoe  was  activated  to  handle  the  re¬ 
vision.  Other  members  of  the  committee  are  Mr.  Larry  Gaulter,  Dr.  Hugo 
Wall,  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Dr.  William  G.  McGarvey,  Miss  Ruth  Rees,  and 
Mrs.  Peggy  Burke  Grey.  I  understand  the  committee  has  reached  out  and 
tagged  several  others  to  serve  with  the  committee.  It  will  take  some  little 
time  to  revise  the  Handbook  but  it  will  be  comprehensive  when  completed. 

In  drafting  the  minutes  of  the  Board  meeting  for  the  July  Bulletin  the 
action  of  the  Board  on  a  petition  from  the  Board  of  Counselors  was  over¬ 
looked.  At  its  meeting  in  Denver  the  Board  of  Counselors  approved  a  petition 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  asking  that  it  be  mandatory  that  all  future  RVPs 
be  nominated  by  a  nominating  committee  consisting  of  representative  members 
from  each  Area  in  a  Region,  and  that  all  members  within  a  Region  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  or  against  the  nominee.  This  petition  was  presented 
to  the  Board  immediately  after  the  Board  of  Counselors  meeting  and  was 
unanimously  approved. 

Since  the  petition  did  not  provide  for  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
RVP  by  a  petition  from  the  members  themselves,  I  am  asking  the  Board  at  its 
fall  meeting  this  year  to  add  such  a  provision  to  the  rule.  The  reason  for  the 
change  in  the  method  of  selecting  RVPs  is  to  return  the  control  of  the  Regions 
to  the  members  and  the  right  to  nominate  by  petition  will  strengthen  this  con¬ 
trol. 

Robert  S.  Carney 
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Moon  Crest 

A  yellow  self  originated  by  Nathan  H.  Rudolph,  Aurora,  Illinois.  Photographed  by 
Mr.  Rudolph. 
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Aril  Irises  On  the  Back  Trail  from  Oblivion 

Ruth  Pressey 

The  history  of  Aril  Irises  cannot  just  go  back  to  the  one  man  (Carolus 
Linneaus,  1753)  or  the  other  (Busbecq,  1573)  who  is  credited  with 
introducing  these  strange  and  lovely  species  into  Europe,  and  so,  eventually, 
into  our  consciousness.  The  history  of  aril  irises  must  go  hack  as  far  as  the 
history  of  our  own  Aryan  race  of  people  goes  back.  Very  few  of  us  realize 
that  as  a  race  we  evolved  in  a  pristine  homeland  in  Western  Asia,  not  in  any 
area  of  present-day  Europe.  It  is  strange  to  realize  that  our  race’s  early  de¬ 
velopment  occurred  in  exactly  the  same  geographical  area  as  that  given  as 
the  native  habitat  of  that  group  of  iris  species  which  we  have  now,  in  the 
twentieth  century,  decided  to  call  arils:  namely,  the  ten  species  of  the 
hexapogon  (regelia)  group,  the  forty  species  of  the  oncocyclus,  and  the  five 
species  of  the  pseudoregelia. 

These  irises  are  classed  together  because  their  seeds,  unlike  those  of  other 
iris  species,  bear  an  appendage,  an  outgrowth  from  the  funicle  or  stalk  of  the 
ovule,  resembling  a  little  collar.  In  the  Medieval  Latin  the  word  “aril”  means 
“dried  grapes.”  Our  word  means  the  most  exotic  and  the  loveliest  of  all  the 
many  iris  species.  Color  and  form  are  distinctive,  and  the  contrasting  beards 
have  been  known  to  turn  an  irisarian  into  an  “arilian”  overnight. 

Since  these  aril  irises  belonged  to  a  certain  geographical  area  in  historic 
time,  they  must  also  have  been  there  in  prehistory,  for  they  are  native  no¬ 
where  else  and  we  are  told  that  irises  were  among  the  earliest  forms  of  plant 
life  to  be  developed.  With  that  premise  in  mind,  we  may  go,  like  detectives, 
soft-footed,  down  that  obscure,  back  trail  to  oblivion,  not  to  find  arils  at  the 
end  of  the  trail,  but  knowing  that  that  back  trail  was  at  all  times  bordered 
with  their  beauty. 

The  trail  is  old  and  complicated,  the  evidences  scarce  and  often  to  be 
deduced  rather  than  to  be  found  in  tangible  form.  To  find  such  evidence 
we  must  dig  into  the  fields  of  history,  of  geography,  of  archaeology,  and 
also  keep  a  close  eye  on  developing  arts  and  crafts.  Folk  art  uses  native 
plant  and  animal  forms  in  design,  and  so  may  reveal  the  presence  of,  or, 
equally  important,  the  absence  of  a  particular  subject  in  a  given  area.  Art 
forms  of  a  country  very  seldom  depict  flowers  not  native  to  that  country, 
unless  it  be  in  the  field  of  pure  fantasy  (composites). 

So,  when  I  look  at  an  archaeological  “find,”  a  wine  bowl  of  silver,  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  from  the  period  of  Shapur  I,  Persia,  A.D.  310-379,  an 
art  work  picturing  the  Royal  Hunt,  and  find  amid  the  animated  design  of 
animals  and  man,  one  flower  only  and  that  flower  an  iris,  I  may  conclude  that 
here  is  an  aril  iris,  and,  used  as  it  is,  here  is  a  flower  of  some  special  meaning 
to  the  early  Persians.  Then,  when  I  check  the  early  art  forms  of  adjacent 
nomadic  tribes  of  Asiatic  peoples  and  find  no  irises  among  their  embroideries 
and  painted  designs  (mostly  on  leather  or  felted  items  of  apparel  since  they 
had  not  reached  the  metal-working  stage),  then  I  may  wonder  if  here  we 

Mrs.  Pressey,  now  residing  in  Bayfield,  Colorado,  has  served  as  A/S  regional 
vice  president  (Region  23,  New  Mexico)  and  as  Aril  Society  area  chairman  for 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  She  contributed  “ Simplifying  the  Judging  of  Aril  Irises ” 
to  the  January  1963  issue. 
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reached  the  geographical  limit  of  the  aril  area,  or  whether  these  people 
forbore  using  an  emblem  meaningful  or  closely  associated  with  the  adjacent 
Persians  who  were  perhaps  their  enemies. 

Conversely,  in  the  areas  where  the  iris  grew  as  a  native  plant,  its  form 
constantly  recurs,  in  mosaic,  in  wall  carvings  and  paintings,  in  metal  work, 
in  ceramics  and  tapestry,  until  the  form  often  becomes  so  stylized  as  to  be 
unrecognizable  as  iris,  unless  one  had  followed  the  progression  of  the  design. 

An  example  is  the  Persian  rug  whose  area  depicts  a  garden,  abstract  but 
also  pictorial,  but  whose  flowers  are  often  unidentifiable.  Some  flower  forms 
could  be  either  irises  or  tulips:  both  were  native  to  the  area  where  these 
rugs  were  (and  are)  produced. 

Some  confusion  results  from  the  age-old  practice  of  using  leaves  bound 
together,  in  design.  These  are  referred  to  as  cinquefoil  (5),  quatrefoil  (4), 
and  trefoil  (3)  motifs.  A  close  inspection  of  early  examples  leads  me  to 
believe  that  many  of  these  leaf  designs,  were,  in  reality,  irises,  stylized  in 
form.  Later  forms  in  medieval  heraldry  are  unmistakably  bound  irises. 

As  to  history,  since  arils  and  Aryans  occupied  a  mutual,  original  homeland, 
they  must  also  have  had  a  mutual  history  and  a  mutual  prehistory.  There 
is  no  place  to  search  for  these  species  irises  but  along  the  tangled  trails  of 
our  own  people. 

The  native  habitat  of  these  very  old  irises  grouped  under  this  very  new 
term  Aril,  is  the  coastal  area  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  back  over  the 
coastal  mountain  ranges,  but  also  back  over  the  whole  Iranian  Plateau, 
through  the  lower  elevations  (at  least)  of  the  western  Himalayas,  southward 
toward  India  and  northward  into  the  vast  Russian  steppes  of  central  Asia. 
Some  varieties  are  native  to  the  Caucasus  Mountain  Range  and  surrounding 
areas.  Much  of  that  part  of  the  world  has  vast,  inaccessible  or  seldom 
penetrated  regions,  and  perhaps  the  aril  area  is  larger  than  we  know. 

In  a  strange  parallel,  your  ancestors  and  mine  evolved  in  a  pristine  home¬ 
land  at  the  western  end  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  in  the  area  of  the 
Hindu  Kush  and  the  Oxus  River.  They  were  isolated  from  the  oriental  types 
of  people  by  this  largest  of  the  world’s  mountain  ranges.  When  they  emerged 
from  their  tribal  homeland,  their  type  had  become  fixed— blond  hair,  fair  skin, 
and  blue  eyes.  Their  distinctive  appearance,  combined  with  their  unusual 
ability  and  energy,  enables  us  to  trace  them  through  all  history  and  even 
into  prehistory,  for  they,  it  was,  who  left  the  vast  footprints  of  progress 
wherever  they  migrated.  For  many  thousands  of  years  these  footprints  were 
among  the  arils. 

Before  the  first  civilization,  they  emerged  onto  the  Iranian  Plateau  where, 
in  time,  they  gave  us  the  Persian  Empire,  the  basic  religious  concepts  upon 
which  modern  religions  are  built,  and  some  sixty  known  centuries  of  con¬ 
tributions  to  mankind.  Under  Darius,  the  first  world  empire  stretched  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Nile  and  over  the  whole  of  aril  land. 

Other  waves  of  migration  from  the  original  homeland,  over  many  centuries, 
had  taken  a  northern  and  a  northwestern  route,  and  were  channeled  bv  the 
terrain  into  the  unfilled  areas  of  Europe  and  into  the  vast  steppes  of  what  is 
now  Russia.  They  occupied  the  areas  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  time  all  blond 
peoples  came  to  be  called  Caucasian,  as  opposed  to  Asian,  or,  the  mixture 
Eurasian.  In  a  final  breakup  of  population,  one  vast  wave  of  these  blond 
Aryans  penetrated  into  India  and  lost  their  blond  identity.  The  last  wave 


appeared  on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Caesar’s  time,  to  challenge 
their  more  sophisticated  brothers  who  were  largely  the  same  people,  but  who 
had  arrived  in  previous  centuries.  The  virile  Aryans  needed  living  room, 
away  from  the  pressures  of  Asiatic  hordes.  They  needed  to  find  clean  moun¬ 
tains  and  mountain  valleys,  mountain  mists  and  solitude,  for  their  mental  type 
was  also  fixed. 

Not  until  they  reached  and  settled  Europe— not  until  then  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Human  Time— had  these  people  ever  been  separated  from  the  native 
habitat  of  the  aril  irises.  I  have  a  theory  that  no  other  one  flower  was  ever 
so  closely  connected  with  any  race  of  people. 

Encyclopedia  Americana  says  that  our  iris  was  a  "decorative  device”  com¬ 
mon  in  ancient  India  (did  our  people  take  it  there?)  and  in  Egypt  (there 
we  know  they  did);  also  frequent  on  Etruscan  bronzes.  But  the  Etruscans 
themselves  moved  to  Europe  from  the  Near  East,  from  Lydia  adjacent  to 
Persia,  taking  their  considerable  crafts  and  art  designs  with  them.  So  we 
need  not  be  surprised  to  find  our  irises  pictured  in  their  art  objects,  in  more 
copious  form  than  that  of  the  native  irises  of  their  adopted  land. 

Blond  skin,  fair  hair,  and  blue  eyes  are  not  a  development  nor  an  adapta¬ 
tion  suitable  to  dry,  windy,  desert  countries.  Other  races  of  people,  in  areas 
of  sun  and  wind,  developed  "protective  coloration.”  So  we  may  be  sure  the 
Aryan  type  developed  in  a  nondesert  land.  Indeed,  the  area  of  the  Hindu 
Kush  was  once  lush  and  verdant,  and  the  rivers  did  not  then,  as  now, 
disappear  into  the  dry  sands  and  cease  to  be.  Part  of  the  Iranian  Plateau 
was  once  an  endless  marsh.  But  over  the  last  5,000  years  the  climate  there 
has  undergone  an  extreme  change  and  has  become  increasingly  dry.  The 
climate  of  all  the  Northern  Hemisphere  was  drastically  affected  following  the 
recession  of  the  ice  cap  of  the  last  Ice  Age,  when  the  melting  ice  fostered 
the  growth  of  the  immense  forests  which  thereafter  died  out  when  the 
accumulated  waters  were  gone.  The  Near  East  became  extremely  dry  and 
the  vast  Iranian  Plateau,  once  densely  populated  and  cultured,  became  a 
waste.  But  for  this  devastating  climatic  change,  you  and  I  might  live  in  Asia, 
and  aril  irises  might  have  been  swamp-loving  varieties.  However,  our  Aryan 
people  fled  the  drifting,  burning  sands  to  seek  greener  pastures;  the  irises, 
unable  to  flee,  adapted  to  the  changing  conditions  and  learned  to  store  their 
energy  and  to  go  completely  dormant  during  the  driest  part  of  the  year.  We 
can  in  no  way  assume  that  these  varieties  always  needed  that  dry,  dormant 
period.  Indeed,  the  assumption  that  they  grow  on  mountain  slopes  today 
because  they  require  the  drainage  there  obtained,  is  open  to  question.  In 
desert  areas  the  mountains  get  what  rain  there  is  while  the  lower  elevations 
suffer.  Our  arils  may  relish  that  extra  rainfall.  Also,  we  may  presume,  as 
the  armies  of  conqueror  after  conqueror  crossed  and  recrossed  the  wretched 
land,  that  those  aril  colonies  on  the  mountain  slopes  were  more  undisturbed 
by  the  conquering  feet.  In  adapting  to  arid  or  starvation  conditions,  these 
species  became  small  in  plant  and  rhizone  size.  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
potential  for  greater  plant  size  is  still  there.  Startling  size  has  been  produced 
in  Susiana  itself  by  generous  root  and  foliar  feeding. 

Undoubtedly,  as  the  lands  withered,  the  species  irises  survived  at  all 
because  kine,  goats,  sheep,  and  camels  do  not  relish  them  as  food.  Neither, 
evidently,  do  people.  So  the  arils  have  persevered  in  pastures  and  on  hilly 
slopes.  Later  they  were  able  to  survive  because  they  were  used  in  cemetery 
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plantings  where  their  spectacular  “springing  to  life”  again,  following  their 
dormant  season,  is  a  reminder  of  man’s  hope  for  immortality.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  the  many  religions  evolved  on  this  same  aril  area  which  feature 
that  resurrection,  a  teaching  of  Zoroaster.  Here,  too,  was  developed  the 
concept  of  Heaven  as  a  garden,  due  to  the  emphasis  these  early  people  placed 
on  gardens  and  the  pleasures  they  found  there. 

Among  the  Persians,  horticulture  was  a  royal  occupation  with  instruction 
in  gardening  for  the  nobles  of  the  land.  There  were  garden  traditions.  Cyrus 
the  Great  was  a  landscape  designer  and  active  gardener  himself  (too  bad 
history  emphasizes  wives  and  wars).  The  gardens  of  the  day  were  really 
planted,  royal,  game  preserves,  full  of  animals  as  well  as  plants,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Western  World’s  custom  of  parks  and  zoos.  In  a  vast  park  at 
Susa,  Ahasuerus,  a  king  of  Persia,  held  a  garden  party  for  180  days.  Senna¬ 
cherib,  an  Assyrian  king,  leaves  a  record,  705  B.C.,  of  gardens,  plants,  irriga¬ 
tion  systems  and  artificial  pools  and  of  expeditions  to  collect  more  plants.  His 
palace  of  Koyunjik  covered  eight  acres  and  was  set  in  a  garden  paradise. 
His  grandson  Assurbanipal  (7th  century  B.C.)  left  a  fine  set  of  carvings  on 
the  walls  of  the  north  palace  at  Koyunjik  depicting  the  Assyrian  gardens  of  his 
day.  It  was  this  same  Assurbanipal  who  pushed  the  Assyrian  empire  into 
Egypt  and,  in  so  doing,  established  new  gardening  contacts.  The  Egyptian 
pleasure  gardens  had  been  geometrical  in  form:  the  gardens  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  valleys  had  been  informal  in  type.  In  Mesopotamia  there 
had  begun  a  system  of  hillside  terracing  to  conserve  water.  In  time  these 
gardens,  among  the  “Wonders  of  the  World”  came  to  be  called  “hanging 
gardens,”  and  exotic  and  beautiful  plant  life  was  collected  and  exchanged, 
much  as  we  do  today. 


Iran  had  much  to  offer.  Iran  was  known  as  the  “land  of  seven  climates,” 
due  to  its  varied  topography.  It  was  the  homeland  of  the  peach,  the  melon 
and  cucumber,  the  cherry,  the  poplar,  wheat,  the  rose,  and  as  we  know,  the 
aril  irises.  The  name  Iran  means  “land  of  the  Aryan”  and  its  ancient  peoples 
were  described  as  “of  good  thoughts  and  good  works.” 

We  have  long  failed  to  acknowledge  our  Persian  Aryan’s  accomplishments 
with  the  credit  they  deserve.  One  historian  remarks  that  in  our  teaching  of 
history,  Persia  has  been  but  a  footnote  to  Greece.  In  reality,  early  Persia 
was  the  foundation  to  many  Aegean  cultures,  its  peoples  from  the  same  tribal 
homeland.  Pope,  in  Masterpieces  of  Persian  Art  describes  the  empire  founded 
by  Cyrus  the  Great  (another  gardener): 

“The  Aehaemenial  Empire  was  founded  on  a  religious  and  ethical  system, 
deeper  and  truer  than  any  which  controlled  the  external  policies  of  any 
Greek  city-state.  The  cornerstones  of  this  policy  were  racial  and  religious 
tolerance.” 

It  was  this  Persian  Cyrus  who  freed  the  enslaved  Jews  from  Babylonian 
captivity,  returning  them  to  Phoenicia  and  Palestine.  The  Jewish  contact 
with  the  Aryan  culture  and  religious  philosophy  of  Persia,  added  to,  formed 
and  purified  the  Hebrew  religion,  culminating  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  who 
borrowed  largely  from  the  Aryan  Zoroaster,  he  who  taught  that  Heaven  was 
a  garden  and  that  Good  would  in  time  triumph  over  Evil. 

To  quote  again  from  Pope,  “It  (the  Achaemenid  Empire  of  Cyrus,  550-330 
B.C.)  was  an  aristocratic  regime  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word.  Noblesse 

(Continued  on  page  107) 
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The  Garden  of  Donald  G.  Waters 

“Don”  Waters,  of  Elmore,  Ohio,  an  iris  breeder  and  a  former  member  of 
the  AIS  Board  of  Directors,  was  invited  to  make  his  garden  the  topic  of  an 
article  in  this  issue.  He  chose  to  ask  Robert  Schreiner,  of  Salem,  Oregon,  and 
Steve  Moldovan,  of  Avon,  Ohio,  to  stand  in  for  him;  their  articles  follow— 
Editor. 


By  Robert  Schreiner 

On  May  30,  1956,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  visiting  the  Bluffton,  Indiana, 
garden  of  the  renowned  hybridizer,  Paul  Cook,  in  the  company  of  my 
good  friend  Greig  Lapham.  After  viewing  the  irises,  the  always  pleasant 
opportunity  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  in  the  Cook  garden  was  used  to 
talk  about  irises  and  iris  folks.  Mary  Williamson  was  telling  about  a  man  she 
called  “Mr.  Iris”  from  up  in  Ohio.  And  she  said,  “There’s  a  gentleman  you 
will  be  most  fond  of  and  you  should  see  how  he  grows  his  irises!”  So  I  made 
a  promise  to  myself  then  and  there  some  day  to  visit  the  garden  of  Mr.  Don 
Waters  at  Elmore. 

A  few  years  later  the  opportunity  presented  itself  and  his  lovely  garden  was 
all  I  had  expected— even  more  so.  Here  is  a  garden  that  would  gladden  the 
heart  of  any  iris  fancier.  It  was  not  expansive,  being  laid  out  in  the  confines 
of  an  ordinary  city  lot,  yet  the  growth  of  the  irises  was  lusty,  the  setting  so 
peaceful  it  was  most  soul  satisfying.  Anyone  who  has  visited  this  garden 
recalls  not  only  the  perfection  of  growth  of  the  irises  but  the  twinkle  in  the 
blue  eyes  of  Mr.  Waters  who  lives  irises,  loves  them,  and  whose  culture  of  his 
favorite  flower  is  perfection  achieved,  indeed. 

One  pauses  and  the  inevitable  question  arises:  How  can  it  be  possible 
that  the  irises  have  been  grown  in  this  same  spot  for  30-some  years?  Does  not 
the  soil  “run  out,”  and  how  can  a  person  grow  over  260  clumps  of  the  most 
attractive  new  irises  as  if  they  were  being  grown  in  ground  that  never  had 
iris  on  them  before?  The  soil  in  Mr.  Waters’  garden  is  what  one  would  call 
a  good  average  garden  soil.  He  does  carry  on  several  cultural  practices  that 
I  believe  are  pertinent.  First,  all  of  his  beds  are  raised  for  good  drainage. 
Many  an  iris  garden  has  started  with  grass  paths  and  iris  beds,  but  within  a 
few  years  the  grass  paths  are  higher  than  the  iris  beds.  Not  so  at  Elmore. 
The  grass  paths  are  lower  and  they  provide  the  drainage  system.  Irises  like 
drainage,  good,  sharp  drainage.  There  is  no  one  panacea  that  Mr.  Waters 
possesses.  He  nourishes  his  garden  with  inspiration  and  devotion  and  he  does 
apply  agricultural  gypsum  with  a  profligate  hand.  He  uses  it  to  dust  his 
foliage  to  keep  leaf  spot  from  starting,  he  uses  it  liberally  on  the  soil.  It  is 
not  a  fertilizer  but  the  irises  seem  to  relish  it,  and  should  an  iris  rhizome  start 
to  soften  he  packs  any  open  wound  with— more  gypsum.  What  a  pity  that 
this  fine  material  is  not  more  readily  available  all  over  the  country.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  materials  to  use  to  add  a  mineral  content  of  the  nature  irises 
seem  to  like. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story.  A  neighbor  in  the  country  has  a  source 
of  good  fertilizer  and  late  in  fall  an  application  of  this  material,  not  fresh 
but  spent  in  its  freshness,  is  applied  as  a  surface  dressing,  and  it  is  heavily 
drenched  with  gypsum  too,  as  if  one  were  adding  raisins  to  a  fruit  cake.  The 
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action  of  winter  weather  and  cool  temperatures  seems  to  be  a  happy  method 
of  handling  the  organic  material  in  the  iris  beds.  Then,  too,  one  final  material 
is  added.  Gardeners  have  heard  about  the  use  of  minor  elements  in  many 
fertilizers  and  ES-M IN-EL,  which  is  manufactured  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  by 
the  Tennessee  Corporation,  is  a  special  garden  preparation  that  contains  these 
minor  elements  in  a  formula  that  is  helpful.  A  teaspoonful  per  clump  per 
year  seems  to  be  the  diet  that  the  irises  are  happy  with.  These  are  the 
“secrets,”  if  any,  of  this  garden.  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  the  morning  benediction 
Mr.  Waters  gives  his  irises  from  the  breakfast-nook  window  that  helps  them 
grow  so  well. 

Many  irises  stand  out  in  recollection  from  year  to  year.  One  cannot  forget 
the  blue  mist  of  the  clump  of  Mr.  Waters’  own  Divine  Blue.  The  colorful 
corner,  too,  where  his  newest  blue,  Music  Maker,  unfurled  its  wavy  petals 
for  all  to  behold.  It  has  been  my  fortunate  pleasure  to  visit  many  gardens  in 
this  country  and  I  have  never  seen  irises  grown  better.  The  quality  of  the 
collection  is  of  the  highest  order.  Here  I  have  viewed  many  new  irises  and 
have  seen  imposing  two-year  clumps  grown  without  coddling  yet  given  the 
tender  loving  care  a  fancier  likes  to  give  to  his  hobby  plant.  It  is  perhaps 
not  happenstance  that  when  the  late  A1  Lauck  raised  the  quality  of  the 
American  Iris  Society’s  color  slides  collection  so  much,  he  took  many  of  his 
finest  shots  right  at  this  garden  at  Elmore.  The  plethora  of  material  and  the 
perfection  of  growth  made  practically  every  iris  a  truly  photogenic  subject. 
There  may  well  be  another  spot  in  this  country  where  more  color  film  is  shot 
at  iristime  but  if  there  is  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
more  irises  have  had  their  premiere  shots  made  here  than  in  any  other  garden. 

The  design  of  Don  Waters’  garden  is  modest  and  the  care  is  nominal  but 
the  garden  is  about  as  close  to  an  iris  grower’s  idea  of  heaven  on  earth  as  any 
I’ve  seen.  The  yearly  pilgrimages  many  folks  from  surrounding  states  make 
seem  to  attest  to  this.  As  Mary  Williamson  said,  “You  just  must  see  the  way 
he  grows  his  irises!” 


By  Steve  Moldovan 

It  is  certainly  a  privilege  to  live  so  near  an  iris  garden  such  as  Don  Waters’ 
in  Elmore,  Ohio.  Seventy  miles,  via  the  Turnpike,  is  a  short  trip,  especially 
when  one  knows  what  is  in  store  in  Elmore.  Although  Don’s  garden  is 
probably  one  of  the  smallest  iris  gardens  of  note  in  the  country,  for  it  is 
contained  in  an  area  only  50  by  65  feet  but  contains  221  varieties,  it  is 
amazing  how  he  can  continually  grow  one  of  the  finest,  up-to-date  collections 
of  irises  to  perfection  yearly.  He  has  been  doing  it  for  about  40  years  in  this 
little  backyard  garden.  He  is  often  asked,  “Don,  what  is  your  secret?”  He 
replies,  with  a  little  hand  gesture,  that  he  merely  says  magic  words  over  them, 
but  never  have  I  heard  him  disclose  these  words.  I  am  sure  that  the  success 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  gives  each  rhizome  individual  care  and  does  not  spare 
the  manure,  fertilizer,  trace  elements,  and  other  essentials  for  good  iris 
growth;  but  Don  adds  that  little  extra  something  that  has  gained  him  the 
reputation  of  growing  the  finest  irises  in  the  country. 

The  garden  is  laid  out  with  raised  beds  and  sandstone  paths  around  each 
bed,  making  possible  for  close  inspection  of  each  iris  in  the  garden.  The 
raised  beds,  of  course,  are  beneficial  for  the  drainage  afforded  the  plants. 
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Garden  of  Donald  G.  Waters 


Each  time  one  enters  this  garden  during  bloom  season,  whether  it  be  his 
first  visit  or  after  many  visits  over  the  years,  he  is  amazed  by  the  perfection 
of  the  irises  Don  grows.  One  of  the  leading  iris  hybridizers  of  the  country 
visited  this  little  garden  for  the  first  time  this  year  and  said  that  in  all  the 
years  he  has  grown  and  seen  irises  he  had  never  seen  them  grown  so  well. 

During  the  1963  iris  season  Don’s  garden  was  one  of  the  few  in  Region 
6  which  was  not  hurt  by  the  extremely  bad  winter  and  spring  weather  that 
prevailed  over  this  part  of  the  country.  His  irises  never  looked  better.  The 
large  trees  surrounding  the  garden  undoubtedly  helped  temper  the  weather 
conditions  and  prevented  the  late-frost  damage  which  everyone  else  in  this 
area  suffered.  He  certainly  saved  the  day  for  the  iris  enthusiasts  in  the  area 
this  year.  Don  has  visitors  from  all  over  the  country  for  many  have  learned 
that  this  is  where  they  can  really  see  irises  at  their  finest.  During  1963, 
approximately  forty  iris  judges  alone  signed  the  guest  book. 

Never  have  I  seen  irises  like  Don  grew  this  year.  So  many  varieties  were 
far  better  here  than  they  have  ever  been.  Several  times  I  asked  Don,  “What 
is  this  beautiful  new  thing?”  and  when  I  saw  the  label,  I  was  embarrassed 
for  it  was  one  I  had  grown. 

Some  of  the  newer  varieties  that  looked  particularly  good  in  this  garden 
this  year  were  Prince  Indigo  (Schreiner  64),  a  large  deep  purple  with  a 
large  light-blue  beard;  Moon  Crest  (Rudolph  ’62),  perfection  of  form  and 
ruffling  in  a  smooth  light-yellow  color;  Gypsy  Jewels  (Schreiner  ’63),  a  large 
reddish  self  of  beautiful  flaring  form,  and  seemed  to  be  the  best  red  iris  seen 
anywhere  for  it  is  a  self;  Luzon  Crosry  (Muhlestein  ’63),  an  iris  with  a  new 
form,  with  open  standards,  but  very  beautiful  with  its  smooth  flesh-pink 
coloring;  Blue  Mountains  (Schreiner  ’64),  a  huge  light  violet-blue  self, 
which  is  easily  one  of  the  largest  irises  around;  Dark  Fury  (Luihn  ’62),  tall 
and  beautifully  branched  iris  of  blackish  shade  with  the  best  form  in  this 
class.  Music  Maker  (Waters  ’63)  was,  as  usual,  the  center  of  attraction  with 
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its  very  ruffled  form  and  clear  light-blue  smooth  coloring.  Don  grew  the  best 
and  largest  flowers  of  Court  Ballet  I  have  ever  seen.  I  could  hardly 
recognize  it.  One  of  Don’s  own  seedlings,  which  he  calls  White  Waters, 
was  the  outstanding  white  in  the  garden.  It  is  a  large  ruffled  all  white  that 
blooms  profusely. 

Marie  Phillips  (Muhlestein  63)  and  Lilac  Festival  (Plough  ’59)  were 
two  of  the  beautiful  lilac-colored  irises.  The  former  is  a  trifle  more  intense, 
has  smoother  coloring  but  with  the  same  white  beard  and  it  is  a  bit  taller  and 
better  branched  than  the  latter. 

The  clump  of  Esther  Fay  (O.  Fay  ’61)  was  magnificent  to  behold.  Huge 
stylishly  formed  flowers  with  excellent  substance  and  adequate  stems  made 
this  the  standout  of  the  garden. 

Blue  Baron  (Schreiner  ’62)  created  a  sensation  with  its  huge  blossoms 
and  tall  stems.  It  had  stalks  40  inches  tall  with  4  or  5  branches  on  them. 
The  flower  is  very  attractive  with  some  ruffling  and  laciness  on  the  petals.  It 
is  a  fine  iris  but  not  as  blue  as  one  might  hope  for. 

Ecstatic  Night  (P.  Cook  ’62)  and  After  Dark  (Schreiner  ’63)  were  two 
very  nice  dark  ones.  Ecstatic  Night  is  a  very  tailored  and  extremely  dark 
flower,  while  After  Dark  has  brilliance  and  a  stem  which  everyone  admires. 

Mr.  Fay’s  No.  6019  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  red-bearded  white  irises 
we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  not  as  large  as  Brilliant  Star  (D.  Hall  ’61)  was 
but  it  has  a  delightful  form  and  pleasing  ruffling  and  size. 

Cliff  Benson’s  Van  Clirurn  and  Henry  Shaw  were  perfectly  beautiful  in 
every  respect.  The  blue  of  Van  Clirurn  and  the  white  of  Henry  Shaw  are 
very  clear  and  clean  and  everyone  liked  these  irises. 

The  clump  of  Fifth  Avenue  (Hamblen  ’62)  was  a  crowd-stopper,  it  being 
entirely  different  in  coloring  that  it  attracted  attention. 

Again  Orange  Parade  (Hamblen  ’61)  and  Celestial  Glory  (Brother 
Charles  ’61)  put  on  a  great  show,  vying  with  each  other  for  top  place  in 
the  orange  colors.  Orange  Parade  is  taller  and  a  bit  more  imposing  than 
Celestial  Glory  but  the  latter  excels  in  smoothness  and  intensity  of  color. 
Pompano  Peach  (Schreiner  ’63)  is  in  the  orange  shades  too  but  with  more 
yellow  and  much  smoothness  in  the  color  of  the  flower.  It  is  not  as  large  a 
flower  as  Orange  Parade  but  very  appealing  nevertheless. 

Chinese  Coral  (Fay  ’62)  produced  a  clump  with  12  bloomstalks  on  a 
two-year-old  plant  that  was  a  sight  to  behold.  It  is  not  a  true  orange  but 
a  blending  of  apricot  and  pink.  It  has  adequate  height  and  very  good 
branching. 

Christmas  Angel  (DeForest  ’60)  had  four  stalks  forty  inches  tall  with 
three  blooms  beautifully  spaced  on  each  stalk  and  all  blooming  at  one  time. 
It  was  a  very  gorgeous  iris  and  for  those  of  us  who  like  Patrician,  it  has 
brought  its  coloring,  but  a  much  better  stem. 

Arctic  Skies  (Fay  ’60)  and  High  Above  (DeForest  ’61)  are  in  the  same 
color  range  but  are  differently  formed  flowers.  Each  is  a  beauty  in  its  own 
right  and  altogether  different  from  the  other  so  that  you  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  either  after  once  having  seen  them.  They  are  very  delicate  light  blue,  the 
former  being  very  attractively  formed  with  beautiful  ruffling  while  the  latter 
is  big  and  bold  and  yet  has  a  stylish  form. 

Orchid  Gem  (Rudolph)  had  terrific  orchid  flowers  with  lacy  edges  with 
blossoms  measuring  six  or  seven  inches  across  displayed  on  adequate  stems. 
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The  clump  of  Paul  Cook’s  Superlation  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
It  has  turned  out  to  be  a  favorite  among  Paul’s  blue  amoenas. 

One  could  go  on  and  talk  about  many  others  which  were  blooming  well  in 
this  garden  but  space  and  time  forbid. 

Each  year,  even  before  the  iris  finish  blooming,  Don  is  planning  for  the 
next  season  and  this  year  was  no  exception.  Before  the  last  bloom  fades  he 
is  out  tearing  up  the  garden  and  dividing,  replanting,  discarding,  and  getting 
the  new  ones  in  as  early  as  possible.  Perhaps  this  is  the  key  to  his  success. 

Don  makes  a  study  of  color  combinations  when  planting.  While  irises  in 
general  may  be  planted  without  too  much  thought  to  color  effect,  he  combines 
the  colors  which  are  compatible  with  very  pleasant  results. 

Gathered  together  for  his  1964  season,  is  a  very  impressive  list  of  new 
irises.  Among  them  are  such  new  ones  as  Royal  Tapestry  and  Flamenco 
Dancer  from  the  Schreiners,  Kingdom  and  Oranc-e  Chariot  from  Fay,  City 
of  Porterville  and  Polka  Lace  from  Schortman,  Billowing  Sails  from 
Dorothy  Palmer.  These  and  many  others  bring  the  list  of  new  iris  to  a  total 
of  56.  Yes,  Don  will  have  a  fine  show  of  irises  for  1964  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  will  be  blooming  in  all  their  magnificence,  which  is  the  result 
of  the  high  standard  Don  has  set  for  his  favorite  flower. 


Irises  in  Retrospect  and  Prospect 

Douglas  E.  Bailey 

Where  do  we  go  from  here  in  the  iris  realm?  Of  course,  no  one  knows;  but 
if  we  take  a  comprehensive  look  back  along  the  trail  which  brought  us 
to  our  present  position,  we  are  likely  to  find  indications  of  future  develop¬ 
ments.  Did  you  by  any  chance  ever  see,  or  even  hear  of,  an  iris  named  Lent 
A.  Williamson?  Perhaps  not,  but  back  in  the  year  1920,  in  the  days  of 
Bertrand  Farr,  E.  B.  Williamson,  and  Grace  Sturtevant,  American  pioneers  in 
this  field— when  I  first  became  interested  in  irises— this  flower  was  the  current 
headliner,  proclaimed  by  some  growers  of  the  time  as  possibly  the  best  iris 
originated  in  America.  It  was  a  pleasant  affair  of  lavender  and  purple,  and 
compared  well  in  size  and  height  with  the  amazing  irises  of  today,  but  it  is 
doubtful  it  would  receive  a  second  glance  in  a  modern  planting. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  Lent  A.  Williamson  may  have  been,  this  iris  was 
spectacular  at  that  time,  and  its  name  always  brings  a  flood  of  iris  names  and 
memories  to  mind.  Some  of  these  irises  I  shall  name  in  this  brief  review. 
Most  of  the  irises  of  that  period  were  small  ragtag  flowers  on  short  stalks, 
very  limited  in  color  range  and  with  little  clarity  of  pigmentation.  Even  those 
of  colors  so  common  today,  aside  from  the  lavender  blues,  were  few  and  far 
between.  For  instance,  incredible  as  it  now  seems,  the  only  flower  that  could 
be  called  a  real  yellow  was  a  small  iris,  little  larger  than  a  crocus— about  knee 
high— named  Sherwin  Wright,  and  in  white,  an  iris  of  similar  dimensions 

Reprinted  from  the  Empire  State  Iris  Society  N ewsletter,  August  1962. 

Newsletter  Editor  Edwin  Rundlett  appended  this  note  to  Mr.  Douglas  article: 
“ As  an  irisarian,  he  is  very  modest,  unassuming,  and  exceptionally  able.  He  knows 
irises  intimately  and  is  a  joy  to  the  lucky  people  who  are  in  letter  robins  with  him.” 
His  home  is  in  Oneonta,  New  York. 
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named  White  Queen.  There  was  nothing  approaching  red,  although  that 
designation  was  in  frequent  misuse  as  it  is  today.  All  reds  were  hazy  variations 
of  reddish  purple  or  claret,  but  there  were  some  pleasant  little  variegatas  in 
yellow  and  mahogany  or  purple  from  Europe.  Not  far  removed  from  the 
species  from  which  they  were  derived,  this  assembly  possessed  some  desirable 
qualities:  hardiness,  vigor,  adaptability.  And  neglected  or  not,  they  would 
grow  and  perform  almost  anywhere.  They  were  the  emblematic  "lilies  of 
France,”  but  at  this  time  were  commonly  called  "flags.” 

Then  in  the  middle  of  the  1920's,  without  prelude  or  herald,  came  an 
eruption:  the  advent  of  the  progenitors  of  the  modern  bearded  irises— one, 
from  Dykes  of  England,  a  really  large,  fine  yellow,  was  named  W.  R.  Dykes, 
in  honor  of  the  originator.  And  from  A.  J.  Bliss,  also  of  England,  came  the 
fabulous  Dominion,  a  blue  bitone.  Both  created  a  sensation  in  the  iris  realm, 
and  their  progency  soon  became  a  flood.  W.  R.  Dykes  carried  considerable 
recessive  color,  mainly  purple,  which  under  certain  conditions  flecked  or 
clouded  its  petals,  and  this  trait  was  often  transmitted  to  its  offspring,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  made  its  use  for  breeding  of  short  duration.  However,  there 
are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  this  variable  yellow  iris  stands  somewhere  in 
the  background  of  our  modern  “pinks.” 

As  for  Dominion,  nothing  has  ever  produced  a  greater  furor  in  the  iris 
realm.  It  gave  captivating  size,  height,  form,  substance,  and  velvety  texture  to 
its  progeny,  and  iris  breeders  and  growers  the  world  over  went  off  the  deep 
end  with  it.  It  dominated  the  iris  world  for  some  years.  All  one  saw  or  heard 
during  that  feverish  interval  was  Dominion  this  and  Dominion  that.  Beyond 
question,  it  initiated  our  modern  irises  and  their  extensive  breeding. 

However,  during  this  period  of  dementia,  paradoxically,  developments  of 
even  greater  and  more  far-reaching  effects  were  taking  place  in  a  secluded 
corner  of  America.  Over  in  California  a  very  modest,  unassuming,  but  excep¬ 
tional  hybridizer  named  William  Mohr  was  quietly  probing  the  possibilities  of 
some  difficult,  far-out  breeding,  and  the  results  were  most  astonishing.  One 
seedling,  from  a  cross  out  on  the  edge  of  the  improbable— the  tall  bearded 
Parisiana  by  the  onco  gatesii— produced  a  distinctly  different  hybrid,  event¬ 
ually  named  for  the  originator,  William  Mohr.  This  iris  was  to  become  the 
progenitor  of  an  entirely  new  and  highly  interesting  family  of  irises:  the  “onco 
hybrids.”  Out  of  an  entirely  different  line  of  breeding,  he  produced  a  mesopo- 
tamica  hybrid,  a  marvel  of  unsuspected  but  almost  incredible  breeding  poten¬ 
tials,  named  Conquistador. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments,  both  of 
these  rather  unimpressive-looking  irises  remained  for  some  time  in  relative 
seculsion,  overshadowed  by  the  concentration  on  Dominion,  and  except  for 
the  efforts  of  two  prominent  iris  men,  Carl  Salbach  and  Dr.  Sidney  Mitchell, 
might  have  remained  ignored  and  lost  completely.  Dr.  Mitchell,  in  particular, 
did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  the  potential  merits  of  William  Mohr  and 
Conquistador  to  the  world  at  large  in  confident  and  convincing  terms,  from 
the  most  promising  platforms.  Other  breeders  and  growers  listened  and  began 
to  take  notice.  Presently  they  were  on  the  way  up  to  their  destined  place  at 
the  head  of  the  procession.  Addressing  the  AIS  annual  meeting  of  1949  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  Dr.  Mitchell  stated  of  Conquistador:  “It  is  probably  the 
most  important  breeder  that  has  ever  been  produced— it  is  in  nearly  every¬ 
thing.”  That  was  a  mild  statement,  for  today  it  stands  like  a  monument 
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Lynn  Reid 

A  light  blue  tall  bearded  iris  by  Dr.  John  R.  Durrance, 
introduced  this  year,  growing  in  Charles  P.  Gordon’s 
convention  tour  garden.  Named  for  an  English  physician 
noted  for  her  work  in  chest  diseases,  the  same  field  in 
which  Dr.  Durrance  specializes.  (From  a  Kodachrome.) 

somewhere  in  the  background  of  nearly  all  of  our  best  irises. 

Almost  as  much  might  be  said  of  its  daughter  Purissima,  a  phenomenal 
parent  which  produces  fertile  seed  from  almost  any  iris  pollen  placed  on  it. 
One  offspring,  Snow  Flurry,  gave  delightful  ruffling  to  the  large  modern 
iris.  Strangest  of  all  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  neither  William  Mohr, 
Conquistador  nor  Purissima  has  ever  received  any  formal  official  acclaim  or 
awards  in  America,  a  circumstance  which  arouses  some  skepticism  as  to  the 
value  or  importance  of  our  AtS  awards  system. 

The  foregoing  outlines  briefly  the  main  and  determining  factors  in  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  bearded  iris,  a  transformation  that  was  supplemented  and 
augmented  by  numerous  other  hybridizers,  too  many  to  mention  by  name  or 
contributions  here. 

There  has  been  and  still  is  a  feverish  quest  for  pink  irises.  In  this  endeavor 
David  Hall  produced  some  attractive  near-pink  flowers  which  he  called 
“flamingos.”  A  more  realistic  name  would  have  been  ivory  pinks.  They  are 
varying  shades  of  ivory  suffused  pinkish,  and  while  not  true  pink  are  a  new 
and  very  pleasing  color,  most  of  them  with  tangerine-red  beards.  The  depth 
and  clarity  of  their  pinkness  has  not  been  increased  to  any  great  degree  up  to 
the  present,  but  they  hold  much  promise  in  that  and  in  various  other  colors. 
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Likewise,  there  is  still  no  truly  red  iris.  But  Greig  Lapham  gave  us  our 
first  near-red,  Christobel,  and  followed  it  soon  with  Red  Gleam,  which,  to 
my  eye  at  least,  is  as  near  to  true  red  as  any  other  iris  in  existence.  Both  of 
these  are  in  the  mahogany  range  of  color,  and  there  the  “reds”  still  tarry. 
Some  of  the  recent  originations  in  this  class  are  in  reality  a  regression  away 
from  red,  tending  to  dark  tones  of  a  blackish  cast  in  some  cases.  But  entertain 
no  doubts,  truly  red  and  truly  pink  irises  will  turn  up  some  day.  Incidentally, 
if  you  want  to  know  the  true  basic  color  of  a  flower,  move  away  from  it  fifty 
feet  or  more  and  regard  it  intently  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  turn  away  and 
glance  at  it  out  of  the  corner  of  your  eye. 

The  overall  effect  of  developments  outlined  in  this  sketch  has  been  to 
greatly  increase  interest  and  activity  in  the  iris  realm.  Nearly  everyone  inter¬ 
ested,  including  casual  growers,  began  spreading  pollen,  with  the  result  that 
we  now  have  a  swarm  of  new  varieties  on  the  scene  every  year,  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  and  dismay  of  some  growers  and  to  the  delight  of  others.  It  has  given  us 
an  amazing  array  of  beautiful  and  fascinating  colors,  types,  and  classifications, 
to  such  a  degree  that  when  a  grower  of  the  early  days  goes  into  a  modern 
planting,  he  has  the  sensation  of  being  in  a  dreamland. 

And  where  do  we  go  from  here?  Out  there  in  the  dimness  in  front  of  us, 
waiting  for  someone  to  open  the  door  to  existence,  are  very  likely  some  irises 
with  as  great  or  perhaps  even  greater  versatility  and  breeding  potential  than 
Conquistador  or  Dominion,  which  may  change  our  concept  of  desirable 
irises  as  much  or  more  than  they  did.  We  have  only  a  hint  of  the  entrancing 
colors  and  flower  forms  which  are  probably  out  there.  Based  on  these  and 
past  accomplishments,  the  sky  is  the  limit,  as  the  saying  goes,  and  we  are  on 
the  way. 


Judging  at  Hamburg 

Hubert  A.  Fischer 

The  iris  displays  at  the  international  Gartenbau  Austellung,  Hamburg, 
Germany,  were  in  the  permanent  section,  “Planten  und  Blumen,”  which  was 
at  one  time  the  zoological  garden.  The  iris  plantings  were  actually  in  four 
different  sections.  One,  the  “Valley  of  Irises,”  contained  masses  of  the  older 
varieties  growing  on  the  banks  of  a  simulated  dry  river  bed.  The  plants  were 
massed  according  to  color.  In  the  dry  river  bed  were  growing  many  aril  irises 
together  with  Primula  polyantha.  Interplanted  were  thousands  of  lilies  to  fol¬ 
low  in  bloom  later. 

Another  section  was  the  “Garden  of  Japanese  Irises.”  Here  Iris  kaempferi 
were  planted  in  pools  about  four  feet  square  arranged  in  steps  and  joined  with 
wooden  foot  bridges.  In  each  pool  were  three  varieties,  originations  of  Japan 
and  also  some  of  German  breeding.  The  spaces  between  the  pools  were 
planted  with  hemerocallis,  of  which  over  a  hundred  varieties  were  sent  by 
American  breeders.  The  hemerocallis  were  interplanted  with  Primula  sieboldi. 

The  “Iris  Novelty  Display  Garden”  was  really  in  two  sections;  to  the  back 
of  the  section,  which  was  terraced  with  stone  walls  with  winding  stone  paths, 
were  massed  the  older  varieties,  while  towards  the  front  in  the  lower  sections 
were  the  new  varieties.  The  irises  were  planted  in  plots  according  to  country, 
with  England,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  New  Zealand,  Germany,  and  the  United 
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The  Judges  at  Hamburg 

From  the  left:  Dr.  Gian  Luigi  Sani,  Italy;  H.  Castle  Fletcher,  chairman,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  British  Iris  Society;  Max  Steiger,  Germany;  Hubert  A.  Fischer,  first  vice 
president,  American  Iris  Society;  Herman  Behrens,  Germany;  Mme.  M.  B.  Fouchault, 
president  of  French  Iris  Society;  Friedrich  Dreyer,  Germany.  Absent:  Georg  Hack- 
lander,  Germany.  Photograph  by  Evelyn  Hagenbeck. 


States  represented.  It  was  in  the  sections  with  the  novelties  or  new  varieties 
that  most  of  the  judging  took  place.  There  were  over  seven  hundred  varieties, 
some  old  and  many  very  new.  Instead  of  judging  and  eliminating  varieties 
as  we  did  in  Florence,  the  judges  made  a  list  of  what  was  in  their  opinion 
the  most  outstanding,  each  judge  selecting  those  considered  for  possible 
awards.  The  list  was  reduced  by  further  elimination  and  the  final  awards  were 
made  by  point  scoring  those  remaining  for  consideration.  This  was  the  award¬ 
ing  for  specimen  bloomstalk. 

The  judges  were  H.  Castle  Fletcher,  chairman,  England;  Mme.  M.  B. 
Fouchault,  France;  Dr.  Gian  Luigi  Sani,  Italy;  Max  Steiger,  Herman  Behrens, 
Friederich  Dreyer  and  Georg  Hacklander  of  Germany,  and  Hubert  A.  Fischer 
of  the  United  States.  Before  the  judging  started  we  were  briefed  by  Diplom 
Gaertner  Georg  Nowara,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  garden.  To  him  our  thanks 
for  his  kind  hospitality  and  appreciation  for  the  splendid  friendly  feeling  which 
made  the  meeting  so  pleasant. 
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The  awards  were  as  follows— 

Large  Gold  Medal  of  the  Zentralverband  des  Deutschen  Gemuse,  Ohst  und 
Gartenbaues  e.V.,  Bonn. 

To  Schreiner’s  Gardens  for  all  efforts  of  breeder. 

For  specimen  stalk 

1st — Gold  Medal  of  the  Zentralverband 

To  Lerton  W.  Hooker,  U.S.A.,  for  variety  Black  Charm 
2d— Silver  Medal  of  the  Zentralverband 

To  H.  Senior  Fothergill,  England,  for  variety  Immortal  Hour 
3d— Silver  Medal  of  the  Gartenbauverein  Hamburg  e.V. 

To  Mrs.  Jeannette  Nelson,  U.S.A.,  for  variety  Diamond  Cup. 

4th— Bronze  Medal  of  the  Zentralverband 

To  Schreiner’s  Gardens,  U.S.A.,  for  Amethyst  Flame 
5th— Bronze  Medal  of  the  Gartenbauverein  Hamburg  e.V. 

To  Neva  Sexton,  U.S.A.,  for  Pacific  Panorama 
Diploma  for  Outstanding  Achievements 

To  Rudolph  Hanselmayer,  Austria;  Werner  Dorn,  Germany;  Dr.  Peter 
Werckmeister,  Germany 

Award  of  Honor  of  the  Senate  of  the  Free  and  Hanseatic  City  of  Hamburg. 

To  British  Iris  Society  for  iris  display 
Award  of  Honor  of  Messrs.  J.  J.  Darboven,  Hamburg 

To  Societa  Italiana  dellTris,  Florence,  Italy,  for  iris  display 
Award  of  Honor  of  Carl  Hagenbeck  Tierpark,  Hamburg 

To  Grafin  Helen  von  Stein-Zepplin,  Germany,  for  best  collection  garden¬ 
growing  irises. 


PACHYDERMOUS  MANURE 


How  far  will  a  dedicated  irisarian  go?  Hear  my  story. 

Among  my  iris  friends  is  a  gentle  middle-aged  man.  Last  winter  he  was 
seriously  ill  and  had  to  undergo  major  surgery.  Whenever  I  visited  him  at  the 
hospital,  and  even  during  the  time  he  was  confined  to  the  extensive-care 
unit  when  the  best  part  of  his  anatomy  was  attached  to  various-sized  bottles 
and  tubing,  I  could  bring  a  smile  to  his  face  if  I  assured  him  that  he  would  be 
well  come  Iristime. 

Spring  came,  and  he  was  back  among  his  irises,  rosy  cheeked  and  happy. 

While  we  walked  through  the  garden,  I  stopped  before  one  of  his  beds, 
and  believe  it  or  not  the  foliage  was  twice  as  big  as  normal— just  like  huge, 
green  swords!  “What  in  the  world  made  them  grow  like  this?’’  I  asked.  “This 
is  the  bed  I  put  the  elephant  manure  in.”  “The  what?”  “The  elephant 
manure,”  he  repeated.  “Last  summer  the  circus  was  here,  and  after  they 
left,  I  went  over  and  scooped  up  fifteen  bushels  of  the  stuff  and  put  it  in  this 
bed!” 


Now  will  you  not  agree  a  true  irisarian 
Norfolk,  Virginia 


stops  at  nothing? 

Anne  L.  Lee,  M.D. 
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A  Visit  to  Our  Canadian  Region 


Bee  Warburton 


rank’s  AIEE  (American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers)  meetings  come 


-I-  a  bit  late  in  June  for  iris  bloom,  but  when  the  location  is  northerly  I 
grab  at  the  chance  to  go  along.  This  year’s  meeting  was  in  Toronto;  the  men 
left  us  at  Hamilton  on  June  20th  with  the  car,  and  took  the  bus  up  to  their 
affair.  The  other  wife  is  not  a  gardener,  but  is  an  enthusiastic  iris  appreciater 
whose  unspoiled  views  are  always  valued. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  return  the  visits  of  our  Canadian 
friends,  Bruce  and  Alberta  Richardson  and  Albert  Ellis,  who  have  traveled 
so  often  to  New  England  for  our  median  affairs.  Alberta  is  secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Iris  Society  and  Bruce  is  the  American  Iris  Society’s  RVP  for 
Region  16.  Albert  Ellis  is  familiar  to  all  meclianites  for  his  wry  commentary 
on  irisarians  and  their  doings,  and  was  program  chairman  for  the  Northeast 
Median  Iris  Society  meeting  in  Worcester  this  year. 

The  Richardsons  live  in  Hannon,  outside  of  Hamilton,  and  have  a  beauti¬ 
ful  garden  setting  for  their  new  home  which  was  built  by  Bruce  himself  and 
faced  with  the  handsome  native  limestone.  Here  as  in  other  Ontario  gardens, 
the  native  field  rock  (other  than  glaciated  cobbles)  is  an  eroded  limestone 
which  blends  most  naturally  with  edging  and  rock  garden  plants.  In  the 
gardens  between  the  house  and  the  driveway,  and  across  the  driveway,  are 
wonderfully  grown  poppies,  hybrid  aquilegias  developed  by  Alberta  herself, 
peonies  and  many  other  perennials  with  the  irises.  The  house  is  approached 
by  a  600-foot  lane,  and  when  the  plantings  are  complete  this  will  be  bordered 
by  a  wide  iris  display  for  its  entire  length.  A  large  part  of  this  is  already 
planted.  Among  the  displays  are  dwarf  and  median  beds,  and  the  Richard¬ 
sons  have  extensive  collections  of  all  the  small  bearded  iris  classes. 

To  the  north  of  the  house,  in  two  large  display  beds  bordered  with  collec¬ 
tions  of  low-growing  bulbs  and  perennials,  are  more  than  80  of  the  newer 
irises.  We  were  late  for  this  newer  planting  and  missed  the  majestic  purple 
Royal  Canadian  which  we  particularly  wanted  to  see  in  its  own  country. 
Carmel  Sundae  is  a  native,  too,  and  a  near  amoena  with  caramel  brown 
falls.  Exotic  Blue  showed  its  odd  blended  blue  coloring  and  distinctive 
caterpillar  beards  in  fine  form,  and  as  everywhere,  Amethyst  Flame  was 
promoting  itself  for  the  Dykes.  Its  lovely  color,  for  which  there  are  no 
accurate  descriptive  words  (rosy-blue-orchid?)  promised  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  color  range  of  our  medalists.  Isn’t  it  odd  how  an  iris  will  be  recognized 
everywhere  as  one  of  the  topnotchers,  and  then  one  year  there  it  is  every¬ 
where  in  line  growth  and  bloom  clamoring  for  your  vote? 

Edenite,  as  always,  glowed  with  its  dark  red  sheen  on  a  tall  stalk;  though 
its  color  and  finish  are  perfection,  its  form  could  be  improved  upon  by  a 
little  more  width  and  flare  to  the  falls.  La  Negra  Flor  is  an  excellent 
“black”  iris,  with  good  manners,  a  good  grower  and  reliable  bloomer.  I  like 
the  strange  blended  coloring  of  Wayward  Wind,  a  different  iris  with  out- 

Mrs.  ( F .  W.)  Warburton,  Westboro,  Massachusetts,  is  a  hybridizer  of  median 
irises,  and  has  twice  won  the  Cook-Douglas  Award  (for  standard  dwarfs),  with 
Brassie  in  1962  and  with  Blue  Denim  in  1963.  She  is  immediate  past  president  of 
the  Median  Iris  Society  and  editor  of  the  society’s  quarterly.  The  Medianite. 
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standing  personality;  Millionaire  is  a  reliable  performer  everywhere,  and 
its  old  gold  coloring  is  also  unusual.  I  am  always  surprised  to  see  Bang’s  haft 
markings,  as  its  children  in  the  median  patch  don’t  have  particularly  rough 
hafts;  it  is  well  represented  because  it  has  pollen  outstandingly  resistant  to 
maltreatment  in  storing  and  shipping.  It  still  remains  a  good  red  iris  with 
greater  height  than  most. 

The  browns  were  fine  both  here  and  in  Reverend  Corcoran’s  garden,  and 
Bronze  Bell  stood  out  everywhere  as  superior  in  the  bronze  tones.  Olympic 
Torch  and  Allaglow  are  both  delightful  in  shades  of  bronzy  gold.  Fire 
Chief  is  well  named  and  sounds  an  alarm  across  anybody’s  garden  with  its 
bold  contrast  of  gold  stands  and  bright  red  falls.  Do  your  garden  visitors 
tend  to  remark  of  the  variegata  pattern,  as  mine  do.  .  .  “O  those.  .  .  .  they  look 
too  much  like  those  old  things  that  used  to  grow  all  over  the  place.  ...”  To 
me,  they  look  like  bullfight  colors,  violent;  a  man’s  colors,  but  Fire  Chief 
is  a  superior  one. 

Many  stalks  in  the  display  beds  showed  freeze  damage,  but  this  was  about 
the  only  garden  in  the  entire  season’s  viewing  that  was  practically  without 
borers.  This  is  because  Bruce  grows  40  acres  of  apples  and  he  gives  the  irises 
a  shot  with  the  power-spray  equipment  whenever  it  is  time  for  an  apple 
spray.  He  also  grows  75  to  100  acres  of  wheat;  and  behind  the  garage  he 
has  pens  of  nutrias,  which  he  says  are  a  real  hobby  .  .  .  that  is,  an  indulgence. 

The  Richardsons  also  grow  a  number  of  Siberian  irises,  including  seedlings 
from  Miles  which  they  are  testing.  Beyond  the  garage  the  driveway  con¬ 
tinues  into  a  tree-shaded  lane,  and  beside  this  Bruce  has  a  beautifully  kept 
bed  for  species  and  some  of  the  dwarfs  and  medians  waiting  for  their  final 
display  beds.  In  this  garden  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  collections  of  species 
I  have  seen  in  a  private  garden,  with  both  bearded  and  beardless  species  all 
looking  very  much  at  home. 

YVe  arrived  at  the  Richardsons  in  the  early  evening;  the  following  morning 
Alberta  packed  a  lunch  for  us  all,  including  their  two  adorable  little  girls  who 
proved  to  be  a  joy  to  have  along  on  the  tour,  and  we  set  forth  to  view  the 
Region’s  irises  and  to  meet  its  people.  The  morning  was  devoted  to  viewing 
the  sights  of  Hamilton,  a  most  interesting  city,  and  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  an  impressive  spread  of  waterways,  woods  and  cultivated  areas, 
some  of  them  apart  frcm  the  main  body  of  the  Gardens.  The  Spring  Garden 
of  this  complex,  a  large  semicircular  sweep  of  hillside  terraces,  is  familiar  to 
1955  Conventioneers.  Unfortunately,  the  late  freeze  had  ruined  the  main 
plantings  of  irises  in  this  spectacular  garden  and  very  few  varieties  remained 
in  bloom  when  we  were  there,  though  the  peonies  were  showing  off  very 
nicely.  The  species,  and  the  dwarfs  and  medians,  had  bloomed  profusely 
earlier;  they  were  planted  in  hedge-protected  areas  above  the  main  plantings, 
and  showed  excellent  increase. 

We  visited  Leslie  Laking  briefly  in  the  fine  new  headquarters  building,  and 
took  a  look  at  the  rock  gardens,  and  then  went  to  the  Children’s  Gardens  in  an 
old  residential  section  of  the  city.  Here  we  ate  our  lunch  and  looked  with 
amazement  at  two  large  beds  of  Siberian  seedlings,  probably  many  hundreds, 
in  full  bloom.  These  had  been  grown  and  were  being  evaluated  by  Mr. 
Laking,  who  is  the  Gardens’  director  and  president  of  the  Canadian  Iris 
Society.  The  best  among  his  seedlings  were  some  fine  reds,  velvety  and 
rich,  and  some  deep  clean  purples,  the  best  bearing  Leslie’s  tags.  The 
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Canadians  grow  Siberian  irises  magnificently,  and  it  is  a  joy  to  anticipate 
the  naming  and  introduction  of  some  of  their  fine  seedlings. 

After  lunch  we  set  out  for  Brantford  to  pick  up  Albert  Ellis,  who  had 
taken  the  afternoon  off  to  go  with  us.  On  the  way  we  stopped  briefly  at 
C.  C.  Marshall’s  in  Ancaster.  Mr.  Marshall  is  an  internationally  famed  breeder 
of  gladiolus.  He  has  a  fair-sized  planting  of  iris  seedlings,  but  none  has  come 
up  to  his  exacting  requirements  as  yet.  When  we  stopped  he  was  vigorously 
digging  and  discarding,  and  few  remained  in  bloom,  but  we  saw  some  fine 
yellows,  one  particularly  with  great  size  and  vigor  in  the  clean  golden  color 
which  is  all  too  scarce. 

Albert  Ellis  is  a  median  specialist  and  had  few  irises  remaining  in  bloom. 
He  had  been  battling  an  almost  overwhelming  attack  by  borers,  and  thought 
he  had  the  problem  licked  by  using  a  systemic  poison  tradenamed  Sevin 
(I-naphthyl  N-methyl  carbamate).  Albert  had  also  been  testing  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer  and  the  pre-emergence  weed-killer,  Trifluralin. 

From  Albert’s  in  Brantford,  we  went  next  to  Stratford;  like  all  the  cities 
we  know  of  this  name,  this  Stratford  also  has  its  famous  Shakespeare  center, 
with  a  handsome  “theatre-in-the-round.”  In  Stratford  we  visited  Father 
Corcoran,  a  retired  priest  who  grows  several  hundred  fine  iris  clumps  in  his 
side  and  back  yards.  The  irises  were  in  peak  bloom,  and  despite  a  bitterly 
cold  wind  we  lingered  to  look  at  every  one  with  pleasure,  both  the  brand  new 
and  the  dear  old  familiar.  The  tangerine-bearded  yellow,  Temple  Bells,  for 
instance,  was  in  fine  form.  Many  of  the  newer  whites  were  doing  splendidly 
here,  and  as  we  admired  Swan  Ballet,  Inverness,  Cliffs  of  Dover,  The 
Citadel  and  others,  I  thought  that  at  last  we  had  tamed  Purissima  and 
Snow  Flurry  for  our  colder  climates. 

Some  of  the  blacks  also  looked  handsome,  particularly  Black  Swan,  look¬ 
ing  darkly  superior.  Allegiance  looked  as  flawless  in  navy  blue  as  a  dress 
uniform,  and  again  Amethyst  Flame  put  in  its  bid  for  the  Dykes.  A  large 
clump  of  the  brown  iris,  Bronze  Bell,  was  outstanding.  Here  I  saw  the 
ugliest  iris  possible,  to  my  taste  .  .  .  Cuban  Carnival.  It  is  a  small  iris, 
which  is  just  as  well,  with  its  bright  gold  shoulders  contrasting  ferociously 
with  the  fancy  streaked  purple  of  its  stands  and  the  blade  of  its  falls  ...  an 
iris  well  named. 

We  would  have  been  glad  to  linger  here  but  for  the  arctic  wind.  It  was 
just  about  as  cold  in  Ollie  Kummer’s  garden,  which  in  Preston  we  visited  next. 
Ollie  has  an  interesting  backyard  garden.  His  irises  were  nearly  gone,  but 
even  here  Amethyst  Flame  was  in  fine  form,  and  Cliffs  of  Dover  as 
always  looked  perfection  as  an  admirable  garden  plant.  This  is  the  home  of 
the  aril  dwarfs,  Okon  and  Kum-On;  but  Ollie’s  greatest  fame  is  in  peony 
breeding,  and  his  yard  holds  a  great  number  of  peony  plants  of  his  own 
production.  Before  cutting  these  flowers  for  weddings  and  such  occasions, 
Ollie  bags  them  while  small,  and  removes  the  bags  after  the  buds  expand, 
which  keeps  them  from  becoming  either  buggy  or  shaggy.  There  are  a  great 
many  Siberian  and  species  irises  in  this  garden,  too.  One  very  small  Siberian 
we  loved;  it  is  only  ten  inches  high  with  a  white  flower  touched  with  yellow 
and  of  excellent  form,  much  like  that  of  Snowcrest.  Flower,  foliage,  stem 
and  all  were  in  the  most  exquisite  proportions.  We  saw  this  plant  in  several 
gardens  and  were  given  the  name  “Montaigne”  for  it,  but  according  to  the 
check  list  this  name  belongs  to  a  Cayeux  TB.  It  ought  to  be  a  most  useful 
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variety  for  edging,  and  a  great  improvement  on  the  usual  Pewee  or  Paltec. 

After  this  the  Richardsons  found  us  a  place  to  warm  up  over  dinner,  and 
we  headed  back  to  Hamilton  replete.  They  could  not  possibly  have  given 
us  a  happier  day  to  top  off  the  iris  season. 

Arrangements  With  Irises 

Crescent  Deru 

The  arrangements  here  described  are  illustrated  from  photographs  I  have 
supplied. 

1.  Silver  Rain.  The  classical  placement  of  the  Japanese  Heaven,  Man, 
and  Earth  lines  with  flowering  plum  emphasizes  natural  growth.  The  scale 
helps  to  create  the  feeling  of  a  sheltering  tree  during  a  sudden  shower  in 
this  interpretative  design.  Median  iris  Whitone  is  combined  with  slender 
spears  of  Siberian  iris  foliage  and  is  placed  near  the  wood-brown  figure  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  mound  of  moss  in  the  low  off-white  container  surrounded  by  water 
and  pebbles  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  design. 

2.  Wayward  Wind.  A  greyed  branch  of  scrub  oak  represents  the  Heaven 
line  in  a  slanting  style  Nagiere  design.  Three  irises  in  different  values  of  blue 
complete  this  design  anchored  in  the  neck  of  a  tall,  ivory  matt-glazed  cylinder 
with  a  kubari,  or  forked  stick.  The  container,  elevated  on  a  carved  stand,  is 
balanced  asymmetrically  on  the  base. 

3.  High  Heaven.  A  vertical  design  of  heavenly  blue  grape  hyacinths  and 
irises  Fairy  Flax,  Blue  Doll,  and  Tinkerbell  in  a  rhythmic  flow  of  blue 
values,  is  arranged  light  at  the  top,  and  the  darker  blue  with  spot  overlapping 
the  lip  of  the  handmade  pedestal  container.  Slender  spuria  iris  foliage  carries 
the  eye  upward  and  the  theme  is  expressed  with  simplicity. 

4.  Tobacco  Road.  Twisted  catalpa  pods  repeat  the  rhythm  of  the  rooster’s 
tail  feathers  in  this  third-dimensional  composition.  Depth  is  achieved  by 
overlapping  color  values.  Glycerined  tobacco-brown  magnolia  leaves  and 
yellowed  boxwood  in  the  background  are  contrasted  with  the  lighter  values 
of  chartreuse-toned  median  iris  Truce,  outlining  the  silhouette  of  the  figurine 
cn  the  walnut  burl  base. 

5.  Japanese  Sandman.  The  wood-stained  figurine  harmonizes  in  feeling, 
texture,  and  color  with  the  hand-thrown  stoneware  dish,  slip  glazed  yellowish 
green  of  natural  clay  and  iron  oxide.  The  Heaven,  Man,  and  Earth  placement 
of  orange-red  Japanese  quince  is  in  good  scale  with  the  figure  and  Knotty 
Pine  irises  and  harmonizes  with  the  subtle  colors  of  the  irises  and  container. 
The  bowl  is  elevated  from  the  matchstick  matting  by  an  iron  stand. 

6.  Black  Magic.  Bold,  sophisticated  lines  and  color  contrast  of  black-and- 
white  handmade  pottery  are  used  in  a  design  arranged  with  Little  Shadow 
irises  and  spuria  iris  leaves.  Staged  on  a  heavy  piece  of  black  structural  glass. 
Completing  the  line  of  the  design,  the  High  Priestess  casts  a  spell  over  all. 

Mrs.  (Louis)  Deru  is  a  resident  of  Ogden,  Utah.  Other  articles  by  her  on  the 
making  of  artistic  arrangements  were  published  in  the  issues  for  October  1962, 
April  1961,  and  January  1958. 
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5.  Japanese  Sandman 


6.  Black  Magic 


8.  Moonlight  Madonna 
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7.  Whirlwind.  The  rhythmic  movement  of  line  and  color  is  achieved  with 
spiraling  wisteria  vine  for  the  upward  and  downward  lines.  Papery,  char¬ 
treuse-colored  hops  follow  and  strengthen  the  line  gracefully.  Depth  and 
color  contrast  at  the  focal  point  are  created  with  dwarf  iris  Ablaze  combined 
with  glycerined  magnolia  leaves  and  boxwood  for  an  analogous  arrangement 
of  yellow-green  through  orange  and  its  brown  tones. 

8.  Moonlight  Madonna.  A  composition  in  tan,  brown,  and  red-orange  is 
made  with  graceful  branches  of  flowering  quince.  Iris  Knotty  Pine  and  the 
delicate  tips  of  Siberian  iris  foliage  complete  this  gentle,  restful  tryst  with 
nature.  A  weathered  piece  of  wood  at  the  base  of  the  figurine  flows  in  a 
rhythm  of  growth  lines  and  covers  the  mechanics. 

First  Japanese  Iris  Show 

A.  H.  Hazzard 

(This  account  of  the  Japanese  iris  show  held  by  the  Southwestern  Michigan 
Iris  Society,  at  Kalamazoo  on  July  6,  is  a  transcript  of  a  letter  received  from 
Mr.  Hazzard.— Editor.  ) 

When  we  approached  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  AIS  Exhibitions  Committee 
chairman,  about  the  show  we  had  in  mind,  we  were  told  that  it  had  not  been 
done  before  and  all  restrictions  were  voluntarily  removed.  He  was  so  right 
about  the  restrictions  for  it  turned  out  that  we  needed  a  free  hand  to  make  an 
attractive,  worthwhile  display,  secure  judges,  etc.,  and  keep  within  our  limited 
budget.  Our  sincere  thanks  for  his  cooperation! 

Mr.  Nelson’s  attitude  seemed  to  set  the  pace  for  others,  for  all  down  the  line 
we  met  a  similar  reaction.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  Commission,  Mayor, 
Parks  Department,  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  WKZO-TV,  Civic  Auditorium,  Kalama¬ 
zoo  Inn,  American  National  Bank  of  Kalamazoo,  and  the  individuals  ap¬ 
proached  for  personal  services,  all  were  most  helpful  and  enthusiastic.  In  fact, 
we  finally  finished  with  a  pronounced  community  atmosphere  about  the  show 
which  was  all  to  the  good. 

Our  program  was  based  upon  the  varieties  known  to  be  grown  in  the  area 
but  many  of  them  were  late  bloomers  and  the  result  was  a  show  consisting  of 
singles,  whites  predominating,  with  just  enough  doubles  to  show  what  could  be 
expected  in  that  line.  To  afford  reasonable  competition,  it  was  necessary  to 
admit  unnamed  and  numbered  seedlings,  but  this  in  no  way  hindered  the 
show  for  the  quality  was  about  twenty  percent  above  average. 

There  were  13  exhibitors,  108  entries  in  the  specimen  classes,  and  18 
arrangements.  Mr.  Riley  Lynch,  of  Bangor,  Michigan,  placed  the  Queen  and 
four  members  of  her  court  and  Mr.  Douglas  R.  Allen,  of  Oshtemo,  Michigan, 
the  other  two  in  the  court.  Though  nameless  except  for  Rose  Anna,  they  were 
equal  or  superior  to  many  varieties  now  on  the  market.  Mrs.  Jack  Gray  won 
Best  Arrangement  in  Show  with  a  double  moribana,  featuring  pure  white, 
single  Japanese  irises;  the  competition  was  keen.  Arrangements  were  limited 
to  the  Japanese  manner.  Supporting  features  were  an  excellent  bonsai  display 
of  subjects  and  methods,  Mrs.  Whitmore  in  Japanese  dress,  iced  tea  for 
refreshment,  and  a  continuous  run  of  Japanese  iris  slides.  A  surprise  visit  by 
Dr.  Shuichi  Hirao,  of  Zushi,  Japan,  Mr.  Orville  Fay  of  Northbrook,  Illinois, 
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The  Rosette  is  Purple 

Mrs.  Jack  Gray,  of  Richland,  Michigan,  and  her  arrangement  of 
pure  white,  single  Japanese  irises,  which  won  the  Best  Arrange¬ 
ment  of  Show  Award  in  the  Japanese  iris  show  at  Kalamazoo. 
Photograph  by  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette. 


and  Mr.  C.  J.  Blocher  of  Wheaton,  Illinois,  really  frosted  the  cake  for  us.  We 
were  able  to  compare  slides  with  Dr.  “Shu,”  as  we  call  him  in  the  International 
Robin. 

The  show  attracted  considerable  attention  throughout  this  area  and  among 
the  more  than  400  in  attendance  were  people  from  22  other  Michigan  places. 
Members  of  the  Society  for  Japanese  Irises  were  also  in  evidence:  Mr.  Louis  A. 
Kamps  and  family,  Northbrook,  Illinois,  Mr.  Ford  L.  Grant,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clovd  F.  Sensenbach,  White  Haven,  Pennsylvania. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
others,  not  members  of  our  society,  including  Mr.  C.  A.  Swearengen  and  Mr. 
W.  A.  Payne,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  they  furnished  most  of  our  valuable  award 
material  and  Mr.  Payne’s  slides  were  invaluable;  Mrs.  Walter  Temple,  an 
accredited  judge  who  managed  our  arrangements  division,  and  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Stribley,  who  supplied  the  bonsai  atmosphere. 

My  personal  opinion?  It  was  a  good  small  show  demonstrating  that  Japanese 
iris  shows  are  feasible,  should  be  an  annual  affair,  and  the  idea  is  worthy  of 
acceptance  by  other  areas  where  even  more  Japanese  irises  are  grown, 
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Irises  for  the  Southland 

C.  W.  Arny,  Jr. 

Flower  lovers  and  particularly  iris  enthusiasts  are  overlooking  a  wonderful 
opportunity  with  the  group  of  iris  species  and  their  hybrids  referred  to  as 
Louisiana  irises. 

The  geographical  area  offering  possibilities  with  these  irises  would  include 
Texas  from  Tyler  south,  the  southern  third  of  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  from 
Little  Rock  south,  the  southern  part  of  Tennessee,  the  states  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Florida,  the 
southern  half  of  New  Mexico  and  of  Arizona,  and  the  coastal  regions  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon  and  Washington— Area  II  on  the  map. 

The  greatest  possibilities  exist  in  the  area  lying  east  and  south  of  a  line  from 
Houston,  Texas,  to  Tyler,  Texas,  and  extending  easterly  to  Savannah,  Georgia 
—Area  I  on  the  map. 


Areas  Offering  Possibilities  for  Culture  of  Louisiana  Irises 
I.  Most  promising  area.  II.  Very  adaptable  area. 


While  Louisiana  irises  are  grown  successfully  in  other  areas,  I  feel  that  the 
favorable  climatic  conditions  in  the  special  areas  mentioned  offer  the  most 
promising  opportunities. 

Today,  most  Louisiana  irises  are  hybrids.  The  modern  Louisiana  iris  is  a 
much  more  adaptable  garden  plant  than  its  parents.  The  newer  varieties  have 
improved  features,  as  increased  flower  size,  greater  velvetiness  in  flower 
texture,  more  variation  in  color  shades  and  tones,  and  a  great  deal  more 

Mr.  Amy,  who  lives  in  Lafayette,  Louisiana,  is  associate  professor  of  agricultural 
economics  at  the  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  at  Lafayette.  He  is  a 
breeder  and  grower  ( Charjoy  Gardens)  of  Louisiana  irises  and  has  been  president 
of  the  Society  for  Louisiana  Irises. 
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substance.  These  qualities,  together  with  adaptability  to  upland  or  bed 
culture,  make  the  Louisiana  iris  a  plant  of  increasing  interest  to  flower  lovers. 

Among  the  newer  Louisiana  Iris  is  a  very  beautiful,  ruffly,  pale  yellow 
(Seedling  62-17)  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Holleyman,  winner  of  the  1963  outstanding 
seedling  award  given  by  the  Society  for  Louisiana  Irises.  This  is  a  large, 
6/2-inch,  rather  flat  flower  with  chartreuse  style-arms  and  sepals  showing 
yellow-green  veining  throughout.  Three  blossoms  open  at  once  make  this  iris 
a  show  by  itself. 

Bramble  Queen,  produced  by  Marvin  Granger,  was  the  winner  of  the 
1963  Captain  Robert  Stuart  Abbott,  Jr.,  Memorial  Award  for  the  best  regis¬ 
tered  iris.  This  large,  7-inch,  lavender  pink  with  its  great  substance  and 
multiple  blooms  at  five  bud  positions  should  make  this  iris  rank  high  as  a 
garden  flower.  (See  illustration  in  July  1963  issue,  page  22.) 

Seedling  25BF-63  of  C.  W.  Amy,  Jr.  is  a  gorgeous  ruffled,  bitone  amber- 
yellow  flowering  iris.  The  5/2-inch  flowers  are  borne  on  strong  36-inch  stems 
at  five  bud  positions.  Both  sepals  and  petals  are  broad  throughout,  forming 
a  very  full  flower.  The  petals  of  this  flower  are  held  at  about  a  45-degree 
angle  while  the  sepals  recurve  slightly  to  show  off  its  beauty.  The  bloom 
period  for  this  iris  is  midseason  to  late;  frequently  two  or  more  flowers  open 
at  a  time.  This  iris  was  the  1963  winner  of  Class  VII  of  the  Society  for  Louisi¬ 
ana  Irises  Show. 

Many  people  have  the  idea  that  these  irises  must  be  planted  in  a  pond  or 
bog.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  plants  will  grow  and  do  well  in  any  flowerbed 
that  will  grow  other  perennials  well.  It  is  true  that  Louisiana  irises  love 
organic  material  and  moisture,  but  these  can  be  provided  with  relative  ease. 
Prepare  your  planting  area  either  early  in  the  spring  or  early  fall  using  about 
4  bushels  of  peat  moss  and  a  like  quantity  of  half-rotted  or  well-rotted  manure 
per  100  square  feet,  spaded  in  thoroughly  together  with  5  pounds  of  a  good 
balanced  commercial  fertilizer  such  as  12-12-12  or  any  recommended  by  the 
horticultural  authorities  of  your  area.  Prepare  far  enough  ahead  of  planting 
to  allow  it  to  settle  for  two  weeks  before  planting. 

The  rhizome  should  be  set  deep  enough  to  be  covered  with  not  more  than 
lh  inches  of  soil  after  the  bed  has  settled.  Space  the  rhizomes  10  to  18  inches 
apart  where  planted  with  the  idea  of  leaving  them  in  place  for  more  than  a 
year.  Covering  the  bed  with  a  4-to-6  inch  mulch  helps  conserve  moisture  and 
control  grass  and  weeds. 

Successful  culture  will  include  these  precautions: 

1.  Do  not  plant  too  deep. 

2.  Do  not  let  rhizomes  be  exposed  to  direct  sunrays  in  hot  weather. 

3.  Do  not  plant  in  dense  shade;  provide  one-half  day  of  sunshine. 

4.  Do  not  let  plants  dry  out  in  the  fall  and  during  the  spring  blooming 
season. 

These  irises  make  good  garden  plants.  Here  is  a  suggested  plan  for  a 
garden  picture  featuring  Louisiana  irises.  The  area  occupied  by  this  planting 
is  approximately  18  feet  by  30  feet.  The  background  plants  along  the  fence 
line  include  two  dwarf  pear  trees  at  either  end  of  the  fence  planting,  six 
wax-leaved  ligustrum  plants  about  3  feet  apart  to  either  side  of  the  center  of 
the  planting,  with  an  English  holly  in  the  center  about  4%  feet  to  the  front 
of  the  ligustrums.  By  locating  the  plants  in  this  fashion,  just  enough  can  be 
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“Will  I— Or  Will  I  Not?” 

Be  named  and  introduced,  of  course.  Only  C.  W.  Arny,  Jr.,  knows. 
He  raised  this  Louisiana  iris  seedling,  25BF-63,  a  bitone  amber 
yellow.  Last  spring,  it  was  a  winner  in  its  color  class  at  the  show 
held  by  the  Society  for  Louisiana  Irises.  Photo  by  David. 


seen  through  the  center  between  the  holly  and  the  ligustrums  to  make  people 
passing  along  the  fence  become  curious  and  come  for  a  visit. 

To  the  front  of  this  background  by  about  four  feet,  I  use  six  floribunda 
roses:  variety  Chic  on  one  side  and  six  plants  of  the  variety  Spartan  on  the 
other.  These  pink-to-rose-colored  floribundas  give  lots  of  bloom  throughout 
the  year.  This  rose  planting  follows  the  general  line  of  planting  of  the  back¬ 
ground  plants.  Between  the  rose  planting  and  broad  bed  area  is  a  narrow 
walkway  to  facilitate  getting  around  the  irises  and  other  plants. 

The  Louisiana  irises  are  planted  in  groups  of  seven  to  ten  rhizomes  per 
group  and  spaced  about  eight  inches  apart  in  the  group,  with  groups  three 
feet  apart.  Varieties  planted  in  the  back  row,  west  to  east  may  be  the  follow- 
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ing:  Louise  Arny,  Kissie,  Dora  Dey,  June  Clouds,  Warm  Light,  Kraemer 
Yellow,  Her  Majesty,  Royal  Gem,  The  Kahn,  and  Marie  Caillet. 
Between  every  other  group  of  irises  and  three  feet  to  the  front  the  following 
varieties  may  be  used:  Delta  Country,  Butter  Brickel,  Crepey  Blue 
(not  registered),  Bayou  Sunset,  Puttytat  (dark  blue),  Peggy  Mac  and 
Plum  Good. 

The  front  edge  of  a  similar  planting  in  my  garden  is  bordered  with  daylilies 
which  are  my  own  seedlings  and  are  low-growing. 

In  view  of  my  laziness  I  plant  annual  phlox  in  and  around  each  group  of 
irises.  These  seeds  are  planted  in  the  fall  (September  or  October)  when  I 
divide  or  replant  the  irises.  The  phlox  furnish  some  winter  cover  and  cover 
almost  through  the  summer.  In  the  ground  area  between  the  iris  groups, 
petunia  plants  are  set  out  after  danger  of  frost.  With  these  two  kinds  of  plants 
one  can  have  almost  a  solid  mass  of  color  throughout  the  spring  and  summer. 

For  the  fall  I  use  chrysanthemums  planted  among  the  groups  of  irises.  The 
lower  growing  varieties  of  cushion  mums,  such  as  Yellow  Supreme  and  Orsono 
(bronze),  planted  just  behind  the  daylilies  are  very  colorful.  Tall-growing 
mum  varieties  in  colors  of  red  and  bronze,  as  Indian  Red,  Delaware,  Master¬ 
piece,  and  Fire  Engine,  help  to  fill  in  the  bed  area  to  the  back. 

If  these  mum  plants  are  set  out  in  the  bed  between  July  15  to  30,  pinched 
back  until  August  15,  well  fertilized  and  kept  growing,  your  bed  will  be  as 
colorful  in  the  fall  as  it  was  in  the  spring  and  summer.  By  planting  mums 
late  and  pinching  back,  no  staking  will  be  needed.  This  planting  requires 
about  55  mum  plants  spaced  a  foot  apart. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  planting  will  require  ample  fertilizer,  some 
spraying  and  cultivation  at  least  until  the  bed  is  mulched.  The  bed  should 
be  kept  mulched. 

The  southern  flower  lover  with  traditional  love  for  beauty  in  the  home 
should  not  overlook  the  tremendous  adaptability  of  this  iris  for  flower  arrange¬ 
ments.  In  all  probability  there  is  no  group  of  irises  that  offer  greater  floral 
uses,  not  only  because  of  the  wide  range  of  color  but  also  because  of  the 
differences  in  flower  form,  size,  texture,  and  growth  habits.  These  irises  make 
fine  cut  flowers.  Do  not  hesitate  to  use  them  whenever  possible. 

For  the  Deep  South,  where  one  has  difficulties  in  growing  other  types  of 
irises  here  is  a  group  of  irises  that  offer  great  rewards  to  the  breeder  and 
hobbyist. 

Think  of  the  possibilities  of  creating  still  new  forms  in  the  flower  and 
variation  in  the  size  of  both  flowers  and  plant.  In  recent  years  Louisiana  iris 
lovers  have  recognized  this  variation  in  size  by  coining  the  term  “corsage- 
type”  flower  for  those  which  are  small  and  suitable  for  corsage  use. 

What  of  the  possibilities  of  developing  true  bicolors?  Few  if  any  bicolors 
exist  among  Louisiana  iris,  yet  one  notices  such  tendencies  in  some  of 
our  cultivars. 

Variation  in  color  of  style-arms  from  pure  white  to  green  are  found.  The 
challenge  of  combining  some  of  these  style-arm  colors  with  the  various  colors 
found  on  the  petals  and  sepals  can  be  very  compelling  to  a  would-be  flower 
creator. 

As  an  indication  of  one  of  these  style-arm  color  combinations,  examine  the 
cultivar  Katherine  Cornay.  This  iris  is  a  striking  bitone,  mineral-violet- 
colored  flower  with  pure  white  style-arms  with  lacy  tips.  Flowers  are  borne 
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Natives  of  the  Deep  South 

Mixed  Louisiana  irises  in  an  arrangement  by  C.  W.  Arny, 
Jr.,  Lafayette,  Louisiana. 


on  36-inch  stems  at  five  bud  positions  and  on  branches.  The  contrast  between 
the  color  of  the  style-arms  and  that  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  tremendous. 

I  have  seen  pure  yellow  style-arms  on  both  rose-  and  purple-colored  flowers. 

Chartreuse  style-arms  on  a  white  flower  are  sometimes  found.  These  are 
not  the  everyday  features  of  Louisiana  irises;  yet  they  do  exist  and  suggest 
color  combinations  that  may  be  achieved. 

Just  for  the  heck  of  it,  can  you  imagine  an  iris  in  which  the  sepals  are  one 
color,  petals  another,  and  the  style-arms  still  another?  Well,  such  a  combina¬ 
tion  may  be  possible;  we  have  plants  with  bicolor  tendencies  and  various 
colored  style-arms;  maybe  the  breeder,  the  amateur  plant  breeder  or  hobbyist, 
will  produce  such  a  flower. 

The  features  mentioned  here  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  which  exist  that 
can  offer  self-reward  to  individuals  with  imagination,  determination,  and 
perseverance. 
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Irises  Are  for  Fun 

Keith  Keppel 

I  recall  neither  the  time  nor  the  place,  and  even  the  name  of  the  iris 
under  discussion  escapes  me,  but  I  do  remember  the  speaker  and  the 
argument.  It  was  Frances  Gaulter  defending  the  iris  under  fire  with  an 
emphatic,  “But  it’s  a  fun  iris!”  How  often  I’ve  thought  of  fun  irises  this 
spring.  After  seeing  irises  in  bloom  from  southern  California  to  northern 
Idaho  and  trying  to  evaluate  the  plethora  of  new  irises  introduced  within  the 
past  few  years,  I  couldn’t  help  but  wish  we  had  more  fun  irises.  In  our  rush 
for  broader  falls,  bluer  blues,  and  wider  branching  we  seem  to  have  over¬ 
looked  one  minor  detail:  distinctiveness.  I  like  an  iris  that  is  of  good  quality, 
of  course,  but  I  also  like  one  which  can  be  recognized.  An  iris  should  grow 
well— bloom  well— be  pretty,  and  be  individualistic. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  the  following  varietal  comments  are  the  author’s 
opinion,  and  any  resemblance  to  the  opinions  of  people  who  know  better  are 
strictly  coincidental.  Indeed,  the  definition  of  Frances’  fun  iris  has  no  doubt 
been  twisted  from  her  original  meaning! 

Heading  my  list  of  fun  irises  is  Madame  Butterfly  (Tompkins  ’61). 
Medium  height,  nice  form,  good  branching,  good  growing  habits— and  a 
flower  once  seen,  never  forgotten.  The  white  petals  are  flushed  yellow  at  the 
base  of  the  standards  and  on  the  hafts;  in  addition,  the  falls  sport  a  striking 
pattern  of  bright  violet-blue  stripes.  Anyone  with  a  flair  for  the  Bohemian 
is  sure  to  covet  this  iris.  Equally  striped  though  less  striking  is  Striped 
Butterfly  (Noyd  ’58).  The  flower  is  pale  blue  with  deeper  blue  patterning 
in  the  falls;  the  plant  habit  is  beyond  reproach.  Crazy  Clown  (Babson  ’59) 
is  another  one  to  leave  you  laughing.  The  standards  are  blended  amber  and 
the  rose  pink  and  amber  falls  are  set  off  by  rosy  maroon  pinstripes. 

Neither  stripes  nor  fun  irises  are  confined  to  the  tall  bearded  class,  of 
course.  Picture,  if  you  can,  a  26-inch  stalk  of  dainty  flowers,  each  a  delightful 
shade  of  old  gold  with  a  light-brown  wash  and  deeper  chocolate  veining  in 
the  falls.  This,  of  course,  is  the  border  iris  Scandal  (Beattie  ’62)  and  a  real 
conversation  item  it  is. 

The  bicolor  classes  are  loaded  with  fun  irises.  Among  the  border  irises, 
Frenchi  (Jones  ’59)  shrieks  for  attention  with  its  lavender-pink  standards, 
rosy  purple  falls,  and  bright  tangerine  beard.  Broadway  Star  (Schreiner 
’57),  cream  standards  and  rose  falls,  blooms  tall  and  late,  adding  a  pleasing 
accent  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Gypsy  Lullaby  (Opal  Brown  ’61)  is  of  but 
moderate  height  and  branching,  but  possesses  a  delightful  form.  It  has  light 
butterscotch-yellow  standards,  medium  rosy  violet  falls,  and  a  clean  look  that 
defies  description.  Wine  and  Roses  (Hall  ’63)  has  orchid-pink  standards  and 
velvety  rose-purple  falls  with  a  small  edging  of  the  lighter  color  of  the 
standards. 

Mazatlan  (Hall  ’59)  is  short,  but  who  cares?  The  fluffy  white  standards 
float  above  palest  blue  falls  touched  amber  at  the  hafts.  The  beard  is  a  soft 

Mr.  Keppel ,  of  Stockton ,  California,  is  first  vice  president  of  the  Median  Iris 
Society  and  head  of  the  society’s  Border  Bearded  Section;  in  the  National  Robin 
Program,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Administrative  Council,  Assistant  National  Robin 
Editor,  and,  chairman  of  the  Border  Bearded  Division. 
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tangerine  orange.  The  bine  color  in  the  falls  is  quite  ephemeral,  but  the 
flower  is  always  pleasing.  One  of  its  seedlings,  Silver  Peak  (DeForest  ’62), 
is  a  big,  bold,  blockv  flower  with  blue-white  standards  and  dark  blue-violet 
falls  with  a  wide  and  irregular  border  to  match  the  standards.  If  you  like 
’em  big,  don’t  hesitate  on  this  one. 

So  many  of  the  yellow  amoenas  leave  so  much  to  be  desired,  but  Sing 
Along  (Plough  ’63)  is  the  exception  to  the  rule.  The  white-to-cream  stand¬ 
ards  and  deep  yellow  falls  provide  good  contrast  for  good  garden  value.  The 
jaunty,  flaring  form  gives  it  an  appeal  no  other  iris  in  its  class  can  claim. 

Emma  Cook  (Cook  ’59),  with  her  white  petals  and  thin  but  bright  violet 
margin  on  the  falls,  is  certainly  distinctive.  Utah  Valley  (Muhlestein  ’59) 
I  still  prefer  to  the  later  introductions  of  this  type.  Its  tall  stalks  are  some¬ 
times  high  branched,  but  the  beautiful  form  and  heavy  substance  make  up 
for  this  fault.  The  deep  violet-blue  flowers  with  their  striking  white  fall- 
patches  make  a  never-to-be-forgotten  sight.  Commentary  (Babson  ’63)  is 
not  too  well  branched,  but  such  a  different  and  lovely  thing  that  it  may  be 
forgiven.  The  standards  and  a  narrow  margin  on  the  falls  are  buff  tan;  the 
central  part  of  the  falls  is  lavender  to  light  rosy  violet  in  color.  The  beard  is 
purple  tipped  bronze.  It  was  the  winner  of  the  Region  14  seedling  cup  in 
1962. 

At  times  the  hafts  of  an  iris  may  be  so  striking  as  to  set  it  apart.  Such  is 
the  case  with  Christmas  Angel  (DeForest  ’60).  Tall,  well-branched  stalks 
hold  aloft  large,  glistening  white  flowers  with  bright  yellow  hafts.  The  beard 
is  also  yellow.  Shorter  but  equally  pleasing  is  Tres  Bien  (Plough  ’61).  This 
beauty  has  white  standards  flushed  cream,  white  falls  with  yellow  hafts,  and 
bright  tangerine  beards.  In  the  violet  tones,  Fifth  Avenue  (Hamblen  ’62) 
is  another  charmer.  Violet  standards  and  deeper  violet  falls  are  enhanced  by 
amber-yellow  hafts  and  rich  orange  beards.  The  slightly  open  standards  have 
all  the  substance  in  the  world  to  hold  them  in  place  and  only  the  purists  could 
complain  about  the  lack  of  overlapping. 

Because  of  the  contrast  of  color,  Dot  and  Dash  (Hall  ’60)  is  a  plica ta 
to  want.  The  very  dark  violet  markings  on  pure  white  make  it  almost  a 
black-and-white  plicata.  A  close  relative  is  the  border  iris,  Little  Gremlin 
(Hall  ’62),  whose  falls  are  almost  white,  yet  the  standards  are  heavily,  almost 
solidly,  splashed  blackish  violet.  Tea  Apron  (El  Dorado  ’61)  is  another 
plicata  with  personality.  The  white  petals  have  most  of  the  blue  markings 
concentrated  toward  the  center  of  the  flower.  The  bright  blue  style-crests 
help  maintain  the  blue-heart  theme. 

Of  the  reddish  plieatas,  Cayenne  Capers  (Gibson  ’61)  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous.  The  maroon  to  orange-red  color  carries  well  and  the  small, 
creamy  white  center  to  the  fall  adds  life.  Siva  Siva  (Gibson  ’62)  is  a 
bicolored  plicata,  for  the  standards  are  a  blended  golden  tan  and  the  white 
falls  have  a  wide  border  of  mahogany  brown. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  color  of  an  iris  which  is  different  and  makes  it  so  much 
fun  to  grow  and  bloom.  Claudia  Rene  (Gaulter  ’63)  is  such  an  iris,  and 
one  which  I  have  loved  since  seeing  its  maiden  bloom  in  the  seedling  patch. 
To  describe  it  is  a  delight,  for  it  has  so  many  different  gradations  of  color 
you  can  almost  name  the  color  and  find  it  somewhere  in  the  flower.  The 
blended  and  softly  greyed  petals  of  raspberry  have  suggestions  of  lavender 
and  of  amber;  the  rosewood  hafts  contrast  with  the  tangerine-orange  beards. 
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Plum  Delight  (E.  Smith  *62)  is  another  different  color.  Basically  a  dark 
rosy  plum  color,  it  has  an  apricot  suffusion  in  the  heart  and  a  tangerine  beard. 
Rippling  Waters  (Fay  ’61)  is  a  soft  lavender-orchid  with  a  creamy  heart 
and  tangerine  beard.  Unlike  so  many  laced  iris,  this  one  has  excellent  form. 
Twilight  Zone  (Tompkins  ’63)  belongs  in  the  greved-mauve  class,  but  it  is 
not  a  dull  or  uninteresting  color.  This  is  very  much  a  “tulip”  color,  and  you 
look  into  the  center  of  the  flower  almost  expecting  to  see  black  anthers! 
Jungle  Shadows  (Sass-Graham  ’60)  is  a  border  iris  with  an  unusual  blending 
of  colors.  Grey,  violet,  olive,  brown— all  these  so  skillfully  combined  to  make 
a  strange  and  lovely  thing.  Even  the  beard,  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
flower,  is  not  a  single  color  but  a  combination  of  browns  and  purples. 

Form  in  an  iris  may  be  so  appealing  as  to  set  it  apart.  Astronaut  (Rees 
’60)  is  so  endowed.  The  short,  well-branched  stalks  are  topped  with  light  but 
bright  yellow  flowers  with  falls  paling  to  white.  The  falls  are  very  round  and 
horizontal.  Another  well-poised  yellow  is  Fashion  News  (DeForest  60), 
whose  large,  bright  yellow  flowers  have  horizontal  falls  which  are  also  heavily 
ruffled.  Lilting  Melody  (Palmer  ’61)  is  a  very  flared  pink  with  the  accent 
on  charm;  the  beard  is  orange,  not  pink  as  the  catalogs  claim. 

And  speaking  of  beards,  the  fun  in  some  irises  is  the  beard.  The  standard 
dwarf  Zing  (M.  Brizendine  ’62)  is  a  good  example.  Delightful,  little,  antique- 
gold  flowers  are  enhanced  by  the  most  charming  violet-blue  beards  imagi¬ 
nable.  Brave  Viking  (Hinkle  ’62),  a  lovely  blue  tall  bearded,  has  the  most  lush 
beard— a  beard  which  would  have  made  any  Scandinavian  sea  brigand  proud. 
The  catalogs  say  “blue-white,”  but  the  beard  was  wide,  thick,  and  creamy 
white  in  California. 

These  are  a  few  of  my  favorite  fun  irises,  and  I  think  you’ll  enjoy  them, 
too!  Grow  if  you  must  the  look-alike  varieties,  but  add  a  few  fun  irises  to 
your  planting.  Remember— even  Shakespeare  relied  on  comic  relief! 

Irises  in  Central  4  and  Southern  6 

Lloyd  Zurbrigg 

A  hard  winter  and  spring  frosts  are  valuable  aids  to  the  iris  hybridizer 
for  selecting  parents.  Those  irises  that  survive  without  serious  damage 
are  those  which  ought  to  be  given  preference  in  a  breeding  program.  Yet  such 
a  winter  and  such  frosts  spoil  the  fun  for  the  growers,  and  are  never 
welcome. 

In  the  hard-hit  garden  of  Rena  Frantz  in  Salem,  Virginia,  there  were  yet 
some  outstanding  performances.  Pink  Ruffles  and  Helen  Collingwood 
were  completely  undaunted.  Jungle  Fires  was  an  excellent  new  one  in  near- 
red,  and  Point  Lace  showed  all  the  pale  beauty  and  lovely  lace  that  I  had 
failed  to  witness  in  it  before.  Bright  World  in  smooth  yellow  and 
Antoinette  in  lacy  yellow  were  vying  for  a  place  in  the  sun.  For  smooth¬ 
ness  it  is  very  hard  to  beat  Violet  Hills  with  its  self-colored  beard.  Plicata- 
wise,  I  was  much  attracted  to  Chinquapin  and  Karachi.  An  older  iris  that 

Dr.  Zurbrigg  is  a  native  of  Ontario  and  has  served  as  RVP  for  Region  16 
(Canada).  Last  year  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Radford  College,  Radford,  Virginia, 
lie  is  an  iris  breeder  and  has  introduced  some  of  his  originations. 

The  numerals  in  the  caption  refer  to  Regions. 
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was  making  a  big  noise  was  Orange  Banner,  still  capable  of  getting  atten¬ 
tion,  though  perhaps  a  trifle  rough  by  the  latest  standards.  One  of  the 
loveliest  and  most  distinctive  flowers  was  Blush  Pink,  a  pink  and  white 
reverse  bicolor  with  pink  edging  on  the  falls.  It  was  not  the  equal  in  growth 
of  those  mentioned  above. 

The  garden  of  Frances  Brown  in  Roanoke,  just  a  few  miles  distant,  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  suffered  less  severely,  and  many  new  varieties  were  on 
display  here.  Orange  Parade  was  almost  like  a  flame  in  color  intensity,  even 
though  it  had  a  touch  of  lividity  for  these  eyes.  It  caught  everyone’s  atten¬ 
tion,  although  its  form  is  not  faultless.  Cashmere  was  a  rich  rose  or  rasp¬ 
berry  pink  that  commended  itself  in  almost  every  way.  Terry  Lee  was  about 
the  smoothest  in  this  color  but  not  as  large  as  Cashmere,  at  least  not  this 
year.  I  had  been  anxious  to  see  Arctic  Flame,  and  was  not  disappointed 
in  the  high  quality  of  this  fine  iris.  Still,  I  did  not  find  that  the  red  beard 
was  as  showy  as  in  Ruby  Lips.  Black  Swan  was  not  as  dark  as  the  name 
suggests,  but  was  a  fine  plant.  New  Frontier,  though  very  pale,  was  very 
frilly,  and  was  turning  in  a  fabulous  record  for  growth.  Rainbow  Gold  was 
even  lovelier  than  the  picture  in  the  catalog,  a  statement  that  cannot  fre¬ 
quently  be  made  about  an  iris. 

The  iris  that  made  the  most  profound  impression  on  me  this  year  was 
Gypsy  Lullaby,  whose  black-and-white  portrait  I  had  so  admired  in  Flower 
Grower.  Although  I  cannot  admit  that  the  color  combination  is  impeccable, 
the  form  certainly  is.  Full  Dress  was  another  from  the  same  hybridizer  that 
bore  lovely  ruffling.  A  wonderful  show  was  put  on  by  Mademoiselle,  a 
really  deep  and  rich  orchid;  I  would  have  preferred  it  to  Amethyst  Flame 
except  that  the  latter  had  more  increase.  I  am  not  partial  to  orchid,  yet  I 
admired  these  two  irises  intensely.  Top  of  the  World  was  the  first  iris  of 
its  coloring  to  impress  me.  It  seemed  a  true  reverse  bicolor  of  quality,  with 
great  intensity  of  color  at  the  base  of  the  standards. 

Frances  had  many  fine  seedlings.  Her  62-12  was  a  lovely  amoena  from 
Donna  Schaan  X  Melodrama.  The  rosy-orchid  falls  were  wide,  and  turned 
up  at  the  edges  in  a  most  ingratiating  manner.  A  much-ruffled  dark  plicata 
out  of  Happy  Meeting  was  very  similar  to  Dot  and  Dash,  which  I  admired 
elsewhere.  Seedling  61-134  was  a  pink  with  really  tight  standards  and  good 
red  beards,  although  short  this  year. 

In  the  Trent  garden  in  Roanoke  there  was  a  good  crop  of  bloom.  Here  1 
saw  Mauve  Dust  for  the  first  time,  and  thought  it  a  fine  oncobred.  Thotmes 
III  was  surpassingly  good  here;  I  cannot  remember  finding  it  so  vivid  in  color 
anywhere.  Other  attractive  clumps  seen  here  were  Flame  Kiss,  May  Magic 
and  High  Seas. 

In  Fred  Stephenson’s  garden  Glittering  Gold  captured  all  eyes,  even 
though  it  opens  its  standards.  I  was  pleased  to  discover  Louvois  here  along 
with  some  of  the  finer  iris  of  a  decade  ago,  such  as  Dreamcastle.  Rich  color 
and  the  bicolor  pattern  appealed  to  my  fancy  in  Forward  Look,  even  though 
it  appeared  to  burn  a  little  in  sunlight.  Stormy  Skies  began  to  work  its  spell 
on  me;  this  muted  blend  well  repays  more  careful  scrutiny.  Lula  Marguerite 
is  also  a  muted  blend  stemming  from  the  pinks.  It  seemed  less  glorious  under 
the  overcast  sky  than  it  had  in  full  sunlight  in  the  Blacksburg  garden  of 
Jeanne  Price. 

This  year,  Region  4  held  its  convention  in  the  Charleston  area  of  West 
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Virginia,  helping  that  state  to  celebrate  its  centennial  year.  The  Centennial 
Iris  Garden  is  located  on  the  Shawnee  Reservation  just  a  few  miles  from 
Charleston.  The  display  beds  of  irises  are  planted  around  an  Adena  mound, 
and  this  provided  a  surprisingly  effective  background  and  centerpiece  for 
the  iris  blooms.  The  hard  winter  had  cut  down  on  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  bloom,  but  this  is  surely,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  twelve  sponsors, 
one  of  the  most  up-to-date  collections  in  America.  Since  many  of  the  plants 
were  in  their  first  year,  they  cannot  be  reported  on  with  fairness.  Giant  Rose, 
I  cannot  fail  to  record,  was  very  impressive,  and  Duke  of  Burgundy  appeared 
to  think  that  the  winter  had  been  just  right. 

In  the  garden  of  our  RVP,  Earl  Browder,  there  was  a  fine  display  of  the 
recessive  amoenas  Wabash,  Bright  Hour,  Gaylord  and  Catherine  Claar. 
A  wonderful  clump  of  the  dominant  amoena  Whole  Cloth  proclaimed  that 
it  justly  deserved  its  election  to  the  Dykes  Medal.  Its  more  ostentatious  cousin, 
Melodrama,  a  real  glamor  girl,  is  just  not  quite  so  reliable.  Blithe  Angel, 
from  the  late  A1  Lauck,  was  showing  off  its  ruffles  of  pale  yellow  very  effec¬ 
tively,  and  several  blacks  were  giving  a  nice  depth  to  the  garden  picture, 
notable  among  them  being  La  Negra  Flor  and  Black  Onyx. 

In  Ernie  Poff’s  beautifully  laid-out  garden  was  a  complete  collection  of 
the  Dykes  Medal  winners.  I  had  not  seen  such  a  collection  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  progress  evident  in  the  quality  of  the  individual  bloom  was 
remarkable.  Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  iris  here  for  me  was  Curl’d  Cloud. 

The  banquet  Saturday  night  was  held  in  the  Daniel  Boone  Hotel,  with 
excellent  representation  from  the  entire  area.  On  Sunday  most  of  us  went 
on  to  Lewisbnrg  and  the  garden  of  William  Kelly.  “Bill”  had  been  unable  to 
come  to  Charleston,  but  welcomed  us  warmly  to  his  lovely  garden.  One  of 
the  most  effective  displays  in  the  setting  was  a  corner  featuring  some  of  the 
older  iris,  Snow  Goddess  and  Pink  Cameo  among  them.  I  was  happy  to  spot 
Sultan’s  Capitol,  with  its  onco  form  and  raised  crest.  Sparkling  Waters 
was  just  delectable  here.  Chances  Are  was  a  lovely  apricot,  and  chances  are 
you’ll  want  it.  Whole  Cloth  and  Curl’d  Cloud  were  again  in  top  form. 
Here  Gay  Pal  was  planted  near  enough  to  its  sibling,  Flame  Kiss,  and  its 
parent,  Gay  Paree,  for  convenient  comparison.  It  was  good  to  find  a  Region 
4  iris  of  very  high  quality  in  Loleta  Powell’s  Carolina  Royal. 

A  whirlwind  visit  to  Bloomington,  Indiana,  in  mid-May  allowed  me  to  see 
Raymond  Smith’s  garden  there,  and  that  of  Earl  Roberts  in  Indianapolis.  In 
the  latter,  in  spite  of  frosts,  many  of  Earl’s  medians  were  showing  off  well, 
among  them  Paganite,  Elfin  Mist,  Elfin  Smoky  and  Astralite.  Earl  has 
used  a  great  many  of  the  species,  and  there  will  be  even  more  exciting  things 
in  the  F2  coming  up.  Progenitor  has  found  its  way  into  many  crosses,  espe¬ 
cially  through  one  of  its  seedlings  from  a  blue  pumila. 

Raymond  is  working  exclusively  for  remontants,  and  this  year  he  had  more 
variety  of  color  and  form  than  previously.  His  record  of  99  seedlings  showing 
potential  remontaney  the  first  fall  from  spring  germination  will  be  hard  to 
beat  in  the  next  few  years.  Several  dozen  were  in  full  bloom  before  the 
first  frost.  This  spring  I  noted  an  exceptionally  smooth  yellow  and  a  very 
fine  red,  and  a  white  with  tangerine  beard  from  Blue  Surprise  X  sib  to 
Valimar.  It  was  a  further  surprise  to  find  that  Northern  Spy  can  produce 
tangerine  beards  in  its  offspring. 

The  correct  time  to  judge  remontants  for  cool  climates  is  in  the  fall  or 
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repeat  bloom.  Yet  in  the  spring  one  may  observe  the  full  gamut  of  each  cross 
rather  than  just  the  minority  that  will  rebloom,  and  this  makes  for  great  in¬ 
terest.  Seedlings  or  introductions  of  Dr.  G.  Percy  Brown,  Edwin  Rundlett, 
Paul  and  Emma  Cook,  Lloyd  Austin,  Tell  Muhlestein  and  myself  have  added 
their  contribution  to  the  older  remontants,  so  largely  of  Sass  origin.  Those 
of  Mr.  Lapham  and  Mr.  Wise  have  been  used,  and  Gibson  Girl  is  one  of  the 
few  California  remontants  that  is  being  used  widely  in  Raymond’s  breeding 
program  since  it  does  have  the  required  high  degree  of  winter  hardiness. 

Oh,  there  is  another  advantage  of  a  severe  winter  and  those  spring  frosts. 
They  make  the  task  of  judging  and  reporting  much  easier!  However,  all  best 
wishes  for  a  good  season  next  year! 


Exhibitions  Committee  Report,  1963 

Reports  that  have  been  filed  show  that  there  were  113  shows  this  year. 

We  felt  for  a  time  that  we  were  well  on  the  way  to  establishing  a  new 
record  for  the  sixth  straight  year,  but  adverse  weather  conditions  caused 
cancellations  of  shows  in  many  areas  that  regularly  report  shows. 

However,  there  were  some  signal  firsts.  We  had  our  first  Japanese  Iris 
Show  and  our  first  Aril  Show,  and  by  the  time  this  Bulletin  is  in  your 
hands  we  should  have  had  our  first  Reblooming  Iris  Show. 

Blue  Sapphire  again  was  the  leader  among  the  Queens  of  the  Show,  hav¬ 
ing  been  selected  four  times  for  the  honor.  Pierre  Menard,  Tranquility 
and  Violet  Harmony  were  triple  winners,  and  Big  Game,  Black  Taffeta, 
Blue  Rhythm,  Celestial  Snow,  Desert  Song,  Lady  Louise,  Olympic 
Torch,  Sable  Night,  and  Taholah  were  double  winners. 

The  statistics  show  that  4,296  people  were  exhibitors  at  these  shows.  The 
Western  Council  show  in  Birmingham  had  158  exhibitors,  the  Dayton  show 
138,  and  the  Birmingham  Area  show  had  108. 

The  Illinois  show  led  the  field  in  total  exhibits  with  757.  Others  with 
500  or  more  exhibits  were  Dayton  with  658,  Birmingham  626,  Dallas  580, 
Modesto  577,  Louisville  560,  Flint  526,  Florence  517,  Oklahoma  City  510, 
and  Huntsville  500. 

The  reports  show  that  an  average  of  over  1,000  people  attended  these  iris 
shows.  Omaha  with  an  estimated  attendance  of  10,000  and  Arcadia  with  a 
turnstile  count  of  7,978  led  the  field.  Others  with  notably  good  attendance 
were  Kingswood  with  4,826,  Las  Vegas  with  3,500,  Jackson  with  3,000,  River¬ 
side  and  Ogden  with  2,500  each,  and  Illinois  with  2,000. 

Some  of  the  energy  of  a  very  good  committee  will  be  taken  up  this  winter 
with  a  careful  study  and  rewriting  of  the  show  rules.  We  have  operated  for 
fifteen  years  with  very  little  rules  revision,  and  the  experiences  of  our  people 
during  those  fifteen  years  no  doubt  can  point  up  the  way  to  an  improvement 
of  the  rules  and  procedures  for  shows.  We  will  be  very  grateful  for  any 
suggestions  from  those  who  have  had  active  management  of  iris  shows  and 
exhibitions,  and  we  hope  that  these  suggestions  will  lead  to  more  effective  and 
more  smoothly  operating  shows. 

J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Chairman 
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Award  Winners  at  Shows,  1963 
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Wis.,  Milwaukee  Mrs.  Kathryn  Miller  Clarence  Protzman  Knighthood  Mrs.  Robert  Reinhardt 


Award  Winners  in  Artistic  Classes,  1963 


Place  of  Shoiv 

Best  Arrangement 

Artistic  Sweepstakes 

Alabama 

Birmingham 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Pyle 

Birmingham 

Mrs.  Harvey  Bigbee 

Florence 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Bayles 

Gadsden 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Tumlin 

Mrs.  Jack  Young 

Guntersville 

Mrs.  Floyd  Garner 

Mrs.  Flovd  Garner 

Arkansas 

Conway 

Mrs.  George  Hartje,  Jr. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Fowlkes 

California 

Antioch 

Mrs.  Fremont  Radcliffe 

Arcadia 

Mrs.  Betty  Linder 

Mrs.  Betty  Linder 

Bakersfield 

Beulah  Stuteville 

Chico 

Lenore  Stafford 

Modesto 

Elsie  Mae  Nicholson 

Elsie  Mae  Nicholson 

Oakland 

Ben  Wrighton 

Ben  Wrighton 

Redding 

Georgia  Maxim 

Violet  Plumb 

Sacramento 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Stockton 

Mrs.  Bernice  Kinney 

San  Jose 

Irene  Hasenner 

Ukiah 

Leila  Romer 

Leila  Romer 

Colorado 

Brush 

Mrs.  Mary  Booth 

Mrs.  Helen  Hoffman 

Denver 

Helen  Rose  Machin 

Mrs.  Glenn  Kerrigan 

Idaho 

Boise 

Jean  Lundell 

Jean  Lundell 

Boise 

Mrs.  Adelaide  McLeod 

Twin  Falls 

Mrs.  A1  Kramer 

Mrs.  A1  Kramer 

Weiser 

Mrs.  Retha  Gillispie 

Wesley  Rice 

Illinois 

Bensenville 

Isabelle  Dujardin 

Isabelle  Dujardin 

Iowa 

Marshalltown 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Gordon 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Mrs.  Gerald  Cornwell 

Mrs.  Gerald  Cornwell 

Salem 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Bolin 

Kansas 

Hutchinson 

Mrs.  Ed  Davis 

Mrs.  Harry  Spence 

Parsons 

Margie  Gilpin 

Margie  Gilpin 

Spivey 

Mrs.  Nina  Wells 

Mrs.  lone  Vanlanding- 
ham 

Helen  Graham 

Wichita 

Mrs.  Louise  Hendrix 

Mrs.  Harry  Spence 

Kentucky 

Louisville 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Vogt 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Vogt 

Louisiana 

Lafayette 

Lucille  Arceneaux 

Shreveport 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Herring 

Mrs.  Vaughn  Nesbitt 

Massachusetts 

Worcester 

Mrs.  Andrew  Marsters 

Worcester 

Mrs.  Bert  Dickinson 
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Eye-Catchers  at  Sacramento  Show 

Mrs.  Mac  W.  Holloway  and  stalk  of  Celestial  Snow, 
winner  of  the  Queen  of  Show  Award  and  two  trophies  at 
show  held  by  the  Sacramento  Iris  Society.  The  stalk  was 
grown  by  Delbert  L.  Sprague,  of  Sacramento.  Photo¬ 
graph  by  Sacramento  Bee. 


Place  of  Show 

M  ichigan 
Fairview 
Flint 

Kalamazoo 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 

Lincoln 

Minnesota 

Bagley 


Best  Arrangement 

Mrs.  Letha  Shantz 
Mrs.  Walter  Szacki 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Neff 
Mrs.  Jack  Gray 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Babcock 
Mrs.  Beulah  Nothstein 

Mrs.  Aimer  Olson 


Artistic  Sweepstakes 

Mrs.  Floyd  Plew 
Mrs.  Murray  Sayre 

Mrs.  Arend  Vyn 


Mrs.  Aimer  Olson 
Mrs.  Chester  Welte 
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Place  of  Show 

Best  Arrangement 

Duluth 

Mrs.  James  Brayeden 

Minneapolis 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Fisher 

Missouri 

Flat  River 

Mrs.  James  Lee  Chism 

Joplin 

Mrs.  Donald  Puett 

Washington 

Mrs.  Victor  Hengstenberg 

Mississippi 

Jackson 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Hughes 

Montana 

Great  Falls 

Grace  Belnd 

Nebraska 

Crete 

Mrs.  Joe  Macholan 

Lexington 

Omaha 

Mrs.  Rov  Hartline 

Nevada 

Henderson 

Avon  Fulks 

Jane  Yeager 

New  Jersey 

Madison 

Mrs.  T.  N.  Kinsley 

New  Mexico 

Roswell 

Mrs.  W.  H.  McKinley 

New  York 

Oyster  Bay 

Mrs.  Frank  Leone 

Scotia 

Mrs.  Herbert  Laidlaw 

Ohio 

Akron 

Mrs.  Peter  Vincenski 

Dayton 

Mrs.  Harry  Wilkie 

Mansfield 

Mrs.  Dale  Bryan 

Springfield 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Carter 

Oklahoma 

Edmond 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Lindsay 

Enid 

Mrs.  Jake  Laduke 

Miami 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Lewis 

Oklahoma  City 

Mrs.  Floyd  Doty  and 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Carter 

Sentinel 

Mrs.  Wilber  Grieser 

Pennsylvania 

Newton  Square 

Mrs.  William  Hirsch 

South  Carolina 

Columbia 

Mrs.  V.  H.  Price 

Texas 

Dallas 

Mrs.  Paul  Horton 

El  Paso 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Ashmore 

Fort  Worth 

Mrs.  Lin  Flanagan 

Grand  Prairie 

Jimmy  Williams 

Lubbock 

Mrs.  Benidean  Hammock 

Artistic  Sweepstakes 

Mrs.  Arthur  Wright 
Mrs.  Audrey  Leaven¬ 
worth 


Mrs.  James  Lee  Chism 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Boyd 
Mrs.  Glen  Zeugin 

Mrs.  Clark  List 
Mrs.  George  Adkins 


Mrs.  Frank  Parks 
Mrs.  I.  A.  Zeleski 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Rohling 


Mrs.  Jane  Yeager 


Mrs.  W.  H.  McKinley 

Mrs.  Alan  Writer 
Mrs.  Herbert  Laidlaw 

Mrs.  Peter  Vincenski 
Mrs.  Alfred  Waltz 


Mrs.  M.  D.  Lindsay 
Mrs.  Jerry  Craun 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lewis 
Mrs.  Floyd  Doty  and 
Mrs.  C.  6.  Carter 
Mrs.  Wilber  Grieser 


Mrs.  Paul  Horton 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Ashmore 
Mrs.  Lin  Flanagan 
Jimmy  Williams 
Opal  Banks 
Mrs.  Benidean  Ham¬ 
mock 
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Decorations  at  the  Belton,  Texas,  Show 
Photograph  by  Barkley’s  Studio 


Place  of  Show 

Best  Arrangement 

Artistic  Sweepstakes 

Midland 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Edmondson 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Dillard 

New  Braunfels 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Ellis 

Odessa 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Henderson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Danny  O’Neal 

Palestine 

Mrs.  John  Norwood 

Spearman 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Lyon 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Lyon 

Waco 

Dr.  Truett  Valentine 

Wichita  Falls 

Mrs.  Charles  Gower 

Mrs.  Joe  Hughes 

Utah 

Ogden 

Crescent  Deru 

Crescent  Deru 

Salt  Lake  City 

Mildred  Asav 

Mildred  Asay 

V  irginia 

Norfolk 

Mrs.  James  Cohen 

Washington 

Clarkston 

Mrs.  Marie  Wilson 

Mrs.  John  Weller 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Marshall 

College  Place 

Mrs.  Leslie  Rhodes 

Ellen  Whatley 

College  Place 

Mrs.  Frances  Smith 

Mrs.  Frances  Smith 

Opportunity 

Robert  Henderson 

Mrs.  Warren  Walker 

Richland 

Mrs.  Carl  Harkins 

Mrs.  Carl  Harkins 

Spokane 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Hutsinpillar 

Mrs.  Robert  DuPree 

Tacoma 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Hubbard 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Hubbard 

Junior 

Awards,  1963 

Calif.,  Chico 

Patricia  Best 

Ga.,  Atlanta 

Libby  Allison 

Modesto 

Milbrey  Leighton 

Okla.,  Edmond 

Jamie  Hawley 

Sacramento 

Kerry  Wheeler 

j 

Utah,  Ogden 

Mark  Daley,  Joe  De 
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Section  Certificates,  1963 


Bessemer,  Ala. 

Arilbred 

Beebee  Knopf 

Tall  bearded 

Dr.  Maude  Tipton 

Siberian 

Mona  Stipp 

Intermediate 

Mrs.  Alton  Lawrence 

Dutch 

Mona  Stipp 

Spuria 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Rush 

Natives 

Mona  Stipp 

Siberian 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Ribble 

Brush,  Colo. 

Louisiana 

Mrs.  Alton  Lawrence 

Tall  bearded 

Mrs.  Fay  Edelman 

Bulbous 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Ray 

Arilbred 

Everett  Lumpkin 

Florence,  Ala. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Tall  bearded 

Dr.  Earl  Evans 

Tall  bearded 

R.  B.  Hargreaves 

Intermediate 

Mrs.  Richard  Robbins 

Arilbred 

R.  B.  Hargreaves 

Border 

Mrs.  Richard  Burleson 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Siberian 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lewis 

Tall  bearded  Mrs.  Daniel  Overholser 

Louisiana 

Giles  P.  Wetherili 

Intermediate 

Mrs.  J.  Robert  Burns 

Bulbous 

Miss  Rachael  Burleson 

Border 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Kanzler 

Gadsden,  Ala. 

Arilbred 

Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 

Tall  bearded 

Mrs.  Ruth  T.  Fletcher 

Siberian 

Miss  Audrey  Wright 

Arilbred 

Mrs.  Ruth  T.  Fletcher 

Louisiana 

Mrs.  Georgia  Martin 

Siberian 

Mrs.  N.  L.  Boyd 

Shreveport,  La. 

Louisiana 

Mrs.  Ruth  T.  Fletcher 

Tall  bearded 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Lunsford 

Spuria 

Mrs.  Perry  Morton 

Louisiana 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Wenk 

Arcadia,  Calif. 

Bulbous 

Mrs.  Ray  Wilbanks 

Tall  bearded 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Cook 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Herring 

Intermediate 

Clarke  Cosgrove 

Worcester,  Mass.  (1) 

Arilbred 

Mrs.  Doris  Foster 

Tall  bearded 

H.  Ladd  Plumley 

Louisiana 

Clarke  Cosgrove 

SDB 

Bee  Warburton 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Intermediate 

Bee  Warburton 

Tall  bearded 

George  Stambach 

Border 

Bee  Warburton 

Arilbred 

Barbara  Serdynski 

Siberian 

Mrs.  Irving  Fraim 

Siberian 

John  Tearington 

Species 

Bee  Warburton 

Spuria 

Lura  Roach 

Worcester,  Mass.  (2) 

Dutch 

August  Phillips 

MDB 

Bee  Warburton 

Natives 

George  Stambach 

SDB 

John  E.  Goett 

Modesto,  Calif. 

Intermediate 

William  Peck 

Tall  bearded 

Keith  Keppel 

Flint,  Mich. 

SDB 

Carl  Boswell 

Tall  bearded 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Woolcott 

Intermediate 

Conrad  Eggle 

Siberian 

Mrs.  Leo  Rowley 

Border 

Carl  Boswell 

Bulbous 

Mrs.  Leo  Rowley 

Arilbred 

Carl  Boswell 

Bagley,  Minn. 

Bulbous 

Dessie  Price 

Tall  bearded 

Beatrice  Welte 

Species 

Emilie  Hayward 

Siberian 

Walter  Sauer 

Regelia 

Keith  Keppel 

Joplin,  Mo. 

Redding,  Calif. 

Tall  bearded 

Mrs.  Donald  Puett 

Tall  bearded 

Nita  Wroten 

Bulbous 

Mrs.  Bob  Crockett 

Median 

James  Rogers 

Species 

Mrs.  Bob  Crockett 

Arilbred 

Ermah  Ballard 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ukiah,  Calif. 

Tall  bearded 

Mrs.  Ray  Palmer 

Tall  bearded 

Mona  Stipp 

MDB 

Mrs.  Ray  Palmer 

Median 

Mona  Stipp 

Mrs.  Robert  Heimsch 

Don  Musser 

Siberian 

Mrs.  Ray  Palmer 
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Mayor  Cuts  Ribbon  at  Lansing’s  Show 

This  ceremony  marked  the  opening  of  the  first  iris  show  of  the  Tri-County  Iris 
Society  in  the  Art  and  Garden  Center,  Lansing,  Michigan.  From  the  left:  Mrs. 
G.  C.  Babcock,  Mayor  Willard  I.  Bowerman,  Mrs.  Beulah  Robinson,  and  Show 
Chairman  Robert  E.  McKee.  Photograph  by  the  Lansing  State  Journal. 


Louisiana  Dan  O’Gorman 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Tall  bearded  Elizabeth  Walters 

Arilbred  Joyce  Middlebrook 

Henderson,  Nev. 

Tall  bearded  Avona  Fulks 

Dutch  Mrs.  L.  P.  Keller 

Madison,  N.  J. 


Tall  bearded 
Species 


R.  W.  Van  Riper 
Edwin  Rundlett 


Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Tall  bearded  Mrs.  Bonnie  Lowenstein 
Median  Mrs.  Lillian  Gould 

Arilbred  Mrs.  Jean  Young 

Beardless  Dr.  A.  Rosenzweig 

Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

Tall  bearded  Mrs.  Thomas  Barrett 


Intermediate 

Border 

Spuria 

Bulbous 

MTB 


Mrs.  W.  H.  McKinley 
Mrs.  W.  H.  McKinley 
Mrs.  W.  H.  McKinley 
Mrs.  Willie  Porter 
Mrs.  W.  H.  MeKinlev 


Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 


Tall  bearded 

Intermediate 

Border 

Arilbred 

Siberian 

MTB 

Species 

Dayton,  Ohio 
Tall  bearded 
SDB 

Intermediate 


Harry  B.  Kuesel 
William  Peek,  Jr. 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Edwards 
William  Peck,  Jr. 
William  Peck,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Higgins 
Alan  Writer 

Mrs.  David  Rawlins 
Mrs.  Herbert  Shinkle 
Mrs.  David  Rawlins 
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Arilbred 

Mrs.  Merson  Warner 

Spuria 

Sue  Connell 

Siberian 

Mrs.  Frank  Balzer 

Dutch 

Joe  Long 

Bulbous 

Mrs.  Harry  Wilkie 

Ogden,  Utah 

Bulbous 

Mrs.  Harry  Wilkie 

Tall  bearded 

Herb  Spence 

Mansfield ,  Ohio 

SDB 

Mabel  Decker 

Tall  bearded 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald 

Border 

Crescent  Deru 

Koehler 

Arilbred 

Ed  Jaeger 

Siberian 

Mrs.  Betty  Stone 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Bulbous 

Howard  Salisburg 

Tall  bearded 

Jerry  Strong 

Dallas,  Texas 

Arilbred 

Donald  Gygi 

Tall  bearded 

Leon  C.  Wolford 

Species 

Jerry  Strong 

Louisiana  Mrs.  W.  Shelbie  Dodd 

Clarkston,  Wash. 

Bulbous 

Leon  C.  Wolford 

Siberian 

Mrs.  Hattie  Sparger 

Oncocyclus 

Leon  C.  Wolford 

College  Place,  Wash. 

El  Paso,  Texas 

Tall  bearded 

Mrs.  Lena  Randolph 

Tall  bearded 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 

MDB 

Austin  Morgan 

Sexton 

Intermediate 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Keen 

Median  Mrs. 

Zarah  Mae  Brummett 

Border 

Austin  Morgan 

Arilbred 

Mrs.  Robert  Bruce 

Siberian 

Willis  Hartman 

Beardless 

Mrs.  Gyles  Merrill 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Species  Mrs. 

Zarah  Mae  Brummett 

Tall  bearded 

Mrs.  Kathry  Miller 

Grand  Prairie,  Texas  Median 

Tall  bearded  Jimmy  Williams  Arilbred 

Arilbred  Florence  Morrow  Beardless 


Mrs.  Howard  Goodrick 
Clarence  Protzmann 
Mrs.  Robert  Reinhardt 


Exhibition  Certificate,  1963 

An  Exhibition  Certificate  is  given  to  the  best  seedling  of  the  show  as  selected 
by  the  official  judges  of  the  show,  and  to  each  seedling  for  which  five  or  more 
AIS  judges  mail  votes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Exhibitions  Committee,  a  vote 
being  an  indication  that  a  judge  feels  that  this  iris  should  be  introduced.  JC 
in  the  votes  column  signifies  it  was  chosen  by  the  show  judges. 


Votes  Originator  and  seedling 
Florence,  Ala. 

7  W.  T.  Bledsoe:  63-29 

6  W.  T.  Bledsoe:  63-59 

7  L.  E.  Fraser:  Love  Lyric 

5  L.  E.  Fraser:  Party  Doll 

6  Mrs.  lone  Jolly:  58-1 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

5  W.  T.  Bledsoe:  63-45 

JC  W.  T.  Bledsoe:  60-83 

Arcadia,  Calif. 

13  Doris  Foster:  62-8-1 

15  Lura  Roach:  Thelma  Leaton 

10  Marion  Walker:  S -3 1-61 

7  Marion  Walker:  S-81-61 

5  Marion  Walker:  S- 122-61 


Votes  Originator  and  seedling 

7  Marion  Walker:  15-63 

7  Walker-Ferguson:  63-3 

9  W.  E.  Wylans:  X-l 

Modesto,  Calif. 

JC  Josie  Streeton:  6323 

JC  Ben  Hager:  S74C 

Redding,  Calif. 

JC  Alvin  Arbuckle:  A- 1-63 

JC  Lonnie  Surrett:  A- 134-60 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

JC  Joyce  Ragle:  56-4 IB 

JC  Ruth  Blomquist:  61-12 

Ukiah,  Calif. 

JC  Maynard  Knopf:  13-A-38 
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Votes  Originator  and  seedling 

Southport,  Conn. 

6  John  E.  Goett:  15-D-l 

Boise,  Idaho 

5  John  Camezind:  61-3 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

5  Mrs.  Wilma  Vallette:  Ruffled 

Steel 

Bensenville,  III. 

12  James  E.  Marsh:  61-51 

6  James  E.  Marsh:  63-15 

8  James  E.  Marsh:  61-60 

7  James  E.  Marsh:  61-4 

Wichita,  Kans. 

5  Hugo  Wall:  60-14 
Louisville,  Ky. 

6  Mrs.  J.  Robert  Burns:  2-58 

6  Mrs.  J.  Robert  Burns:  4-59 

Lafayette,  La. 

JC  G.  W.  Holleyman:  62-17 

Worcester,  Mass. 

13  John  E.  Goett:  5-D-2 

8  John  E.  Goett:  51 -AX 

6  William  Peek:  F-710 

5  Jo  Anne  Tufts:  D-35-15 

5  Bee  Warburton:  50-DE-502 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

5  Robert  Mallory:  PE-63- 17 

5  Carl  and  Mabel  Bacon:  60-5 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JC  Bakke  &  Messer:  60-4 

JC  Stan  Rudser:  YO-G-1 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

5  Stanley  Street:  M-39 

6  Robert  M innick:  6-B-8-1 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

JC  John  Mullen:  Rye  Whiskey 

5  Grace  Carlton:  0-63-1 

5  Elbert  Smith:  59-ES-8-1 

Brunswick,  N.J. 

9  Mel  Leavitt:  A-l 

7  Mel  Leavitt:  A-6 


Votes  Originator  and  seedling 

6  Mel  Leavitt:  A-9 

5  Mel  Leavitt:  A-5 

9  D.  Johnson:  Natufian 

8  M.  Telychan:  31-A-3 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

8  Dr.  A.  Rosenzweig:  0-5 

11  Dr.  A.  Rosenzweig:  0-25 

5  Frank  Kalich:  59-2 

5  Frank  Kalich:  58-10 

5  Howard  Shoekey:  160-63-B 

8  Howard  Shoekey:  160-63-C 

6  Howard  Shoekey:  160-95-A 

9  Howard  Shoekey:  160-127-B 

10  Howard  Shoekey:  159-49-B 

5  Mrs.  Bernard  Barnes:  GB-2-63 

5  Lloyd  Austin:  830 

6  Lloyd  Austin:  8140 

5  Eugene  Sundt:  60-16 

5  Eugene  Sundt:  60-219 

Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 

5  E.  Dannett:  8 

Scotia,  N.Y. 

12  William  Peck:  C-101-K 

5  William  McGarvey:  58-MAR- 1 
Dayton,  Ohio 

JC  Mrs.  John  Bush:  2474 

Mansfield,  Ohio 
JC  B.  Shinkle:  434NV 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

6  O.  L.  Venable:  9-78 

5  O.  L.  Venable:  4-49 

Dallas,  Texas 

5  Hughes  Gardens:  HG-45 

5  Mrs.  Shelbie  Dodd:  62-21 

El  Paso,  Texas 
JC  John  Sexton:  623-2 

Grand  Prairie,  Texas 
JC  C.  W.  Kleinecke:  K-8 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

5  Mrs.  Robert  Reinhardt:  61-07 


The  AIS  Convention  Schedule 

1964—  Chicago,  Illinois  June  4  through  June  6  (corrected  listing) 

1965—  Memphis,  Tennessee  May  6  through  May  8  (tentative) 
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To  All  Hybridizers 

Are  you  sure  your  newly  introduced  varieties  are  properly 
recorded? 

Registration  is  not  enough. 

Third-class  mailing  of  your  catalog  or  introduction  list  does 
not  guarantee  its  safe  arrival  and  immediate  attention  at  the 
AIS  Registrar-Recorder’s  office.  If  you  use  this  method  of  pro¬ 
viding  evidence  of  introduction,  use  FIRST  CLASS  MAIL. 

Remember,  an  iris  is  not  eligible  for  HM  and  further  awards 
unless  it  is  officially  recorded.  The  safest  way  is  a  Bulletin 
ad,  which  is  automatically  recorded  by  the  Registrar. 


POTTING  IRISES  FOR  WINTER  BLOOM 

Choose  irises  that  are  sure  to  bloom.  Last  year  I  chose  purple  and  white 
seedlings. 

Pot  in  7-  or  8-inch  rose  pots  when  plants  are  dormant— late  October.  Leave 
outdoors  in  protected  area  and  water  if  needed.  Leave  outdoors  until  after 
Thanksgiving,  depending  on  the  weather. 

The  soil  used  was  sandy  garden  loam,  so  in  watering  the  moisture  will  go 
down.  I  used  no  fertilizer  because  rich  soil  for  indoor  plants  is  not  good.  My 
garden  soil  is  good  because  we  use  lots  of  compost  every  year. 

I  have  a  heated  south  porch,  with  double  sliding  windows  on  the  south  and 
west  sides.  The  windows  are  opened  a  little  almost  every  day  all  winter 
because  it  gets  so  warm,  often  the  Venetian  blinds  are  dropped  part  way. 

On  February  12  we  had  bloom.  Each  plant  had  a  perfect  stalk,  30  inches 
in  height.  The  stalks  grew  from  2 h  to  4  inches  a  day.  It  was  exciting  to  note 
the  growth  and  bud  formation.  One  stalk  had  seven  blooms,  another  had 
eight,  all  perfect  flowers. 

All  blooms  opened  at  night,  between  11  p.m.  and  7  a.m.,  and  each  lasted 
two  days.  There  were  flowers  for  two  weeks.  Alice  Foss,  of  the  Foss  Iris 
Gardens,  said  they  were  nicer  than  an  Easter  lily. 

I  tried  two  dwarf  irises  with  no  results.  I  recommend  tall  bearded  and 
border  irises  for  potting. 

I  had  no  leaf  spot  or  aphids— no  difficulty  of  any  kind. 

Mrs.  O.  A.  Bakke 

5145  Golden  Valley  Road, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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NATIONAL  ROBIN  PROGRAM  DIRECTORY 

Chairman  of  Robin  Committee 

National  Robin  Director 

John  A.  Bartholomew,  35  Pine  Grove  St.,  Milton  86,  Mass. 


Administrative  Council 

Keith  Keppel,  517  Jesse  Ave.,  Stockton 
5,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Grey,  R.  1,  Box  72-A, 
Calistoga,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Serdynski,  3414  Fern- 
croft  Rd.,  Los  Angeles  39,  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collie  Terrell,  926  Maple 
St.,  Wasco,  Calif. 

National  Robin  Editor 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Grey,  R.  1,  Box  72-A, 
Calistoga,  Calif. 

Assist.  Editor:  Keith  Keppel,  517  Jesse 

Ave.,  Stockton  5,  Calif. 

Tall  Bearded  Division— Chairman: 

Joseph  H.  Hoage,  309  Catskill,  Rich¬ 
land,  Wash. 

Division  Cochairmen: 

Mrs.  Guy  R.  Kirby,  212  Forrest  Ave., 
Norfolk  5,  Va. 

Mrs.  William  W.  Messick,  891  Dewing 
Ave.,  Lafayette,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Rowe,  1231  Wight- 
man  St.,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Uhrig,  1120  Markison  Ave., 
Columbus  7,  Ohio 

William  C.  Carter,  611  Second  St., 
Mitehellville.  Iowa 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Bell,  Bellaire  Farm,  Rich 
Hill,  Mo. 

Irises  in  General  Division —Chairman: 

Mrs.  Barbara  Serdynski,  3414  Fern- 
croft  Rd.,  Los  Angeles  39,  Calif. 

Reblooming  Irises  Division— Chairman: 

Edwin  Rundlett,  1  Fairview  Ave., 
Staten  Island  14,  N.  Y. 

General  Median  Division— Chairman: 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton,  R.  1,  Box  541, 
Westboro,  Mass. 

Div.  Dir.:  Mrs.  Robert  J.  M.  Gantz,  R. 
1,  Box  163,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

Div.  Ed.:  Mrs.  R.  E.  Peterson,  Hill 
Rd.,  Brentwood,  Tenn. 

Standard  Dwarf  Bearded  Division— 

Chairman: 

Mrs.  Roy  Brizendine,  2214  Maryland, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Intermediate  Bearded  Division— Chm.: 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Greenlee,  R.  3,  Chrisman, 
Ill. 

Border  Bearded  Division— Chairman: 

Keith  Keppel,  517  Jesse  Ave.,  Stockton 
5,  Calif. 


Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded— Chairman: 

Walter  Welch,  Middlebury,  Ind. 
Miniature  Tall  Bearded  Division— 

i  h  n  i  ni)  n  ti  * 

Mrs.  J.  A.’  Witt,  16516  25th  NE,  Seat¬ 
tle  55,  Wash. 

Arils  and  Arilbreds  Division— Chm.: 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Evans,  2905  Avenue  “A,” 
Yuma,  Ariz. 

Siberian  Irises  Division— Chairman: 


Spuria  Irises  Division— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Stayton  Nunn,  11122  Claymore 
Drive,  Houston  24,  Texas 

Japanese  Irises  Division— Chairman: 

C.  A.  Swearengen,  R.  3,  Box  195, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Louisiana  Irises  Division— Chairman: 

Charles  W.  Arny,  Jr.,  Box  511,  S.L.U., 
Lafayette,  La. 

Species  and  Natives  Division— Chm.: 

Homer  N.  Metcalf,  Dept,  of  Hort., 
Montana  State  College,  Bozeman, 
Mont. 

Assistant  Chairman: 

B.  LeRoy  Davidson,  905  Western  Ave., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Advanced  Hybridizing  Division— Chm.: 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Vallette,  Box  158,  Declo, 
Idaho 

General  Hybridizing  Division— Chm.: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collie  S.  Terrell,  926 
Maple  Ave.,  Wasco,  Calif. 

Iris  Photography  Division— Chairman: 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Lane,  6017  N.  Depauw  St., 
Portland  3,  Oreg. 

Regional  Robin  Division— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Barbara  Serdynski,  3414  Fern- 
croft  Rd.,  Los  Angeles  39,  Calif. 

International  Robin  Division— Chm.: 

Franklin  P.  Brewer,  1785  Beacon  Hill 
Rd.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Asst.  Chm.:  Dr.  Gordon  Loveridge,  2 
Lynch  St.,  Young,  NSW,  Australia 

Advanced  Iris  Breeders— Chairman: 

Robert  B.  Milner,  Jennings  Rd.,  North 
Collins,  N.  Y. 

Historical  Irises  Division— Chairman: 

Mrs.  Earl  F.  Beach,  420  Bon  Air  Rd., 
Pittsburgh  35,  Pa. 

Teens  and  Twenties  Division— Chm.: 

Mrs.  Iris  Smith,  Box  124,  Hitchcock, 
Okla. 


Members  wishing  to  join  robins  may  write  direct  to  the  chairmen. 
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National  Robin  Program  Section 
Peggy  Burke  Grey,  Editor 


Historical  Chronicles 

Although  our  AIS  round  robins  were  designed  primarily  as  an  activity  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  participating  members,  many  of  them  contribute  sub¬ 
stantially  to  iris  literature.  Perhaps  the  best  examples  of  robins  which  provide 
a  continual  flow  of  information  worthy  of  publication  are  those  operated  by 
the  various  special  iris  societies.  Robins  of  the  Dwarf  Iris  Society,  the  Median 
Iris  Society,  the  Aril  Society  International,  our  AIS  Reblooming  Division, 
and  more  recently  the  ones  organized  in  the  Siberian,  Spuria  and  Japanese 
Divisions,  all  have  competent  editors  compiling  material  for  their  special 
publications.  Several  Regions  with  active  robin  programs  channel  material  of 
special  Regional  interest  into  their  Regional  publications. 

A  tremendous  contribution  to  iris  lore  is  being  made  by  our  Historical  Iris 
Division,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Gerta  Beach.  Participants  in  this  division 
join  with  the  understanding  that  they  will  actively  contribute  to  the  important 
research  and  conservation  programs  being  carried  on.  The  Historical  robins 
have  been  divided  into  three  main  groups.  First  is  the  Swap  ’n’  Grow  group 
directed  by  Mrs.  O.  B.  (Everett)  Bandies.  Members  search  out,  obtain  and 
grow  the  very  old  irises,  the  “antiques”  which  belong  in  iris  museums,  with 
the  aim  of  conserving  them  so  they  will  not  be  lost  forever.  Then  there  are 
two  Research  Robins.  One  is  for  members  living  west  of  the  Mississippi  di¬ 
rected  by  Eula  Schields,  Bayfield,  Colorado;  the  other,  for  those  east  of  the 
big  river,  presently  is  directed  by  Gerta.  (She  is  hoping  to  find  someone  to 
direct  this  for  her  in  order  to  give  more  of  her  own  time  to  expansion  of 
the  Division.  Any  volunteers?) 

The  publications  section  of  the  Historical  Iris  Division  is  directed  by 
Harriet  Segessemann  and  deserves  a  standing  ovation  for  the  magnificent 
job  being  done  on  the  Iris  Chronicles,  three  of  which  have  been  published 
to  date.  Chronicles  I  deals  with  early  iris  history  and  the  French  breeder 
Lemon.  It  was  compiled  by  Katherine  Pohlmann  and  Eula  Shields.  Chronicles 
II  covers  the  work  of  William  Caparne,  written  up  by  Gladys  Kimmick,  and 
also  contains  a  short  summary  of  the  work  of  Sidney  B.  Mitchell  by  Harriet. 
Chronicles  III,  which  has  just  been  issued,  is  a  monograph  on  Millet  by 
Harriet.  Irene  Pyle  of  DeGraff,  Ohio,  has  just  completed  a  most  impressive 
34-page  work  on  Vilmorin,  to  be  released  shortly.  Also  well  under  way  are 
studies  on  W.  R.  Dykes  by  Eula  Shields,  on  Cayeaux  &  Sons  by  Laura  Brad¬ 
bury  of  Vancouver,  Wash.,  on  Goos  &  Koenemann  by  Greta  Beach,  Sir 
Michael  Foster  by  Harriet  Segessemann,  and  one  on  Grace  Sturtevant  by 
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Laura  Reynolds.  Copies  of  the  Chronicles  are  available  for  sale  to  any  iris- 
arian  who  would  like  them  and  further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Gerta  (Mrs.  Earl  F.  Beach),  420  Bon  Air  Road,  Pittsburgh  35,  Pa. 

The  extensive  work  in  combing  old  literature,  catalogues,  and  the  cor¬ 
respondence  with  long-time  irisarians  here  and  abroad,  which  is  undertaken 
by  members  of  the  Historical  robins  is  a  very  real  service,  especially  to  newer 
AIS  people  who  do  not  have  access  to  old  issues  of  the  Bulletin  or  other 
iris  literature  and  yet  are  interested  in  the  whole  history  of  garden  irises. 

Tall  Bearded  Talk 

Virginia  Messick,  Taft,  Calif.,  has  resigned  from  Division  Director  duties  in 
the  TB  robins  and  her  group  is  now  under  Fred  Nacke  of  Richland,  Wash. 
To  allow  for  further  future  development  of  this  most  popular  of  all  AIS 
robin  groups,  all  of  the  former  division  directors  have  been  named  cochairmen 
of  the  Tall  Bearded  Division. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  interest  is  highest  in  TBs  and  the  TB  hy¬ 
bridizing  field.  Since  keeping  the  robins  in  flight,  and  helping  participants 
to  enjoy  them,  is  of  foremost  importance,  not  too  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  securing  excerpts  for  Flight  Lines.  But  there  is  a  very  real  need 
for  much  more  material,  both  for  Flight  Lines  and  the  Bulletin.  A  very 
large  number  of  the  robin  directors  and  reporters  tell  us  that  “there  simply 
isn’t  anything  in  here  worth  reporting.”  During  lulls  in  the  year,  when  iris 
interest  isn’t  at  high  peak,  a  good  number  of  robins  travel  slowly,  or  the 
discussions  fall  into  personal  matters.  It’s  kind  of  a  fond  joke  among  robin 
participants  that  much  discussion  centers  around  the  weather,  someone’s  ill¬ 
ness,  the  trips  people  take,  or  what  the  grandchildren  have  been  up  to.  In¬ 
teresting  though  the  topics  may  be  among  robin  mates,  they  don’t  yield 
much  publishable  iris  information!  (My  favorite  robin  spends  some  time  dis¬ 
cussing  cats  and  dogs  who  are  auxiliary  robin  members  and  charter  members 
of  a  Median  Iris  Society  subsidiary,  the  Sofisti-Cat  Club.)  (Don’t  laugh- 
well-known  iris  animals  who  help  us  with  our  gardens  belong  to  such  illustrious 
personages  as  Geddes  Douglas,  Marion  Walker,  Hazel  and  John  Bartholomew, 
Bee  Warburton,  Nona  B.  Mott,  Molly  Price,  Twyla  Olmstead,  Peggy  Edwards, 
Albert  Ellis,  Melba  Hamblen,  Adelaide  Peterson,  Hilda  Fail,  Jean  Witt,  Z. 
G.  “Ben”  Benson.) 

So  often  material  which  should  be  great  for  Flight  Lines  is  too  vague  to 
publish.  A  report  of  a  spray  used  by  one  writer  which  proved  effective  is 
given,  but  no  mention  of  the  product  used  nor  the  dilution,  or  at  what  in¬ 
tervals  it  was  used.  Or  we’ll  have  a  list  of  varietal  comments,  all  quite  good, 
but  not  mentioning  why  the  writer  felt  they  were  good,  no  mention  of  color, 
or  comparison  to  anything  similar.  Perhaps  most  discouraging  of  all  are  re¬ 
ports  which  tell  of  “rot,”  not  explaining  what  kind  of  rot,  possible  garden 
conditions  which  might  have  caused  it,  or  varieties  which  seemed  to  be 
most  affected  in  that  particular  part  of  the  country. 

From  hybridizing  robins  we  would  like  to  see  much  more  information  on 
varieties  that  are  proving  good  parents,  and  why,  and  what  the  progenies  of 
particular  crosses  are  like.  (The  special  iris  division  robins  are  especially  fine 
at  producing  such  comments  because  there  the  hybridizing  is  highly  ex¬ 
perimental;  every  single  factor  in  a  cross  is  carefully  recorded  with  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  results.)  We  hope  to  be  able  to  get  many  more  reports 
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your  hybridizing  successes,  or  failures. 

We  also  hope  to  hear  much  more  on  such  topics  as  good  exhibition  irises, 
and  just  plain  good  garden  varieties,  which  will  help  others  to  select  good 
things  for  their  particular  pleasures.  If  you  direct  a  robin,  or  are  handling 
reporting  duties,  copy  out  all  possible  interesting  information  and  send  it 
along  to  Keith  Keppel,  517  Jessie  Street,  Stockton  5,  Calif. 

Tips  on  Cultural  Problems 

Most  problematic  is  how  to  handle  rhizomes  which  heave  from  the  soil 
during  winter  freezes.  Delia  Mnnn,  Bayside,  Virginia ,  notes:  “The  soil  here 
is  sandy  clay  and  I  have  incorporated  some  sand  also,  so  that  my  iris  beds 
are  loamy  and  I  am  not  bothered  with  heaving  from  freezes.” 

Albert  Ellis,  Brantford,  Ontario,  suggests  the  use  of  sand  on  any  root  that 
is  heaved.  “Be  it  iris  or  any  other  type  of  plant,  push  it  back  in  the  soil,  then 
apply  the  sand.  It’s  just  an  idea  that  works  for  me.” 

Mulching  can  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  preventing  the  heaves,  and  keep¬ 
ing  down  the  weeds.  Delia  notes  that  by  concentrating  on  the  eradication 
of  two  particularly  bothersome  weeds,  chickweed  and  wild  geranium,  which 
flower  so  readily,  she  has  saved  a  great  deal  of  her  spring  weeding  work. 
Many  other  robin  people  report  trying  the  preemergence  herbicides  (Simazen, 
for  example),  which  catch  the  newly  germinating  weed  seeds  but  don’t  harm 
established  plants.  One  could  not  use  them  with  iris  seed  or  tiny  seedling 
beds,  of  course. 

Bee  Warburton  notes:  “One  year  I  tried  spreading  a  layer  of  newspapers 
under  the  mulch.  It  worked  fine,  too,  but  it  got  tedious  putting  the  news¬ 
papers  in  place.  It  does  stop  weeds  fairly  well,  if  you  grow  things  in  rows.  I 
also  used  a  whole  heap  of  plastic  strips  between  and  beside  the  iris  seed¬ 
lings  when  they  were  lined  out.  I  have  tried  black  plastic  but  it  is  hard  to 
keep  down  and  looks  like  the  dickens.” 

Compost 

The  mainstay  of  any  good  garden  soil  is  humus  and  perhaps  the  best 
means  of  making  wonderful  iris-growing  soil  from  a  poor  or  problem  soil 
is  to  maintain  a  good  compost  pile. 

Bonnie  Dunbar,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  says:  “We  have  been  using  compost 
for  some  time  now.  We  have  a  long  mound  4  to  5  feet  high  and  20  to  30 
feet  in  length,  and  6  to  8  feet  wide.  We  use  from  one  end  one  year  and  the 
other  end  the  next  year.  We  keep  piling  on  weeds,  leaves  and  whatever  will 
decompose.  When  this  coarse  mixture  is  used  it  isn’t  all  very  fine  decomposed 
compost,  but  in  the  one-half  to  two-thirds  decomposed  state.  The  enzymes 
are  still  in  a  very  activated  state  but  do  not  interfere,  it  appears,  when  mixed 
into  the  soil,  and  our  irises  grow  like  crazy  with  very  nice  green  foliage. 
Very  little  leaf  spot  is  seen.  If  we  go  more  than  three  years  without  plowing 
in  more  of  this  compost,  we  do  then  begin  to  get  a  paler  green  foliage  and 
some  leaf  spotting.  We  have  grown  irises  on  this  place  for  almost  25  years 
now  and  have  never  used  any  replacement  of  minerals.” 

Wilma  DeHaven,  Pueblo,  Colorado,  adds:  “I  have  used  sawdust,  fresh 
and  rotted.  Any  excess  supply  we  compost  along  with  leaves,  grass  clippings, 
garbage,  apple  grindings,  iris  roots  and  everything  we  have  around  here. 
Once  a  year  we  rotate  the  pile  of  compost,  putting  the  top  on  the  bottom. 
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By  spring  it  is  well  rotted  and  ready  to  use.  It  keeps  our  soil  from  packing 
and  helps  hold  the  moisture.” 

In  addition  to  being  valuable  to  add  to  compost  piles,  two  other  materials 
described  by  robin  members  seem  to  be  producing  fine  results  when  added 
directly  to  the  iris  beds.  From  Thomas  Buckley  of  Chicago:  “I  had  a  good 
supply  of  compost  this  year  and  discovered  a  good  supply  of  rotted  wood 
which  I  have  been  tapping  since  last  spring.  I  used  both  liberally  in  new 
iris  plantings;  but  apart  from  a  thin  layer  I  put  on  the  TBs  in  April  1962, 
I  have  hesitated  to  get  organic  material  too  close  to  the  iris.  This  past  fall 
I  tossed  all  caution  to  the  wind  and  went  all  out  with  rotted  wood.  Fearing 
that  the  site  of  my  pile  would  be  taken  over  for  a  home-construction  project, 
I  hauled  all  the  rotted  wood  home,  sifted  about  40  bushels  of  it  through  a 
/2-inch  mesh  and  put  it  on  the  garden.  I  made  the  rest  into  a  neat  heap  6 
feet  long,  3  feet  wide  and  4  feet  high.  Around  the  TBs  I  had  earlier  put  down 
the  remainder  of  my  compost  supply,  about  6  bushels,  but  now  I  added 
the  rotted  wood.  Around  them  I  put  down  about  2  inches  of  it,  though  it 
later  compacted.  On  the  bearded  dwarfs  it  was  applied  only  as  a  sprinkling. 
On  the  beardless  species  and  hybrids  it  was  applied  about  4  inches  deep.  In 
other  places  it  was  6  inches  deep.  I  estimate  that  in  the  past  year  I  have 
added  at  least  60  bushels  of  rotted  wood  to  my  little  backyard  plot,  mostly 
finely  sifted.  Right  after  Christmas  I  obtained  enough  evergreen  to  cover 
the  entire  iris  garden  and  all  other  perennials  as  well.  Around  the  most  recent 
plantings  I  had  first  set  down  a  thick  fluffy  layer  of  wood  excelsior.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  my  irises  were  “covered.”  In  fact,  one  experimental  clump 
of  Cascadian,  one  of  my  “rotters,”  was  under  an  8-inch  layer  of  rotted  wood, 
and  in  spring  I  expected  to  have  the  most  spectacular  case  of  rot  I  ever 
smelled.  Uncovered  after  a  hard  winter  here,  everything  was  shipshape,  no 
damage  of  any  sort  in  evidence. 

“When  thoroughly  rotted  the  wood  crumbles  to  a  fine  powder  when  dry, 
and  when  damp  feels,  looks  and  acts  like  a  sponge.  As  a  surface  mulch  it 
does  not  shed  water  like  peat  moss  but  absorbs  it  at  once.  By  crude  litmus 
test,  it  tests  neutral.  It  looks  to  me  like  the  answer  to  a  clay  or  sand  soil’s 
prayer.  Well  rotted  sawdust  should  do  the  same.” 

Tom’s  report  interested  me  particularly  because  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
recent  years  sawdust  and  bark  from  our  great  lumber  mills  have  become 
a  major  by-product  for  horticultural  use,  whereas  for  many  decades  it  had 
been  sent  to  the  burners. 

Dorothy  Spofford,  Beverly  Farms,  Massachusetts,  tells  of  another  way  of 
adding  humus  to  the  soil.  “I  understand  that  seaweed  contributes  a  great  deal 
to  the  soil.  It  is  a  rich  source  of  organic  nitrogen  in  a  form  that  plants  can 
readily  absorb,  plus  iodides,  potassium  and  phosphates,  in  addition  to  what 
is  known  as  trace  elements  (boron,  magnesium,  etc.)  which  while  perhaps 
not  acting  directly  themselves  do  seem  to  contribute  to  the  soil  chemistry 
(possibly  a  catalyst)  to  promote  plant  growth.  All  of  this  material  which 
has  been  leached  out  of  the  land  masses  through  the  milleniums  by  the  runoff 
of  rivers,  etc.,  is  forever  lost  unless  it  can  be  returned  in  some  way.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  forefathers  always  spread  seaweed  on  their  fields  each 
spring  and  plowed  it  under,  much  as  modern  farmers  plow  under  winter  rye.” 

Some  Memos  on  the  Arilbreds 

Although  it  makes  the  real  aril  devotees  a  bit  unhappy  to  discuss  the 
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matter,  leave  us  face  it,  a  substantial  number  of  the  newer  arilbreds  are 
prone  to  foliage  problems,  especially  in  a  damp  season.  Eva  Smith,  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  points  out  a  good  solution  to  the  problem  for  those  of  us  who  enjoy 
growing  them. 

“About  virus  and  leaf  spot,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  it  will  attack 
the  oncobreds  first  and  then  spread  to  the  tall  bearded.  If  a  person  has  room 
to  plant  oncobreds  a  distance  removed  from  the  tall  bearded,  it  will  protect 
the  TBs.  Also,  you  people  who  irrigate  or  water  irises,  should  note  that  water 
run  in  ditches  is  much  better  on  the  irises  than  sprinkling.  It  keeps  the  water 
off  the  foliage.  The  heat  and  water  together  is  hard  on  foliage.” 

O.  A.  Rummer,  Preston,  Ontario,  makes  an  interesting  observation.  “About 
oneo  and  regelia  strains  producing  many  flower  spikes:  I  have  dug  up  roots 
and  examined  them  closely;  they  seem  to  develop  somewhat  differently,  with 
more  young  blooming  spikes  coming  up  from  under  the  rhizome  as  it  ex¬ 
tends  underneath.” 

From  Mildred  Brizendine  we  hear:  “I  think  all  arils  and  arilbreds  are 
difficult  to  identify  or  describe.  Fortunately  their  second  and  third  genera¬ 
tions  are  coming  out  in  cleaner,  clearer  colors.  I  believe  we  are  going  to  hear 
a  lot  about  aril-meds  in  the  next  few  years.  Many  people  are  breeding 
them,  and  some  excellent  things  are  just  around  the  corner.”  The  aril-meds  of 
which  Mildred  speaks  are  those  in  the  median  height  range,  and  she  is  pro¬ 
ducing  some  exciting  things  in  this  group.  Gerry  Keefe,  Martinez,  California,  is 
another  breeder  working  in  this  class  and  one  of  her  recent  robin  reports 
describes  the  results  of  experimental  crosses  blooming  for  the  first  time. 

“Have  some  darling  little  medians.  The  most  amazing  ones  to  me  are  from 
a  cross  of  (Woodmont  Plume  x  Brownett)  X  Bali  Aga.  These  are 
12-inch  standard  dwarfs  with  perfect  oneo  form,  just  as  cute  as  a  little  red 
wagon!  There  are  three  very  similar.  The  most  vigorous  one  is  not  the  most 
pleasing  in  color  for  the  falls  are  a  deep  burgundy  red,  edged  in  gold  all 
around  the  falls,  and  the  standards  are  a  purple-red,  in  lighter  tone,  with  an 
orange  beard;  the  second  one  is  very  similar  without  the  gold  on  the  edge  of 
the  falls;  the  third  is  more  of  a  bitone  in  the  deep  red  with  falls  a  bit  more 
flaring  and  with  splotches  of  deeper  red  on  them.  Of  two  yellows  to  bloom 
so  far,  one  is  a  very  deep  yellow  with  flaring  falls  and  domed  stands,  the 
falls  splashed  with  burgundy  red.  It  is  really  cute.  The  other  is  the  cutest  of 
all  except  for  having  two  buds  in  the  same  socket  open  at  the  same  time.  The 
domed  stands  are  quite  yellow,  but  the  flaring  falls  are  deeper  still  and  there 
is  a  very  deep  brown  lining  the  falls  around  the  beard  and  hafts,  amounting 
to  a  spot,  I  guess.  The  latter  two  are  not  as  prolific  as  the  first  three.  Another 
cross  is  (Pierre  Menard  x  red-violet  pumila)  X  Bali  Aga.  This  has  given 
three  or  four  widely  divergent  babes.  One  is  oneo  form  in  purple  self  and 
beard,  quite  tiny.  One  is  approximately  13  inches  tall,  in  the  tones  of 
Witch  Doctor,  but  not  quite  as  wide  or  ruffled.  One  is  oneo  form,  quite 
domed,  in  white,  with  almost  a  cream  fall,  but  giving  the  appearance  of 
white.  A  fourth  is  reddish  brown,  not  at  all  oneo  in  form,  quite  short  but 
flaring  and  round  falls,  with  an  edging  of  old  gold  which  also  comes  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  fall  to  meet  the  gold  beard.  The  stands  are  very  short  and 
ruffled,  of  red  the  same  except  for  intensity,  being  lighter  and  shading  to 
almost  a  beige-red  in  the  center  of  the  stands.  It  is  very  different  and  quite 
appealing.” 
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And  On  to  the  Quest  for  Green 

"‘Are  the  hybridizers  trying  for  an  all-over  green  blossom?  ’  queries 
Margaret  Gardiner,  Poteau,  Oklahoma.  “I  have  seen  green  roses  and  green 
glads  and  find  I  do  not  like  them.  The  color  does  not  stand  out  and  so  I 
wonder  why  the  search  for  green.” 

In  tall  bearded  hybridizing,  at  least,  the  answer  probably  is  that  so  far 
nobody’s  gotten  a  green  iris;  the  experts  are  inclined  to  think  it’s  close  to 
improbable  real  green  can  be  achieved,  and  with  gleams  of  great  determina¬ 
tion  in  their  eyes,  many  hybridizers  simply  can’t  resist  the  urge  to  prove 
the  impossible  can  be  accomplished! 

Charlotte  Gantz,  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania,  says,  “I  don’t  know  whether 
I’d  like  an  all-green  iris  or  not,  though  breeders  are  working  for  that.  Maybe 
if  you  got  green  with  a  contrasting  beard  (tangerine,  for  instance),  it  might 
not  be  so  bad.  Many  of  my  seedlings  last  year  were  a  yellowish  green  with  a 
dark  green  spot  on  the  falls.  That  combination  wasn’t  bad  at  all.”  Charlotte, 
of  course  speaks  of  the  dwarfs  and  lillipnts,  where  true  green  often  appears. 

Bonnie  Dunbar  discusses  her  views  on  the  subject.  “Green  is  that  elusive 
coloration,  weather  playing  a  very  important  part  as  to  depth  of  greenness 
indicated.  I’ve  viewed  many  so-called  greens;  still  to  me  many  appear  muddy 
—something  lacking.  I  do  think  breeders  are  coming  closer  to  greenish  tints, 
but  so  far  none  that  hits  me  as  being  a  real  tint  or  shade  of  green  and  holding 
the  color.  Here  again  weather  is  the  factor  favoring  or  disfavoring  this 
green.” 

Some  Remarks  on  Gypsum 

Many  iris  gardeners  in  widely  scattered  parts  of  the  country  report  the  use 
of  gypsum  to  correct  soil  problems.  Dorothy  Spofford  remarks,  “Gypsum 
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which  many  swear  hv  doesn't  help  us  (in  Massachusetts)  a  bit.  What  I 
can’t  understand  is  why  it  is  so  widely  accepted  as  a  soil  sweetener.  Gypsum 
is  calcium  sulfate  plus  water  of  crystallization.  In  the  soil  this  should  ionize 
into  a  weak  alkali  and  a  strong  acid  (sulfuric).  This  is  further  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  from  reports  it  does  seem  to  help  growers  in  the  Far  West  and 
does  nothing  at  all  to  help  us;  we  are  acid  enough  as  it  is.” 

Tom  Buckley  adds:  “A  soil  expert  pointed  out  that  gypsum  adds  a  consid¬ 
erable  excess  of  sulfur  to  the  soil  and  that  probably  nowhere  in  America 
would  sulfur  be  needed,  since  not  only  is  a  sufficiency  produced  in  thunder¬ 
storms  but  our  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  it  from  our  industries.  That 
gypsum  with  its  acidifying  effect  should  be  a  successful  calcium  fertilizer  for 
the  alkaline  soils  of  the  West  is  not  surprising.  For  your  acid  soil  it  wouldn’t 
do.  There  are  plenty  of  carbonates  of  calcium  available  for  your  purposes, 
including,  I  don’t  doubt,  oyster  shells  (90  to  95%)  and  dolomite,  which  also 
contains  magnesium  carbonate,  which  is  supposed  to  be  more  efficient  in 
neutralizing  acid  conditions  than  the  purest  calcium  carbonate.  One  point  the 
soil  expert  made  for  Chicagoans  is  that  it  ought  never  be  necessary  to  add 
lime  to  the  natural  soil  of  this  area.  His  remark  probably  doesn’t  apply  to 
soils  which  have  been  tinkered  with.” 

An  Idea  for  Labels 

Judy  Bell ,  Rich  Hill,  Missouri,  has  solved  her  garden  label  problem  thusly: 
”1  have  homemade  labels  which  look  professional.  I  had  galvanized  material 
cut  at  a  tinshop.  My  husband  cut  #9  clotheswire  into  pieces  20  inches  long. 
Made  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  zinc  marker,  ran  the  wire  through  from 
back  to  front  and  flattened  it  with  a  hammer.  These  may  be  put  in  the 
ground  at  any  depth  desired.  We  like  ours  up  where  we  can  see  them  with 
"no  stoop,  no  squat,  no  squint.”  I  used  black  Deco-write  made  by  Craft 
Tent  Mfg.,  Cleveland  12,  Ohio.  I’ve  had  them  out  a  year  and  they  look  as 
good  as  new.  Mine  are  probably  larger  than  most  of  you  want.  3  X  5  inches 
or  even  3x4  inches  would  work.  Mine  are  4x5  inches.  I  like  that  size 
so  I  can  put  the  date  and  the  hybridizer’s  name  on  them.  I  jokingly  refer  to 
the  place  as  a  “dog  cemetery,”  but  I  know  what  I  have  where.  The  labels 
can  be  read  from  walks,  so  no  one  has  to  go  jabbing  around  the  roots  and 
rhizomes  or  pull  up  a  label  and  perhaps  put  it  down  somewhere  else.” 


New  Yorkers  Take  Busmen’s  Holidays 

After  Christmas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  Van  de  Water,  of  New  Paltz,  will 
go  to  Afghanistan  for  a  stay  of  two  years.  Mrs.  Van  de  Water  (Dr. 
Irene)  will  be  on  leave  from  her  professorship  at  the  New  Paltz  campus  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  Afghanistan  she  will  give  the 
first  instruction  in  biology  in  English  at  the  University  of  Kabul.  “You  may  be 
sure,”  she  said,  “that  I  will  leave  no  stone  unturned’  to  turn  up  any  irises  that 
grow  there.” 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Randolph,  of  Ithaca,  left  last  month  to  spend  six  months 
in  Mexico  and  other  Latin  American  countries,  where  the  immediate  past 
president  of  AIS  will  resume  his  studies  of  corn.  During  the  forties,  he  made 
several  expeditions  to  gather  cytogenetic  and  other  information  on  races  of 
corn  found  south  of  the  border. 
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Excerpts  From  Gerard’s  Herball' 

The  water  Flower  de-luce  or  water  flag,  or  bastard  Acorns,  is  like  unto 
the  garden  Flower  de-luee,  leaues  and  stalks,  but  the  leaues  are  much  longei 
sometimes  of  the  height  of  fower  cubits  and  altogether  narrower:  the  flower  is 
a  perfect  yellow  colour  and  the  roote  knobbie  like  the  other  (the  common 
Flower  de-luce),  but  being  cut,  it  seemeth  to  be  the  colour  of  raw  flesh. 

The  water  Flower  de-luce  or  yellow  flag,  prospereth  well  in  moist  meadowes, 
and  in  the  borders  and  brinkes  of  rivers,  ponds,  and  standing  lakes.  And 
although  it  be  a  water  plant  by  nature,  yet  being  planted  in  gardens,  it 
prospereth  well. 

The  Time 

These  flower  in  May  and  June,  bringing  forth  their  square  cods,  full  of 
large  yellowish  flat  seeds,  ioined  or  piled  together  like  little  cheeses. 

The  Name 

The  [water  Flower  de-luce]  is  called  in  Latine,  Iris  palustris  lutea,  Pseu- 
doacorus,  and  Acorns  palustris:  in  English,  Waterflags,  bastard  Flower  de- 
luce,  or  water  Flower  de-luce. 

The  Nature 

The  rootes  of  the  Flower  de-luce  being  as  yet  fresh  and  greene,  and  full 
of  juice,  are  hot  almost  to  the  fourth  degree.  The  dried  rootes  are  hot  and 
drie  in  the  third  degree,  burning  the  throat  and  mouth,  of  such  as  taste 
thereof. 

The  bastard  Flower  de-luce,  his  roote  is  colde  and  drie  in  the  third  degree 
and  of  an  astringent  or  binding  facultie. 

The  Vertues 

The  roote  of  the  common  Flower  de-luce  clean  washed  and  stamped,  with 
a  few  drops  of  rose  water,  and  laid  plaister  wise  upon  the  face  of  man  or 
woman,  doth  in  two  daies  at  the  most,  take  away  the  blackness  of  any  stroke 
or  bruise:  so  that  the  skin  of  the  same  woman,  or  any  other  person,  be  very 
tender  and  delicate;  it  shall  be  needful  that  yee  laie  a  piece  of  silke,  sindall, 
or  a  piece  of  fine  laune  between  the  plaister  and  the  skin:  for  otherwise  in 
such  tender  bodies  it  often  causeth  heate  and  inflammation. 

The  juice  of  the  same  doth  not  onely  and  vehemently  drawe  foorth  choler 
but  most  especially  waterish  humours,  and  in  a  special  and  singular  purgation 
for  them  that  haue  the  dropsie,  if  it  be  drunke  in  whaie  or  some  other  liquor, 
that  may  somewhat  temper  and  alaie  his  heate. 

The  drie  rootes  attenuate  or  make  thin,  thicke  and  rough  humours,  which 
are  hardly  and  with  difficulty  purged  away. 

They  are  good  in  a  loche  or  licking  medicine  for  shortness  of  breath,  an 
old  cough,  and  all  infirmities  of  the  chest,  which  rise  hereupon. 

They  remedies  those  that  haue  euill  spleenes,  and  those  that  art  troubled 
with  convulsions  or  cramps,  biting  of  serpents.  .  .  .  being  drunk  with  vinegar 
as  saith  Dioscorides. 

1  Mr.  B.  Y.  Morrison,  in  an  article  in  Bulletin  20  (July  1926),  included  excerpts 
from  the  chapter  on  irises  in  The  Herball  or  Generali  Historie  of  Plantes  (first  edi¬ 
tion,  1597),  by  the  English  writer  on  gardening,  John  Gerard  (1545-1612).  In  the 
course  of  research,  Edwin  Rundlett,  of  Staten  Island,  New  York,  ran  across  the 
article  and  suggested  that  the  excerpts  from  Gerard  here  reprinted  were  ’’too  good  to 
allow  to  remain  useless.” 
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A  One-Day  Trek  to  North  Texas 


L.  E.  Flanagan,  Jr. 


or  the  200-plus  iris  lovers  of  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area,  a  trip  to 


J-  Wichita  Falls  during  bloom  season  is  almost  like  a  trip  to  Mecca  for  the 
faithful.  For  there  are  few  areas  in  the  state  where  so  many  irises  can  be 
seen  in  only  one  day.  Here,  within  a  few  short  miles  of  each  other,  are  the 
gardens  of  Judge  Guy  Rogers  and  Z.  G.  Benson.  And  to  make  the  trip  even 
more  interesting,  the  route  to  Wichita  Falls  leads  north  through  Denton  and 
Henrietta  where  the  gardens  of  Herman  Burge  and  Mrs.  Clara  McMurry  are 
located.  So  when  Paul  Horn  called  the  weekend  after  the  regional  meeting 
and  suggested  a  trip  to  Wichita  Falls,  no  persuasion  was  necessary. 

Our  first  stop  was  in  Clara  McMurry’ s  jewel  of  a  garden,  a  beautifully 
planted  rectangle  framed  in  a  tall  evergreen  hedge.  Mrs.  McMurry  was  away 
on  an  errand,  but  a  note  under  the  old  fashioned  arbor  in  the  center  of  the 
garden  welcomed  us  and  invited  us  to  make  ourselves  at  home.  After  an  hour 
or  so  of  taking  pictures  and  making  notes,  we  headed  for  “Ben”  Benson’s 
planting  among  winding  rock-edged  paths  and  large  shade  trees.  Here  we 
were  greeted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson  and  guided  through  the  hundreds  of 
named  varieties,  including  dozens  of  the  very  newest  introductions,  and  into 
the  seedling  plantings.  Then  on  to  Guy  Rogers’  fine  garden  of  irises  and  hems, 
where  we  found  the  Judge  carefully  checking  the  blooms  that  had  opened 
during  the  morning.  A  personal  tour  with  the  affable  Judge  pointing  out  his 
favorites  among  the  many  beautiful  things  was  a  real  treat.  The  three  of  us 
then  drove  back  to  Ben’s  garden  for  another  look  at  the  seedlings  before 
Paul  and  I  turned  south  toward  Denton.  We  were  warmly  greeted  by  Herman 
Burge  and  given  a  guided  tour  through  his  outstanding  planting  of  new 
irises.  Beautifully  laid  out  in  well-kept  rows,  the  irises  here  are  grown  to 
perfection.  Herman  escorted  us  through  the  rows  of  recent  introductions 
while  we  agreed  and  disagreed  on  the  merits  of  each. 

Rather  than  describe  the  irises  seen  in  each  of  the  separate  gardens,  I  have 
grouped  them  by  color  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

White 

Year  after  year  fine  new  whites  are  introduced.  One  must  admire  the 
hybridizers  who  work  so  devotedly  to  produce  ever  better  irises  in  this  color 
class.  In  a  sense,  they  have  chosen  the  most  difficult  color  of  all  to  work 
with,  because  there  is  really  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  improve  the  color 
itself.  In  the  blue  class,  one  works  to  achieve  a  true  blue  without  the  violet 
tones.  In  yellow,  brightness  and  clarity  are  the  objectives.  In  black,  there 
is  the  ever  present  need  to  eliminate  all  hints  of  blue  or  red  in  the  search  for 
black-black.  But  in  the  white  class,  the  color  is  simply  white,  and  there  is  no 
room  for  variations  in  depth  or  clarity,  shade  or  tone. 

Winter  Olympics.  This  is  a  wide  ruffled  white  with  flaring  falls.  It  is 
larger  than  most  of  this  class,  and  its  fine  branching  and  tall,  heavy  stalk  made 
it  a  striking  display  in  the  garden. 

Earth  Angel.  This  white  is  not  quite  as  large  as  Winter  Olympics,  but 

Mr.  Flanagan  is  Region  17’ s  Bulletin  Representative  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Iris  Society. 
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seemed  even  wider  in  proportion  because  of  its  almost  round  falls.  It  flares 
strongly,  and  is  nicely  ruffled.  It  was  blooming  heavily  on  good,  tall  stalks. 

Henry  Shaw.  Something  about  this  gave  it  a  touch  of  personality  all  its 
own.  Perhaps  it  is  its  size,  even  larger  than  the  two  above,  and  its  heavy 
ruffling.  The  beard  is  almost  white. 

Blue 

Here  is  a  class  that  stands  alone  in  the  excellence  of  its  flowers,  stalks,  and 
growth  habits.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  further  improvements  can  be 
made  in  such  things  as  Pacific  Panorama  and  Blue  Baron,  but  no  doubt 
improvements  will  be  made.  In  size,  form,  and  substance  of  bloom,  in  height 
and  branching  of  stalk,  and  in  vigor  and  hardiness  of  growth,  the  blues  as  a 
class  set  a  standard  of  excellence  for  the  others. 

Debonair  Blue.  This  fine  medium  blue  is  impressive  with  its  size  and 
wide,  flaring  falls.  Slightly  lighter  in  color  than  Pacific  Panorama,  it  has 
the  same  width  of  parts,  good  substance,  and  tall,  sturdy  stalks.  This  is  a 
good  iris  in  every  respect. 

Jean  Sibelius.  This  is  another  fine  blue  with  “quality”  written  all  over  it. 
Its  color  seems  to  contain  a  hint  of  gray,  which  gives  it  an  added  degree  of 
smoothness.  Large  and  perfectly  proportioned,  this  is  a  credit  to  any  garden. 

Pacific  Panorama.  To  my  mind,  this  stands  at  the  top  of  its  color  class 
Its  bloom  is  large,  wide,  and  moderately  ruffled.  Its  substance  is  heavy.  And 
its  stalk  grows  tall  and  strong,  with  good  branching.  What  more  can  one  ask 
for? 

Demertria,  Intriguer,  Melissa,  Helen  Novak.  These  fine  medium  blues 
are  quite  similar,  and  all  show  the  fine  quality  that  Mrs.  Hinkle  obtained 
through  the  use  of  Regina  Maria  and  Zara.  Of  the  four,  I  rate  Intriguer 
at  the  top  of  the  list  because  of  its  lilting,  ruffled  form,  although  the  others 
are  close  behind. 

Blue  Baron.  In  the  darker  shades  of  blue  this  marine  blue  is  outstanding. 
Its  rich  self  coloring,  smooth  finish,  and  large  flaring  flowers  are  enough  to 
make  it  the  center  of  attraction.  Add  to  those  qualities  a  tall  stalk  with  wide 
branching  and  you  have  an  iris  that  is  going  to  be  very  hard  to  beat. 

Yellow 

For  sheer  brilliance  and  eye-catching  appeal,  no  other  color  in  the  iris 
garden  can  match  the  yellows.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  classes  have 
deficiencies  of  form  or  substance  that  are  difficult  to  overlook.  Narrowness  of 
haft  is  more  frequently  seen  in  the  bright  yellows,  it  seems  to  me,  than  in 
most  of  the  other  colors. 

Gold  Formal.  This  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  deep-yellow  tones  because  of 
its  clear  color,  good  substance,  and  vigorous  growth. 

Ecru  Lace.  Perhaps  this  should  be  called  tan  rather  than  yellow,  since  it 
holds  blended  shades  of  russet  and  tan.  Although  not  large,  its  bloom  is  wide 
and  flaring,  and  has  pronounced  lacing. 

Corabande.  This  is  a  large  flower  in  a  light  shade  of  yellow  displaying 
an  extensive  white  area  in  the  falls.  The  overall  color  pattern  is  reminiscent 
of  Palomino,  but  the  bloom  is  much  superior.  The  falls  and  standards  are 
wide,  but  the  standards  tend  to  open  in  the  cupped  fashion. 

Debonaire  Cream.  1  his  named  seedling  of  fudge  Rogers  is  a  worthy 
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addition  to  the  “Debonaire”  family.  It  is  a  wide,  semiflaring  flower  in  a 
smooth  creamy  yellow  color. 

Pink 

The  pinks  continue  to  show  improvements,  especially  increased  depth  of 
color.  Perhaps  much  better  red  tones  will  be  achieved  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  if  this  trend  continues. 

Esther  Fay.  This  was  one  of  the  best  pinks  encountered  this  year.  In 
color  it  is  a  light  but  rich  pink,  with  an  almost  white  area  in  the  center  of 
the  falls.  A  wide  and  ruffled  form,  a  reddish  beard,  and  a  tall  stalk  make  this 
a  fine  addition  to  the  pink  class. 

Debonaire  Pink.  This  pink  is  a  smoothly  finished  medium  pink  with  wide 
stylish  form  and  a  good  stalk. 

College  Girl.  A  flaring,  ruffled  pink  from  Z.  G.  Benson,  this  had  the 
heaviest  of  substance  and  takes  the  heat,  wind,  and  rain  much  better  than 
most  in  this  color  class.  A  tall  stalk  and  vigorous  growth  habits  make  this  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  pinks. 

Jan  Elizabeth.  The  color  of  this  iris  is  a  blending  of  orchid  and  peach 
tones.  The  flower  is  flared  and  heavily  ruffled,  with  wide  falls  and  cupped 
standards. 

Mauve  Mink.  Perhaps  this  should  not  be  called  pink  because  of  the  strong 
orchid  influence  in  the  coloring.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  beautiful  iris  of  light 
orchid-pink,  with  a  bright  tangerine  beard.  The  blooms  are  large  and  semi¬ 
flaring  in  form,  and  the  stalk  is  tall  and  strong. 

Red 

Here  is  a  color  class  that  is  a  real  challenge  to  the  hybridizer.  There  is  so 
much  room  for  improvement,  and  yet  so  little  hope  of  real  success.  Faced 
with  the  realization  that  the  true  reel  pigment  does  not  occur  in  the  iris  as  it 
does  in  many  other  flowers,  the  hybridizer  has  much  hope  each  spring  that 
there  will  appear  in  his  seedling  patch  a  bloom  that  looks  redder  than  anything 
achieved  so  far. 

Tomeco.  This  is  a  rather  large  red  with  wide,  smooth  falls,  inherited  no 
doubt  from  Privateer,  and  nicely  closed  standards.  Although  not  as  bright  as 
some  of  the  reds,  or  as  ruffled  in  form,  its  smooth  finish  and  clean  hafts  make 
it  a  worthy  addition  to  the  red  class.  It  grows  taller  than  most  reds  in  this  part 
of  the  country. 

Jungle  Fires.  In  color,  this  is  probably  the  closest  to  true  red  of  all  the 
recent  introductions.  Its  fine  color  value  is  offset  somewhat,  however,  by  a 
tendency  toward  softness  under  the  Texas  sun.  The  bloom  is  well  formed,  and 
the  color  is  very  smooth,  but  the  size  is  not  as  large  as  Tomeco  and  some  of 
the  other  reds. 

Apple  Cup.  This  red  has  good  rich  coloring  and  clean  hafts,  but  its  form 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  Although  the  falls  are  wide  and  moderately 
flaring,  the  standards  are  quite  open  and  rather  narrow. 

Royal  Ruby.  Sometimes  described  as  ox-blood  red,  the  color  of  this  iris 
shows  a  strong  blue  influence  toward  the  center  of  the  falls.  In  areas  where 
the  soil  is  more  acid,  this  blue  blaze  is  said  to  be  absent.  From  its  parent, 
Savage,  bred  in  Southern  California,  Royal  Ruby  has  inherited  a  tolerance  for 
the  Texas  heat.  It  is  a  widely  flaring  iris  with  a  touch  of  ruffling  and  good 
substance.  The  stalk  was  rather  short. 
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Captain  Gallant.  This  is  one  of  the  reddest  of  the  newer  irises,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  reds.  It  displayed  large  blooms  of  flaring 
form,  but  seemed  to  lack  width  and  ruffling  that  give  so  much  personality  to 
such  things  as  Bang.  The  dark-toned  beard  adds  much  to  the  overall  smooth¬ 
ness  of  Captain  Gallant. 

Long  Last.  A  richly  colored  dark  red  with  very  clean  hafts,  this  was  dis¬ 
appointing  because  of  its  lack  of  width  through  the  hafts.  The  stalk  was  tall 
and  the  branching  was  better  than  many  of  the  reds,  however. 

Burning  Brand.  This  is  a  large,  well-proportioned  iris  with  good  substance, 
but  I  failed  to  find  much  red  in  its  coloring.  Instead,  it  was  russet  toned  to 
my  eye,  and  the  overall  effect  was  a  kind  of  tan-yellow.  It  is  an  attractive  iris, 
and  is  probably  much  redder  in  other  soils  and  other  climates. 

Before  ending  this  account,  a  few  comments  on  seedlings  may  be  of  interest. 
Benson  had  in  his  seedling  beds  dozens  of  fine  things,  the  most  exciting  of 
which  was  a  series  of  beautifully  formed  children  of  Whole  Cloth.  His  Main 
Attraction,  just  introduced,  is  one  of  those,  and  is  just  a  preview  of  more 
fine  irises  to  come  from  his  work  with  this  line.  Among  Judge  Rogers’  seed¬ 
lings,  one  in  particular  was  outstanding  in  its  first-year  bloom.  This  was  a 
medium  blue  with  a  speckled  white  blaze,  fine  flaring  form,  and  falls  so  wide 
at  the  haft  that  they  overlapped  a  good  quarter-inch.  It  is  from  Allegiance 
X  Debonair  Blue,  and  carries  the  designation,  #63-1.  Ben  nicknamed  it 
“Blue  Amaryllis”  because  of  its  superbly  rounded  form.  It  is  one  to  watch  for. 
Paul  Horn  bloomed  a  pink  seedling  for  the  first  time  this  spring  that  is  surely 
one  of  the  best  I  have  seen  in  any  garden.  As  for  the  pinks  in  general,  I  can 
take  them  or  leave  them— my  preferences  run  to  the  brighter  colors— but  this 
pink  had  that  extra  something  that  just  could  not  be  overlooked.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  color— a  light  true  pink,  without  a  hint  of  apricot  or  orchid— or  perhaps 
the  form— wide  and  flaring,  with  a  delightful  ruffling— or  perhaps  the  coral 
beard.  In  any  case,  it’s  an  iris  I  am  most  anxious  to  see  again  next  year. 
Parentage  is  (June  Meredith  x  Fleeta)  X  Spring  Festival. 

Thus  ends  our  one-day  trek  to  gardens  of  North  Texas.  We  are  ready  to 
go  again,  just  as  soon  as  word  comes  that  “Wichita  Falls  is  at  the  peak.” 

F.  CLEVELAND  MORGAN 

Mr.  Morgan,  life  member  of  the  AIS,  Region  16,  and  hybridizer  of  Siberian 
irises,  died  October  3,  1962,  in  Montreal,  at  the  age  of  80  years.  Mr.  Morgan 
was  a  director  of  Henry  Morgan  Company  as  well  as  a  leading  authority  on 
Canadian  art. 

He  was  educated  in  England  and  Switzerland,  receiving  an  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  McGill  University  in  1960.  At  that  time  he 
was  described  as  a  man  who  exemplified  that  happy  and  unforced  combina¬ 
tion  between  the  world  of  commerce  and  humanities.  Mr.  Morgan  was 
associated  with  the  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  45  years.  He  served 
as  president  for  eight  years.  In  1961  a  special  exhibition  displayed  more  than 
600  items  he  donated  to  the  museum  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  the  originator  of  Caesar,  Caesar’s  Brother,  and  Tropic 
Night.  The  Morgan  Award  for  Siberian  Iris  was  activated  in  1951  in  his 
honor. 

[Reprinted  from  The  Siberian  Iris ,  March  1963.] 
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Assortment  of  Finished  Flowers 

Included  are  Siberian,  Japanese  and  reticulata  irises,  hosta  lilies,  geraniums,  and  an 
orchid  corsage.  Photograph  by  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 


Drying  Siberian  Irises  for  Winter  Use 

Mildred  R.  Johnson 

If  I  could  just  hold  Spring  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation— to  enjoy  these 
lovely  irises  when  days  are  cold  and  dreary!”  You’ve  probably  said  these 
very  words  as  you  viewed  your  irises  at  peak  bloom,  and  wondered  whether 
it  could  be  done.  Well,  why  not? 

Everything  seems  to  be  in  “living  color”  these  days,  and  beardless  irises 
when  dried  are  no  exception.  Tell  yourself  to  get  busy  on  this  preservation. 
While  the  tall  bearded  irises  are  nice  to  grow,  they  do  not  dry  well,  so  save 
your  time  and  drying  materials.  Concentrate  on  the  beardless  irises,  of  which 
there  are  many. 

Suggested  varieties  are:  Cantab,  Reticulata;  danfordiae,  Reticulata;  Juno 
bucharica ;  English,  Orchid  Beauty;  Dutch,  Blue  Champion,  Blue  Pearl, 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  secretary  of  the  Utah  Iris  Society,  chairman  of  Region  12  Juniors, 
and  publicity  chairman  for  the  Society  for  Siberian  Irises.  Her  daughter  Lani 
(Lawnee),  an  A/S  member,  won  a  set  of  the  World  Book  Encyclopedia  for  a  dis¬ 
play  of  an  experiment  in  iris  breeding  at  this  years  Metropolitan  Science  Fair  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 
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A  Junior  AIS  Member 

Lani  Johnson  preserves  these  hibiscus  to  use  with  irises 
in  winter  arrangements.  Photograph  by  Salt  Lake 
Tribune. 


Delft,  Mauve  Queen;  Japanese  light  shades.  A  favorite  for  drying  is  the 
Siberian  iris,  and  while  it  is  wise  to  choose  the  lighter  colors,  dark  colors  dry 
well.  Siberian  Snowcrest,  Caesar’s  Brother,  Periwinkle,  Silvertip,  Ty¬ 
coon,  Cool  Spring,  Eric  the  Red,  and  White  Swirl  dry  beautifully. 

After  selecting  the  variety  you’ll  preserve,  remembering  that  blooms  with 
fresh,  unmarked  petals  picked  early  in  the  day  produce  arrangement  flowers 
to  enhance  your  winter  arrangements.  Trim  small  edge  blemishes  with  sharp 
scissors. 

You  should  have  the  following  materials  with  which  to  work:  Boxes,  drying 
medium,  wires,  floral  tape,  floral  clay,  scissors,  brushes  (paint  and  shaving), 
plastic  bags— and  patience  and  stick-to-itiveness.  Don’t  be  discouraged  if  your 
first  attempt  isn’t  perfect;  practice  makes  perfect. 

There  are  many  mediums  to  use.  Irises  will  not  dry  by  the  hanging  method. 
Sand-drying  (Great  Salt  Lake  sand  is  round  and  does  not  mar  the  petals)  is  a 
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slow,  but  rewarding  method.  It  holds  color  and  form  well,  but  takes  about 
three  weeks  to  completely  process  a  single  flower.  Borax  or  a  borax-cornmeal 
combination  is  a  shorter  process  needing  only  three  or  four  days  in  most 
instances.  However,  a  firm  but  soft  brush  is  needed  to  remove  the  film  left 
by  the  borax,  and  careful  brushing  is  necessary  to  produce  a  natural  look.  A 
new  product  on  the  market,  Silica-gel,  seems  to  be  the  speediest  method,  and 
gives  excellent  results.  This  new  Silica-gel  product  shortens  drying  time  to 
48  hours  for  most  irises,  but  the  trial-and-error  method  will  prove  the  exact 
time  for  you  to  leave  the  flower  in  the  box.  If  a  bloom  doesn’t  look  just  right 
when  removed  from  the  Silica-gel,  because  of  the  rapid-drying  quality  of  this 
product  you  are  able  to  dry  another  while  they  still  bloom.  Each  of  these 
products  can  be  strained  and  re-used,  so  the  initial  cost  is  the  only  expense 
involved. 

No  matter  which  method  you  use,  each  flower  needs  its  own  container.  Pint- 
and  quart-size  ice  cream  containers  are  excellent,  but  any  cardboard  box  will 
do.  If  a  tight  lid  is  available,  use  it;  otherwise  put  the  entire  box  in  a  plastic 
bag  after  the  iris  is  in  place  in  the  Silica-gel. 

Remove  stems  leaving  about  1/2  inches,  and  stick  a  fine  wire  (up  to  18#) 
through  the  stem  into  the  flower  head  before  drying.  Bend  wires  (about  2 
inches  long)  to  fit  into  the  box;  then  when  arranging  straighten  them  out  and 
add  longer  wires  with  floral  tape. 

Enough  Silica-gel  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  container  to  reach  the  falls 
of  the  Siberian  iris.  The  stem  stuck  in  the  medium  will  hold  the  flower  in  place 
as  you  carefully  spoon  the  medium  in  around  each  fall.  Make  sure  the  flower 
is  placed  in  the  same  position  as  it  grows— placement  of  the  petals  is  the 
technique  that  makes  for  a  natural-looking  finished  product.  The  blunt  end  of 
a  paintbrush  will  guide  the  standards  as  the  medium  is  poured  around  them. 
The  bloom  is  completely  covered. 

Don’t  just  settle  for  preserved  irises,  but  dry  some  companion  plants: 
Clark’s  Giant  Lilac  is  good  background  for  White  Swirl.  Blue  Round  Table 
delphinium  with  Cool  Spring  is  delightful.  Pink  and  blue  wood  hyacinths 
compliment  the  tiny  Cantab  or  danfordiae  in  a  charming  small  arrangement. 

Neither  orange  or  red  nor  green  colors  hold  for  any  period  of  time,  so  skele¬ 
tonize  leaves  (boiling  until  nothing  is  left  but  the  veining)  and  dye  to  match 
the  arrangement  or  leaf  green  color.  Other  leaves  can  be  glycerinized  (stem 
end  placed  in  one  part  glycerine  to  two  parts  water)  which  produces  a  soft, 
leathery  brown  leaf. 

Pebbles,  feathers,  and  mosses  can  be  used  to  cover  the  mechanics.  A  piece 
of  styrofoam  (can  be  sprayed  to  blend  with  arrangement)  held  in  the  container 
with  floral  clay  is  usually  best  to  hold  wire  stems. 

Irises,  cosmos,  roses,  Mexican  primroses,  hibiscus  and  most  fine-textured 
flowers  are  treated  right  side  up  as  they  grow,  while  other  flowers  such  as 
gloriosa  daisies,  lilacs,  cockscomb,  and  yarrow  do  better  upside  down.  Lark¬ 
spur  and  delphinium  dry  well  in  either  position. 

Guarantee:  Once  you’ve  dried  a  few  flowers,  you’ll  learn  to  arrange  them 
and  enjoy  Spring  the  year  round. 


With  the  end  of  the  years  garden  chores  comes  a  time  for  ruminating  on  the 
dreams  you  may  have  of  a  bigger ,  and  perhaps  more  diversified,  iris  planting.  The 
advertisements  in  this  issue  may  give  you  some  welcome  ideas. 
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Lula  Marguerite 

Tall  bearded  blue  blend  by  Fred  DeForest  that  is  among 
this  year’s  winners  of  the  Award  of  Merit.  Photograph 
by  DeForest. 


“The”  Bulletin 

Early  in  my  service  in  an  “old  line”  bureau  in  Washington,  I  encountered 
the  seeming  anomaly  that  a  publication,  as  a  Farmers’  Bulletin,  did  not  exist 
in  the  original— only  copies  were  available.  One  might  say,  Where  is  my 
telephone  directory?  but  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  asking,  for  example, 
who  had  borrowed  his  copy  of  the  departmental  directory. 

Our  Bulletin  has  a  brief  existence  in  the  original.  Because  the  numerous 
articles  have  to  be  arranged  in  some  kind  of  sequence,  a  dummy  is  prepared. 
This  dummy  is  the  format  of  the  Bulletin.  It  is  a  page  by  page  paste-up  of 
the  proofread  galley  proofs  and  serves  as  a  guide  for  the  printer  in  assembling 
the  standing  type  and  the  engravings  of  illustrations  for  final  printing.  Thus 
it  is  the  “original”  Bulletin— the  Bulletin. 

Though  it  is  indispensable  in  the  production  of  an  issue,  the  paste-up  has  a 
short  useful  life.  With  the  printing  of  “copies”  of  the  Bulletin,  it  becomes— 
wastepaper! 

Editor 
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Thoughts  on  Carden  Exhibits  With  Irises 

Lewis  A.  Hodgkinson 

The  world  is  just  full  of  organizations  who  talk  to  themselves  about  them¬ 
selves.  Perhaps  for  some  types  of  organizations  this  is  all  that  they  are  in¬ 
terested  in— it  is  sufficient  that  they  talk  to  themselves  about  themselves. 
There  are  other  organizations  whose  goal,  or  at  least  partial  goal,  is  to  edu¬ 
cate,  inform,  or  otherwise  let  the  public  “in  on”  what  they  are  trying  to  do. 
Some  of  these  latter  groups  who  really  want  to  reach  the  public  are  not 
successful  for  various  reasons  and  they  wonder  why.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  depending  upon  what  kind  of  organization  it  happens  to  be;  but  we  are 
dealing  with  flowers  in  this  instance,  irises  to  be  more  specific,  and  reaching 
the  public,  or  creating  public  interest,  should  be  relatively  easy  and  should 
start  with  the  use  of  irises.  We  should  not  try  to  make  plant  breeders  of 
everyone  who  comes  to  an  iris  exhibition— from  public  interest  will  come 
future  enthusiasts  and  breeders,  but  mostly  only  after  they  have  used  them. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  create  an  interest  in  irises  is  to  use  them  in  garden 
exhibits.  We  should  show  the  public  how  they  can  be  used  to  complement 
other  flowers,  shrubs,  and  various  garden  features.  It  should  be  stressed  that 
a  garden  scene  is  not  necessarily  better  because  it  contains  twenty  of  the 
most  recent  varieties  of  irises  as  compared  with  another  garden  with  only 
one  well-used  clump  of  a  twenty-year-old  variety.  When  a  garden  is  being 
judged  it  is  judged  not  just  for  the  irises  present  but  for  many  things,  the 
irises  in  it  being  only  one  factor. 

This  brings  us  to  another  point— judges.  Judges  who  have  a  particular 
interest  in  one  kind  of  flower,  be  it  irises,  roses,  or  what-have-you,  will  have 
a  propensity  to  judge  a  garden  according  to  how  many  and  what  varieties 
of  his  favorite  flower  there  happen  to  be  present.  It  is  better  to  have  general 
horticulturists,  landscape  architects,  landscape  gardeners,  and  others  judge 
garden  entries.  However,  there  can  be  several  calls  for  kinds  of  gardens.  The 
exhibitions  committee  can  decide  just  how  much  weight  a  particular  specialty 
flower  will  carry  in  a  garden  exhibit,  but  when  we  do  this  we  open  the  door 
again  to  prejudice.  There  could  be  a  call  or  calls  solely  for  an  iris  garden 
or  border— at  any  rate,  calls  for  gardens  should  be  well  spelled  out  as  to  the 
requirements  and  what  they  are  to  be  judged  for. 

Since  garden  calls  are  relatively  new  at  iris  shows,  it  will  take  some  years 
before  a  good  system  is  worked  out  for  their  judging.  Judges  should  write 
out  the  difficulties  they  have  in  such  judging  and  leave  their  comments  with 
the  exhibitions  committee  so  that  in  subsequent  years  these  stumbling  blocks 
can  be  solved.  If  the  various  shows  then  publish  their  experiences  where 
all  can  read  them,  then  all  concerned  will  better  be  able  to  profit  from  mutual 
mistakes.  From  this,  eventually,  we  may  be  able  to  establish  a  common  set 
of  rules  and  regulations  for  garden  exhibits.  Just  don’t  forget  that  if  you 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  is  a  Home  Horticulturist  with  the  Worcester  County  (Mass.) 
Extension  Service.  His  work  is  helping  home  gardeners  with  their  many  home- 
grounds  problems  including  entomology,  plant  pathology,  rodent  control,  and  prob¬ 
lems  concerned  with  the  home  and  its  landscape.  He  has  been  with  the  Extension 
Service  nine  years  and  was  the  first  such  person  in  the  United  States  specifically 
hired  at  the  county  level  for  this  sort  of  horticultural  work. 
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Diagram  of  Garden  Exhibit  ( 10  by  10  feet) 

Key  to  Symbols: 

A  Rhododendron  micranthum  (Manchurian  rhododendron) 

H  T  'suga  canadensis  ( Canadian  hemlock ) 

Ho  Ilex  crenata  convexa  ( Boxleaf  Holly ) 

MDB  Miniature  dwarf  bearded  irises 

RC  Rhododendron  carolinianum  (Carolina  rhododendron) 

RM  Rhododendron  maximum  (Rosebay  rhododendron) 

SDB  Standard  dwarf  bearded  irises 
SJ  Juniperus  chinensis  sargenti  (Sargent  juniper) 

Shaded  areas— Rocks  (large)  grey  feather  rock,  (small)  flat  field  rock 
Path— Peat  moss  and  perlite 
Pool— 28-inch  Flying  Saucer  sled 

Ground  cover— Fine-leaf  English  ivy,  peat  moss  (very  damp) 


are  inviting  the  public  to  the  shows  that  they  should  understand  what  they 
are  viewing,  that  they  are  not  specialists,  and  that  you  want  them  to  use 
irises. 

Let’s  not  talk  to  ourselves  about  ourselves. 
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Further  Remarks  About  Showing  Irises 

Bee  Warburton 

Lew  Hodgkinson’s  ideas  are  always  valued  and  his  remarks  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  article  are  worthy  of  serious  attention  whether  or  not  we  ever  change 
our  ways.  They  were  occasioned  by  a  trial  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  at 
the  combined  show  of  the  Northeast  Median  Iris  Society  and  the  Worcester 
County  Horticultural  Society,  of  actual  garden  settings  featuring  irises  with 
shrub  backgrounds,  rocks,  and  companion  plants.  Lew  was  one  of  the 
Horticultural  Society’s  judges  for  this  show. 

The  human  dynamo  who  sparked  the  experiment  is  JoAnne  Tufts,  and  she 
undertook  a  trial  run  first,  in  April,  at  a  flower  show  put  on  by  a  local  radio 
station  in  the  Worcester  auditorium.  For  this  show  she  displayed  a  garden 
in  the  name  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  10  by  10  feet,  with  a  background 
of  tall  hemlocks  and  rail  fences  at  the  sides  to  divide  it  from  neighboring 
displays.  (See  Diagram.) 

Most  of  the  irises  for  this  exhibit  were  flown  in  from  our  colleagues  in 
California.  The  varieties  that  performed  best  under  these  trying  conditions 
were  Green  Glow,  Moonchild,  Blue  Sapphire,  Montecito,  Zula  War¬ 
rior,  Snow  Goddess,  Heatherbloom,  Snow  Maiden,  Happy  Thought, 
Alaska,  and  best  of  all,  Alta  California,  which  opened  most  of  the  stalks 
sent  and  looked  perfectly  normal.  These  irises  were  supplemented  by  yellow 
Dutch  irises  from  a  local  florist  and  by  some  potted  dwarf  seedlings  in  bloom; 
these  had  been  barerooted  in  the  Tufts’  garage  all  winter  and  were  potted 
about  a  month  before  the  show.  The  shrubs  were  B&B  specimens  borrowed 
from  local  nurseries,  and  the  ivy  from  the  greenhouse  of  a  nearby  orchid 
specialist. 

The  second  effort  was  a  full-scale  production  for  the  Northeast  Median  Iris 
Society’s  show  in  May,  of  which  JoAnne  and  Don  Tufts  were  cochairmen. 
Between  them  they  designed  and  executed  a  garden  covering  the  large  stage 
of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Building,  with  the  irises  and  much 
scurrying  activity  contributed  by  various  members  of  the  group.  For  this 
stage  garden,  Roy  Boutard,  director  of  the  Berkshire  Garden  Center,  which 
is  the  site  of  one  of  the  five  AIS  test  gardens,  furnished  a  scale  replica  of 
the  barn  at  the  Center,  along  with  some  lovely  pastel  primulas  for  the  barn’s 
window  boxes,  and  a  generous  planting  of  yellow  and  white  primulas  for  the 
“primrose  path”  under  a  large  dogwood  tree  which  Don  Tufts  dug  and 
transported  to  the  show  in  full  bloom.  The  public  walked  up  the  steps  to  the 
stage  and  across,  along  this  path,  to  exit  left.  On  the  other  side  of  the  path, 
toward  the  front  of  the  stage,  was  a  sunnyside  garden  of  median  irises  in 
clumps  interspersed  with  triandrus  and  poeticus  daffodils,  variegated  hostas, 
and  creeping  phlox  with  the  large  feather  rocks  which  our  energetic  chairman 
had  hunted  up  and  transported  from  the  yard  of  a  dealer  in  building  stone. 
This  is  a  porous  volcanic  rock  light  enough  to  be  chivvied  about  for  show 
purposes,  and  completely  deceptive  when  it  is  well  weathered.  The  back¬ 
ground  behind  and  at  the  sides  of  the  barn  was  planted  with  Japanese  maple, 
viburnum  and  lilac  shrubs  in  addition  to  the  flowering  dogwood.  As  you  may 
see  in  the  picture,  the  total  effect  was  stunning. 

The  corners  of  the  main  hall  were  also  used  for  display  gardens,  and  it 
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Barn  Exhibit  at  Worcester  Show 


was  these  that  inspired  Lew’s  thesis  about  specialists  talking  to  themselves. 
The  schedule  listed  these  as  “Garden  Displays:  four,  by  reservation,”  and 
specified  only  “a  miniature  or  rock  garden  using  a  space  of  30  square  feet 
with  a  background  of  shrubs  furnished  by  committee  .  .  .  with  irises  and 
daffodils  (cut  or  potted)  predominating,  using  sand,  gravel,  peat  moss  and/or 
turf.”  A  large  feather  rock  for  each  was  also  furnished  by  the  committee. 
These  gardens  were  more  or  less  experimental,  and  the  exhibitors  did  not  know 
in  advance  that  they  were  to  be  judged  in  competition.  When  the  judges  and 
committee  decided  that  they  should  be  rated,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether 
they  should  be  judged  as  gardens,  as  in  the  early  spring  flower  shows,  or  as 
educational  display  of  irises. 

The  iris  judges  emerged  victorious  from  this  discussion  and  the  blue  ribbon 
was  given  to  an  exhibit  of  the  six  classes  of  bearded  irises.  This  was  a 
beautifully  organized  and  labeled  display,  with  excellent  illustrations  for  all 
six  classes.  The  irises  used  were:  for  the  miniature  dwarf  class,  a  Warburton 
seedling;  for  the  standard  dwarfs,  Tinkerbell;  for  the  intermediates,  Marine 
Wave  and  Cosette;  for  the  border  iris  class,  some  seedlings  of  Bill  Peck’s, 
and  for  the  tall  bearded,  the  famous  Watkins  variety,  General  Mark  W. 
Glark.  Bill  Peek  and  Harry  Kuesel  put  together  a  marvelously  interesting 
exhibit,  but  as  a  garden  it  was  impossible  because  the  irises  do  not  bloom 
all  at  the  same  time.  The  other  corner  gardens  by  JoAnne  Tufts,  Bee  War- 
burton  and  Jack  Goett  were  more  naturalistic,  using  irises  and  companion 
plants  currently  in  bloom  at  the  home  gardens. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  what  statement  such  a  garden  should  make 
to  the  public,  what  do  the  specimen  classes  say  to  the  ordinary  gardener? 
The  single  stalk  exhibits  of  the  smallest  irises  are  unimpressive,  even  when 
they  are  displayed  in  test  tubes  on  a  peg  board,  as  we  do.  We  talk  to  our¬ 
selves  here,  because  no  ordinary  gardener  could  visualize  a  total  dwarf  plant 
from  one  flower.  The  potted  classes  for  dwarf  irises  haven’t  proved  popular, 
probably  because  most  irisarians  don’t  have  many  plants  of  the  right  size  at 
the  right  stage  of  bloom.  I  still  haven’t  managed  to  persuade  anybody  to 
put  in  a  class  for  dishpan-sized  displays  of  dwarf  irises  with  other  growing 
plant  material,  which  ought  to  be  ideally  convenient  and  attractive,  especially 
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if  appropriate  rocks  and  accessories  are  allowed.  Neither  have  I  managed 
a  class  for  three  stalks  of  a  single  variety,  even  though  one  stalk  of  a 
standard  dwarf  in  a  cream  bottle  is  a  fairly  sad  sight— that  is,  to  all  but  11s 
specialists.  It  is  only  when  you  get  up  to  branched  stalks  with  several  large 
flowers  open  that  you  begin  to  communicate  an  idea  to  the  “mere”  gardeners. 

For  the  “big”  iris  show,  in  June,  Roy  Boutard  kindly  consented  to  leave 
the  barn  in  place;  this  time  Jo  Anne  wisely  modified  her  design  to  involve 
somewhat  less  labor.  The  shrubs  used  for  the  background  were  a  large  fringe 
tree,  bunch  dogwood,  lilacs,  beauty  bush  and  kerria  japonica,  underplanted 
with  pachysandra  and  euonymus.  Rectangular  beds  of  irises  were  set  in  front 
of  the  barn  on  either  side  of  the  path  leading  out  from  the  door.  McKana 
hybrid  columbines  flanked  the  doorway,  with  clumps  of  blue  Siberian  iris 
seedlings  in  the  front  corners.  These  clumps  and  the  clumps  of  bearded  irises 
in  the  beds  were  made  by  pushing  foliage  and  stalks  into  pans  of  wet  perlite 
or  cakes  of  Oasis.  The  latter  was  more  effective  in  keeping  the  flowers  in 
good  shape  and  was  far  easier  to  use,  but  of  course,  is  rather  expensive  in 
such  large  quantities. 

The  original  plan  called  for  warm  colors  toward  the  presumably  shaded 
corner,  and  cooler  colors  on  the  more  open  side,  but  what  sounded  well  on 
paper  had  to  be  amended,  as  always,  by  eye.  Among  the  irises  used  were 
Valimar,  Blue  Mesa,  Blue  Whisper,  Gay  Paree,  China  Gate,  Inverness, 
Gay  Adventure,  Paradise  Pink,  and  Galilee,  with  smaller  irises  Donna  D, 
Pink  Ruffles,  Little  Reb,  Pewee,  Widget,  and  Two  for  Tea  in  front.  At 
one  side  of  the  second  bed  JoAnne  put  a  demonstration  planting  titled  “How 
to  Divide  and  Plant  an  Iris.” 

There  are  all  sorts  of  tricks  and  shortcuts  in  putting  together  such  gardens; 
these  first  few  entailed  a  tremendous  amount  of  work,  but  it  seems  possible 
to  cut  this  to  the  point  where  hard-pushed  show  committees  might  have 
the  courage  to  tackle  them.  We  hope  that  JoAnne  will  outline  some  of  these 
construction  details  for  us  in  a  future  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

We  consider  that  a  worthwhile  effort  can  be  made  to  get  the  irises  in  a 
showroom  presented  as  garden  plants.  However,  one  woman  was  heard  to 
remark,  “Have  you  any  idea  how  much  that  group  of  irises  would  cost?” 
Truth  to  tell,  such  a  collection  would  be  scandalously  out  of  bounds  for 
most  plain  gardeners.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  start  them  off,  somehow,  with 
more  inexpensive  irises,  and  find  some  way  of  telling  them  that  they  may  have 
beautiful  iris  gardens  without  being  considered  wildly  extravagant  by  their 
wives  or  husbands. 

HANDBOOK  COMMITTEE  INVITES  SUGGESTIONS 

The  Committee  for  Revision  of  the  Judges’  Handbook,  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  the  Denver  meeting,  is  hard  at  work,  according  to 
Chairman  William  T.  Bledsoe,  Route  4,  Fayetteville,  Tennessee. 

“We  expect  the  new  handbook  to  be  clear  and  complete,  but  concise,” 
Mr.  Bledsoe  said.  “At  this  time,  we  are  working  by  a  general  outline  (which 
doubtless  will  have  revisions  of  format  and  material)  roughly  as  follows: 

1.  General 

a.  Background  and  qualifications  required  of  judges 

b.  Ethics  and  conduct 

c.  Responsibilities 
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2.  Judging  Standards  for  Irises  Other  Than  Tall  Bearded 

a.  Beardless 

b.  Smaller  bearded 

c.  Arils 

3.  Exhibition  Judging 

a.  AIS  rules  and  awards  for  exhibitions  and  shows 

b.  Judging  standards— specimens  and  collections 

c.  Artistic  arrangements 

d.  Iris-show  practices  and  procedures 

4.  Garden  Judging 

a.  AIS  rules  and  awards 

b.  Judging  standards 

( 1 )  General 

(2)  National  test  gardens 

(3)  Regional  test  gardens 

“We  have  contacted  the  presidents  and  other  key  officers  of  the  specialized 
iris  organizations,  and  they  are  cooperating  eagerly  in  furnishing  us  authorita¬ 
tive  standards  for  judging  their  irises.  We  have  received  full  assistance  from 
the  cochairmen  of  the  National  Test  Garden  Program,  and  from  many  RVPs, 
in  setting  out  judging  requirements  of  their  regional  test  gardens.  We  have 
had  the  benefit  of  many  valuable  suggestions  from  AIS  officials  and  directors. 

“One  additional  type  of  help  could  be  useful:  Suggestions  from  individual 
judges  and  members.  The  committee  welcomes  and  solicits  suggestions  from 
all.  Obviously,  we  cannot  guarantee  that  each  and  every  one  will  be  used, 
but  we  do  promise  that  each  will  receive  sincere  consideration,  and  many 
will  be  used.  We  are  determined  to  make  this  revised  handbook  usable  bv 
and  helpful  to  the  judge,  the  show  chairman,  and  the  individual  member.” 


Presby  Gardens’  Educational  Exhibit  at  Show 

The  AIS  Bronze  Medal  Certificate  was  awarded  to  the  Presby  Memorial 
Iris  Gardens,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  for  an  educational  exhibit  at  the 
Region  19  iris  show  at  Madison.  The  director  of  the  Presby  Gardens,  Mrs. 
F.  P.  Walther,  furnished  the  following  description  of  the  exhibit: 

The  exhibit  consisted  of  two  or  more  long  tables  over  part  of  which  was 
arranged  a  background  of  good  but  not  the  latest  introductions  of  irises.  In 
front  of  this  were  various  species  in  flowerpots  to  show  the  whole  plant- 
some  of  them  in  flower.  Then  in  containers  were  placed  a  flower  of  each  of 
the  classes  of  irises.  Each  of  these  exhibits  had  an  explanatory  card  in  front. 
Then  there  were  in  containers  some  ten  new  or  recent  introductions  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  color  types. 

In  the  background,  either  on  the  wall  or  at  the  end  of  the  table,  were 
placed  large  hand-lettered  placards.  One  explained  the  culture  and  care  of 
bearded  irises,  another  of  the  beardless  irises  and  species.  One  with  colored 
pictures  was  about  the  Presby  Gardens  and  included  an  invitation  to  visit 
the  Gardens.  One  placard  told  how  to  combat  borers;  this  had  watercolor 
pictures  of  the  life  phases  of  the  iris  borer,  done  by  Mrs.  John  Cattus,  who 
is  an  artist.  One  placard  with  pictures  was  on  landscaping  with  irises.  One 
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placard  said,  “J°in  the  American  Iris  Society  and  Have  Fun.”  Below  it  was 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  write  to  to  join.  At  one  end  of  the 
tables  was  a  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  irises  which  many  people 
seemed  to  enjoy  looking  through. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  tables  was  a  large  wooden  box  and  there  a  member 
of  the  committee  demonstrated  how  to  plant  irises.  Another  member  showed 
how  to  cross-pollinate  irises.  The  parts  of  the  flower  were  explained  and 
pulled  off,  the  lip  of  the  stigma  being  clearly  shown,  as  was  the  applying 
of  pollen,  with  an  explanation  how  the  cell  of  the  pollen  built  a  pipeline,  so 
to  speak,  down  to  the  ovary.  The  ovary  was  opened  so  all  could  see  the 
ovules  and  understand  the  vitalizing  of  the  ovule.  We  were  impressed  with 
the  interest  shown;  many  persons  thanked  us  for  the  explanation. 

The  Presby  Gardens  group  has  given  this  exhibit  each  year  for  some  time 
—used  to  show  it  at  the  flower  shows  which  the  State  iris  society  always  held 
before  the  Region  became  active.  Of  course,  we  improved  it  as  we  went 
along. 

The  chairman  of  the  group  which  set  up  this  year’s  exhibit  was  Mrs. 
William  Skinner;  assisting  her  were  Mrs.  John  Cattus,  Mrs.  Paul  Wiggin,  and 
Miss  Laura  Canty. 

Median  Iris  Society  Symposium 

Members  were  asked  to  list  ten  irises  in  each  of  the  classifications  in  order 
of  preference.  Ten  points  were  given  for  first  place,  9  for  second,  etc.,  and 
standing  in  the  Symposium  was  determined  by  the  total  of  these  points. 


Standard  Dwarf  Bearded  Intermediate  Bearded 


1.  Blue  Denim  . 

. 155 

1.  Lime  Ripples 

169 

2.  Brassie  . 

116 

2.  Cloud  Fluff  . . 

. 150 

3.  Green  Spot  . 

.  99 

3.  Kiss  Me  Kate 

. 143 

4.  Golden  Fair 

.  97 

4.  Blue  Asterisk 

129 

5.  Knotty  Pine  . 

.  72 

Moonchikl 

129 

6.  Dark  Fairy  . 

.  69 

6.  First  Lilac 

. 119 

7.  Tinkerbell 

60 

7.  Little  Angel 

111 

8.  Lillipinkput  . 

.  47 

8.  Cutie  . 

.  77 

9.  Lilli- Var  . 

42 

9.  Sugar  . 

.  67 

10.  Dale  Dennis 

.  41 

10.  Mellita  . 

.  46 

Lemon  Flare  . 

41 

Border  Bearded 

Miniature  Tall  Bearded 

1.  Tulare  . 

173 

1.  Widget 

. 170 

2.  Frenchi  . 

144 

2.  Pewee  . 

150 

3.  Black  Forest  . 

114 

3.  Day  star  . 

119 

4.  Chocoleto  . 

103 

4.  Tom  Tit 

109 

5.  Little  Reb 

.  82 

5.  Warbler 

.  88 

6.  Pagoda  . 

.  77 

6.  Kinglet  . 

.  71 

7.  Pinata  . 

.  68 

7.  Desert  Quail 

.  59 

8.  Pink  Ruffles  . 

.  61 

8.  Kaleidoscope 

.  57 

Yellow  Dresden  .. 

.  61 

9.  Nambe  . 

.  47 

10.  Fairy  Jewels  . 

.  44 

10.  Parakeet 

.  46 

Mr.  Bernard  Hobbs,  of 

Noblesville, 

Indiana,  was  Symposium 

chairman. 
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Leaders  in  the  International  Iris  Competition 


1st.  Dancer’s  Veil  (P.  J.  Hutchison,  Eng.) 


3d.  Pink  Castle  ( David  W.  Lyon,  Calif. ) 
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Photographs  by  Dr.  Gian  Luigi  Sani 


At  the  Awards  Ceremony  in  Florence,  Italy 

Holding  some  of  the  awards  won  by  American  hybridizers  in  this  year’s  International 
Iris  Competition  are,  (at  left)  Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz,  chairman,  AIS  Scientific  Committee; 
Mrs.  Peg  Dabagh,  of  California,  and  Hubert  A.  Fischer,  AIS  First  Vice  President. 

The  Iris  Garden  in  Firenze,  Italy 

Hubert  A.  Fischer 

From  the  Piazzale  Michelangelo,  the  square  on  which  stands  the  copy  of 
the  statue  David  by  Michaelangelo,  is  an  unforgettable  view  of  the 
beautiful  city  of  Firenze  (Florence).  To  be  fortunate  to  be  there  when  the 
setting  sun  lights  the  city  and  reflects  from  the  Cathedral  towers  and  domes, 
coloring  the  Arno  which  mirrors  the  Ponte  Vecehio  and  other  graceful  bridges 
—this  is  indeed  an  hour  which  will  long  be  remembered. 

There  is,  however,  another  view,  unfortunately  not  mentioned  in  the  guide¬ 
books  and  seen  only  by  those  tourists  who  visit  the  square  in  spring.  Instead 
of  looking  out  across  the  city,  they  stand  at  the  balustrade  and  look  down 
on  as  lovely  an  iris  garden  as  is  possible  to  imagine.  Here  are  growing  irises 
from  many  parts  of  the  world— the  past,  present,  and  future  contenders  in  the 
International  Iris  Competition.  They  are  planted  in  sections  according  to  the 
year  of  judging,  labeled  with  names  of  varieties  and  breeders  and  of  awards 
won.  The  terraced  sections  with  winding  paths  and  stone  walls  gradually 
descend  towards  the  banks  of  the  Arno  and  a  more  beautiful  setting  cannot 
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be  imagined.  The  masses  of  color  of  iris  bloom  as  well  as  other  flowers  are 
lighted  by  the  sun  through  the  silvery  foliage  of  the  olive  trees,  and  the  walls 
and  walks  are  patterned  by  leaf  shadows,  this  against  a  colorful  backdrop  of 
the  tile  roofs  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Florence. 

One  can  understand  why  the  plants  grow  so  well  and  seem  happy  in  this 
kindly  climate.  The  iris  borer  is  unknown  here  and  there  was  no  evidence 
of  soft  rot  or  heaving  that  we  have  in  the  Midwest.  The  evidence  is  there 
that  the  plants  increase  well  and  bloom  profusely.  The  only  discordant  note 
was  the  presence  of  the  iris  bud  fly  which  deposits  its  egg  in  the  bud  and  the 
bud  decays.  Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  control  of  this  pest  through 
spraying. 

The  judging  of  the  irises  was  continued  for  three  days;  each  day  some 
varieties  were  marked  with  a  big  E  which  then  eliminated  them  and  the 
final  remaining  plants  were  point  scored.  Each  judge  kept  separate  scores 
and  then  the  chairman  totaled  the  scores  and  announced  the  winners.  It  was 
gratifying  that  the  first  four  high  scores  were  unanimous.  It  was  only  after 
the  winners  were  announced  by  number  that  the  numbered  envelopes  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  varieties  and  breeders  were  taken  from  a  locked  box 
that  the  names  were  known.  Some  of  the  plants  that  had  not  yet  bloomed 
were  held  over  to  be  judged  with  next  year’s  contenders.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  judge  in  the  friendly  and  cooperative  atmosphere  that  existed.  The  judges 
were  Dr.  Gian  Luigi  Sani  of  Italy,  chairman,  Dr.  Federico  Strada  of  Italy, 
Jean  Cayeau  of  France,  and  Peg  Dabagh  and  myself  of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  sincerely  urge  the  American  breeders  to  send  their  creations  for 
trial.  The  plants  are  well  cared  for;  the  judging  is  fair,  as  no  one  knows  the 
names  of  the  plants  until  after  the  awards  are  made  and  the  envelopes 
opened.  No  plants  leave  the  garden  but  each  year  they  are  moved  from  the 
place  of  judging  into  a  permanent  plot  so  the  garden  continues  to  grow  into 
a  real  display  garden.  There  is  ample  space  and  the  garden  becomes  more 
beautiful  each  year. 

It  was  a  pleasant  and  rewarding  experience  to  be  there  and  a  privilege  to 
meet  Flaminia  and  George  Specht,  Marchese  Piero  Grossi,  president  of  the 
Italian  Iris  Society,  and  the  staft  whose  teamwork  makes  this  International 
Iris  Competition  possible.  We  shall  always  remember  their  fine  hospitality 
and  cherish  their  friendship. 


Local  Irises  and  the  HC  Award 

Larry  Gaulter 

I  read  with  interest  and  some  concern  an  article  in  a  recent  regional  bulletin 
entitled  "How  Do  We  Boost  Local  Irises?”  from  which  I  quote: 

"This  year  [1962]  each  judge  received,  with  his  official  ballot,  a  letter 
of  instructions  which  said:  ‘The  HC  Award  is  no  longer  a  local  award  to 
be  used  as  a  pat  on  the  back  for  a  friend  or  local  hybridizer.  As  the  gate¬ 
way  to  the  National  Test  Gardens,  this  award  has  become  a  national 
award.  1  he  instructions  also  say  records  of  how  a  judge  votes  an  HC 
will  furnish  an  excellent  yardstick  in  evaluation  of  the  ability  of  a  judge! 

So  the  judge  is  forbidden  to  congratulate  a  friend  or  neighbor  on  a 
decent  seedling.  1  he  judge  is  forbidden  to  lift  a  local  product  above  the 
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Winners  in  the  International  Iris  Competition 


2d.  Il  Cigno  ( Stross,  Italy) 


4th.  Gilston  Garnet  ( Fletcher,  Eng. ) 


5th.  Cayenne  Capers  ( Gibson,  Calif. ) 


10th.  Chinquapin  ( Gibson,  Calif. ) 


Photographs  by  Dr.  Gian  Luigi  Sani 


crowd  by  voting  it  an  HC.  The  judge  is  forbidden  to  cast  an  HC  vote 

in  courtesy,  as  encouragement  to  a  hard-working  iris  fan.  The  judge  is 

threatened  with  ‘evaluation  of  ability.’ 

In  reply  to  this  interpretation  of  the  revised  instructions  to  judges  for 
voting  the  High  Commendation  Award,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  at  the 
very  start  that  my  interpretation  of  the  revised  instructions  is  somewhat 
different.  However,  this  is  not  to  say  that  my  opinions  are  necessarily  those 
of  the  Awards  Committee. 

First,  a  judge  is  net  forbidden  to  vote  an  HC  for  any  decent  seedling, 
providing  the  seedling  is  an  improvement  over  existing  varieties  in  commerce 
and  is  worthy  of  introduction.  He  is  cautioned  to  use  considered  judgment 
and  should  not  think  in  terms  of  a  purely  local  award.  The  only  possible  way 
the  HC  can  be  considered  a  local  award  is  that  the  iris  will  be  judged  under 
local  growing  conditions.  However,  the  judge’s  first  duty  is  to  the  buying 
public.  This  primary  duty  was  the  principal  reason  for  appointment  of  judges 
at  the  very  beginning. 

In  a  previous  judges’  handbook  the  instructions  for  voting  an  HC  read,  in 
substance,  that  it  should  be  considered  in  part  as  a  local  award.  However,  it 
also  stated  that  this  award  should  be  given  only  to  seedlings  that  were  worthy 
of  introduction.  Undoubtedly,  a  good  many  judges  interpreted  these  instruc¬ 
tions  to  mean  the  HC  should  be  considered  in  terms  of  a  purely  local  award, 
but  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  seedling  should  be  an  improvement  over 
existing  varieties.  The  present  Handbook  for  Judges  says  nothing  about  the 
HC  being  a  local  award  and  a  pat  on  the  back  for  a  friend.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  good  many  of  the  judges  who  voted  an  HC  merely  as  a  friendly 
gesture  are  the  very  ones  who  cry  loudest  about  too  many  inferior  introduc¬ 
tions  each  year. 

For  the  past  decade,  more  than  100  HCs  have  been  handed  out  each  year. 
By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  one  conceive  there  being  100  seedlings 
that  are  actually  worthy  of  introduction  each  year.  Fortunately  for  the 
buying  public,  less  than  half  of  the  HC  winners  are  ever  introduced.  Of 
those  introduced,  only  a  handful  are  still  around  a  few  years  later.  Only  a 
few  introduced  each  year  are  real  improvements.  There  is  little  need  to  feel 
concern  for  the  small  local  hybridizer  not  receiving  his  share  of  HCs.  Each 
year  he  gets  the  majority  of  them,  and  if  one  finds  this  hard  to  believe,  he 
can  check  it  out  for  himself. 

I  must  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  article  in  one  respect.  The  small  local 
hybridizer  should  be  encouraged.  I  fit  myself  into  this  category  of  hybridizer 
and  from  the  looks  of  my  annual  seedling  crop,  I  certainly  can  use  all  the 
encouragement  I  can  get.  However,  the  last  thing  I  want  is  for  a  friend  to 
encourage  me  to  introduce  a  seedling  that  is  not  worthy  of  introduction. 
Friends  can  do  a  small  hybridizer  more  harm  than  good  by  voting  an  HC  to 
a  seedling  that  is  obviously  not  an  improvement.  The  hybridizer  is  led  to 
believe  he  has  done  something  good,  but  when  it  receives  only  local  recog¬ 
nition,  he  feels  discriminated  against. 

The  small  hybridizer  must  face  the  facts.  He  must  have  something  better 
than  existing  varieties.  Every  hybridizer  is  judged  by  his  first  introductions, 
and  if  he  is  to  gain  national  recognition,  these  introductions  must  be  of 
exceptional  quality.  He  must  compete  against  established  hybridizers  with 
records  of  quality  introductions. 
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Cloud  Dancer 

By  Gordon  W.  Plough,  was  a  runner-up  for  the  Award  of  Merit 
this  year. 


Many  avenues  are  now  open  to  the  small  hybridizer  to  gain  recognition, 
providing  he  has  seedlings  of  distinctive  quality.  Almost  every  Region  has 
established  a  test  garden  where  judges  congregate  to  see  the  latest  seedlings 
and  introductions.  Why  not  guest  the  seedlings  there?  If  the  hybridizer  has 
no  faith  in  the  judgment  of  his  regional  judges,  there  are  many  famous 
gardens  scattered  throughout  the  country  in  which  a  limited  number  of 
selected  seedlings  for  evaluation  are  welcome.  And  if  the  hybridizer  distrusts 
guesting  in  any  form,  he  may  register  his  seedlings  and  introduce  them  with¬ 
out  an  HC  and  advertise  them  for  sale  in  the  pages  of  the  AIS  Bulletin. 

I  think  we  all  will  agree  that  100  or  more  HC  awards  each  year  cheapen 
the  award  and  tend  to  make  it  meaningless.  I  am  glad  the  wording  has  been 
changed  in  the  current  Handbook  for  Judges.  Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  growing  a  patch  of  seedlings  each  year  for  one’s  own  pleasure  is  reward 
enough.  And  if,  by  chance,  he  gets  one  really  worthy  of  introduction  and 
worthy  of  an  HC,  well,  the  feeling  one  gets  has  got  to  be  just  the  greatest. 

Mr.  Gaulter  is  a  member  of  the  AIS  Board  of  Directors  and  chairman  of  the 
Judges  Training  Committee.  His  home  is  in  Castro  Valley,  California. 
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Awards  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  1963 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  Burton 
Chairman,  Awards  Committee 

Approximately  eighty  percent  of  the  accredited  garden  judges  cast  ballots 

this  year.  Five  hundred  and  ninety-six  judges,  including  four  foreign  judges, 

cast  on-time  ballots.  Twentv-three  ballots  were  received  too  late  to  be  counted. 

* 

Subject  to  approval  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  fall  meeting,  the  1963 
award  winners  are: 


Variety 

THE  DYKES  MEDAL 

Originator  Votes 

Amethyst  Flame 

Robert  Schreiner 

78 

Runners-up 
Celestial  Snow 

Bro.  Charles  Rechamp 

58 

Allegiance 

Paul  H.  Cook 

55 

Henry  Shaw 

Cliff  W.  Benson 

28 

THE  MARY  SWORDS  DEBAILLON  AWARD 

New  Offering 

Louisianas 

Claude  W.  Davis 

9 

Runners-up 

W.  B.  MacMillan 

Sidney  L.  Conger 

8 

Lockett’s  Luck 

Duval  and  Jostremski 

(collected  clone) 

7 

Ruth  Holleyman 

G.  W.  Holleyman 

rt 

( 

Frances  Elizabeth  Sam  Rix 

7 

Bee  Wings 

THE  CAPARNE  AWARD 

Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded 

Mrs.  Alta  Brown 

32 

Runners-up 

Promise 

Paul  H.  Cook 

18 

Ablaze 

Walter  Welch 

17 

Fashion  Lady 

Walter  Welch 

13 

Little  Blacksmith 

Bennett  C.  Jones 

13 

Golden  Lady 

THE  ERIC  NIES  AWARD 

Spurias 

Mrs.  P.  Stuart  Combs 

35 

Runners-up 

Two  Opals 

Eric  Nies 

25 

Bronze  Butterfly 

Rev.  E.  H.  Brennan 

11 

Fairy  Lantern 

Eric  Nies 

9 

Momingtide 

Marion  R.  Walker 

9 

THE  CLARENCE  G.  WHITE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

Mohrning  Haze 

Arils  and  Arilbreds 

Walter  Luihn 

82 
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Variety  Originator  Votes 

Runners-up 

Real  Gold  Lloyd  Austin  36 

Wind  Shadows  Ralph  Conrad  36 

Terry  Ann  Mrs.  R.  L.  Campbell  30 

Golden  Joppa  Jack  G.  Linse  19 

THE  COOK-DOUGLAS  AWARD 

Standard  Dwarf  Bearded 

Blue  Denim  Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton  67 

Runners-up 

Lillipinkput  Geddes  Douglas  47 

Lilli- White  Walter  Welch  35 

Lemon  Flare  Tell  Muhlestein  26 

THE  KNOWLTON  AWARD 

Border  Bearded 

Fairy  Jewels  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen  54 

Runners-up 

Pinata  Dr.  R.  E.  Kleinsorge  41 

Chocoleto  Mrs.  Louis  Deru  37 

Bitagold  W.  B.  Schortman  16 

Make  Believe  Lloyd  Paul  16 

THE  HANS  AND  JACOB  SASS  AWARD 

Intermediate  Bearded 

Cloud  Fluff  Mrs.  Wilma  Greenlee  79 

Runners-up 

Little  Angel  Gordon  W.  Plough  47 

Lime  Ripples  Mrs.  Alta  Brown  41 

First  Lilac  Mrs.  Wilma  Greenlee  32 

THE  MORGAN  AWARD 

Siberians 

Snowcrest  L.  Merton  Gage  36 

Runners-up 

Cool  Spring  W.  M.  Kellogg  34 

Royal  Ensign  H.  R.  Hall  32 

Violet  Flare  Fred  W.  Cassebeer  25 

THE  COOK-LAPHAM  CUP 

Red  Irises 

Captain  Gallant  Mrs.  Hazel  Schmelzer  36 

Runners-up 

Jungle  Fires  Schreiners  30 

Bang  Tom  Craig  28 

Velvet  Robe  Schreiners  16 
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THE  AWARD  OF  MERIT 


Variety 

Originator 

Votes 

Pacific  Panorama 

Mrs.  Neva  Sexton 

174 

Symphony 

Mrs.  Georgia  Hinkle 

106 

Bravado 

David  F.  Hall 

86 

One  Desire 

George  A.  Shoop 

84 

Lilac  Festival 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

80 

Mademoiselle 

Larry  Gauffer 

79 

Cashmere 

Orville  W.  Fay 

76 

Soaring  Kite 

Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Nelson 

75 

Irish  Linen 

Orville  W.  Fay 

71 

Piety 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Branch 

71 

Lula  Marguerite 

Fred  De Forest 

70 

Court  Ballet 

Steve  Moldovan 

68 

Runners-up 

Marilyn  C. 

Mrs.  Luzon  Crosby 

66 

Jungle  Fires 

Schreiners 

64 

Full  Dress 

Mrs.  Opal  Brown 

63 

Spring  Festival 

David  F.  Hall 

63 

My  Honeycomb 

J.  M.  Gibson 

61 

Cloud  Dancer 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

56 

Curls  of  Gold 

W.  B.  Schortman 

54 

Fire  Chief 

Dr.  Frank  B.  Galyon 

54 

Bright  Forecast 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen 

53 

Apricot  Dancer 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Noyd 

52 

Prettyfield 

Paul  H.  Cook 

51 

Christmas  Angel 

Fred  DeForest 

51 

Blue  Baron 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

Tail  Bearded  Varieties 

Schreiners 

161 

Dark  Fury 

Walter  Luihn 

157 

Chinese  Coral 

Orville  W.  Fay 

148 

Wild  Ginger 

J.  M.  Gibson 

148 

Fifth  Avenue 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen 

92 

Raspberry  Whirl 

Mrs.  Opal  Brown 

80 

Spanish  Affair 

George  A.  Shoop 

71 

Ultrapoise 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Noyd 

70 

September  Song 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen 

68 

Martel 

Tell  Muhlestein 

63 

Superlation 

Paul  H.  Cook 

61 

Moongate 

H.  E.  Sass 

56 

Mollie  Emms 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen 

52 

Pongee  Lace 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

50 

White  Pride 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Branch 

50 

Breathless 

Carl  O.  Schirmer 

49 

Jet  Black 

Roy  Brizendine 

48 

Royal  Fanfare 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Branch 

46 

Brave  Viking 

Mrs.  Georgia  Hinkle 

45 
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Debonair  Blue 

Guy  Rogers 

45 

Moon  Crest 

Nathan  A.  Rudolph 

45 

Rumbling  Thunder 

Chet  W.  Tompkins 

44 

Lorna  Lynn 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

42 

Cinnamon  Heart 

Roy  Brizendine 

40 

Black  Nitie 

Z.  G.  Benson 

38 

Pacific  Harmony 

Collie  S.  Terrell 

38 

Siva  Siva 

J.  M.  Gibson 

37 

Goodness 

Sanford  L.  Babson 

36 

Blue  Rejoice 

Dubes-Young 

35 

Golden  Mink 

Roy  Brizendine 

35 

Angel’s  Dream 

Mrs.  Eva  Smith 

33 

Rusticana 

Schreiners 

33 

Kachina  Doll 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

32 

Bengal  Beauty 

Tell  Muhlestein 

31 

Black  Charm 

Lerton  W.  Hooker 

30 

Lilac  Snow 

Mrs.  Hazel  Schmelzer 

30 

Dream  Spun 

J.  M.  Gibson 

29 

New  Frontier 

Mrs.  Neva  Sexton 

28 

Ecru  Lace 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

27 

Goldenaire 

Roy  Brizendine 

27 

Honeybird 

Robert  Schreiner 

27 

Red  Slippers 

Dubes-Young 

27 

Summer  Hills 

Sanford  L.  Babson 

27 

Rubv  Mine 

✓ 

Schreiners 

26 

White  Frosting 

Mrs.  Ray  C.  Palmer 

26 

My  Jewel 

Ross  Olson 

25 

Pink  Castle 

David  W.  Lyon 

25 

Donnybrook 

Chet  W.  Tompkins 

24 

Seafair  Queen 

Rex  Brown 

24 

Speak  Softly 

Tell  Muhlestein 

24 

Helen  Keller 

Mrs.  Georgia  Hinkle 

23 

Magic  Morn 

Mrs.  Georgia  Hinkle 

23 

Patrician’s  Sweetheart 

Fred  W.  Cassebeer 

23 

Coffee  Royal 

Grant  Merrill 

22 

Fire  Magic 

Schreiners 

22 

Luxury  Line 

G.  A.  Carlson 

22 

Pinwheel 

Schreiners 

22 

Leo  Haven 

Mrs.  Serlena  Reynolds 

20 

Ruffled  Valentine 

Roy  Brizendine 

20 

Shadow  Waltz 

Chet  Tompkins 

20 

Starchy  Sue 

Horace  A.  Wright 

20 

Patricia  Craig 

Tom  Craig 

19 

Seafair  Princess 

Rex  Brown 

19 

Bon  Bon  Haven 

Mrs.  Serlena  Reynolds 

18 

Easter  Parade 

Dubes-Young 

18 

General  Mark  W.  Clark 

E.  and  A.  Watkins 

18 

Hawaiian  Breeze 

David  F.  Hall 

18 

Jean  Ann 

Donald  G.  Waters 

18 

Sunlit  Lace 

Mrs.  Mollie  Tallant 

18 
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HONORABLE  MENTION 
Varieties  Other  Than  Tall  Bearded 


Variety 

Louisianas 

Originator 

Votes 

Marquis  de  LaFayette  G.  W.  Holleyman 

8 

Suzanne  Arceneaux 

House  o’  Mac 

7 

Katherine  Comay 

Charles  W.  Arny 

6 

Lady  Storm 

Caroline  Dormon 

6 

Plain  Folks 

G.  W.  Holleyman 

5 

Tressie  Cook 

Charles  W.  Arny 

5 

Teal  wood 

Siberians 

D.  Steve  Varner 

21 

Placid  Waters 

Fred  W.  Cassebeer 

9 

Velvet  Night 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Edwards 

5 

Hotsienna 

Arils  and  Arilbreds 

Walter  Luihn 

41 

Imaret 

Tom  Wilkes 

38 

Jazz  Baby 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Noyd 

25 

Border  Queen 

Mrs.  Wilma  Vallette 

17 

Ardimac 

Eugene  Sundt 

11 

King  of  Nepal 

Rex  Brown 

11 

Beirut 

Walter  Luihn 

10 

Iman  Onco 

C.  G.  White 

7 

Letter  From  Home 

Jack  G.  Linse 

6 

Hoogimac 

Eugene  Sundt 

5 

Counterpoint 

Spurias 

Walter  Ferguson 

11 

Dark  Silk 

Walter  Ferguson 

8 

Banners  of  Blue 

Walter  Ferguson 

7 

Ruffled  Moth 

Walter  Ferguson 

7 

Dainty  Dancer 

Miniature  Tall  Bearded 

Mrs.  Alta  Brown 

19 

Already 

Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton 

19 

Polka  Dot 

Bennett  C.  Jones 

13 

Fairy  Dell 

Bennett  C.  Jones 

12 

Dizzy  Dame 

Walter  Welch 

12 

Orchid  Sheen 

Walter  Welch 

11 

Magic  Flute 

Ronald  J.  Beattie 

9 

Drop  of  Blue 

Mrs.  Alta  Brown 

7 

Cute  Capers 

Mrs.  Alta  Brown 

5 

Zing 

Standard  Dwarf  Bearded 

Mrs.  Mildred  Brizendine 

49 

Dear  Love 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton 

25 
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Variety 

Originator  Votes 

Little  Gremlin 

David  F.  Hall 

21 

Centerpiece 

Bennett  C.  Jones 

19 

Royal  Contrast 

Mrs.  Alta  Brown 

16 

Royal  Thumbprint 

Mrs.  Ruth  Stephenson 

16 

Sky  Baby 

Mrs.  Alta  Brown 

15 

Nylon  Ruffles 

Mrs.  Merrill  Doriot 

14 

Lilaclil 

Earl  R.  Roberts 

13 

Plickadee 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton 

13 

Delicate  Air 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton 

12 

Lilli-Purple 

Walter  Welch 

11 

Shine  Boy 

Mrs.  Mildred  Brizendine 

11 

Dainty  Delight 

Joseph  Gatty 

Intermediate  Bearded 

10 

Cutie 

Schreiners 

53 

Sugar 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton 

30 

Arctic  Flare 

Mrs.  Alta  Brown 

19 

Cream  Frills 

Mrs.  Alta  Brown 

16 

Interim 

Mrs.  Orpha  Salsman 

12 

Small  World 

El  Dorado  Gardens 

11 

All  Clear 

Mrs.  Alta  Brown 

10 

Barbi 

Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph 

10 

Elfin  Halo 

Earl  R.  Roberts 

6 

Sweet  Allegro 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Peterson 

Border  Bearded 

6 

Bayadere 

Mrs.  Opal  Brown 

65 

Little  Reb 

Mrs.  Mildred  Brizendine 

47 

Little  Sir  Echo 

Chet  W.  Tompkins 

42 

Timmie  Too 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Wolff 

34 

Debbie  Ann 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Wolff 

32 

Little  Dude 

Z.  G.  Benson 

25 

High  Hopes 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Fail 

18 

Radiant  Gem 

Mrs.  Opal  Brown 

18 

Doll  Dress 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Fail 

14 

Little  Lynn 

Mrs.  Charles  Sheaff 

11 

Forever  Amber 

David  F.  Hall 

10 

Bonnie  Lassie 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

10 

Little  Major 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Fail 

HIGH  COMMENDATION 

10 

Originator 

Seedling  or  Variety 

Adams,  Dr.  Ralph 

57-42B,  7  votes 

Albright,  Margaret 

23-60,  9  votes;  8-60,  5  votes 

Arny,  Charles  W. 

35-P-63,  6  votes;  25-BF-63,  6  votes 

Babson,  Sanford  L. 

M-97-16,  5  votes 

Baker,  O.  T. 

Girlish  Figure,  5  votes;  Light  of  Love 
8  votes 
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Originator 


Seedling  or  Variety 


Beattie,  Ronald  J. 

59-25,  5  votes 

Benson,  Cliff  W. 

59-17,  13  votes;  61-43,  11  votes;  Court¬ 
ship,  11  votes 

Benson,  Z.  G. 

W-10-10,  7  votes 

Bledsoe,  William  T. 

63-11,  7  votes;  63-8,  5  votes 

Brown,  Tom 

L-7A-5,  15  votes 

Carney,  Robert  S. 

60-D-l,  8  votes 

Carpenter,  Carl 

59-1,  8  votes;  59-2,  8  votes 

Cassebeer,  Fred  W. 

824,  5  votes 

Cook,  Paul  H. 

12357,  5  votes 

Corey,  Mrs.  Preston  E. 

5-Z-l,  7  votes 

Decker,  Mabel 

7A-1,  7  votes 

DeForest,  Fred 

61-41,  5  votes 

Dennis,  Mrs.  Dorothy 

6007,  5  votes 

Deru,  Mrs.  Louis 

A20-1,  8  votes 

Dubes- Young 

59-13,  5  votes 

Durrance,  Dr.  John  R. 

D60-90,  6  votes;  LD62-20,  5  votes 

El  Dorado  Gardens 

52-59B,  7  votes;  183-61A,  5  votes;  67- 
61  A,  5  votes;  63-2,  5  votes 

Fail,  Mrs.  H.  F. 

Alpine  Yodeler,  7  votes 

Fay,  Orville  W. 

59-31,  5  votes 

Ferguson,  Walker 

63-3,  6  votes;  63-4,  6  votes 

Flanagan,  L.  E. 

59-100-8,  10  votes 

Foster,  Doris 

63-1-1,  5  votes 

Fraser,  Dr.  L.  E. 

Party  Doll,  7  votes;  Pensive  Mood,  6 
votes 

Gaulter,  Larry 

60-40,  15  votes;  60-75,  5  votes;  59-95, 
9  votes 

Gibson,  J.  M. 

61-7L-A,  5  votes;  51-5E,  5  votes;  400A, 
6  votes;  400B,  5  votes 

Goett,  John  E. 

Arrangement,  6  votes 

Gordon,  Charles  P. 

Above  All,  12  votes 

Hamblen,  Mrs.  James  R. 

H60-63,  13  votes;  H-8-117,  11  votes; 
H59-66,  11  votes;  H9-24A,  5  votes; 
H7-105A,  5  votes;  HA-113-2,  5  votes 

Hansen,  Mrs.  Cleta 

CH-336,  6  votes 

Harris,  Fisher 

Western  Sun,  5  votes 

Hinkle,  Mrs.  Georgia 

R-7,  12  votes;  S26-1,  7  votes;  N-28-1, 
5  votes;  Dear  Bob,  5  votes 

Hoage,  Joseph  H. 

59-84,  14  votes;  59-8,  5  votes 

Holleyman,  G.  W. 

62-17,  7  votes 

Hunter,  Max 

58-4,  5  votes 

Jolly,  Mrs.  A.  R. 

58-1,  7  votes 

Kemp,  Alean 

6115,  5  votes;  6118,  5  votes 

Leavitt,  Melvin 

A-l,  7  votes 

Luihn,  Walter 

61-22,  8  votes 

Lyon,  David  W. 

58-7-12,  7  votes;  61-35-8,  5  votes 

McClure,  W.  E. 

M  1-36,  9  votes 

McCord,  Forrest 

Napoleon  Brandy,  7  votes 
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Originator 


Seedling  or  Variety 


MacMillan,  W.  B. 
Maddocks,  Fred 
Marsh,  James  E. 
Martin,  Luther  B. 
Mayberry,  George 
Moldovan,  Steve 
Muhlestein,  Tell 

Olson,  Marvin 
Palmer,  Mrs.  Ray  C. 


Peterson,  Les 
Quist,  Mrs.  Veronica 
Renfro,  Ruby 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Serlena 

Rich,  R.  A. 

Riddle,  Dr.  Matthew  C. 
Rider,  Earl 
Riley,  Joseph  O. 

Roach,  Mrs.  Lura 

Roe,  Mrs.  Bernice 
Rogers,  Willard  I. 
Saddoris,  Dr.  M.  L. 
Scharff,  Jake 
Schreiners 

Shoop,  George  A. 
Smith,  C.  and  K. 
Spalding,  Edna 
Stephenson,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Street,  Stanley  G. 

Tams,  Mrs.  Esther 
Tompkins,  Chet  W. 

Tucker,  James 
Varner,  D.  Steve 

Wall,  Mrs.  Dora 
Walker,  Marion  R. 
Wallace,  M.  D. 

Waters,  Donald  G. 


WHCR- 16-63,  5  votes 

M1561,  5  votes 

61-51,  10  votes;  62-4,  7  votes 

12-1,  9  votes 

M-58-7-1,  5  votes 

60- 40,  7  votes 

92,  9  votes;  166,  7  votes;  T-132,  6 
votes 

61- 15A,  8  votes 

1862B,  14  votes;  9660B,  10  votes; 
5162F,  8  votes;  1362C,  9  votes; 
476 OB,  6  votes 

LP63-5A,  5  votes;  LP63-7A,  5  votes 
88A-1,  5  votes 
R-l,  5  votes 

92-H-8,  8  votes;  Y35-9,  8  votes;  1H-3, 
7  votes;  Carnival  Haven,  5  votes 
K59-1A,  5  votes 
Lady  Frills,  6  votes 
60K-9,  6  votes 
R58-1,  6  votes 

Thelma  Leaton,  9  votes;  61-60A,  6 
votes;  59-20 A,  5  votes 

62- 9,  5  votes 
59-E-8,  5  votes 

58-  13 A,  13  votes 

56- 56-2B,  7  votes 

R-1053/4,  9  votes;  R156A,  5  votes; 
Prince  Indigo,  5  votes 

57- 6-4,  6  votes 

Kings  Highway,  5  votes 
Red  #1,  5  votes 
Momauquin,  5  votes 
B163,  5  votes 
T1863,  5  votes 

Fleet  Admiral,  5  votes;  Brook  Song,  6 
votes 

955B,  7  votes 

Avis,  6  votes;  59-34,  7  votes;  58-125, 
5  votes 

57-5A,  10  votes;  57-18A,  9  votes 
S116-61,  5  votes 

59- 36-1,  5  votes 
MMM2,  8  votes 


So  you  are  moving?  Then  send  your  new  address  to  the  St.  Louis  office  without 
delay,  and  include  the  approximate  date  of  the  move. 
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Popularity  Poll,  1963 

The  Twenty-fourth  Official  Symposium 


Following  are  the  results  of  the  Popularity  Poll  conducted  by  members  of 
the  American  Iris  Society  to  determine  the  one  hundred  favorite  iris  varieties 
of  the  year  from  500  varieties  listed  on  the  ballot. 

Fourteen  newcomers  have  found  their  way  into  the  list  for  the  first  time. 
They  are:  Rippling  Waters  (23),  Orange  Parade  (26),  Orchid  Jewel  (26), 
Gypsy  Lullaby  (61),  Golden  Masterpiece  (72),  Celestial  Glory  (74),  Licorice 
Stick  (75),  Fluted  Haven  (78),  Demetria  (82),  Bravado  (87),  Symphony 
(90),  Belton  Beauty  (91),  Cayenne  Capers  (93),  Memphis  Lass  (99). 

Those  they  replace  and  the  number  of  votes  each  received:  Regina  Maria 
(122),  Waxing  Moon  (122),  Queen’s  Lace  (122),  Caroline  Jane  (123), 
Native  Dancer  (119),  Lavenesque  (113),  Lady  Ilse  (113),  Tranquility 
(106),  Solid  Gold  (104),  Carmela  (101),  May  Hall  (99),  Cloudcap  (97), 
Char-Maize  (87),  Spanish  Peaks  (82). 

The  favorite  one  hundred  varieties  this  year,  their  positions  last  year,  and 


the  votes  cast  for  each,  are  as  follows: 


Position 

1963  1962  Variety  Votes 

1  2  Whole  Cloth  . 800 

2  1  Blue  Sapphire  . 758 

3  4  Amethyst  Flame  ...  726 

4  3  Violet  Harmony  . 639 

5  12  Allegiance  600 

6  9  Melodrama  . 591 

7  6  Eleanor’s  Pride  . 565 

8  5  Frost  and  Flame  ...  551 

9  7  Sable  Night  . 492 

10  15  Celestial  Snow  . 455 

11  29  Black  Swan  445 

12  28  Edenite  . 437 

13  7  Mary  Randall  . 432 

14  24  Rococo  . 429 

15  10  Happy  Birthday  . 416 

16  19  Butterscotch  Kiss  417 

17  11  First  Violet  410 

18  18  Olympic  Torch  405 

19  31  Dot  and  Dash  366 

20  16  Swan  Ballet  351 

21  20  Techny  Chimes  . 350 

22  32  Emma  Cook  . 337 

23  Rippling  Waters  ..  334 

24  14  Black  Taffeta  . 329 

25  13  June  Meredith  323 

26  Orange  Parade  . 316 

Orchid  Jewel  316 

28  51  Rainbow  Gold  309 

29  29  Galilee  . 303 


Position 

1963  1962  Variety  Votes 

26  Truly  Yours  . 303 

31  34  Indiglow  . 298 

32  23  Limelight  . 295 

33  42  Pretty  Carol  . 288 

34  22  Pierre  Menard  . 284 

35  21  Inca  Chief  . 282 

36  41  Glittering  Amber  .  .  .  276 

37  56  Bang  . 268 

38  36  Brass  Accents  . 267 

39  16  Palomino  . 265 

40  25  Cliffs  of  Dover  . 264 

41  46  Millionaire  . 258 

42  65  Henry  Shaw  . 246 

43  35  Snow  Goddess  . 242 

44  76  Pacific  Panorama  231 

45  66  Dawn  Crest  . 230 

46  37  Dotted  Swiss  229 

47  40  Taholah  . 218 

48  68  Utah  Valley  . 212 

49  88  Wayward  Wind  . 210 

50  38  Chivalry  . 203 

51  64  Captain  Gallant  . 202 

52  97  Chinquapin  201 

86  Curl’d  Cloud  . 201 

54  Lula  Marguerite  .  201 

55  44  Dreamy  . 200 

56  63  Arctic  Flame  . 196 

50  Elmohr  . 196 

58  99  Polka  Time  . 195 
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Position 

1963  1962  Variety  Votes 

59  27  Argus  Pheasant  193 

60  45  Caribou  Trail  191 

61  Gypsy  Lullaby  . 189 

62  43  Lynn  Hall  ...  188 


63  72  Top  Flight  179 

64  60  Black  Hills  . 178 

65  52  Golden  Garland  174 

49  Lady  Mohr  174 


67  48  Ola  Kala  . 172 

68  46  Cathedral  Bells  170 

69  58  Bronze  Bell  166 

70  71  Valimar  . 165 

71  53  New  Snow  . 163 

72  Golden  Masterpiece  162 

33  Rehobeth  162 

74  Celestial  Glory  . 159 

75  Licorice  Stick  158 

76  69  South  Pacific  .  157 

81  Poet’s  Dream  157 

78  Fluted  Haven  156 

79  39  Pinnacle  155 


Position 

1963  1962  Variety  Votes 

80  83  Wabash  153 

81  62  Harbor  Blue  . 152 

82  86  Cascadian  . 147 

Demetria  147 

78  Foxfire  . 147 

66  Thotmes  III  147 

86  57  Frances  Craig  . 146 

87  Bravado  . 143 

88  70  Violet  Hills  . 141 

89  72  Desert  Song  . 139 

90  Symphony  . 138 

91  Belton  Beauty  . 137 

60  Snow  Flurry  . 137 

93  Cayenne  Capers  . 136 

94  83  Minnie  Colquitt  135 

95  58  Beechleaf  .  134 

96  55  Blue  Rhythm  133 

97  94  Allaglow  . 129 

98  77  Sierra  Skies  . 128 

99  75  Helen  Collin gwood  124 

Memphis  Lass  . 124 


Mrs.  Walter  H.  Buxton 
Chairman,  Awards  Committee 


Judges’  Choice,  1963 

Following  are  the  results  of  the  eleventh  annual  Judges’  Choice  balloting. 
Varieties  eligible  this  year  were  the  winners  of  the  Honorable  Mention  Award 
in  1962  and  1963.  Ballots  were  received  from  422  judges. 


The  top  25  tall  bearded  varieties 


Place 

Variety 

1 

Rippling  Waters 

2 

Orange  Parade 

3 

Wild  Ginger 

4 

Licorice  Stick 

5 

Gypsy  Lullaby 

6 

Celestial  Glory 

7 

Dark  Fury 

8 

Blue  Baron 

9 

Esther  Fay 

10 

High  Above 

11 

Cayenne  Capers 

12 

Miss  Indiana 

13 

Chinese  Coral 

and  the  votes  each  received  are: 


Originator  Votes 

Orville  W.  Fay  . 219 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen  212 

J.  M.  Gibson  155 

Schreiner’s  . 153 

Mrs.  Opal  Brown  . 148 

Bro.  Charles  Rechamp  144 

Walter  Luihn  . 143 

Robert  Schreiner  142 

Orville  W.  Fay  . 129 

Fred  De Forest  123 

J.  M.  Gibson  113 

Paul  H.  Cook  107 

Orville  W.  Fay  . 101 
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Place  Variety  Originator  Votes 

14  Tea  Apron  El  Dorado  Gardens  .  99 

15  Spanish  Affair  George  A.  Shoop  69 

16  Golden  Years  David  F.  Hall  68 

Top  of  the  World  Margaret  Albright  68 

18  Tomeco  Mrs.  Glen  Suiter  .  66 

19  Raspberry  Whirl  Mrs.  Opal  Brown  .  65 

Fifth  Avenue  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen  .  65 

21  Ultrapoise  Mrs.  Luella  Noyd  64 

22  Crinkled  Beauty  Robert  Schreiner  .  60 

September  Song  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen  .  60 

24  Green  Quest  Rex  Brown  .  59 

25  Bright  Cloud  Mrs.  Opal  Brown  58 


Runners-up  receiving  33  or  more  votes:  Brasilia  (Schreiners)  54;  Emerald 
Fountain  (O.  Brown)  53;  Leather  Lace  (Plough)  53;  Martel  (Muhlestein) 
53;  Henna  Stitches  (Gibson)  50;  Lilting  Melody  (D.  Palmer)  50;  Moongate 
(Sass)  50;  Rose  Hermosa  (Sundt)  50;  Van  Cliburn  (C.  W.  Benson)  49; 
Superlation  (P.  Cook)  48;  White  Pride  (Branch)  48;  Pacific  Harmony 
(Terrell)  45;  Mauve  Mink  (D.  Hall)  44;  Mollie  Emms  (Hamblen)  43; 
Congeniality  (P.  Cook)  40;  Grade  Pfost  (E.  Smith)  40;  Lime  Joy  (Schmel- 
zer)  40;  Black  Nitie  (Z.  Benson)  39;  Precious  Promise  (R.  Olson)  39;  Royal 
Fanfare  (Branch)  38;  Brightside  (Schreiner)  37;  Breathless  (C.  Schirmer) 
37;  Country  Cream  (Sparger)  36;  Debonair  Blue  (Guy  Rogers)  36;  Moon 
Crest  (Rudolph)  36;  Brilliant  Star  (D.  Hall)  35;  L’lita  (Tams)  35;  Rumbling 
Thunder  (Tompkins)  35;  Dark  Splendor  (Fay)  34;  Glamorous  (Plough)  34; 
Pink  Cheeks  (Randolph)  34;  Fairy  Fable  (Ernst)  33;  Jean  Boyd  Fittz 
(C.  and  A.  Watkins)  33. 

Irises  other  than  tall  bearded  which  received  22  or  more  votes: 

Spuria:  Laced  Butterfly  (Muhlestein)  26;  Fluted  Buttercup  (Muhlestein)  24. 
Siberian:  Tealwood  (Varner)  38;  Placid  Waters  (Cassebeer)  23. 

Aril-Onco:  Plotsienna  (Luihn)  54;  Kalifa  Kashan  (White)  40;  Distant  Mesa 
(W.  Kirk)  34;  Imaret  (T.  and  W.  Wilkes)  30;  Jazz  Baby  (Noyd)  29. 

Intermediate  Bearded:  Cutie  (Schreiners)  59;  Butter  Bit  (Plough)  36;  Sugar 
(Warburton)  36;  Arctic  Flare  (A.  Brown)  32;  Mellite  (Goett)  27. 

Miniature  Tall  Bearded:  Dainty  Dancer  (A.  Brown)  35. 

Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded:  Atomic  Blue  (Welch)  32;  Already  (Warburton) 
27;  Knick-Knack  (Greenlee)  27. 

Border  Bearded:  Tulare  (Hamblen)  133;  Bayadere  (O.  Brown)  76;  Little 
Reb  (M.  Brizendine)  60;  Little  Sir  Echo  (Chas.  Tompkins)  52;  Timmie 
Too  (Wolff)  36;  Debbie  Ann  (Wolff)  31;  Little  Dude  (Z.  Benson)  29; 
Little  Dolly  (D.  Hall)  23. 

Standard  Dwarf  Bearded:  Zing  (M.  Brizendine)  59;  Knotty  Pine  (Goett)  40; 
Easter  Holiday  (Durrance)  30;  Little  Gremlin  (D.  Hall)  27;  Centerpiece 
(B.  Jones)  25;  Nylon  Ruffles  (Doriot)  22;  Shine  Boy  (M.  Brizendine) 
22. 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  Buxton, 
Chairman,  Awards  Committee 
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Irises  As  Seen  in  Eight  States 

Ralph  and  Helen  Lewis 

This  year  we  have  again  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  combine  a 
vacation  trip  and  business  so  that  we  were  able  to  see  irises  in  bloom  in 
eight  different  states.  In  most  of  these  the  season  was  short  and  bad,  yet  we 
saw,  and  have  notes  on  more  new  varieties  than  ever  before. 

The  following  comments  are  based  on  observation  in  these  gardens:  In 
North  Carolina— Mrs.  Ray  Wilson,  Cannon,  Elsevier,  and  our  own  in  Durham; 
Mclntire  in  Chapel  Hill;  L.  Powell  at  Princeton;  O’Brien,  Drane,  John  Wilson, 
and  Paquet  at  Greensboro;  Johnston  at  Jamestown;  Parham  in  High  Point; 
Seville  in  Statesville;  Nifong  at  Kernersville;  Jackson  and  Stadler  at  Rieds- 
ville;  and  Farrar  at  Lucia.  The  out-of-state  gardens  seen  include:  The  Earl 
Browder,  Paff,  and  Centennial  gardens  at  St.  Albans,  West  Virginia;  Wicker- 
sham  and  Fredericks  at  Urbana,  Ohio;  Paul  Cook  and  Mary  Williamson  at 
Bluffton,  Indiana;  Bill  Carter  in  Mitchellville,  Iowa;  the  Whiting  garden  at 
Mapleton,  Iowa;  Ethel  Ricker  and  Soo-Preme  gardens  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa; 
Buena  Vista  Garden  at  Vermillion,  South  Dakota;  and  John  Harvey’s  garden 
at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Our  comments  on  introduced  varieties  are  listed  by  color  class;  seedlings 
are  discussed  in  a  separate  section. 

WHITES 

White  Pride  (Branch  ’62).  (Hinkle’s  E-27-1  x  Cliffs  of  Dover)  X  Spanish 
Peaks.  This  is  a  white  that  is  a  close  approach  to  perfection  in  form,  grace, 
beauty,  and  clarity  of  color.  The  large  and  very  white  flowers  have  yellow 
beards  and  show  exceptionally  fine  substance.  The  stalks  are  strong  and 
branching  is  excellent. 

Just  Heaven  (C.  James  ’63).  Cliffs  of  Dover  X  Chivalry.  A  fine  blue- 
white  bitone.  The  standards  are  almost  a  pale  blue  and  the  falls  edged  with 
this  color  on  a  pure  white  ground.  The  flowers  are  large,  well  formed  and 
strongly  substanced. 

Arctic  Symphony  (Randolph  ’61).  (Blue  Cayuga  x  Distance)  X  Spanish 
Peaks.  Another  excellent  blue-white  with  a  matching  beard,  the  stems  are 
tall  and  well  branched  and  form  and  substance  are  more  than  satisfactory. 
Reported  to  be  exceptionally  hardy. 

Movie  Hour  (Kehr  ’60).  Tranquility  X  (Distance  x  Spanish  Peaks).  A 
very  fine,  clean,  white  self  that  is  excellently  formed,  with  closed  standards 
and  flaring  falls.  It  has  good  substance  and  branching. 

Red  Lance  (Fay  ’61).  Lipstick  X  sib.  to  Arctic  Flame.  An  excellent 
white  with  a  good  red  beard,  it  has  globular  standards  and  flaring  falls. 
Stalks,  branching,  substance,  and  performance  are  excellent. 

Cloud  Dancer  (Plough  ’59).  Cloud  Parade  X  Native  Dancer.  The  large 
flowers  are  very  ruffled  and  laced,  with  somewhat  open  standards  and 
flaring  falls.  The  beard  is  bright  red.  Substance  is  excellent. 

Fluted  Haven  (Reynolds  ’58).  Snow  Flury  X  Cloud  Castle.  One  of  the 

Mr.  Lewis  is  a  member  of  the  Engineering  Faculty  at  Duke  University,  an  AIS- 
accredited  judge,  and  past  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Iris  Society.  Mrs.  Lewis 
has  a  masters  degree  in  botany  and  is  an  ardent  color  photographer.  Their  home 
is  in  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
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alltime  great  whites.  This  is  a  self  of  extreme  purity  of  color,  very  beautifully 
formed  and  ruffled,  and  superbly  substanced.  Excellent  in  all  respects,  its 
performance  has  been  unusually  fine  from  garden  to  garden  and  from  season 
to  season. 

Other  fine  irises  in  this  color  class  were  Piety,  Henry  Shaw,  Rejoice, 
Wedgewood  Haven,  Swan  Ballet,  and  Arctic  Flame. 

CREAM,  IVORY  AND  CREAM  EFFECT 

Moon  Crest  (Rudolph  62).  From  seedlings  involving  May  Hall,  New 
Horizon,  Noonday  Sky,  Cameo,  and  Snow  Flury.  A  large,  well-formed  showy 
flower,  with  canary-yellow  standards  and  creamy  falls  edged  canary-yellow. 

Candle  Magic  (DeForest  ’61).  (Frances  Kent)  x  (Paradise  Pink)  X 
Palomino.  A  large,  pale  ivory  or  cream  flower  flushed  pink  and  sporting  a 
tangerine  beard.  This  is  good  in  every  respect. 

Point  Face  (Gibson  ’60).  Ballerina  X  Happy  Birthday.  A  large  flower, 
superbly  formed,  ivory  or  cream  in  color,  and  nicely  laced  and  fluted.  The 
beard  is  tangerine.  Excellent. 

Cream  Crest  (Muhlestein  ’59).  Involving  Utah  Cream  sib.,  Yellow-Tower, 
and  Spring  Sunshine.  One  of  our  favorites.  A  large  beautifully  formed  cream 
with  closed  standards  and  flaring  falls,  that  has  gorgeous  ruffling,  excellent 
substance,  and  is  very  nicely  branched. 

Some  other  fine  irises  were  Princess  Anne,  Adorn,  Ivory  Work,  Soaring 
Kite,  Amandine,  and  Desert  Song. 

YELLOW,  GOLD  AND  ORANGE 

Orange  Jade  (Wise  ’63).  Seedling  X  On  Stage.  We  think  this  is  the  closest 
approach  to  orange  we  have  ever  seen.  The  form  and  substance  are  excellent, 
height  is  moderate,  performance  is  very  satisfactory.  We  have  watched  and 
admired  this  iris  for  three  years. 

Rainbow  Gold  (Plough  ’60).  Butterscotch  Kiss  X  ((Ruth  x  Rainbow  Room) 
x  Mary  Randall)).  A  beautifully  formed,  clear  golden  yellow,  extremely  flo- 
riferous  and  a  finer  performer.  Stalks,  substance,  and  branching  are  excellent. 
Very  showy  in  the  garden. 

Belle  Haven  (Reynolds  ’61).  (Radiation  x  Schirmer  Sdlg.)  X  (Foxfire  x 
Chantilly).  A  daffodil-yellow  self  with  deeper  colored  beard,  different  in  color 
tone  from  most  yellows.  The  flower  has  tight  standards  and  flaring  falls  and 
is  excellently  ruffled. 

Spanish  Affair  (Shoop  60).  ((Jeb  Stuart  x  Floradora)  x  (Salmon  Shell 
x  Apricot  Glory))  X  ((Jeb  Stuart  x  Floradora)  x  (Salmon  Shell  x  Pink  For¬ 
mal)).  A  large  flower  that  is  excellently  formed,  peachy  orange  in  color. 
Substance  and  branching  are  good. 

Brightside  (Schreiner  61).  Golden  Ruffles  x  (Midwest  Gem  x  Chantilly) 
X  Spanish  Peaks  x  (Midwest  Gem  x  Chantilly).  A  big  lemon-yellow  self  that 
has  closed  standards  and  falls  with  only  moderate  flare.  Edges  of  petals  are 
very  lacy. 

Golden  Years  (D.  Hall  ’61).  Sdlg.  X  Golden  Cailand.  P)eep  gold  floweis 
have  closed  standards  and  flaring  falls,  with  a  white  blaze  at  the  beard.  Ex¬ 
cellent  in  every  way. 

Other  golds  and  yellows  that  performed  well  this  year  were  Orange 
Parade,  Sun  Haven,  Full  Dress,  Gold  Formal,  Golden  Zebra,  Golden 
Gene,  Bright  Forecast,  Orange  Banner,  and  Bravado. 
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BROWN,  TAN  AND  COPPER 

Treasure  Trail  (Tompkins  ’62).  Allaglow  X  Inca  Chief.  Flowers  are  big 
and  excellently  formed,  with  domed  standards  and  falls  that  flare  almost 
horizontally.  The  color  is  a  brilliant  orange  copper  with  self  beard.  Substance 
is  fine  and  branching  is  excellent. 

Nut  Spice  (Hockett  ’62).  (Good  News  x  Desert  Tan)  X  ( Breakaway  x 
Party  Apron).  A  warm,  luminous  golden-brown  blend  that  gives  a  distinctly 
different  color  effect  in  the  garden.  The  individual  flowers  have  fine  form  and 
sturdy  substance. 

Brasilia  (Schreiner  ’61).  (Drum  Major  x  Pacemaker)  x  Inca  Chief  X 
(Caldron).  The  flower  is  a  fine  copper-henna  blend  that  is  well  formed  and 
widely  flared,  very  brilliant  and  attractive  in  effect. 

Pongee  Lace  (Plough  ’62).  Yesteryear  X  (Ruffled  Gem  x  Butterscotch 
Kiss  sib. ) .  The  big  flowers  are  nicely  formed,  with  closed  standards  and  flar¬ 
ing  falls.  Lacing  is  heavy  and  the  color  effect  is  a  soft  pastelled  buff  or 
pongee.  Pollen  is  fertile. 

Other  fine  performers  in  this  class  were  Rusticana,  Copperopolis,  Brass 
Accent,  Dr.  K,  Honey  Amber,  Perique,  Bronze  Armor,  Beechleaf, 
Bronze  Bell,  and  Teiotmes  III. 

REDS 

Donnybrook  (Tompkins  ’61).  Hyblaze  X  Defiance.  A  very  red  iris,  and 
a  good  performer  here.  A  fine  new  red  from  a  man  who  has  bred  many  of 
the  best  in  this  color  class. 

General  Mark  W.  Clark  (Watkins  ’62).  Sable  Night  X  Garnet  Royal. 
An  excellently  formed  flower  with  tight  standards  and  flaring  falls.  It  is 
velvety  in  texture  and  very  strongly  substanced;  the  color  is  garnet  or  deep 
red.  Different  and  attractive.  Beard  is  bronze  in  color  and  unobtrusive.  Stalks 
were  unusually  tall,  strong  and  nicely  branched. 

Red  Slippers  (Dubes-Young  ’61).  Garden  Glory  X  Ebony  Echo.  This  is 
about  the  nearest  approach  to  true  red  that  we  have  seen.  Beautifully  formed, 
unusually  well  substanced,  nicely  ruffled,  and  resistant  to  summer  weather, 
it  is  an  excellent  iris. 

Fire  Magic  (Schreiner  ’62).  Sdlg.  K-124-A  X  Trim.  This  is  a  nice  copper- 
red  bitone.  The  flowers  have  tight  standards  and  flaring  falls  decorated  with 
a  bright  orange  beard. 

Burning  Brand  (Whiting  ’62).  Cock  Pheasant  X  (Pepperpot  x  Campfire 
Glow).  This  is  definitely  a  hot  color;  it  has  a  smoldering  glow  that  certainly 
stands  out.  It  stands  up  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  and  performs 
excellently. 

Red  Ruffles  (Leland  ’62).  Turbo-Fire  X  Great  Day.  A  deep-toned  blood- 
red  flower,  unusually  resistant  to  sun,  that  is  nicely  formed  and  has  a  brilliant 
orange  beard. 

Some  other  excellent  reds  were,  Turbo-Fire,  War  Bonnet,  Burgundy 
Belle,  Son  of  Satan,  Tonalea,  and  Rampage. 

PINK  AND  APRICOT 

Sunday  Silk  (Tompkins  ’62).  Cameo  Coral  X  May  Hall.  Nice  on  a  first- 
year  plant.  A  cerise-pink  flower  with  great  intensity  of  color  and  excellence 
of  form,  that  is  pleasingly  ruffled.  The  standards  close  and  the  falls  are  broad 
and  well  flared.  The  beard  is  red. 

Compliment  (Mrs.  Paul  Cook  ’63).  (Sdlg.  x  Paradise  Pink)  X  June 
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Soaring  Kite 

Pale  primrose  self,  by  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Nelson,  one  of  this 
year’s  winners  of  the  Award  of  Merit.  Photograph  by 
Gordon  W.  Plough. 


Meredith.  We  have  followed  this  rose  pink  as  a  seedling.  It  is  in  all  ways 
excellent,  nicely  formed,  well  substanced,  clearly  and  cleanly  colored.  A 
worthwhile  pink. 

Bon  Bon  Haven  (Reynolds  ’60).  Opera  Pink  X  Rosedale.  A  light,  true, 
clear  pink  self  with  a  rosy  red  beard.  Charming  in  color,  graceful  of  form, 
strongly  substanced,  and  excellent  in  performance.  Another  splendid  “Haven” 
iris. 

Breathless  (Schirmer  62).  Radiation  X  Ballerina.  A  fine,  new  light 
flamingo  pink.  While  its  color  is  not  deep,  it  has  great  clarity  of  tone.  Growth 
habits  are  excellent. 

Karen  Lynn  (Theurer  ’62).  Party  Dress  X  Top  Flight.  A  well  formed 
apricot-pink  flower  with  closed  standards  and  flaring  falls.  Nicely  ruffled  and 
well-substanced  flowers  on  good,  well-branched  stems.  Reported  fertile  both 
ways. 

Homecoming  (J.  Nelson  ’62).  Nike  X  Magnet  sib.  Very  large,  pale 
apricot-pink  flowers.  The  beard  is  red  in  color  and  extra  heavy,  the  branching 
is  good. 

One  Desire  (Shoop  ’60).  La  Parisienne  X  June  Meredith.  This  is  a  true 
pink  self,  with  neither  apricot  nor  rose  influence.  The  beard  is  in  the  same 
tone  and  slightly  deeper.  Form  is  excellent,  and  this  is  an  iris  with  very 
satisfactory  stems  and  branching,  and  with  good  growth  habits. 

Some  other  fine  pinks  that  we  saw  were  Fairy  Fable,  Chances  Are, 
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Changing  World,  Fair  Luzon,  New  Arrival,  Pink  Torch,  Cherry  Pink, 
and  Esther  Fay. 

ORCHID  AND  LILAC 

Shadow  Waltz  (Tompkins  ’62).  (Berta  B  x  Cliffs  of  Dover)  X  Spring 
Festival.  An  airy,  flaring,  fluted  flower  of  varying  shades  of  lilac  and  violet. 
Fragile  and  delicate  in  effect,  it  is  very  strongly  substanced  and  resists  un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions  amazingly.  A  good  grower,  with  strong  stems 
and  good  branching,  here  is  one  of  Chet’s  finest  new  irises.  We  love  it. 

Ever  and  Ever  (I.  Hope  ’62).  Violet  Harmony  X  (Lavanesque  x  Arlene 
Wood).  A  very  large,  broad-petaled  light  orchid-violet,  new  and  exciting. 

Desert  Thistle  (Gibson  ’61).  Sdlg.  43-25  X  Palomino.  An  orchid-to-violet 
iris  flower  with  a  blaze  of  deeper  color  at  the  tip  of  the  deep  tangerine  beard. 
Large,  well-formed,  and  excellently  substanced  blooms. 

Foxcharm  (Fox  ’59).  Bryce  Canyon  X  May  Charm.  A  large  flower  of 
mauve  or  violet  with  some  brown  at  the  haft.  The  blooms  are  large,  beauti¬ 
fully  formed,  and  well  placed  on  tall,  strong,  nicely  branched  stems. 

Some  other  good  varieties  in  this  class  are  Lilac  Snow,  Rippling  Waters, 
and  Enchanted  Violet. 

VIOLET  AND  PURPLE 

Rumpling  Thunder  (Tompkins  ’62).  (Blue  Sapphire  x  Down  Beat)  X 
Real  Glory.  A  grand  new  deep  blue-violet  flower,  large,  superbly  formed, 
and  finely  substanced,  this  appeared  even  bluer  to  us  this  year.  Tall,  strong, 
well-branched  stems. 

Royal  Fanfare  (Branch  ’62).  ((Harriet  Thoreau  x  Hall  sdlg.)  x  (Harriet 
Thoreau  x  Hall  sdlg.))  X  Hall  sdlg.  4913.  A  brilliant  flower,  large  in  size, 
with  superb  form  and  substance.  The  color  is  spectrum  violet,  with  a 
tangerine  beard.  This  is  fully  up  to  Dr.  Branch’s  exacting  standards. 

Twilight  Zone  (Tompkins  ’63).  Mountain  Music  X  (Down  Beat  x  A1 
Borak).  A  pastelled  blue-violet  color  like  a  range  of  distant  hills  against  a 
deepening  twilight  sky.  A  subdued  beauty.  The  form  is  extremely  graceful 
and  substance  excellent.  A  very  charming  iris. 

Hermosa  Haven  (Reynolds  ’61).  (Snow  Carnival  x  Radiation)  X  Rose 
Sails.  A  charming  red-violet  flower,  lighted  by  a  tangerine  beard.  Fully  up 
to  “Haven”  standards. 

Molly  Emms  (Hamblen  ’62).  Fashion  Show  X  Graduation  Gift.  A  big 
petunia-purple  with  a  metallic  sheen  and  a  beard  of  nasturtium  red.  Excellent 
form  and  lots  of  ruffles. 

Other  fine  ones  in  this  class  include  Blazing  Violet,  Rhythmic  Mood, 
Jersey  Beauty,  Mountain  Music,  Violet  Rhythm,  Violet  Haven,  Bengal 
Beauty,  Sugar  Babe,  Lady  Angie,  Foxgrapes,  Tromerii,  Polka  Time, 
Purple  Haven,  and  Utah  Valley. 

BLACK 

Ecstatic  Night  (P.  Cook  ’63).  Sdlg.  x  Dark  Boatman  X  ((Black  Forest  x 
Sable  Night)  x  (Black  Forest  x  sdlg.)).  Anyone  who  has  even  seen  Paul 
Cook’s  group  of  selected  black  seedlings  would  realize  the  difficulty  of  choos¬ 
ing  a  best  one,  but  for  three  years  this  flower  has  seemed  to  us  to  rate  such 
selection.  Fine  form,  very  deep  rich  color,  excellent  performance,  substance 
and  branching  combine  with  a  very  velvety  texture,  to  make  a  truly  worth¬ 
while  iris. 

Midnight  Shadows  (Terrell  ’62).  (Northwestern  x  Storm  Warning)  X 
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Black  Hills.  A  fine  black  from  the  blue  side.  Tight,  globular  standards  and 
flaring  falls  and  a  dark  beard  make  an  excellent  iris. 

Shades  of  Night  (Millice  ’62).  Black  Taffeta  X  Black  Hills.  Purple-black 
standards,  velvety  violet-black  flaring  falls,  give  depth  of  color  to  this  well- 
formed,  flared  iris  with  a  deep  blue  beard.  One  we  want. 

Ravenwood  (Lowry  ’61).  Beau  Violet  X  Triumvirate.  An  excellent  blue- 
black  self  with  a  yellow-tipped  blue  beard.  One  that  we  liked  and  want. 

Jet  Black  (Brizendine  ’61).  Sdlg.  X  sdlg.  A  very  dark  flower.  Standards 
are  deep  blue-black  and  falls  are  black,  of  velvety  texture  and  nicely  formed. 
The  blooms  are  very  weather  resistant. 

Some  other  excellent  blacks  were  Blackness,  Edenite,  Deep  Black,  Dark 
Fury,  Black  Swan,  Tropical  Dusk,  Licorice  Stick,  Dark  Ecstacy,  Dark 
Splendor,  and  Dark  Stranger. 

BLUE  (DARK,  MEDIUM  AND  LIGHT) 

Allegiance  (P.  Cook  ’58).  Dark  Boatman  X  ((Distance  x  blue  sdlg.)  x 
Pierre  Menard)).  The  peer  of  any  blue  iris,  and  the  darkest  and  bluest  of 
any  we  know.  Beautifully  formed,  nicely  waved,  and  heavily  substanced 
flowers  are  carried  by  tall,  well-branched  stalks.  We  know  of  no  better  iris. 

Blue  Baron  (Schreiner  ’62).  Helen  McGregor  x  Fay  sdlg.  X  ((Jane 
Phillips  x  sdlg.  E-398)  x  (Cloud  Castle  x  Narain)).  Exceedingly  large  flowers, 
heavily  ruffled  and  excellently  formed,  with  lots  of  flare  to  the  falls,  have  an 
airy  effect  and  fine  substance.  The  stalks  are  tall  and  well  branched.  It  is 
not  so  blue  in  tone  as  some  other  new  dark  blues,  but  it  is  certainly  an 
exciting  flower. 

Deep  Space  (Tompkins  ’62).  ((Consolation  x  Columbia)  x  (Down  Beat 
x  Mountain  Music))  X  Dark  Boatman.  A  very  dark  blue  in  color,  not  quite 
as  dark  as  Allegiance  but  equally  blue.  The  texture  is  satiny  rather  than 
velvety.  Substance  and  form  are  equally  fine.  If  you  love  the  deeper  blues, 
this  is  a  “must  have.’’ 

Carolina  Royal  (Powell  ’62).  Midnight  X  Blue  Violet.  Since  the  first 
year  it  opened  we  have  considered  this  to  be  a  truly  fine  medium-dark  blue. 
It  has  excellent  form  and  substance,  is  floriferous  and  hardy,  and  very  weather 
resistant. 

Blue  Rejoice  (Dubes-Young  ’62).  (Snow  Flurry  x  Azure  Skies)  X  Soo 
Preme  Sue.  A  large  and  very  flaring  flower.  The  color  is  a  very  true  and 
intense  medium  blue.  It  takes  wind,  sun,  and  rain  amazingly  well  and  is 
excellent  in  every  respect. 

Hope’s  Diamond  (Hope  ’62).  ((Grmaco  x  Great  Lakes)  x  (Jane  Phillips 
x  Billowy  Sea))  X  (Chivalry  x  B.ue  Rhythm)  x  Sky  Chief.  A  medium  blue 
self  with  a  silvery  overlay.  It  is  big,  with  smooth  texture,  fine  substance  and 
form. 

Blue  Ballad  (Branch  ’63).  Airy  Charm  X  C.  Benson’s  56-6B,  a  sister  to 
Henry  Shaw.  A  flaring  medium  blue  with  almost  no  tendency  toward  violet. 
Fully  up  to  the  standard  that  Dr.  Branch  sets  for  his  iris  introductions. 

Cross  Country  (Dr.  Knocke  ’63).  Harbor  Blue  X  Cliffs  of  Dover.  A 
beautifully  ruffled,  clear  light  blue  that  takes  sun,  wind  and  rain  exception¬ 
ally  well.  Excellent. 

Silver  Song  (Tompkins  ’63).  (Sky  Crystal  x  DeForest’s  56-69:  Rehobeth 
x  Cloudcap)  X  Dotted  Swiss.  A  silvery  light  blue,  well  formed,  with  closed 
standards  and  flaring  falls  which  show  nice  ruffling.  Fine  in  every  respect. 
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Lilac  Festival 

AIS  judges  voted  an  Award  of  Merit  for  this  light  orchid  self 
originated  by  Gordon  W.  Plough.  Photograph  by  Mr.  Plough. 


Sudbury  River  (Buttrick  ’60).  Flying  Squadron  X  Concord  River.  A  huge 
medium  blue  in  the  general  color  class  of  its  parent,  Concord  River.  It  is, 
however,  distinctly  different  and  equally  fine.  Size,  substance,  branching, 
and  texture  are  all  superb. 

Van  Cliburn  (Benson  ’61).  (Jane  Phillips  x  (Spanish  Peaks  x  Cloudless 
Sky) )  X  Starlight.  The  color,  quality,  size,  substance  and  form  of  this  iris 
approach  perfection.  Stems  are  tall  and  strong,  branching  is  excellent,  and  it 
has  that  “little  extra  something”  that  makes  a  champion.  The  peer  of  any 
medium  blue  iris  grown. 

Other  fine  blues  included  Royal  Canadian,  Pierre  Menard,  Indiglow, 
Flag  Ship,  Royal  Image,  Concord  River,  French  Flair,  Blue  Crest,  Blue 
Haven,  Blue  Linen,  Lost  River,  Striped  Butterfly,  Azure  Haven, 
Salem,  Blue  Sapphire,  and  Bar  Harbor. 

PLICATAS 

Wild  Ginger  (Gibson  ’62).  (Tahola  X  Floradora  Flounce).  A  charming 
new  plicata  with  ginger  brown  markings  on  a  white  ground.  Standards  are 
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closed  and  falls  are  broad,  round,  and  flare  nicely.  We  liked  this  very  much 
wherever  we  saw  it. 

Easter  Parade  (Dubes-Young  61).  Masked  Ball  X  Los  Angeles.  Big, 
well-formed  flowers  with  clean  violet  stitching  on  a  white  ground.  Such 
clarity  of  marking  is  unusual  in  plicatas. 

Party  Apron  (Hockett  61).  ((Starkist  x  Honor  Bright)  x  (Cinnamon  Toast 
x  Gala  Finale) )  X  Starkist  x  Cinnamon  Toast.  A  plicata  showing  brown 
markings  on  a  yellow  ground;  the  sturdy  flowers  are  grown  on  well-branched 
stalks. 

Rimfire  (Tompkins  ’60).  Starkist  X  Cinnamon  Toast.  This  flower  has 
red  standards  and  a  broad  red  border  on  the  white  ground  of  the  falls.  We 
thought  it  was  unusually  attractive. 

Other  fine  plicatas  were  Henna  Stitches,  Rococo,  Whirling  Girl,  Mem¬ 
phis  Lass,  Tahola,  Full  Voltage,  Karachi  and  Dot  and  Dash. 

BLENDS 

Ultrapoise  (Noyd  ’62).  (((Honeyflow  x  Tobacco  Road)  x  Cliffdel)  x 
((Salmon  Shell  x  Hall  44-09)  x  Pink  Formal))  X  Garden  Gold.  This  charm¬ 
ing  flower  is  a  straw-yellow  tint  flushed  pink  and  sports  a  brilliant  tangerine 
beard.  It  is  nicely  formed  and  beautifully  ruffled. 

Kachina  Doll  (Plough  ’62).  Sib  to  Flaring  Ivory  X  ((Pink  Cameo  x  Pink 
Formal)  x  Mary  Randall).  A  beautiful  blend  of  rose-pink,  apricot,  buff  and 
purple,  with  a  tangerine  beard.  The  flowers  are  big,  nicely  formed  and  sub- 
stanced,  and  showy.  It  is  reported  to  be  fertile  both  ways. 

Gem  State  (J.  Nelson  ’62).  (Cloudcap  x  Palomino)  X  Soaring  Kite.  A 
superbly  formed  flower,  highly  ruffled,  with  mimosa-yellow  standards  flushed 
pink  at  the  hafts,  and  yellow  falls  bordered  pink.  The  beard  is  bright  orange. 

More  good  blends  seen  were  Marie  Fischer,  Frivolette,  Gray  Lace, 
Holy  Smoke,  Dawn  Crest,  Clarion  Call,  Caribou  Trail,  Butterscotch 
Kiss,  Dawn  Star,  and  Sultan’s  Music. 

BICOLORS,  VARIEGATAS,  AMOENAS  AND  OTHERS 

Miss  Indiana  (Cook  ’61).  Sdlg.  21655  (amoena)  X  Whole  Cloth.  Similar 
to  Whole  Cloth  but  the  standards  are  blue-white  and  the  falls  noticeably 
darker  blue.  The  form  is  somewhat  more  flaring  and  the  petals  are  more 
ruffled  than  Whole  Cloth.  Substance,  branching  and  performance  are  all 
excellent.  The  white-standard,  blue-fall  pattern  is  reported  to  be  less  dominant 
than  in  Whole  Cloth. 

Prince  Charles  (Zurbrigg  ’61).  Inca  Chief  X  Quechee.  A  splendid 
variegata  with  buff  standards  and  deep  red  falls  with  a  buff  edging.  The 
blooms  are  large  and  nicely  formed,  substance  and  branching  excellent. 

Superlation  (P.  Cook  ’61).  Blue  Rhythm  X  (blue  sdlg.  x  (Progenitor  x 
Shining  Waters)).  This  charming  flower  has  white  standards  and  light  blue- 
violet  falls  and  a  bluish  beard.  It  is  well  substanced  and  nicely  branched 
and  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  best  of  Paul’s  Whole  Cloth  type  irises. 

Kahili  (Schreiner  ’61).  Broadway  Star  &  Gaylord.  In  this  variegata  the 
standards  are  lighter  gold,  deepening  at  the  edge,  and  are  nicely  closed;  the 
flaring  falls  are  a  deep  velvety  red  and  sport  a  light  yellow  beard.  The 
style-arms  are  golden  and  edged  in  red. 

Two  Jewels  (Whiting  ’59).  Extravaganza  X  Heath  Crest.  A  startling 
red-and-white  amoena.  The  standards  are  nearly  white  and  the  falls  a  deep 
ruby  red  with  marking  at  haft.  Form,  substance  and  branching  excellent. 
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Other  nice  ones  were  Congeniality,  Emma  Cook,  Fire  Chief,  Nash- 
borough.  Bold  Contrast,  Toll  Gate,  Shiloh,  Elizabeth  Noble,  Cath¬ 
erine  Claar,  Melodrama,  Kiss  Me  Kate,  and  Broadway  Star. 

SOME  1963  SEEDLINGS 

The  past  year  was  hard  on  seedlings  just  coming  into  bloom,  in  that  many 
bloomstalks  were  winter-killed  on  new  plants.  In  spite  of  this,  there  were  so 
many  fine  new  ones  that  it  was  net  possible  to  comment,  or  even  take  notes, 
on  anywhere  near  all  of  them.  Some  that  we  did  note  were: 

Branch  6095  and  6004,  exciting  pink  plicatas.  Branch  6086,  a  rose-lilac. 
Dubes-Young  59-13,  a  brilliant  yellow,  and  their  58-92-1,  a  medium  blue. 
Galyon  QC-2  has  white  standards  and  deep  red-purple  falls.  Galijon  CC-1 
has  pink  standards  and  mulberry-violet  falls  and  tangerine  beard.  D.  Lyon 
59-77-1  is  a  brilliant  golden  tan  or  old  gold.  Schreiner  0-165  is  a  clean  red. 
Seville  59-4  is  a  pale  lavender  and  59-3  an  airy  light  blue.  Tell  57-54  is  a 
yellow-bearded  medium  blue. 

Carolina  Peach  (Loleta  Powell)  is  a  peachy  pink.  Tar  Heel,  also  by 
Mrs.  Powell,  is  a  big  purple-black  that  grows  well  in  the  South. 

From  what  we  have  seen,  next  season  should  bring  us  an  unusually  large 
number  of  fine  new  introductions.  We  know  we  will  want  lots  more  of  them 
than  we  can  afford  to  buy. 


DAVID  F.  JOHNSON 

The  “Quibbletown  Iris  Garden,”  at  Dunellen,  New  Jersey,  long  a  mecea 
for  iris  lovers,  ceased  to  exist  on  August  18,  with  the  death  of  “Dave”  Johnson. 
But  memories  of  his  beautifully  groomed  garden,  set  in  an  open  area  sur¬ 
rounded  by  evergreen  trees  and  perennials,  will  long  endure. 

One  of  the  oldest  iris  growers  in  the  area,  Dave  had  been  hybridizing  since 
the  early  1930s.  A  perfectionist,  most  of  his  originations  were  “not  good 
enough”  to  suit  him,  although  they  caused  many  “oh’s  and  ah’s”  from  visitors. 
Among  his  originations  were  Telluride,  Big  Waterfall,  Timbuctoo, 
Front  Runner,  Allouetta,  Autumn  Luster,  Cloud  Rift,  Malabar, 
Botany  Gold,  Tuolome,  Twenty-one  Guns,  Distant  Sea  and  Violin. 

Busy  as  he  was,  Dave  always  had  time  to  discuss  irises  and  to  help  be¬ 
ginners.  His  generosity  had  no  limits,  and  along  with  the  iris  plants,  Dave 
passed  out  “training”  in  judging  irises,  without  the  recipient’s  being  aware 
that  he  was  being  “educated.”  At  least  several  members  of  Region  19  ad¬ 
vanced  from  novices  to  judges,  largely  through  Dave’s  “training.” 

Dave’s  interests  were  many  and  varied.  Besides  irises,  which  were  his  first 
love,  he  was  an  amateur  archaeologist,  geologist,  antiquarian,  and  violin 
maker.  He  wrote  two  books  on  antique  buttons,  and  his  extensive  button 
collection  will  be  donated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Dave  always  wished 
he  had  a  dozen  lives  to  live,  so  that  he  could  pursue  a  dozen  different  fields. 
With  his  natural  curiosity,  if  Dave  had  been  confined  to  one  square  foot  of 
soil  he  would  have  secured  a  high-power  microscope  and  become  familiar  with 
every  microbe  in  that  square  foot— and  then  started  to  hybridize  them! 


Willard  I.  Rogers 
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Complimenting  Irises 


Robert  A.  Smith  III 


he  genus  Iris  is  a  handiwork  of  nature  which  can  stand  alone  in  serene 


J-  beauty  much  as  a  lovely  woman  can  enhance  a  barren  desert  environ¬ 
ment.  But  loveliness  should  not  stand  alone;  it  should  be  complimented 
through  formal  or  informal  landscaping.  Irises  arranged  formally  in  a 
Florentine  garden  are  lovely  indeed,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  am  one  who 
prefers  the  naturalness  of  nature  itself  . 

A  major  consideration  in  bringing  out  the  pristine  beauty  of  irises  is  select¬ 
ing  complimentary  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees.  Among  plants  which  provide 
an  excellent  background  effect  are  astilbes  and  tall  ferns  which  should  shade 
into  azaleas  and  rhododendrons  backed  by  understory  trees  of  the  forest 
such  as  the  Judas  tree,  American  holly,  fringe  tree,  dogwood,  and  service- 
berry.  Evergreens,  particularly  pines,  with  dappled  sunlight  provide  an 
excellent  tall  background.  Arranged  in  natural  curves  and  proper  color 
combinations,  the  mass  effect  that  can  be  achieved  is  truly  breathtaking. 
Specimen  plantings  can  be  made  to  stand  out  through  similar  landscaping. 
Using  irises  in  the  front  border  should  assure  that  ample  sunlight  reaches 


them. 


Dr.  Earl  Fraser,  a  leading  pediatrician  of  Florence,  Alabama,  has  achieved 
excellent  landscaping  on  his  large  naturalistic  riverbank  property.  Irises 
appear  to  flow  into  the  wooded  surroundings  and  individual  iris  beauties 
glisten  like  gems,  complimented  as  they  are  by  other  horticultural  plants 
which  form  a  ring  for  the  setting.  Here  you  can  capture  the  essence  of  life 
distilled  from  nature.  The  fire  is  the  sunrise  and  the  essence  is  the  beholding. 
Suddenly  one  is  aware  that  such  peaceful  beauty  will  long  survive  the  storm 
of  man’s  hideous  imagination  of  himself.  I  am  sure  Earl  Fraser  had  this 
feeling  when  his  Party  Doll  first  bloomed  for  he  had  used  nature’s  retorts 
in  bringing  forth  his  creation. 

There  are  other  things  which  compliment  irises.  Here  in  the  South  it  is 
the  evening  song  of  the  wood  thrush  or  the  morning  cheer  of  the  cardinal  in 
the  spring,  the  mockingbird  and  brown  thrasher  bursting  in  full  pride,  or  the 
sweet  chipping  of  a  chipping  sparrow  or  towhee  while  the  mist  is  still  rising 
from  deep  vales  and  sparkling  streams  sing  in  muted  tones  before  the  sun’s 
probing  rays  awaken  the  scene.  These  are  made  possible  through  a  natural 
setting. 

Because  irises  are  so  lovely,  you  should  make  every  effort  to  compliment 
them  with  a  proper  environmental  setting  either  formally  or  naturalistically. 
Earl  Fraser’s  landscaping  with  irises  provides  a  picture  of  the  words  I  am 
trying  to  say  of  a  naturalistic  setting  of  burnt  orange  mingling  with  shadowy 
purple  and  festoon  of  Mardi  Gras  attached  to  ever-reaching  space. 

People  like  Giles  and  Velda  Wetherill  of  our  North  Alabama  Iris  Society 
make  it  possible  for  nature  lovers  to  band  together  in  common  dedication  to 
helping  nature  help  herself  by  using  her  own  procreative  retorts.  It  was 
through  them  that  society  members  became  acquainted  with  Earl  Fraser,  his 
irises,  and  his  lovely  complimentary  environment. 

Mr.  Smith,  a  native  of  Pine  Apple,  Alabama,  is  a  systems  planner  at  the 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  and  publicity  chairman  of  the  North  Alabama  Iris 
Society. 
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(Continued  from  page  12) 

oblige,  sincerity  and  truth-telling,  discipline  and  responsibility,  social  refine¬ 
ment  and  a  noble  religion.” 

This,  then  was  the  land  of  the  arils  and  we  share  more  with  those  Persians 
than  our  love  of  gardens. 

In  the  moving  of  peoples  following  climatic  changes,  we  find  the  Mongol 
invasions,  and  the  land,  once  cultured  and  refined,  was  subjected  to  a  mali¬ 
cious  systematic  sowing  with  salt,  by  the  conquerors,  with  all  tilled  and  garden 
areas  destroyed.  This  included  the  famous  hanging  gardens.  The  spoilage 
was  a  system  carried  out  over  a  period  of  forty  years  of  horror.  I  believe  that 
before  this  time,  arils  grew  verdant  in  all  valleys  and  slopes.  We  do  know 
that  every  conqueror  of  this  now  wasted  and  devastated  land  raided  the  gardens 
and  carried  home  plant  material  as  plunder.  This  included  Alexander  the 
Great,  retracing,  in  his  conquest  the  very  back  trail  of  his  own  race  of  people 
(though  he  knew  it  not)  and  various  Roman  conquerors.  So,  I  suspect,  our 
beauteous  arils  were  introduced  into  Europe  in  many  early  times  and  in  many 
places,  failing  to  survive  because  of  their  specific  cultural  requirements,  for 
they  had  become  highly  specialized.  For  all  I  know,  Alexander  may  have 
committed  suicide,  not  because  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer  (there 
were! ) ,  but  in  frustration  because  his  arils  wouldn’t  grow. 

With  the  Mongol  and  Arab  invasions  of  the  Near  East,  the  blond  identity 
of  the  peoples  of  Iran  also  changed. 

This  is  a  long,  roundabout  way  to  go  to  find  the  story  of  our  arils!  But 
literature  which  is  a  source  for  most  subjects,  helps  us  little  with  irises  and 
almost  nothing  at  all  with  aril  irises.  Indeed,  literature  has  worked  irises,  as 
a  whole,  a  disservice.  Its  poetry  and  prose  are  singularly  bare  of  references— 
seemingly,  nothing  was  called  an  iris.  From  earliest  European  times,  irises 
were  called  “lilies”  or  “lily  flowers,”  irrespective  of  species  or  variety. 

It  is  important  that  we  recognize  this  mistaken  usage  of  the  term  “lily”  as 
commonly  used,  for  we  cannot  often  find  our  flower  in  literature.  Moreover, 
the  mistake  is  still  perpetuated  in  our  times:  I  have  scanned  endless  modern 
translations  into  English  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Persian  and  Indian  poetry,  all 
from  areas  where  irises  grow  native,  looking  for  references  to  irises  and  not 
finding  them.  Now,  4,000  pages  later,  I  know  that  references  to  lilies  may 
refer  to  lotus  or  water-lily,  or  to  true  lilies,  but  most  often  designate  irises. 

Similarly,  in  art,  in  modern  descriptions,  artists  and  art  critics  expose  their 
horticultural  ignorance  and  group  all  flowers  shown  as  “floral  forms,”  or 
“indigenous  flora,”  or  “ground  foliation,”  and  if  forced  to  be  specific  can 
usually  identify  olive,  lily,  lotus  and  palm.  In  the  art  objects  recovered 
through  archaeology,  there  is  our  lovely  aril  iris,  in  the  right  time  and  the 
right  geographical  place,  and  the  index  reads  “lily.”  To  an  irisarian  this  can 
be  most  frustrating. 

Since  this  lily  was  early  adopted  by  Clovis  (A.D.  466-511),  King  of  the 
Franks  as  his  personal  emblem,  and  used  further  by  Charlemagne  (ca.  800, 
gold  irises  on  a  field  of  gold)  and  all  succeeding  rulers  of  the  emerging 
France,  we  find  the  French  name  “fleur  de  lis”  (flower  of  the  lily)  commonly 
used  throughout  Europe  and  England  in  literary  reference  to  irises  of  what¬ 
ever  kind.  As  literature  from  other  countries  was  translated  into  English,  the 
mistake  was  compounded  with  some  interesting  examples  and  an  eventual 
leading  to  our  arils  again. 
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This  adoption  of  the  French  term  happened  even  before  a  standard  of 
spelling  had  come  about,  so  that  we  must  recognize  our  iris  in  English 
literature  from  such  assorted  terms  as: 

Flower-de-luce,  flour  de  lys,  flour  delys,  floure  de  lice  (Batyl  of  Banoc- 
burn),  flower  de  luces  (Ben  Jonson),  floure  de  lices,  fleur  de  lys,  fleur 
delice  (delight),  flow’r  delice,  fleur  de  lueur  (light); 

Water  lily  flag,  flag  flowers  “purple,  pranked  with  white,  blue  flag,  golden 
lilies,  Gallic  lily,  French  lily,  rainbow  flower,  flower  of  chivalry,  and  flambe. 

The  ancient  shield  of  France  was  “seme  de  fleurs  de  lis,  viz.,  scattered 
emblems  of  the  lily  flower.  Charles  V,  1364-80,  is  supposed  to  have  reduced 
these  “scattered  emblems”  to  three,  but  the  seal  of  Philip  the  Fair  (reigned 
1314)  and  that  of  Philip  of  Valois  (1328-1350)  both  bear  the  three  fleurs 
de  lis,  while  a  chart  in  the  library  of  Rouen  from  the  Abbey  of  Savigny  bears 
the  date  1212  and  three  fleurs. 

Eventually  the  royal  coat  of  arms  presented  “three  golden  lilies  on  a  blue 
ground”  with  the  device,  Lilia  neque  nent  neque  laborant,  but  when  we  look 
from  the  Latin  to  the  device,  what  do  we  see?  Irises. 

Many  families  of  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Sweden  and  from  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  descendants  of  those  tribal  Aryans  who  grew  up  among  the  arils, 
used  fleurs  on  their  family  coats  of  arms,  from  the  12th  century  on.  From 
the  13th  century,  the  blazoning  of  arms  was  adopted  by  the  French  from 
the  Germans,  while  jousts  and  tournaments  in  which  these  arms  and  devices 
were  displayed  were  likewise  adopted  from  the  Germans  and  later  spread 
through  France  to  England.  Now,  anything  bearing  the  likeness  of  the 
stylized  iris  was  spoken  of  as  “fleury”  and  its  use  was  general  throughout 
the  Western  World  through  its  association  with  the  Madonna  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  for  the  iris  had  been  the  flower  of  the  Madonna  from  the  beginnings 
of  Christianity. 

Tapestries,  an  art  and  craft  form  of  the  Middle  Ages,  went  all  out  to 
depict  epic  and  church  scenes  and  these  were  full  of  the  fleury  emblem.  To 
mention  a  few: 

Four  Fabulous  Beasts  (1490)  shows  a  lion  with  a  fleury  crown  and  plumes. 

Swiss  Tapestrie  1490/1500  pictures  Christ  rising  from  the  tomb  bearing  a 
fleury  standard. 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ  and  the  Saints,  a  Basle  work  1470/80  is 
full  of  fleury  crowns,  and  while  the  shield  shown  bears  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  family  Shonkind,  the  one  beautiful  fleur  de  lis  shown  is  described  in 
English  as  a  “lily.” 

One  further  extreme,  The  Nine  Heroes  Tapestry,  a  possession  of  Charles  V 
of  France,  woven  before  1370  and  existing  now  in  fragments,  showed  the 
heroes  Hector,  Alexander,  Caesar,  Joshua,  David,  Judas  Maccabaeus,  King 
Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  Geoffrey.  It  also  showed  the  extremes  to  which 
the  use  of  the  fleury  symbol  had  gone.  Of  the  existing  figures,  David  wears 
a  fleury  crown,  King  Arthur  carries  a  banner  bearing  three  fleury  crowns 
(gold  on  red)  while  Charlemagne  not  only  wears  a  fleury  crown  but  bears 
the  three  “lilies”  in  stylized  version  on  his  banner  (one-half  eagle,  one-half 
gold  fleurs  on  blue) . 

To  make  the  customary  designation  of  irises  as  lilies  quite  clear,  we  may 
use  the  example  of  the  City  of  Florence  which  adopted  the  lily  as  its  emblem, 
but  stated,  lest  there  be  any  confusion,  that  it  would  be  the  lily  as  represented 
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by  the  fleur  de  lis. 

In  Egyptian  the  word  iris  means  '‘eve”  and  the  Eye  of  Heaven  was  a  part 
of  the  religious  philosophy  and  so  of  the  religious  art  of  Egypt.  The  word 
became  the  name  of  the  Greek  goddess  who  was  the  messenger  of  the  Gods 
of  Olympus— she  who  used  the  rainbow  as  her  path  to  earth.  It  is  quite 
conceivable,  therefore,  that  the  church  scholars  who  translated  the  Biblical 
texts,  would  be  reluctant  to  use  the  term  iris  from  two  pagan  religions. 
Besides,  there  was  that  readymade  term  lily.  So  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  in  our  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  there  are  references  to 
lilies.  So  we  arrive  at  another  kind  of  lily,  the  arils. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  2:1,2,  translated  into  English,  reads, 

“I  am  the  Rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys.  As  the  lily  among 
thorns,  so  is  my  love  among  the  daughters.” 

Roses  were  indeed  native  to  the  Near  East  and  there  was  a  place  called 
Sharon,  but  the  lily-of-the-valley  as  we  know  it  prefers  acid  soil,  humidity, 
and  partial  or  complete  shade  (at  least  in  my  desert  country),  and  so  would 
not  have  been  at  home  in  the  Holy  Land.  Yet  great  artists  of  Europe 
mistakenly  depicted  scenes  of  the  Holy  Land  with  faithful  adherence  to  the 
text  as  translated.  So  in  Biblical  scenes  we  find  the  true  lily  and  the  lily-of- 
the-valley. 

True  lilies  were  never  native  to  the  lands  of  the  Near  East  and  it  is 
improbable  that  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  these  ancient  scrolls  any  lilies 
had  been  introduced  into  that  area  from  southern  Europe  or  from  Japan 
where  most  lilies  originated.  So  we  may  know  that  the  lily  of  the  Bible 
referred  to  our  elusive  arils,  and  they  become  even  more  thrilling  when  we 
realize  that  Jesus,  too,  left  his  footprints  among  them  and  found  them 
delightful. 

The  Hebrew  used  in  the  original  text  was  the  beautiful  word  “Shoshana.” 
The  text  read,  “I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  Shoshana  of  the  valleys .” 

“Shoshana”  was  also  used  in  the  passages  from  Matthew  6:28,  29  which 
were  translated  into  English  to  read, 

“Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow;  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin:  And  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these.” 

What  would  there  be  about  a  pure,  white  lily  to  compare  to  Solomon  “in 
all  his  glory”?  The  nearest  lily  would  be  L.  canadidum,  the  “Madonna”  lily — 
but  that  came  later.  Who  can  doubt  that  Jesus  spoke  of  the  aril  irises,  found 
both  in  the  fields  (pastures)  and  the  valleys  (gardens). 

Similarly,  in  Rawlinson’s  translation  of  the  History  of  Herodotus  (ca.  447 
B.C.)  there  is  this  passage: 

“They  (the  Babylonians)  anoint  their  whole  body  with  perfumes.  Every¬ 
one  carries  a  seal,  a  walking  stick,  carved  at  the  top  into  the  form  of  an  apple, 
a  rose,  a  lily,  an  eagle  or  something  similar.” 

This  again  from  a  land  of  no  lilies  but  from  the  native  land  of  the  aril  irises. 
At  long  last,  another  identification,  another  clue! 

Great  Art  followed  the  mistake  of  literature  and  with  few  exceptions  Sacred 
Art  depicts  fleury  crowns  but  any  accompanying  flower  is  the  true  lily  in 
Madonna  lily  or  “Easter  lily”  form.  A  few  exceptions  are: 

The  Annunciation,  ca.  1350,  National  Gallery  of  Prague,  shows  a  fleury- 
crowned  Mary  and  an  angel  in  a  fleury  robe.  Between  them  is  a  growing 
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plant,  stylized,  so  that  the  calyx  itsell  is  represented  in  iris  form  (dark)  with 
th  ree  blooms  of  sharp,  pointed  petals,  very  regelia  in  form.  This  plant 
represents  the  virginity,  the  holiness  and  the  immortality  attributed  to  Mary. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child  by  the  Shepherds  in  the  Stable,  by  the 
Flemish  painter  Hugo  van  de  Goes  (e.  1475),  in  an  altar  piece.  The  scene 
is  pictured  as  medieval  European  and  among  the  flora  are  white  and  “black” 
irises  as  well  as  columbine  and  true  lilies. 

Baptism  of  Jesus  in  the  River  Jordan,  by  an  anonymous  Master  of  St. 
Severin,  early  16th  century.  Here  irises  in  natural  form  are  presented  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  river  bank. 

Lein weber,  a  20th  century  painter,  presents  an  interesting  canvas  of  the 
finding  of  Moses  among  blooming  irises. 

Most  interesting  is  to  find  that  the  Old  Master  himself,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
was  never  fooled  by  all  these  centuries  of  confusion  about  lilies  and  irises. 
His  Madonna  of  the  Rocks  (c.  1482)  shows  a  rocky  cave  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,  and  in  the  foreground— irises. 

Susiana,  the  Mourning  Iris,  the  best  known  of  the  aril  species,  is  named 
for  the  City  of  Susa  in  the  Province  of  Susiana  or  Elam.  Crocus,  another  iris, 
was  also  introduced  into  Europe  from  Susa.  Prehistoric  pottery  from  the  city 
dates  from  4,000  B.C.  During  the  period  of  the  Persian  Empire  there  were 
magnificent  palaces  at  Susa  and  the  city  was  at  once  the  treasury  and  the 
capital  of  the  whole  empire.  This  was  a  quiet  city  of  reserve,  solemnity  and 
dignity  and  its  name  is  well  given  to  the  silver  and  black  oncocyclus  species, 
the  “lady  in  mourning”  which  bears  its  name.  Herodotus  himself  traveled  to 
Susa  and  knew  at  first  hand  the  iris  he  mentions  (through  Rawlinson)  as 
“lily.”  Busbecq,  the  Austrian  ambassador  to  Sultan  Suleiman  the  Magnificent 
at  Constantinople,  too  visited  Susa  and  sent  seed  of  tulips  and  specimens  of 
Susiana  to  Vienna.  Held  hostage  by  the  Sultan  pending  ratification  of  a 
treaty  (1562),  Busbecq  whiled  away  his  time  collecting  Greek  inscriptions, 
coins,  manuscripts— and  aril  irises.  Other  people  from  history  spent  all  their 
available  time  in  palace  gardens.  Nur  ad  Dim  favored  the  gardens  of 
Damascus  as  did  Saladin,  between  repelling  crusaders.  The  Assassin  Alumet 
hid  out  in  a  mountain  garden  paradise  he  called  Eagle’s  Nest.  I  think  the 
arils  were  there,  favorite  garden  subjects. 

There  is  the  back  trail.  At  one  place  among  it  you  may  find  a  seventeen- 
inch  Persian  silver  salver,  engraved  in  1066  featuring  an  iris  of  elaborate  onco 
form.  At  another  place  in  the  16th  century  there  is  a  miniature,  a  Chinese  girl 
with  a  vase  of  irises,  but  in  Persian  art.  Again,  here  is  a  silver-ground,  silk 
serge  from  Isfahan,  17th  century,  twenty-nine  inches  by  twenty-two  and 
one-half  inches,  probably  a  wall  hanging.  It  shows  a  heavily  plicated  iris  or 
it  may  be  oncocyclus  veining.  It  is  of  distinct  onco  form,  presented  with 
lotus  and  poppy. 

Here  are  irises  on  a  Ming  vase  (blue,  yellow  and  purple)  of  enameled 
stoneware  and  we  recall  a  wave  of  Asiatic  migration  from  an  area  adjacent 
to  the  Aryan  world,  eastward  to  the  Yellow  River  of  China,  taking  with  them 
horses,  the  art  of  bronze  casting  and  irises,  at  least  in  art  pattern  and  in 
memory. 

There  along  the  trail  is  the  vaulted  Mosque  of  Mazar-i-Sharif  in  Afghan, 
Turkestan,  in  the  Persian  style  of  alternate  geometric  and  floral  mosaic.  The 
oncocyclus  is  there. 
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On  an  Etruscan  mural  is  a  wide,  large  iris,  unlike  those  native  to  Italy. 

Here  is  a  mosque  at  Cairo,  1284,  that  shows  arils;  there  in  Aegean  Art  is  a 
palace  style  vase  (jar)  with  a  naturalistic  design  of  birds,  fishes  and  flowers, 
in  a  trend  away  from  the  geometric  and  conventional.  The  Palace  of  Minos 
at  Knossos  (1600-1500  B.C.)  shows  a  painted  relief  of  a  prince  or  a  priest 
king  and  what  look  like  irises  but  are  called  lilies. 

Islam  forbade  human  and  animal  forms  in  art,  so  from  plant  life  was 
developed  the  arabesque,  flowing,  spiraling,  interlacing  pattern  with  palmette 
or  half-palmette  designs,  many  of  which  are  aril  irises,  I  believe.  Some 
definitely  are  so. 

The  Egyptian  Thotmes  III  copied  Persian  gardens  for  Egypt  and  irises 
appear  on  a  bas-relief  of  his  tomb,  1500  B.C.  Queen  Hatshepsut  sent  expedi¬ 
tions  as  far  as  the  land  of  Punt  (Somaliland)  hunting  for  new  exotics.  She 
would  never  have  overlooked  the  arils  reported  from  the  gardens  of  the 
Near  East. 

Today  we  are  making  the  history  of  the  forward  trail.  It  is  especially 
fitting  and  proper  that  arils  should  have  found  their  way  into  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  those  farthest  outposts  of  Aryan  peoples,  interested  as  their 
forebears  were  in  these  delightful  flowers. 

Archaeologists  working  now  in  Iran  and  sifting  the  sands  of  the  desert  of 
the  Negeb  will  undoubtedly  embroider  the  back  trail  with  more  examples  of 
arils  in  art  objects  as  their  work  progresses.  They  also  will  establish  the 
identities  of  many  lost  peoples,  for  from  their  newly  discovered  art  we  find 
the  common  link  of  early  homelands. 

These  archaeologists  don’t  know  it  yet,  but  no  longer  are  they  going  to  be 
able  to  report  a  “floral  design"  or  “native  flora”  on  pottery  sherds,  metal 
platter  and  bowl.  We  want  to  know,  and  it  is  time  they  asked: 

“What  design?  What  flower  is  it?” 

“It’s  a  lily?  You  mean  an  iris?” 

Then  we  can  tell  them  with  triumph, 

“That  lily  is  indeed  native  flora’  that  is  an  aril  iris!” 


A  Few  Pronunciations 

Claudia  Rene  (Gaulter).  Named  for  the  oldest  of  Mr.  Gaulter’s  ten 
grandchildren.  Rene  was  the  family  name  of  a  French  ancestor  and  is 
pronounced:  R e-nay.  Larry  writes:  “I  think  the  iris-buying  public  should 
be  forewarned;  I  intend  to  name  an  iris  of  good  quality  for  each  of  my 
grandchildren  even  though  it  may  take  fifty  years  or  so.” 

Tomeco  (Suiter).  Tom-e- co.  Mrs.  Suiter  told  us  on  a  convention  bus  that 
she  borrowed  the  name  of  a  one-time  redskin  chief  for  her  new  red  iris. 

Corabande  (Hamblen).  Mrs.  Plamblen  says  she  “dreamed  up”  the  name 
after  learning  her  first  choice  was  not  available.  She  had  thought  of  it  as  a 
three-syllable  word,  but  noting  the  proneness  of  people  to  add  a  syllable,  as 
though  the  name  were  spelled  Corabandy,  she  has  accepted  that  pronunciation. 
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Engineer  Irisarians 

Missile  men  who  are  used  to  talking  in  the  language  of  mathematics,  lecture  to 
women  concerning  the  fine  points  of  hybridization  of  the  iris  at  meeting  of  the  North 
Alabama  Iris  Society,  Huntsville.  They  are  (from  the  left),  Roger  Nicholson,  systems 
analyst  with  Thiokol,  T.  A.  Gilliam,  of  the  Graphic  Engineering  Branch,  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center,  and  John  T.  Schell,  society  president  and  propulsion  engineer 
with  the  Flight  Center. 


Iris  Slides  for  Rental 

The  American  Iris  Society  maintains  several  excellent  sets  of  color  slides  for 
rental.  One  set  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  iris  such  as  Dutch,  Siberian,  Louisiana, 
Japanese,  Douglasiana,  and  Spuria.  Other  sets  are  of  tall  bearded  iris,  showing 
many  of  the  recent  award  winners  and  top  favorites,  as  well  as  selected  garden 
scenes. 

Each  set  contains  100  slides,  35mm  size.  A  list  giving  the  names  of  the  iris 
accompanies  each  set. 

AIS  slides  are  a  great  help  in  making  selections  of  new  iris  for  your  garden, 
keeping  you  informed  of  the  better  newer  varieties,  and  creating  additional  interest 
in  your  iris  society  or  garden  club.  They  are  just  the  thing  for  a  fine  program. 

Requests  for  slides  should  be  made  well  in  advance  for  proper  scheduling, 
preferably  30  days  or  more.  Include  a  second  optional  date  if  possible.  Give  the 
exact  date  desired,  so  that  slides  can  be  sent  to  reach  you  in  advance  of  your  meeting 
date. 

The  rental  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  in  advance  for  each  set  of  100  slides.  Make 
check  to  the  American  Iris  Society  and  mail  with  your  request. 

—Robert  Schreiner,  Chairman,  Slides  Committee , 
Route  2,  Box  301,  Salem,  Oregon 
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“17”  Has  Convention -Type  Meeting 

Roy  E.  Vache 

This  year  it  was  Dallas’  turn  to  host  the  Region  17  meeting,  and  a  wonder¬ 
ful  meeting  it  was,  patterned  after  the  style  of  the  AIS  national  conven¬ 
tions.  Attendance  totaled  almost  250  persons,  including  a  number  of 
out-of-region  guests.  Headquartered  at  the  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  the  meeting 
was  a  two-day  affair,  starting  the  morning  of  Saturday,  April  20,  and  ending 
in  the  late  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  The  success  of  the  meeting  was 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  diligent  efforts  of  the  two  iris  societies  in  the  city 
of  Dallas,  the  Iris  Society  of  Dallas  and  the  Big  D  Iris  Society.  Assisting  those 
hard-working  people,  and  working  under  the  handicap  of  distance,  were  the 
Grand  Prairie  Iris  Society  and  the  Fort  Worth  Iris  Society. 

As  so  often  seems  to  be  the  case  in  iris  affairs,  the  weather  showed  little 
cooperation.  No  rain  fell  for  15  days  prior  to  the  meeting  and  the  last  6  days 
set  some  sort  of  record  for  high  temperatures.  But  the  gardens  were  watered 
and  the  bloom  came  on,  even  though  the  life  of  individual  flowers  was  short. 

The  executive  committee  and  area  chairmen  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Joe  L.  Bergin,  RVP  of  Region  17,  on  the  evening  preceding  registration  day 
to  take  up  several  items  of  regional  business  and  lay  plans  for  the  coming 
year.  AIS  President  Robert  Carney  arrived  in  Dallas  in  time  to  join  the 
meeting  and  to  lend  his  sage  advice  on  the  matters  under  consideration. 
After  the  meeting  adjourned,  many  of  the  group  made  a  “flashlight  tour” 
of  the  Bergin  garden,  where  many  of  the  newer  irises  gave  a  preview  of  the 
days  to  come. 

On  Saturday,  the  iris  show  was  the  featured  event.  The  show  was  judged 
by  five  teams  of  three  judges  each.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
yet  used  the  new  AIS  entry  tags  in  their  shows,  I  may  say  that  we  found  the 
tags  prevented  much  of  the  confusion  that  has  been  encountered  in  the  past 
in  the  placing  of  ribbons.  They  also  contributed  much  to  the  speed  of  tab¬ 
ulating  results  of  the  judging.  The  display  of  show  entries  was  beautifully 
staged  in  the  Sundown  Room  of  the  hotel.  As  a  unique  feature  of  the  show, 
iris  specimens  were  brought  by  many  of  the  Areas  of  Region  17,  some  coming 
from  as  far  away  as  300  miles.  Some  of  these  choice  stalks  received  high 
honors. 

While  the  show  was  open  to  the  public,  Dr.  John  R.  Durrance,  of  Denver, 
conducted  the  judges’  training  school.  Needless  to  say,  the  training  session 
was  packed  with  judges  and  potential  judges,  and  spirited  discussions  took 
place  on  some  of  the  topics  under  consideration.  The  group  was  educated, 
stimulated,  and  not  a  little  amused  by  Dr.  Durrance’s  pointed  comments  on 
the  good  and  bad  qualities  found  in  modern  iris  varieties. 

The  banquet  on  Saturday  evening  was  served  to  a  capacity  crowd.  Mrs. 
Bergin  introduced  the  new  regional  officers  and  area  chairmen.  Following  a 
short  business  session,  Judge  Guy  Rogers  introduced  Mr.  Carney,  who 
delivered  the  principal  address  of  the  evening.  He  gave  an  interesting  account 

Mr.  Vache  is  a  past  president  of  the  Big  D  Iris  Society  in  Dallas. 
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of  the  history  and  the  current  activities  of  the  AIS,  and  kept  his  audience 
chuckling  with  a  series  of  humorous  stories  woven  throughout  his  talk. 

The  garden  tour  began  on  Sunday  morning,  with  the  buses  leaving 
promptly  at  7:00  o’clock.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  quiet  and  cool.  The 
first  garden  was  that  of  M.  W.  Norton,  and  following  that  stop  the  tour 
progressed  through  the  garden  of  W.  W.  De  Haes,  then  to  Mallory  Acres, 
the  P.  F.  Lawrence  garden,  Mrs.  Eve  Oliver’s  garden,  Mrs.  Jewel  O’Neal  s 
garden,  ending  at  the  garden  of  Vernon  G.  Cox.  The  tour  was  broken  by 
the  noonday  meal,  a  delicious  barbecue  lunch  served  at  the  Cedar  Canyon 
Country  Club. 

Each  garden  had  its  share  of  beautiful  bloom,  and  most  of  the  visitors 
added  to  their  lists  of  must-haves  during  the  day.  Without  attempting 
to  cover  each  garden  separately,  it  is  appropriate  to  comment  on  some 
of  the  fine  irises  seen  on  the  tour.  Jet  Black  was  a  large,  richly  colored 
blue-black  with  a  blue  beard.  In  spite  of  rather  close  branching,  it  made  a 
striking  display  in  the  garden.  Winter  Olympics,  with  its  wide  bloom  of 
perfect  form  and  its  candelabra  branching,  was  outstanding  in  the  white 
class.  Dark  Fury,  medium  in  size,  was  a  rich  black  with  purple  influence. 
It  was  not  as  wide  in  its  parts  as  Jet  Black,  but  made  a  beautiful  display, 
nonetheless.  Brasilia  was  a  bright  splash  of  glowing  tan-red  with  smooth 
hafts  and  flaring  form,  although  the  stalk  was  rather  short.  In  the  medium- 
blue  class,  Blue  Baron  was  absolutely  stunning.  Its  wide,  flaring  blooms 
with  a  striking  blue  beard  were  perfectly  displayed  on  its  tall  stalks  with  wide 
branching.  This  one  is  going  to  be  hard  to  beat.  Son  of  Satan  was  a 
smoothly  finished  rich  near-black  of  large  size.  Like  most  of  the  blacks  seen 
on  the  tour,  it  was  rather  short.  Celestial  Glory  was  a  smooth  apricot 
iris  with  a  bright  tangerine  beard.  Gypsy  Lullaby  was  rather  small,  but  its 
MELODRAMA-like  form  was  almost  perfect.  In  color  it  is  a  delightful  lavender 
and  cream.  Golden  Dawn  was  a  fine  light  yellow  with  a  ruffled,  semiflaring 
form;  its  branching  was  quite  good.  Soaring  Kite  was  another  fine  light 
yellow,  almost  a  cream,  with  wide  form  and  good  branching.  Blue  Linen 
was  a  clear  light  blue  with  a  white  blaze  and  an  almost  white  beard.  It  was 
a  large  iris  on  tall  stalks,  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  blue  class.  College 
Girl,  the  creation  of  Z.  G.  Benson,  a  Region  17  hybridizer,  was  a  lively  pink 
with  flaring  form  and  very  heavy  substance.  Top  of  the  World  was  a 
delightfully  ruffled  light  blue,  rather  like  Rehobeth  in  color,  with  wide, 
almost  horizontally  flaring  form,  and  tall  stalks.  Little  Dude,  another  Benson 
iris,  was  a  beautifully  formed  pale  blue  border  iris. 

In  addition  to  the  fine  display  of  named  varieties,  a  number  of  good  seed¬ 
lings  were  seen.  In  the  Norton  seedling  garden,  a  row  of  seedlings  from 
Melodrama  and  from  Whole  Cloth  attracted  the  close  attention  of  many 
judges.  Bob  Stanley’s  S21,  a  wide  blue  on  tall  stalks,  made  an  outstanding 
display.  The  touring  members  were  asked  to  vote  on  the  seedlings  displayed 
as  guests,  and  the  result  of  the  poll  gave  the  Region  17  Best  Seedling  Cup 
to  L.  E.  Flanagan,  Jr.’s  red  seedling,  59100-8.  A  fine  seedling  of  Mrs.  Oliver’s 
won  runner-up. 

The  1963  Regional  Meeting  ended  with  the  completion  of  the  tour  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  many  tired  but  enthusiastic  Texas  irisarians  headed 
for  home,  with  the  last  strains  of  conversation  already  looking  forward  to  next 
year’s  meeting  in  El  Paso. 
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Give  Iris  for  CHRISTMAS 

The  following  three  creations  from  ORVILLE  W.  FAY  are 

scheduled  for  release  in  1964: 

CHAMPAGNE  MUSIC— Ruffled,  horizontally  flared  white  and 

orchid  pastel.  H.C.  ’63.  $25.00 

KINGDOM— Huge,  beautifully  branched  clear  deep  yellow.  H.C. 
’62.  $25.00 

ORANGE  CHARIOT— Smooth,  orange  self  with  deeper  orange 
beard.  H.C.  ’62.  $25.00 

Appropriate  card,  announcing  your  gift,  will  be  sent  prior  to 
Christmas.  Shipment  will  be  made  at  proper  planting  time  in  1964. 

MOLDOVAN’S  GARDENS 

38830  DETROIT  ROAD 
AVON,  OHIO  44011 


"IRIS  CULTURE  AND  HYBRIDIZING  FOR  EVERYONE" 

The  first  book  ever  written  entirely  for  hybridizers!  It  is  the  cream  skimmed  from  notes 
taken  from  literally  thousands  of  letters,  written  in  Hybridizing  Robins  directed  by  the 
compiler  during  the  past  15  years,  and  answers  almost  any  question  the  average  or 
beginning  hybridizer  might  ask.  Only  $5.75.  Order  from,  or  write  for  descriptive  folder  to: 

MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE,  Deck  Idaho 


Membership  Rates 


Annual  Membership  . $  5.00 

Triennial  Membership  .  12.50 

Family  Membership  .  6.00 

Family  Triennial  Membership  15.00 

Sustaining  Membership  10.00 

Research  Membership  .  25.00 

Life  Membership  .  100.00 

Family  Life  Membership  .  125.00 
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Report  of  Region  15 

Things  are  progressing  at  a  good  rate  in  the  Region,  membership  is 
increasing,  and  Areas  are  becoming  more  organized  and  active. 

There  have  been  three  judges’  training  meetings:  one  preseason;  one  during 
the  season  including  two  sessions,  a  test-garden  session  and  a  show  session, 
and  a  postseason  meeting.  These  were  well  attended  and  were  very  helpful. 

The  test  garden  at  the  Los  Angeles  State  and  County  Arboretum  is  now 
three  years  old.  As  it  develops  further,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  important 
to  both  hybridizers  and  judges  in  the  area. 

During  the  spring  season  1963,  there  were  many  shows,  including  those 
in  Bakersfield  by  the  Kern  County  Iris  Society,  Los  Angeles  State  and  County 
Arboretum  by  the  Southern  California  Iris  Society,  Riverside  by  the  Inland 
Iris  Society,  Redland,  Arizona,  and  others.  These  were  good  shows. 

In  addition  to  many  local  area  treks,  there  was  a  series  of  regional  treks; 
a  trek  to  Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botanic  Gardens  in  Claremont  to  see  the  display  of 
West  Coast  natives,  and  to  the  Court  of  Iris  to  see  our  largest  display  of 
arils  and  arilbreds.  During  the  tall  bearded  season,  there  were  treks  to  the 
San  Diego  Area  to  see  the  gardens  of  Tom  Craig,  the  Lawsons,  Walker 
Ferguson;  to  gardens  in  the  Los  Angeles  Area  to  River  Bank,  Coppedge, 
Lyon,  Abell,  and  on  to  Marion  Walker  to  see  his  spurias  and  have  the  regional 
meeting  and  barbeque. 

There  were  many  donations  during  the  treks,  and  auctions  and  sales  are 
planned  in  most  areas  to  help  finance  the  newsletters  and  other  regional 
activities. 

In  Region  15  there  are  several  local  societies  that  are  cooperating  with  the 
Region  for  the  benefit  of  all;  these  include  the  Southern  California  Iris 
Society,  the  Kern  County  Iris  Society,  and  the  Inland  Iris  Society.  The  parent 
group  of  the  Aril  Society  International  is  located  in  this  Region,  as  well  as 
active  members  of  the  Supria  Iris  Society  and  the  Median  Iris  Society. 

A  partial  list  of  irises  most  popular  in  Region  15  in  1963,  according  to  the 
Symposium  ballot  are:  Pacific  Panorama,  32  votes;  Bang,  31;  Whole 
Cloth,  28;  Melodrama,  26;  Amethyst  Flame,  Blue  Sapphire,  and  Frost 
and  Flame,  each  24;  Allegiance,  Edenite,  Fluted  Haven,  Indiglow,  and 
Violet  Harmony,  each  21;  Celestial  Snow,  Chinquapin,  Happy  Birthday, 
and  Techny  Chimes,  20;  Swan  Ballet,  19;  Char-Maize,  18;  Black  Swan, 
17;  Eleanor’s  Pride,  Millionaire,  and  Sierra  Skies,  16;  Black  Taffeta, 
Dark  Chocolate,  Polka  Time,  and  Rehoreth,  15;  Frances  Craig,  Mary 
Randall,  and  Midnight  Waltz,  14;  Drifting  Cloud,  Galilee,  Glittering 
Amber,  Orange  Parade,  and  Palomino,  13;  Butterscotch  Kiss,  Major¬ 
ette,  Olympic  Torch,  Rococo,  Snow  Goddess,  and  Utah  Valley,  12— 
and  so  forth  to  the  end  of  a  long  list. 

All  together,  it  was  an  active,  eventful,  and  enjoyable  season.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  further  activity  this  fall  and  to  a  better  year  in  1964. 

Thornton  M.  Abell,  RVP 
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MOUNT  CLARE  IRIS  GARDENS 

3036  N.  Narragansett  Ave.  Chicago  34,  Illinois 

Since  1941  Home  of  the  Aril  Iris  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Region 

Introductions  for  1963 

PLATINUM  DIAMOND— Oncocyclus,  E,  16".  1.  nazarena  X  I.  gatesii. 
Buff-yellow  to  grayish  green  with  black  veins  and  dots,  pure  black 
signal.  Extremely  fertile  both  ways.  Pollen  will  set  pods  on  tall  bearded. 
.  $35.00 

COLLECTOR’S  PRIDE-Regeliabred,  EM,  30".  Snow  Flurry  X  I. 
hoogiana.  Pure,  clean  white  with  yellow  beard.  Three-way  branching. 
Dependable  bloomer.  7.  hoogiana  form.  Will  set  seed;  pollen  not  yet 
checked.  Very  winter  hardy . $10.00 

1962  Introduction 

FLIRTATION  WALTZ-Arilbred,  ML,  30".  Elmohr  X  Mulberry  Rose. 

Deep  orchid  with  typical  onco  shape . $25.00 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  for  other  arils  and  arilbred  iris 

HENRY  DANIELSON 

Visitors  Always  Welcome 


GARDEN  MARKCilR 


ALL  ALUMINUM  WITH  REMOVABLE  ALUMINUM  NAME-PLATE 

NOW  IN  THREE  SIZES 


Sturdy,  non-rusting  .  .  .  just  the  thing  to  make  identification  attradive  and 
permanent.  Separate  aluminum  nameplate  is  quickly  inserted;  can  be  written 
on  in  pencil. 

Size  (A)  7"  x  3"  x  9*/2 " 

(B)  I"  x  3"  x  18" 

(C)  2"  x  V/2"  x  14"  (2  Rivets) 

(D)  2"  x  V/2"  x  18"  (2  Rivets) 

Prices  Post  Paid 

Add  10%  west  of  Mississippi  River 
A  B  C  D 

100  $7.50  $12.50  $15.00  $16.00 

50  4.50  7.50  8.50  9.00 

25  .  2.50  4.50  4.75  5.00 

10  .  1.25  2.50  2.75  3.00 

EXTRA  NAME-PLATES,  per  100,  $1.25 

Youth  Opportunity  is  a  non-profit  organization  of  teenagers. 

It  provides  them  with  needed  part-time  employment. 

Youth  Opportunity  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Red  Feather  organi¬ 
zation. 


ALL  ALUMINUM 

)  mAMF  H£#e  J 


I 


YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY 

901  FINDLAY  STREET  •  CINCINNATI  14,  OHIO 
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HOW  TO  REGISTER  AN  IRIS 


These  instructions  apply  to  the  registration  of  all  classes  of  irises  except  bulbous 
irises. 


1.  Write  to  our  Registrar-Recorder,  Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  487  Albany  Avenue, 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  for  a  registration  blank,  enclosing  check  for  the  registration 
fee  payable  to  the  American  Iris  Society. 

2.  The  registration  fee  is  $2.00  for  each  of  the  first  ten  irises,  and  the  first  five 
of  each  of  the  other  classes,  to  be  registered  in  any  one  year.  For  additional  regis¬ 
trations  the  fee  is  $5.00.  For  each  transfer  of  a  name  from  one  iris  to  another  the 
fee  is  $4.00. 


3.  Select  a  name  which  has  not  been  previously  registered,  which  can  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval  when  you  write  for  the  blank.  If  you  will  first  look  in  the 
Check  Lists  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Registrar  since  1959  to  see  if  the 
name  has  been  previously  registered,  you  will  save  time  for  yourself  and  for 
the  Registrar.  Please  also  suggest  an  alternate  name.  Mrs.  Colquitt  will  hold  an 
approved  name  for  a  short  time  to  enable  you  to  complete  the  blank  and  send  it 
back,  but  a  name  is  not  registered  until  the  registration  blank  is  filed  and  approved 
by  her.  A  registration  certificate  will  then  be  sent  to  you. 

4.  Names  should  consist  of  not  over  three  short  words,  and  should  follow  the 
International  Horticultural  Code.  The  following  names  are  not  admissible: 

a.  Names  of  living  persons  without  the  written  permission  of  that  person,  or  of 
parents  if  a  minor. 

b.  Numerals  or  symbols,  such  as  seedling  numbers,  etc. 

c.  Names  beginning  with  articles,  such  as  “The”  and  “A.” 

d.  Scientific  or  common  name  of  a  species,  or  words  formed  by  combining  parts 
of  Latin  names  of  the  parent  species. 

e.  Abbreviations  such  as  initials  of  a  proper  name,  “Mt.”  instead  of  “Mount,”  etc. 

f.  Use  of  trademark  or  copyrighted  names  unless  previously  in  common  use. 

g.  A  slight  variation  of  a  name  already  registered. 

5.  Make  parentage  records  explicit,  and  include  seedling  numbers  when  possible. 
Color  descriptions  should  be  concise,  and  the  designation,  conforming  to  the  latest 
Iris  Color  Classification  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  should  be  included. 


6.  Classifications  of  bearded  irises  will  conform  to  the  rules  outlined  in  the 
January  1958  Bulletin,  pages  9-17.  Height  and  season  of  bloom  are  most  important. 
These  classifications  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1)  Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded  (MDB)  Less  than  10"— early  blooms. 

2)  Standard  Dwarf  Bearded  (SDB)  10"  to  15". 

3)  Intermediates  (IB)  15"  to  28"— hybrids  of  dwarf  x  TB— bloom 

between  dwarfs  and  TBs. 


4)  Miniature  Tall  Bearded  (MTB)  (Table  irises.)  15"  to  28"— slender,  flexu- 

ous  stalks,  with  small  flowers. 

5)  Border  (BB)  15"  to  28"— shorter  irises  of  TB  parentage. 

6)  Tall  Bearded  (TB)  28"  or  more. 

7.  Introduction.  An  introduction  is  an  offering  for  sale  to  the  public.  Catalogs, 
printed  lists,  and  advertisements  in  the  American  Iris  Society  Bulletin,  are  accept¬ 
able  mediums  of  introduction.  It  is  a  requisite  for  the  awards  of  the  Society  above 
that  of  High  Commendation.  A  variety  is  not  eligible  for  these  awards  until  one  year 
after  it  has  been  recorded  with  Mrs.  Colquitt.  Send  her  a  copy  of  the  catalog,  list, 
or  advertisement  and  she  will  acknowledge  the  fact  that  it  has  been  recorded. 
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COMMERCIAL 

DIRECTORY 


Quality  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 
Free  Price  List — Visitors  Welcome 


ACORN  HILL  IRIS  GARDENS 

Over  700  varieties  of  tall  bearded 
iris  at  reasonable  prices 

List  sent  on  request 

DR.  DONALD  W.  MITCHELL 
9020  Howser  Lane  Lanham,  Md. 


A.I.S.  PIN 

DESIGNED  AFTER  "OFFICIAL  SEAL" 
RHODIUM  PLATED  STERLING, 
BLUE  AND  GREEN  ENAMEL 
%  inch  TALL,  SAFETY  CATCH 

$5.00 

(Tax  and  Postage  included) 
W.  T.  ALLEN 

10  KEMPER 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

ALPAHR  GARDENS 

Offer  over  I  100  varieties,  including 

ARIL  ARILBRED 
DWARF  and  TALL  BEARDED 

Visit  or  write  for  catalog 
5080  Allison  St.,  Arvada,  Colo. 


COME  AND  SEE 

our  elaborate  display  of 
DWARF  BEARDED  IRIS 

We  welcome  you  for  the 

TALL  BEARDED 
season  also 

MOST  IRIS  AT  50%  OF  LIST  PRICE 

ALTHEA'S  FLOWER  GARDEN 

M.  A.  Viergutz,  Prop. 

Box  312  30470  Grand  River  Ave. 

FARMINGTON,  MICH. 


BLUE  RIBBON 
IRIS  GARDENS 

9717  West  55th  St.  B.  4  Blocks 
East  of  La  Grange  Road 
LA  GRANGE,  ILL. 

BROOKFIELD  GARDENS 

Oscar  W.  Schroeder 
HYBRIDIZER  AND  GROWER 
TALL  BEARDED  IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Price  List  On  Request 

16685  Lower  Valley  Ridge  Drive 
Brookfield,  Wisconsin 


BROWN'S 
IRIS  GARDEN 

(Rex  P.  &  Alta  M.  Brown) 

14920  Highway  99 
Lynnwood,  Washington 
(9  miles  North  of  Seattle) 

FREE  CATALOG  (no  color)  featuring  our 
own  and  other  recent  introductions  of  TALL, 
MEDIAN  and  DWARF  bearded  iris. 


BROWN'S 

SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

(Tom  M.  &  Opal  L.  Brown) 

"YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  QUALITY" 

FEATURING  THE  FINEST  OF 
MODERN  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Catalog  on  request 
—  No  Color  — 

RTE.  4,  BOX  136 
WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 
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BROWN'S  EVERBLOOMING 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Reblooming  Iris  My  SPECIALTY 
Catalog  Listing  My  Introductions 

Address— G.  PERCY  BROWN 
1603  Main  Road,  Central  Village,  Mass. 
Winter  Address — Barre,  Mass. 

BUENA  VISTA 
IRIS  GARDENS 

I  13 — No.  University  St.,  Vermillion,  S.D. 
CLIFFORD  W.  SMITH,  Grower 
and  Hybridizer.  Catalog  on  Request. 
DAKOTA-GROWN  HARDY  STOCK 


HARDY  NORTHERN 
GROWN  IRIS 

Send  25c  for  our 
1963  COLOR  CATALOG 

Featuring  the  New 
Introductions  of 

G.  A.  CARLSON 
JEANNETTE  NELSON 
EDWARD  N.  CHRISTENSEN 
GORDON  W.  PLOUGH 

EDEN  ROAD  IRIS  GARDEN 

Box  I  17,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 


C  &  A  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of  Qualify  Iris 
REASONABLE  PRICES 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Wholesale  and  Retail 
3224  Northstead  Dr. 
Sacramento  33,  Calif. 


EVE'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

1446  GLEN  DALLAS  16,  TEXAS 

New  Tall  Bearded,  Oncobred 
Regelias,  Arilbred  Hybrids 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
No  Color 


CARO-CLIF  IRIS  GARDENS 

DEPT.  3,  TIPTON,  MO. 

Hundreds  of  Colors 
And  Varieties 
FREE  LIST 


CEDAR  LAKE 
IRIS  GARDENS 

COLVILLE,  WASH. 

Located  near  the  Canadian  border 
Featuring  Introductions  of 
Mrs.  Melvina  Suiter 
FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

CRAMERS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of 
Tall  Bearded  Iris 

Where  Quality  &  Prices  Are  Pleasing 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Box  34,  Payson,  Illinois 

NEW  and  DIFFERENT! 

the  lovely 

LINSE  HYBRIDS 

Free  catalog . No  color 

EASY  BREEZE  GARDENS 

1421  N.  16th  Ave.  Yakima,  Wash. 


IRIS  &  HEMEROCALLIS 
1963  Introductions  of 


Stedman  Buttrick 
Edward  Watkins 
Gladys  M.  Wiswell 
W.  A.  Wheeler 

Hardy  Stock 


J.  R.  Harrison 
Victor  V.  Martin 
C.  &  K.  Smith 
Elizabeth  Nesmith 

Catalog  20c 


FAIRMOUNT  GARDENS 

166  Fairmount  Street 
LOWELL,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FLAMINGO  IRIS  GARDENS 


I  1727  Flamingo  Lane,  Dallas  18,  Texas 


TALL  BEARDED  IRIS— COUNTRY  GROWN 
MANY  OLD  INTRODUCTIONS 


Write  for  Catalog 


FLOWER  LANE  GARDENS 

(ROUTE  I,  BOX  244,  GRESHAM,  ORE.) 
E.  C.  Zuk,  Proprietor 
TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 
CATALOG  NO  COLOR 
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THE  FLESH  GARDENS 

P.O.  Box  491 — Jefferson,  Texas 

Specialists  in  REBLOOMING  IRIS  of  all 
types,  PURE  ARIL  SPECIES  &  HYBRIDS, 
ALSO  T.  B.  IRIS,  C.  G.  WHITE'S 
FERTILE  ARILBREDS,  DUTCH  IRIS  & 
DAYLILIES. 

Very  reasonable  prices,  excellent  quality, 
stocks  guaranteed  true  to  name,  rigidly 
inspected,  clean,  firm  and  healthy  always. 

ASK  FOR  PRICE  LISTS — 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

David  J.  Flesh  &  Florence  K.  Flesh — 
Owners 

FLEUR  DE  LIS  GARDENS 

CHET  W.  TOMPKINS 

Hybridizer  and  grower  of 
Fine  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

FINE  HARDY  PLANTS  FROM 
THE  NORTH  WILLAMETTE  VALLEY. 

Comprehensive,  up  to  the 
minute  Catalogue  free  on  request. 

ROUTE  3,  BOX  344 
CANBY,  OREGON 


L.  FREUDENBURG 

Iris  at  Attractive  Prices 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Battle  Creek,  Nebraska 


GROTE'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Quality  Tall  Bearded  Iris 
Reasonable  Prices 
Price  List  on  Request 

8615  S.E.  92nd  AVE. 
PORTLAND  66,  OREGON 


HILDENBRANDT'S 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Star  Route  Box  4,  Lexington,  Nebraska 
Hardy,  Nebraska  Grown  Iris 
Featuring  Introductions  of  Mrs.  B.  Wolff 
Price  List  on  Request 
VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 


I  L  L  I  N  I  IRIS 

D.  STEVE  VARNER 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 
Fine  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

Featuring  our  award-winning 
Tall  Bearded  introductions  and 
one  flat  Siberian;  plus  other 
selected  new  varieties. 

N.  STATE  ST.  RD.  MONTICELLO,  ILL. 

I  R  I  S  N  O  L  L 

Route  3,  Canby,  Oregon 

Selected  List 
and 

New  DeForest  Introductions 

CATALOG  FREE 


IRIS  PHOTOGRAPHS 

II  by  14  inch  black-and-white  print,  $8.59 
postpaid.  Queen's  Lace — O.  Shroeder  sdlg. 
— others.  Write  for  information.  2l/j-inch 
slides  for  rent.  Miss  Stephany  Brotz,  4311 
Jens  Rd.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 


QUALITY  VARIETIES 

QUALITY  RHIZOMES 

The  Best  Anywhere 

FREE  CATALOG 
NO  COLOR 

IRIS  TEST  GARDENS,  Inc. 

Main  Office 
2307  Butterfield  Road 
YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 
Wholesale  —  Retail 
Pooled  Orders 
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WRITE  NOW  for  free  bulb  catalog  show¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety  of  imported  flower 
bulbs  from  Holland. 

P.  de  JAGER  &  SONS,  INC. 

SOUTH  HAMILTON  190,  MASS. 


IRIS  EMBRYO 
CULTURES 
AND 
SUPPLIES 

QUOTATIONS  ON  REQUEST 

JET  LAB 

73  NORTH  STREET 
GRAFTON,  MASS. 


KING'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

101  MORGAN  LANE 
WICHITA  FALLS,  TEXAS 

Hundreds  of  Texas  Grown 
Iris,  also  Hems 
FREE  LIST 


KATHERINE'S  GARDENS 

Mrs.  Katherine  Farley 

Ch  oice  Southern  Oregon-grown 
Iris  at  reasonable  prices 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

3563  Jacksonville  Hwy. 
Medford,  Oregon 


KNOPF  IRIS  AND 
HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

R.  I,  Box  18-B,  Potter  Valley,  Calif. 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

We  grow  quality  rhizomes 
Visitors  always  welcome 


LeGRON  IRIS  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  500  VARIETIES 
No  Color 

Tall  Bearded  Iris  a  Specialty 

C.  H.  LeGRON,  PROP. 

2601  Glendale  Ave.,  Toledo  14,  Ohio 

TOP  QUALITY  IRIS 
From  the  "Top  of  the  World" 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

LONG'S  GARDENS 

Box  I9A  •  Boulder,  Colorado 

LOSEY'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

New  location  in  the  foothills  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

Free  catalog  of  sturdy  bearded  Ir's. 
No  Color 

13557  California  St.  —  Yucaipa,  Calif. 

MAC'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

6916  N.E.  47th  Ave., 
Vancouver,  Washington 

500  varieties  Tall  Bearded  Iris 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
See  our  "Bargain  Counter"  Prices 


MELROSE  GARDENS 

RT.  I,  BOX  466  STOCKTON  5,  CALIF. 

Featuring  the  1963  Introductions  of:  Sanford 
Babson,  Frank  Hutchings,  Alice  White,  C. 
Kappel,  Margaret  Burnett,  Sam  Rix  and 
Earl  Snyder. 

Emphasizing  the  SPURIA  iris. 

No  catalog  for  1963,  but  get  on  our  mailing 
list  for  special  flyers. 
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McGinnis 

IRIS  GARDENS 

Quality  Rhizomes 

Choice  Varieties — Money  Saving  Values 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

1231  E.  Oak,  Fort  Scott,  Kans. 

NOYD'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

in  the 

"Apple  Capital  of  the  World" 
HYBRIDIZING  AND  GROWING 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

1501  Fifth  Street,  Wenatchee,  Washington 

MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

JAPANESE  IRIS 

Varieties  of  Distinction  from 

(MELBA  AND  JIM  HAMBLEN) 

an  authentic  strain  exclusively 

W.  A.  PAYNE 

FEATURING  OUR  OWN  AND 

7001  Dixie  Bee  Road,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

OTHER 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

PILLEY'S  GARDEN 

Box  425-W  Valley  Center,  Calif. 

Catalog  on  request— No  Color 

Growers  of  Iris 
and  Daylilies  ( Hemerocallis) 

2778  W  5600  SO.  ROY,  UTAH 

FREE  CATALOG— NO  COLOR 

MOORE'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

KARNACK,  TEXAS 

Now  growing  Tall  Bearded 

Oncos  and  Regelias 

Price  List  on  Request 
(No  Color) 

"PLANT  WITH  PRIDE" 

Choice  IRIS 
and  DAYLILIES 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

GEORGE  H.  PRIDE 

7  Boyce  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

MOLDOVAN'S  GARDENS 

Lloyd  Austin's 

RAINBOW 

FEATURING 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

DEPT.  1,  PLACERVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

ORIGINATIONS  BY 

—  O.  W.  FAY  — 

Specializing  in  7  new  races  of  Bearded  Iris: 
HORNED,  SPOONED,  FLOUNCED,  LACED, 
RE-BLOOMERS,  FLAT,  TANGERINE- 
BEARDED.  Also  new  TALL  BEARDED  and 

38830  DETROIT  ROAD 

AVON,  OHIO 

ONCOBREDS  from  many  hybridizers,  includ¬ 
ing  recent  FERTILE  C.  White  Oncobreds. 

Catalog  on  Request 

Send  25c  today  for  the  First  and  Only  DO-IT- 
YOURSELF  IRIS  COLOR  GUIDE  BOOK,  with 
parentages  and  hybridizing  hints. 

IRIS— OLD  AND  NEW 
Including  all  Dykes 

Attractively  priced — List  free 

DWARF  and  MEDIAN  IRIS 

Free  List 

RALEIGH  HILLS  GARDENS 

BENNETT  C.  JONES 

MYNDERS  GARDENS 

3596  Mynders  Ave.,  Memphis  II,  Tenn. 

5635  S.  W.  Boundary  Street 

Portland  1,  Oregon 
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RENFRO'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

600  North  12th  Street 
FREDERICK,  OKLAHOMA 

Growing  over  500  varieties, 
some  antiques,  but  mostly  newer 
varieties.  Discount  prices. 

Jack  Tanner  Ruth  Tanner 

RIVERVIEW  GARDENS 

Tall  Bearded  Irises 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Route  2,  Box  140 
Van  Buren,  Arkansas 


ROE  NURSERY 

1059  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose  25,  Calif. 
Bearded  Iris 

Specializing  in  so-called  "Green"  Iris 
Closing  out  prices! 

Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 


SCHAAN'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Catalog  on  Request 

7409  PARKWOOD  DR.  ST.  LOUIS  16,  MO. 


SCHMELZER'S  GARDENS 

Finest  Washington  Grown 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Please  note  NEW  ADDRESS 
731  Edgewood 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 


SMITH'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Finest  Idaho-Grown 
IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Catalog  on  Request 
BOX  483 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO 


SOO-PREME  GARDENS 

Come  and  see  three  acres  of  preferred  iris 
and  AIS  award  winners.  Thousands  will  be 
blooming  including  guested  seedlings  by 
top  hybridizers.  Our  two  introductions  for 
1963  will  be  Dr.  Knocke's  and  Dr.  Branch's 
sensational  seedlings.  David  Lyon's  seedlings 
are  growing  here  for  future  introduction  by 
Soo-Preme  Gardens. 

Catalog  on  Request 

HWY.  77,  SOUTH  SIOUX  CITY,  NEBR. 
GEORGE  DUBES  BOB  YOUNG 


SCHLIEFERT  IRIS  GARDENS 

MURDOCK,  NEBR. 

Since  1935 

Our  Twenty-first  Annual  Catalog 
on  request 


SCHREINER'S  GARDENS 

RT.  2,  BOX  297K  SALEM,  OREGON 

feature 

Fine  Iris  tor  discerning  collectors 
Growers — Hybridizers — Originators. 

America's  Finest  Iris  Catalog,  ac¬ 
curate  color  illustrations,  a  treasure 
trove  of  information  50<zf 


HARDY  MIDWEST  GROWN  IRIS 

Lowest  prices  consistent  with  fine  quality. 
Free  Catalog  on  Request  (No  Color) 

SOUTHERN  MEADOWS 
GARDEN 

R.R.  2,  CENTRALIA,  ILLINOIS 
May  R.  Tucker  James  S.  Tucker 

Send  50<£  for  your  copy  of  our  in¬ 
formative  Hybridizers  Catalog  and 
Handbook.  Some  back  issues  still 
available. 

Comprehensive  listing  of  many 
kinds  of  bearded  iris  and  hybrids. 

New  Hemerocallis  (daylilies) 

TELL'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

691  E.  8  N.  PROVO,  UTAH 
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URANIUM  COUNTRY 
GARDENS 

Box  634,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

2nd  Edition  of  IRIS  BLUEBOOK 
Now  available  at  $1  (refunded  on  first 
order  of  $5.00  or  more). 


LOUISIANA  NATIVE  IRISES 
DAYLILIES 
DUTCH  AMARYLLIS 
CRINUMS 

Descriptive  catalog  sent  on  request  to 

UNIVERSITY  HILLS  NURSERY 

Claude  W.  Davis,  Proprietor 

470  DELGADO  DRIVE 
BATON  ROUGE  8,  LOUISIANA 


MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE 

DECLO,  IDAHO 

Free  catalog.  Over  2000 
Varieties,  New  and  Old,  Many 
of  Them  Now  Hard  to  Find. 

Reasonably  Priced. 


STANDARD  DWARF 
BEARDED 

and  other  median  irises 

Bee  Warburton 

My  own  introductions  only 
list  on  request 

Rt.  2,  Box  541,  Westboro,  Mass. 

GILBERT  H.  WILD 
&  SON,  INC. 

Iris,  Peonies,  Daylilies 

Send  50c  for  72  p.  beautifully  illustrated  catalog 
in  color,  featuring  Iris  introductions  of  Georgia 
Hinkle,  Ron  Chamberlain. 

DEPT.  AIS-63,  SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 


WURST'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

315  NORTH  1 7th 
FORT  SMITH,  ARKANSAS 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 
FREE  LIST 


WYNNCREST  GARDEN 
MRS.  RALPH  E.  RICKER 
Hybridizer  and  Grower 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 
1516  Ross  St.,  Sioux  City  3,  Iowa 


Bulletin  Advertising  Rates 

COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY  (listings  in  alphabetical  order) 


Rates  per  four  issues— no  discounts 

Single  space  (one  inch— not  to  exceed  six  lines)  . $10.00 

Double  space  (not  to  exceed  12  lines)  .  16.00 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

One  inch,  single  column  .  9.00 

One-quarter  page  .  18.00 

One-third  page  .  24.00 

One-half  page  .  32.50 

One  page  .  60.00 


Note:  Display  advertising  rates  are  per  single  issue. 

Discount  of  20%  for  each  succeeding  issue  during  the  calendar  year. 

Send  advertising  copy  and  checks  to: 

The  American  Iris  Society 
2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  10,  Missouri 
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Index  to  Bulletins,  1963 

Issues  for  January,  April,  July,  and  October  1963 

All  articles  and  reports,  and  some  selections  from  Flight  Lines,  are  indexed. 
Recurring  matter  (as,  Advertising  Rates)  is  omitted— consult  the  tables  of 
contents  (on  page  3  of  each  issue). 

Titles  of  articles  under  class  headings  (as,  Arils)  are  condensed  or  synop- 
sized.  The  author’s  name  precedes  the  title  of  the  article  in  listings  under  class 
headings,  but  is  in  parentheses  after  the  title  in  other  listings;  examples— 

Arils: 

Danielson— Great  Lakes 
Mitchell  Irises  (Keppel) 

Citations  are  to  Bulletin  issue  and  page,  for  example,  Danielson’s  article 
on  aril  culture  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region  (citation  Jul.  79)  is  in  the  July  issue, 
beginning  on  page  79. 

Three  unclassified  articles  are  listed  at  the  end  of  the  index. 


Affiliates— eligibility  . 

fan. 

89 

Chromosome  pairing  in  tetra- 

Arils : 

ploid  irises  ( Heinig-Randolph )  Jul. 

51 

Danielson— Great  Lakes  . 

Jul. 

79 

Craig,  Tom— Hybridizer’s  medal 

Jan. 

70 

Flesh— Getting  to  know  . 

Apr. 

11 

Colquitt,  Mrs.  Walter: 

Pressey— Judging  . 

Jan. 

55 

Distinguished  service  medal  .  . 

Jan. 

68 

Show  schedule  . 

Jan. 

56 

Registrations  1962  . Apr.  sec.  2 

On  the  back  trail . 

Oct. 

9 

Commercial  Directory— rules  . 

Jan. 

89 

Arrangements: 

Deru— Examples  . 

Oct. 

27 

Compost  (robin  excerpts)  .  .  .  . 

Oct. 

59 

Nelson— Evaluation  . 

Apr. 

9 

Convention  schedule  . 

Oct. 

54 

Robin  excerpts  . 

Apr. 

42 

Culture : 

Australia— report  on  seed 

Benson— Seedlings  . 

Apr. 

31 

sent  to  (Loveridge)  . 

Apr. 

27 

Gaskill— Winter  cover  . 

Jul. 

72 

Awards,  AIS: 

Roberts— Dry  rhizomes  . 

Apr. 

41 

Lists  1963  . 

Oct. 

86 

Robin  excerpts— soft  rot  . 

Apr. 

47 

Cook-Lapham  Cup  . 

Apr. 

26 

Denver  convention: 

Cook  Memorial  Cup  . 

Jul. 

50 

Program  and  registration . 

Jan. 

15 

Boen— Classification  of  irises  .  . 

Jan. 

99 

Heacock— Tours,  evenings  .  .  .  . 

Jan. 

34 

Gault er— Local  irises  and 

Hildreth— Denver  Botanic  .  .  . 

Apr. 

21 

HC  awards  . 

Oct. 

82 

Johnson— Wish  you  were  here 

.  Jul. 

35 

Bliss,  A.  J.—  see  Breeding 

Varietal  comments:  . 

Jul. 

40 

( Werckmeister ) 

By  Barnes,  Fitzgerald, 

Breeding: 

Bledsoe,  Rowe,  Hale, 

Hints  by  Fay  . 

Jan. 

26 

Oliphant,  Minnick,  Hall 

Dunbar— Hybridizer’s  seminar 

Apr. 

77 

Report  on  newer  irises  . 

Jul. 

49 

Gliio— Whence  Green?  . 

Jan. 

69 

Directors,  Board  of: 

Werckmeister— Knowledge  and 

New  members  (Buxton,  Lenz) 

1  Jan. 

25 

imagination  in  breeding 

Nominations  ( Gaulter,  Allen, 

( recalling  statements  of 

O’Brien,  Schreiner)  . 

Jul. 

84 

A.  J.  Bliss  1922)  . 

Jan. 

29 

Nominations,  “Grass  Roots”  . 

Apr.  ] 
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British  Iris  Society 

Minutes— Oct.  1962  meeting  . 

Jan.  ] 

105 

Awards  1963  . 

Oct. 

6 

May  1963  meeting  . 

Jul. 

84 

Membership  rate  . 

Jan. 

87 

Meeting  with  RVPs  . 

Jul. 

83 

Buxton,  Mrs.  Walter  H.— 

Drying  Siberians  for  winter 

election  as  director  . 

.  Jan. 

25 

use  (Johnson)  . 

Oct. 

69 
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Exhibitions: 

Award  winners,  artistic  classes, 
section  certificates,  exhibition 


certificates,  junior  awards, 

1963  . Oct.  41 

Rules  for  shows  . Apr.  120 

Show  dates  1963  . Apr.  119 

Bledsoe— Judging  . Apr.  80 

Statistics  1962  . Jan.  54 

Garden  Exhibits  at  Shows 

Hodgkinson  . Oct.  73 

Warburton  . Oct.  75 

Florence,  Italy: 

International  competition— 

Awards  . Jul.  23 

Fischer— Judging  . Oct.  81 

Symposium  on  irises 
Announcements  .  .  .  Jan.  61,  Apr.  86 

Lenz— Impressions  . Jul.  27 

“Proceedings”  . Jul.  30 

Gardens : 

Knowlton  (by  Knowlton)  . Jul.  9 

Moldovan  (by  Rowe)  . Jan.  41 

Waters  (by  Schreiner  and 

Moldovan)  . Oct.  13 

Centennial  (W.  Va.)  . Apr.  52 

Gerard’s  Herball  (excerpt)  .  .  .  Oct.  64 

Green 

Ghio— Whence  Green?  . Jan.  69 

Robin  excerpts  . Oct.  62 

Gypsum  ( robin  excerpts )  ...  Oct.  62 

Hamburg  competition : 

Hacklander— Iris  display  . Jan.  62 

Fischer— Judging,  awards  . Oct.  20 

Hinkle,  Georgia  (Medrano)  .  .  .  Jan.  48 

Historian’s  report  . Jan.  36 

Historical: 

Bailey— Irises  ( bearded 
in  retrospect  and  prospect  .  .  .  Oct.  17 
Pressey— Aril  irises  on  the 
back  trail  from  oblivion  ...  Oct.  9 

Hybridizing— sc#  Breeding 
Japan  (Kyoto)  gardens,  plant 

material  for  . Apr.  24 

Japanese  irises: 

Hirao— Flower  types  . Apr.  35 

Hazzard— Iris  show  . Oct.  29 

Display  gardens  . Apr.  38 

Society  for  Japanese  Iris . Apr.  70 

Judges  1963  . Jan.  75,  Apr.  69 

Honorary  judges  appointed  .  .  Jan.  109 

Judges’  Choice  1963  . Oct.  95 

Judges  Handbook: 

Committee  on  revision  . Jul.  84 

Bledsoe— Suggestions  invited  .  .  Oct.  77 


Judging,  exhibition  (Bledsoe)  Apr.  80 


Junior  program,  committee  .  .  .  Jul.  84 
Landscaping  with  irises: 

Kendall— Color  harmonies  . Jul.  12 

Smith— Complementing  irises  Oct.  106 
Lenz,  Dr.  Lee  W.— election  as 

director  . Jan.  25 

Light,  stimulation  by: 

Anderson— Light  on  irises  . Jul.  75 

McGarvey— Photoperiodism  of 

irises  .  Juh  31 

Louisiana  irises: 

Arny— Irises  for  South  . Oct.  31 

Sahuc— Lafayette  show . Jul.  21 

Housley— On  trail  of  . Jul.  67 

Medals,  AIS: 

Distinguished  service,  to 

Colquitt  and  Waters  . Jan.  68 

Hybridizer’s,  to  Craig  and 

Tompkins  . Jan.  70 

Median  Iris  Society: 

Symposium  1963  . Oct.  79 

Warburton— Northeast  unit  .  .  .  Jan.  22 

Northwest  unit  . Jan.  71 

Membership  campaign: 

Report  1962  . Jan.  86 

Announcement  1963  . Jan.  24 

Membership  committee 

(functions)  . Jan.  6 

Membership  May  ’63,  ’62,  ’61, 

by  Regions  . Jul.  88 

Memphis  convention  1965, 

guest  irises  for  . Apr.  70,  Jul.  34 

Mitchell  irises  (Keppel)  . Jan.  71 

Obituaries: 

Austin,  Lloyd  (by  Grey)  . Apr.  73 

Claar,  Elmer  A . Jan.  103 

Holton,  Oliver  (by  Mains)  Apr.  74 

Johnson,  D.  F.  (by  Rogers)  .  Oct.  105 

Linse,  Jack  G . Apr.  75 

Lauzon,  Alvin  . Apr.  74 

Miller,  Hugh  F.  R . Apr.  75 

Morgan,  F.  Cleveland  . Oct.  68 

Salbach,  C.  (by  Oliphant)  .  .Jan.  102 
Watkins,  Edward  ( by  Nesmith, 

Spurr)  . Apr.  71 

Officers,  AIS,  appointed  . Jan.  Ill 

Robert  S.  Carney  . Jan.  9 

Hubert  A.  Fischer  . Jan.  9 

J.  Arthur  Nelson  . Jan.  10 

Photography  ( robin  excerpts )  .  .  Jan.  94 

Pollen  (spuria)  storage  . Jan.  32 

Popularity  Poll  1963  . Oct.  94 

Potting  irises  for  winter 

bloom  ( Bakke )  . Oct.  55 

Presby  Gardens  educational 
exhibit  at  show . Oct.  78 
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Pronunciations  . 

Oct.  1 1 1 

Soil  Conditioners 

Public  Relations  Committee 

Compost  (robin  excerpts)  .  . 

Oct. 

59 

report  . 

. Jul.  84 

Gypsum  ( robin  excerpts )  .  . 

Oct. 

62 

Rebloomers : 

Species: 

Dunbar— Bloomington  .  .  . 

. Jan.  51 

Werckmeister— I.  auranitica 

Apr. 

29 

Hybridizer’s  catechism  . 

.  .  .  .  Jan.  53 

Witt— I.  decora . 

Apr. 

45 

Robin  Director’s  report 

. Jul.  85 

Spuria  irises: 

Regional  reports: 

Lenz— Chromosome  numbers, 

2,  Apr.  89  14, 

Apr.  107 

origin  of  garden  varieties 

Jul. 

53 

3,  Apr.  91  15, 

Oct.  116 

Redford— Display  gardens  .  .  .  . 

Apr. 

84 

4,  Apr.  92  16, 

Apr.  108 

Loveridge— Spurias  down  under  Jul. 

77 

5,  Apr.  95  17, 

Jul.  91 

Ferguson— Storing  pollen  .  . 

Jan. 

32 

6,  Apr.  96  18, 

Apr.  Ill 

Spuria  Society  officers  . 

.  Apr. 

24 

8,  Apr.  99  19, 

Apr.  112 

Test  garden  evaluation  (by 

9,  Apr.  99  21, 

Jul.  92 

Morgan )  . 

.  Apr. 

78 

11,  Apr.  100  22, 

Apr.  115 

Texas  hybridizers  (Flanagan) 

Jan. 

43 

12,  Apr.  103  23, 

Apr.  116 

Tompkins,  Chet  W.— Hybrid- 

13,  Apr.  104  24, 

Jul.  95 

izer’s  medal  . 

Jan. 

70 

“17’s”  two-day  meeting  .  .  . 

.  Oct.  113 

Treasurer’s  reports: 

Regional  vice  presidents  .  .  . 

. .  Jan.  Ill 

Year  ended  9/30/62  . 

Jan. 

65 

1.  Frederick  W.  Gadd 

fan.  39 

Six  months  ended  3/31/63  .  . 

.  .  Jul. 

82 

2.  William  N.  Fitzgerald 

.  Jan.  39 

V arietal  comments : 

10.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Robinson 

....  Jan.  39 

Carney  (Tenn.,  Texas,  Ill., 

11.  Mrs.  C.  Arvid  Nelson  . 

|an.  40 

Utah)  . 

Jul. 

16 

12.  Thornton  M.  Abell 

.  .  .  .  fan.  40 

Flanagan  (North  Texas)  . 

.  Oct. 

65 

17.  Mrs.  loe  L.  Bergin  .  . 

. . . . fan.  40 

Gatty  (  Northwest )  . 

Jan. 

17 

19.  Willard  I.  Rogers  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Jan.  40 

Keppel— Irises  are  for  fun  .  .  . 

Oct. 

36 

21.  Floyd  Felt  . 

....  Jan.  41 

Kuesel  (yellow  irises)  . 

Jan. 

11 

Regional  vice  president’s 

Lewises  ( N.C.  to  S.Dak. )  .  .  . 

Oct. 

97 

first  year  (  Browder )  . 

. . .  Jan.  27 

Murray  ( Northeast )  . 

Juh 

64 

Registering-Recording  irises: 

Schortman  (  Calif. )  . 

Apr. 

25 

Registration  fee  changed  . 

.  .  .  Jan.  89 

Warburton  (Ontario)  . 

Oct. 

23 

Wright— Seedlings  in  registra- 

Zurbrigg  ( Regions  4  and  6 )  . 

Oct. 

38 

lions  . 

Jul.  78 

Robin  excerpts  . 

.  Apr. 

40 

Recording  an  intro- 

See  also  Denver 

duction  . Jul.  39,  Oct.  55 

Waters,  Donald  G.— Hybrid- 

Robin  Director’s  report  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  Jul.  85 

izer’s  medal 

Jan. 

68 

Scientific  Committee  report 

.  .  .  Jan.  37 

Winter  cover  (Gaskill)  . 

.  Jul. 

72 

Shows— .see  Exhibitions 

Unclassified: 

Societies,  local: 

Buckley— Irismanship  . 

.  Apr. 

14 

Mio  irisarians  . 

.  .  .  .  Apr.  28 

Harned— My  Hobby  . 

Apr. 

18 

North  Alabama  . 

.  .  Apr.  37 

Sexton— Getting  to  know  you 

Jan. 

63 
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